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THE  AUK: 

A    Q.UARTERLY    JOURNAL    OF 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

VOL.  III.  January,  1886.  No.  i. 

THE    BIRDS    OF    THE    WEST    INDIES,    INCLUDING 

THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS,  THE  GREATER.  AND 

THE    LESSER  ANTILLES,  EXCEPTING 

THE   ISLANDS   OF   TOBAGO 

AND   TRINIDAD. 

BY   CHARLES    B.    COBY. 

The  following  pages  contain,  as  far  as  known,  all  the  species 
which  are  found  in  the  West  India  Islands.  No  descriptions  are 
given  of  well  known  North  American  birds,  and  the  references 
to  such  are  mainly  restricted  to  the  citation  of  works  and  papers 
on  West  Indian  Ornithology. 

Family  TURDID^E. 

Gknus  Tardus  Linn. 

Tiirdus  Linn.  Sj-st.  Nat.  I,  p.  391  (1766). 

Turdus  mustelinus  Gmel. 

TKrdus  mstelima  Gmel.  Synt.  Nat.  I,  p.  817  (17S8).— D'Orb.  in  La 
Haj-ra'B  Hist.  Nat.  Cubs.  Ois.  p.  49  (1840).— Gossb,  Bds.  Jam.  p. 
•44  ("847)  a«'naicB)?-GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1835.  P-  469  (Cuba); 
ib.  1872.  p.  405  (Cuba).— Brewer.  Pr.  Bout.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiat. 
VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba).— Albrrcmt,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  Joi 
(Jaraaica).— Coi'K"!,  Bds.  Colo.  Vatl,  p.  38  (1878).— Sebboiim, 
CaL  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V.  p.  [96  (1881),— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I. 
P-5{'885). 
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2  COBY  OH  the  Birds  of  the    West  /tidies.  [Jaoumj 

Occasionally  found  in  Cuba,  and  i-ecorded  from  Jamaica,  but 
its  occurrence  in  the  latter  island  is  questioned. 

Turdus  fuscescens  Steph. 

rufrfiKf/Mcefceas  Stbph.  Shaw's  Gen.  Zaol.  Bds.  1817,  p.   182.— Guhdl. 

J.    f.    O.    1861.   p.    324;   ib.    Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,   I,   p.   2SS 

(1865)    (Cuba).— Skkboiim.  Cat.   Bds.  Bnt.  Mub.  V.  p.  203  (;88l). 

—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  j  (iSSs). 
Tardui  minor   Lass.     D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  HUl.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois,  p,  47 

(1840). 
Common  in  Cuba. 

Turdus  swainsoni  Caban. 
Tardus  STi/ainsoni  Cab.  Tschudi's  Fauna  Peruana,  1844;  i*.  J.  f.  O- 
1857,  p-  24'  (Cuba).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p. 
307  '(i860).— GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  324;  ift.  i87J,  p.  405 
(Cuba).— CouES,  Bds.  Colo.  Vail.  p.  34  (1878),— Cory,  List  Bds. 
W.  I.  p.  5  ('885). 
Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Turdus  aliciae  Baird. 

Turdus  aliciai  Bo.  Cass.  &  Lawr.  Bds.  N.  Am.  p.  2(7  (i8.ii8).— 
GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  2)9  (1865).- Bo.  Bwr. 
&  RiDGw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bde.  I,  p.  11  (1874).— Sekbohm,  Cat.  Bds. 
Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  jo2  (i88i).— Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p. 
17  ((88s) ;  '■*-  List  Bds.  W.  \.  p.  51  (1885) 
Cuba  and  San  Domingo  ;  not  common. 

Genus  Merula  Leach. 
Aferula  Leach.  Cat.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  20  (1S16). 

Merula  jamaicensis  (Gmel.). 

Turdus  j'aaaicensis  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat,  I,  p.  809  (178S).— Bp.  Consp.  I. 
p.  171  (1850).- ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p.  327;  ib.  i86i,p.  70.— Albhrcht. 
J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  191.— March,  Pr.  Acad,  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863, 
p.  291.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  L  p.  257  (1869).- Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom. 
Avium  Neotr.  p.  1  (1873).— Sekbohm,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V, 
p.  2o8  (188O.— A,  &  E.  Newton,  Handb,  Jamaica,  p.  105  (i38i). 

Merula  jamaicensis  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  142  (1847).— Denny,  P.  Z.  S. 
(1847),  p.  38.— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  \.  p.  5  (1885). 

Turdus  capucintts  "Hartl,"  fide  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  J71  (1850). 

Turdus  leacopklhitlmus  "Hll-L,"  fide  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  171  (1850). 

Turdus  terebouUeti^v.  Compt.  Rend.  XXXVIII,  p.  3  (1854)", 
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Sp.  Char.  Sfale. — Chin.andnbnndon  the  lower  part  or  the  throat  showing 
white;  the  rest  of  entire  head  and  throat  reddish  brown; 
back   brown,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  olive,  becoming  grayish  on  the 

rump;  nnderparts  grayish  brown,  becoming  dull  white  on  the 
abdomen;    wings   and    tail  dark  brown. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (akin),  8.50;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  1.15;  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Merula  migratoria  (Linn.). 

Tardus  migratorius  LiNN.  Sjst.  Nat.  I,  p.  391  (1766).— Bd.  Bwb.  & 
RiiKSW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  1,  p.  ij  (1874).— Sbbbohm,  Cat.  Bde. 
Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  j:k>  (iSSi). 

PlanesticHS  migratorius  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p-  405. 

Merula  migratoria  CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (188^)- 
Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Merula  aurantia  (Gmei..). 

rxn/iis  dHrRH/f'B..  Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat.    I,   p.    83J   (1788).— Bp.    Consp.    I,    p. 

!7S  (1850).— SCL.   P.    Z.    S.    1861,   p,   70;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  BdH.    p.   6 

(1861). — Albrbcht,  J.  f.  O.   i8f)i,  p.   igj.— March,  Pr.   Acad,  Nat. 

Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  292. 
Tardus  Uaeogenas  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  341  (1790). — VieiLL.  Nouv.  Diet. 

XX,  p.  154(1818). 
Mtmla  sallalor '■\i\Li..  Camp  Jam.   Aim.    1842-"— Gohke,   Bds.  Jam.   p. 

140  (1847)  ■ 
Merula  leucogeays  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  136  (1847). 
Catkarus aurantitts  Bp.  CompI,  Rend.  XXXVIII,  p.  3  (1854). 
Semimerula   aurantia    Baird,   Rev.  Am.    Bds.   p.  84  (1864).— A.    &   E. 

Newtos,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105  (i88i)' 
Mimotichla  aurantia  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.   3  (1873). 
Merula  aurantia  Sbedohm.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  147  (1881).— Cory. 

List  Bds.  W.  Lp.  5  (iSS.s). 

Sr.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  dark  brown;  chin  white;  abdomen  dull 
white;  the  rest  of  plumage  slatj'  brown;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown  ; 
two  of  the  greater  wing-coverts  nejit  to  the  inner  eecondaries 
broadlj'  edged  with  white,  giving  a  noticeable  white  marking  to 
the  wing. 

Female: — Appears  lo -be  similar  to  the  mule,  but  is  perhaps 
somewhat  paler.  Some  specimens  do  not  seem  to  differ  at  all  in 
coloration. 

Length  (skin),  9,50;  wing.  51  tail,  4;  tarsus,  i. So;  bill,  .65. 
Habitat.    Jamwica. 
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Merula  gymnophthalma  (Cabak.). 

Turdus  gymnofkthal- 
mus  Cab.  Schomb. 
ReU.  Guian.  Ill,  p. 
665  (18^8).  — Grav. 
Handl.  BdB.  I,  p.   157 

(1869).— SCL.&SALV. 

Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p. 

I   (1873). — Skbbohm, 

Cat.  BdB.   Brit.   Mus. 

V,  p.  jij(:83i). 
Tardus  gyiHitepsis  "Temm."  fide  Dp.  Consp.  I,  p.  272  (1850). 
Tardus  nudigeuis  L.APR.   Rev.   Zool.  1843,  p.   4.— Leot.   Ois.  Trinid.  p. 

zo  (1866). 
Tardus  caribbaat  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.   Sci.   I,  p.  160  (1878)  ;  I'i.   Pr. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  486  (1878). 
Tardus gymnogfnys  ScL.  &  Salv.  Ibis,  1879,  p.  357. 
Merala  gymnopkthalma  Cory,  List  Bda.  W.  I.  p.  5  (188,0- 

Sp.   Char.   Male: — Above  dull    olive   brown;    underparts   pale    brown; 
throat  pale,  mottled  with  dull  brown ;  belly  pale,  showing  markings 
of  dull  white  on  the  critigum  ;  under  wing-coverts  pale  rufous. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (Bkin),  8.50;  wing,  4.75;  tail,  4;  tarsus,   i.is- 
Habitat.    Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago, 
Specimens  taken  in  Grenada  vary  slightly  in  size  and  colora- 
tion from  Sonth  American  example^,  but  are  apparently  the  same. 

Merula  nigrirostris  (Lawr.). 
Tardus  nigrirostris  Lawr.    Ann.   N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci,   I,  p.    147  (1878).— 

Lister,   Ibis,    18S0,  p.  39.— Serbohm.  Cat.   Bdi'.  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p. 

ii8(iS8i). 
Mfrula  aigrirosiris  CoRY.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  j  (1885). 

"Frmali : — Front,  crown,  and  occiput  dark  warm  brown,  each  feather  of 
the  crown  and  occiput  with  a  shaft-stripe  of  dull  pale  rufous ;  upper 
plumage  reddish  olivaceous  brown,  deeper  in  color  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  and  on  the  wing-coverte :  the  latter  have  their 
ends  marked  with  small  spots  of  bright  rufous,  which  possibly  may 
be  an  evidence  of  the  example  not  being  fully  mature;  the  tail  isof 
a  dark  warm  brown,  the  shafls  black;  inner  webs  of  quills  blackish 
brown ;  the  outer  webs  reddish  brown,  of  the  same  color  as  the  tail- 
teathcrs;  the  shafts  are  glossy  black ;  under  lining  of  wings  clear 
cinnamon  red ;  under  plumage  light  brownish  ash.  with  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  crissum  white ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  a  few  feathers  end  with  dark  reddish  brown,  forming  an  irreg- 
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utar  narrow  band;  the  throat  unfortunately  is  soiled  with  btood, 
but  as  well  as  t  can  judge,  it  has  stripes  colored  tike  the  breast,  and 
the  feathers  edged  with  whitiah;  the  thighs  are  dull  mfousi  the  bill 
is  large  and  strong,  the  upper  mandible  is  black,  (he  under  also,  but 
showing  a  brownish  tinge;  tarsi  and  toes  dark  brown." 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

'■Length  (fresh),  9!  in.;  wing,  ^i  ;  tail,  ji  ;  tarsus,  li  ;  bill  from 
front,  i."  (Lawr.  orig.  descr.) 

Habitat.     St.  Vincent. 

This  species  is  allied  to  .1/.  fumigatus,  but  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct.    It   hiis    thus   far   only    been    takei)    in    the   island    of  St. 

Vincent. 

Grnus  Mimocichla  Sci.. 
Mimocichla  Sclatbr.  P.  Z.  S.  1859.  p.  336, 

Mimocichla  rubripea  (Temm.). 

TurdHi  mbrifiei' TaviM.  PI.  Cot,  II.  p.  409  (1826).— ViG.  Zool.  Joum.  Ill, 
p.  439  (i8!7).— DObb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba.  Ois.  p.  46 
(1840).— GuKDL.  BoRt.  Journ.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  p.  31S  (1852). 

Miinus  rtibripet  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  276  (18.S0). 

GaUoncopUs  rubripfs  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  I.  p.  Sj  (1850).— Brewbr,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 

MiinocicAia  rabripes  Sli..  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  6  (1862).— Baihd.  Rev.  Am. 
Eds.  p.  38  (1864).— Gray,  Handl,  Bds.  I,  p.  263  (:869).— Gt;NDL. 
J.  f.  O.  1872.  p.  4of..— ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn,  Avium  Neotr.  p.  1 
(T873).— Skkbc)Hm.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  383  (1881).— CoRY, 
LislBd=.W.  I.  p.5  (1885). 

Sp.  Char,  ^fale  :  — (.'pper  plumage  dark  slaty  gray ;  feathers  on  the  head 
darker  in  the  centre  ;  lores  and  ear-coverts  very  dark  brown  ;  chin 
and  lower  sides  of  the  cheeks  white;  throat  black,  the  lower  portion 
having  the  feathers  margined  with  gray;  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
belly  and  sides  slate  gray ;  lower  part  ofthe  belly  and  thighs  chestnut ; 
under  tail-coverts  white ;  quills,  secondaries,  and  wing-coverts  black. 
edged  with  slate  color;  tail  brownish  black,  the  four  outer  feathers 
on  each  side  tipped  with  white,  some  of  the  feathers  showing  gray 
at  the  base  ofthe  outer  webs;  bill  brownish  black. 

Length  (skin).  10:  wing,  4.40;  tail.  4,20:  tarsus,  1.45;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat,     Cnh:i. 

Mimocichla  schistacea  Baikd. 

Mimocichla  scbiitiicea  Baird,  Rev.  Am,  Bds,  p,  37  (1864), — Gray, 
llandl.  Bd,^.  I.  p.  263  (1869).— GfNnL.  J.  f.  O.  1872.  p,  407.— Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.I,  p.  5  (1S85). 
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Sp.  Char. — General  appearance  of  M.  rubripes,  but  lacking  the  reddish 
on  the  belly,  which  is  replncetl  by  white ;  the  crlEBlim  is  also  while; 
bill  heavier  than  in  rnbrlfes  ;  otherwise  the  two  forms  are  alike- 
Length,  10.50;  wing,  5 ;  tail,  5.10;  tarsus.  \-$o\  bill,  i.JO. 
Habitat.     Eastern  part  of  Cuba. 

Dr.  Giindlach  (J.  f.  O.,  I.  c.)  considers  this  a  good  species, 
and  says  the  eggs  are  smaller  and  more  finely  spotted  than  those 
of  M.  rubripes.  Seebohm  (Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V.  p.  283), 
gives  M.  schistacea  as  a  synonym  of  M.  rubripes^  but  gives  no 
reasons  for  so  doing.  Altliough  it  would  be  strange  if  two  species 
of  Mimocichla  should  be  found  to  inhabit  Cuba,  yet,  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  tv^o  forms,  M.  schistacea  mnst  be 
considered  distinct. 

Mimocichla  plumbea  (Linn.). 

Turdus  filuHiieus  LiNS.  Syet.  Nat.  I,  p.  394  (1766). — V:bill.  Ois.  Am. 
Sept.  11,  p.  2,  pi.  s8. 

Tardus  ardosiaceus  ViKiLL.  Ency.  Milh.  p.  646  (1833). 

Galtoscopies plumbea  Cab.  Mub.  Hein.  I,  p.  8j  (iSjo).— SALLk,  P.  Z,  S. 
'SJ7.  P  23I-— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1859,  p.  337. 

Mimocichla  fUmbcHS  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  36  (1864).— Scl.  Si  Salv. 
Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  3  (1873).— Cory.  Bds.  Bahatna  I.  p.  45,  pi. 
II  (1880);/*.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (188s). 

Turdus  (^fi^lO*itia)  pluMbeusBRV AST,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  NaL  Flist.  XI,  p. 
68(1866). 

Afimacil/a  p[«mbf a  Nrvttox,  Ibis,  1866,  p.  121. 

Afimotitta  piambeHS  Gray,  Hnndl.  Bd<.  I.  p.  163  (18C9). 

Mimociehla  Arrtinfi' SbbuoHM,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  j8d  (1881). 

Sp.  Char.  Male:—  Genernl  plumage  plumbeous ;  rhin  and  small 
patch  at  base  of  lower  mandible  white;  thniat  bl.ick:  primarieK 
and  secondaries  dark  brown,  except  th«  first  two,  edged  with 
slnty  grey  \  tail  very  dark  brown,  almoet  black;  the  terminal  third 
of  the  inner  webs  of  the  first  two,  and  lips  of  first  four  feathers 
white;  crissum  plumbeous;  legs  and  eyelids  vermilion  red;  iris  red- 

^(■mi/c;— Similar  to  the  male,  but  appears  to  be  slightly  smaller. 
Cannot  be  distinguished  other  wise  than  by  disKection. 
Length,  10.15  i  w'ng.  5 ;  ta'l,  5 ;  tarsus,  i ;  bill.  go. 
Habitat.     Bahama  Islands,     Common  at  New  Providence. 
Andros.  and  Abbjtccii. 

Mimocichla  ardesiaca  (Vikili..). 

Tutdui  plumbeus  Linn.  Syst.  N.it.  1,  p.  J94  (1866).— Vieill.  Ois.  Am. 
Sept,  II,  p.  i  (i8oi);  /*.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Nat.  XX,  p.  J42 
(1818). 
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TurdHS  afdosiaceus  Vibill.  Ency  M^th.  p.  646(1813). — Brvant,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat  Hist.  XI.  p.  91  (1866) ;  tb.  X,  p.  15  (1866). 
Mimus  ftumbeus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  121  (1844). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  376 

(i8,;o). 
Galeoscoftes plumbeus  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  I,  p.  82  (l8.i;o).— Sallb,  P.  Z.  S. 

i8S7.  P'  23'- 
Mimocichla  ardosiaca  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  39  (1864). — GUNDL.  J.  f.  O. 

1878,  p.  165;  i6.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VIT,  p.  :7i   (1878). 
TurdHs  ardosiareuf  v.ir.  fotfiriomU  Brvant,  Pr.   Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

XI,  p.  93  {1866). 
Mimokitta  ardosiaeea  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  263  (1869). 
Mimotilta  ardosiacea  v&r.  fiariariceiisif  Gn AY,  Hand!.  Bds.  I,  p.  263(1869). 
Mimotiekla  ardesiaca  SCL.  &  Salv.    Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  2    (1873).  — 

Seebohm,  Cat.  Bds,  Brit.  Mus.  V,  p.  282   (i880>— Cory,  Bull.  Nutt 

Orn.  Club,  VI.  p.   151  (18S1)  w'3- Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  18 

(i88.i);  ("A.  Li«tBd«.  W. !.  p.  s  (18S5).— Tristram.  Ibis,  1S84.  p.  168. 

Sp.  Ck\r.  Male: — General  plumage  plumlyeous;  a  patcli  of  bl.ick  extend- 
ing from  below  and  in  front  of  the  eve  to  the  b-ise  of  the  upper 
mandible ;  tliront  white,  streaked  heavily  with  bl^ck;  top  of  head 
somewhat  dolled  with  brown  ;  underparts  )>ale  plumbeous,  becoming 
white  on  the  abdomen  and  crissum;  primaries  dark  brown,  the  outer 
webs  edged  with  plumbeniiH  graj' ;  same  marking,  but  much  broader, 
edging  the  secondaries;  tail  dark  brown,  the  outer  feathers  broadly 
tipped  with  white,  the  white  becoming  less  and  less  to  the  fourth, 
which  is  only  narrowly  louclied  ;  but  the  lail-marking  varies  in  dif- 
ferent specimens  and  seasons;  bill,  ryeiids.  and  legs  vermilion 
oraDge  ;  iris  reddith  brown. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  10:  wing,  5.J0J  tail,  4.70:  tarKus,  1.40:  hill.  .75. 
Habitat.    .San  Domingo  nnil  Porto  Rito. 

(iKNi's  Cichlherminia  Bonaparte. 
Cicilhi-rminia  Bp.  Comptes  Rendus,  XXXVlll.  p.  2  (1854). 

Cichlherminia  hcrminieri  (Lafr.). 

Tiitd«^  4<.(-™,«/i-r/LAFR.  Rev.  Zool.  18+4,  p.  167.— Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I.  p. 

219  {.S44). 
CichlktrmiHia   hfrminieri  Bp.   Compt.    Rend.    XXXVIU.  p.   2   (1854).— 

Sharps,  Cal.  Bds.   Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p,  327  (1881),— CoRV,  List  Bds, 

W.I.  p.  s  (1885). 
Cicklkeriniaia  boHapartii  Sci..  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p,  33^. 
CichlhermiHia  rkertaiairrii  GK^\t,   Handl.  Bds.  I,  p,  259  (1869). 
Margarofs  herminieri  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom,  Avium  Neotr.  p,  2  (1873).— 

Lawr.  Pr,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  52  (1878).— StL.  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  72, 

Sp.  Ckar.  A/n/e.- — Above  brown;  intermediate  between  Cdoinimiceusis 
and  C.  sancla-lucia ;  the  feathers  on  the  crown  showing  faintdusky 
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marginG;  ear-coverts  brown,  showing  pale  shaft'lines ;  throat  ru. 
fous  brown,  palest  on  the  upper  portion,  the  centre  of  the  feathere 
showing  dull  white;  rest  of  underparts  having  the  feathers  white 
edged  with  brown,  giving  the  feathers  a  clean-cnt,  pointed  appear- 
ance, tJie  white  portion  somewhat  resembling  >  broad  arrow  head  ; 
quills  and  tail  brown  ;  upper  surface  of  tail-feathers  showing  a  rufous 
tinge ;  under  mandible  and  tarfUB  pale. 
The  senes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  9.40;  wing,  5.15;  tail,  3.J0;  tarsus. 1.70;  bill,  1. 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. 

Cichlherminia  sanctee-luciee  (Sci..). 

Margarofs  kerminieri  ScL.  P.  Z.   S.  1871,  p.  16S.— SiL.   &  Salv.   Nom. 

Avium  Neolr.  p.  1  (1873). 
Margarops  sancia-lucia  ScL.  Ibis,  1880,  p.  73.— Alles,  Ball.  Nutt.  Orn. 

Club.  V,  p.  165  (i83o). 
Margarops  kermitUri  \at.  semperi  Lawr.  MS.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn,  Club, 

V,p.  165  (f88o). 
Cieklkerminia    sancta-lucix  Siiarpe,   Cat.  Bds.    Brit.    MuB.  VI,    p.    318 

(1881).— CORV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  s  (188.0. 

%Y.  Char.  Male  : — Above  light  brown,  showing  a  faint  olive  tinge,  the 
color  paler  than  in  C.  kerminieri ;  throat  dull  white,  showing 
brown  shaft-markings;  feathers  of  the  breast  brownish  white, 
edged  with  olive  brown ;  abdomen  white,  showing  the  brown  mark- 
ing on  the  sides;  quills  and  t.iil  light  brown ;  under  surface  of  tail 
ashj'  brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  showing  reddish  brown  at  the  base  ; 
under  mandible  and  tarsus  dull  vellow. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin).  10;  wing.  5.10;  tail.  3.70:  tarsus.  1.55;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 

Cichlherminia  dominicensis  (^I.awr.). 


S.  Nat.  Mus.   I,  p. 

5 J  (■878). 
Margarops     domini- 

rensis  Lawr.  Pr.  L'. 

S.  Nat.  Mus.  III.  p. 

16,  (18S0). 
CicklMetmin  i  a     d  0- 

Cat.  Bd!..  BriLMus. 

VI,  p.  328  (1881), 
—Cory,  List  Bds. 
W,  I,  p.  s  (188s). 
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'•  Male  .-—The  entire  upper  plumage  ia  of  a  rich  dark  brown,  the  crown  is 
darker  and  hae  Che  edges  of  the  feathers  of  a  lighter  shade;  tail  and 
quill-feathers  of  a  darker  brown  than  the  back ;  aiillars  and  under 
wing-coverts  white ;  the  lores  are  blackish  brown ;  the  feathers 
back  of  the  eyes  and  the  ear-coverts  have  narrow  shafl-streaks  of  pale 
rufous ;  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  of 
a  warm  dark  brown,  those  of  the  chin  and  middle  of  the  throat  with 
lightrufouBcentres,  those  of  Che  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  llie  upper 
part  of  the  breast  have  also  light  rufous  centres,  but  in  addition  each 
feather  has  a  light  terminal  spot;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bieast  and 
on  the  sides  Che  feathers  have  white  centres,  bordered  strikingly 
,  with  brown  ;  the  markings  of  the  breast- feathers  are  squamtform  in 

shape,  those  of  (he  sides  lanceolate  1  the  abdomen  is  white,  a  few 
feathers  on  the  upper  part  are  very  narrowly  margined  with  brown ; 
under  tail-coverts  brown,  terminating  with  white;  outer  feathers 
of  thighs  brown,  the  inner  whitish ;  'iris  tea-color';  there  is  a  naked 
space  around  the  eye;  bill  yellow,  with  the  basal  half  of  the  upper 
mandible  dusky  ;  tarsi  and  toes  pale  yellow." 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

"Length    (fresh),   9   inches;   wing,   5;  tail.  34 :  tarsus,  i|;bill 
from  front,  iJ-16,  from  gape  \\."  (Lawr.  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Dominica. 

Genus  Sialia  .Swains. 
Sialia  Swainson,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  173  (1817). 

Sialia  sialis  (Linn.). 

Molacilla  tialis  I.INN.  Sysl.  Nat.  I,  p.  187  (1758)  ;  ib.  I,  p.  336  (1766). 

Sialia  sialis  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  324;  /*.   :86i,  p.  177;  ib.   1871,  p. 
409;  ib.   Repert.   Fisico-Nat.    Cuba,    I,   p.   J30   (1865)    (Cuba).— 
Baird,  Rev.  Am.   Bds.  p.  6;  (:864).— Cory,  List  Eds.  W.  L  p.  5 
{1 88s). 
Cuba  ;  no  other  West  Indian  record. 

Genus  Myiadestes  Swains. 
MyiadesUs  Swa:nbon,  Nat.  Libr.  Ornith.  p.  132  (1838). 

Myiadestes  sibilans  Lawr. 

Myadtstes  sibilans  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  L  p-  148  (1878)  ;  ib.  Pr. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I.  p.  188  (1878).— Lister,  Ibis.  18S0,  p.  39.— Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.I.  p.  5  (:885). 
Myiadecirs  sibilans  Sharpb,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  371  (18S1). 
Myadestes  sibilans  Stejn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  17  (188a). 
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Sp.  Char. — Tail  shorter  than  wing;  upper  surface  ver^  dark-brown, 
almost  black;  a  tinge  of  olive  brown  on  the  lower  bach  and  rump; 
chin  and  portion  of  malar  stripe  joining  base  of  lower  mandible 
white,  the  rest  the  color  of  throat;  shafts  of  ear-coverts  showing 
delicBte  lines  of  white;  the  lower  eyelid  is  also  white;  throat  bright 
rufous,  tinged  with  orange,  sepamted  from  the  malar  stripe  hy  a 
narrow  black  line;  breast  and  upper  abdomen  ashy  gray,  some  of 
the  feathers  often  tipped  with  orange  rufous;  rest  of  underparts 
like  the  throat;  wings  bluck ;  a  white  patch  at  base  of  inner  webs 
of  first  six  primaries  reaching  and  extending  to  the  base  of  outer 
web  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth ;  central  tail-feathers  black, 
becoming  grayish  at  base;  outer  tail-feather  showing  a  wedge- 
shaped  white  mark  on  inner  web,  nearly  reaching  the  base,  which 
is  brownish  black;  outer  web  showing  brownish  black  on  terminal 
half,  next  feather  marked  like  outer  feather,  but  having  much  less 
white,  third  narrowly  tipped  with  white,  rest  black  except  the  two 
central  feathers,  as  above  described;  bill  black;  legs  paleyellow; 
"iris  hazel."  Some  specimens  seem  to  lack  the  white  spot  at  tip  of 
of  third  outer  tail  feather.     ■ 

Length  about  7.30;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  1.75  ;  tarsus,  .95. 
Habitat.    St.  Vincent. 

Myiadestes  genibarbis  Swains. 

Myiadestes  genibarhis  %^Miis.  Nat.  Libr.  XIII,  p  134  (1838J,— Bmrd, 
Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  413  (:864).— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  366  (1869). 
—  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  352  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W. 
I.  p.  s  (1885)- 

Myiadtctes  genibarbis  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  370  (1881). 

Myadesles  genibarbis  SteJn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p..  18  (l88)). 

"Upper  surface  pure  slaty-plumbeous,  forehead  slightly  washed  with 
olivaceous;  lores  black ;  also  a  stripe  below  the  white  patch  on  the  under 
eyelid,  assuming  the  color  of  the  back  on  the  ear-coverts,  each  feather  of 
which  and  the  above-mentioned  stripe  having  a  narrow  well-defined  white 
central  streak  behind,  very  faintly  washed  with  brownish.  From  the 
base  of  lower  mandible  a  well-defined  malar  stripe  runs  backwards, 
the  anterior  third  of  which  is  white,  while  the  lower  two-thirds  have  the 
color  of  the  throat,  from  which  the  malwr  stripe  is  separated  by  a  narrow, 
but  distinct,  black  stripe,  reaching  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  mandi- 
ble. Throat  and  chin  chestnut  rufous,  the  white  bases  of  the  feathers  on 
the  latter  showing  somewhat  thrOiiKh.  Breast  and  upper  sides  of  al)do- 
men  lighter  than  the  back,  almost  clear  ash-gray,  becoming  gradually 
lighter  towards  the  abdomen ;  remaining  underparts  of  the  same  color  as 
the  throat,  only  somewhat  paler,  and  assuming  a  faint  olivaceous  shade 
on  the  upper  abdomen;  tibia  like  the  back,  a  few  feathers  being  tipped 
with  rufous.  Wings  blackish,  with  pale  edges  on  the  primaries  and  two 
ash-gray  bars  across  the  secondaries,  leaving  between  them  a  deep  black 
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p:iU:hi  wing-caverte,  except  the  primnr^r  coverts,  broadly  edited  with  gray 
like  the  back;  innermost  Becondaries  almoit  entirely  so;  inner  web  of 
the  quillg  white  nt  the  bane,  rorming  a  broad  bar  on  the  under  eurfnce  of 
Ihe  wing;  edge  of  wing  grayish  white.  Middle  tnil-fealherH  uniform 
slate-gray;  the  following  pairs  blaclc,  the  outermost  with  a  wedge-shape 
white  spot  on  the  inner  web  at  the  end,  making  on  the  innermost  only 
one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  quill,  on  the  middle  one  about  one-half,  and 
on  the  outermost  about  two-thirds,  the  outer  webs  being  light  slate-gray 
for  the  same  extent  from  the  tip.  Bill  blacli,  legs  pale  brownish  yellow. 
The  female  seems  to  differ  from  the  male  in  having  the  gray  color  of  the 
breast  less  pure,  this  part  being  somewhat  suffused  with  rufous-olive." 
(Stejn.  I.e.) 
Length.  7.30;  wing.  3.40;  tail.  3.35;  tarsus.  .8l. 
Habitat.     Mnrtiniqiie. 

Myiadestes   sanctse-tuciac  Stejn. 
MyiadtsUs genibarbh  ^\..  P.  Z.  S.  lS7r.  p.  169.— SBMPr.R,   P.  Z.  S.  187a. 

p.  649. — SCL.  &  Salv.  Nom.   Avi'im  Neotr.  p.   4   ([873I.— Allen. 

Bull.  Ni.tt.  Orn.  Club.  V.  p.   1-%   { 1 S80) .— Corv,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p. 

S  C1885)- 
Myadestts  ianria-lurim  StbJn.  Pr.  U.  S,  Nat.  Mus,  V,  p.  20  (1882). 

"Whole  upper  parts  slaty  plnmbeous  with  a  conspicuous  olivaceous 
wash,  becoming  more  intense  on  the  lower  back,  but  lacking  on  the  rump 
and  upper  tail -co  verm.  The  pattern  of  the  head  that  of  M.  genibarbif, 
except  that  the  black  stripe  below  the  eye  extends  further  back  on  the 
auriculars,  and  that  the  white  part  of  Ilie  malar  stripe  occupies  the  forward 
half.  Chin  pure  white,  this  color  abruptly  defined  against  the  throat, 
which  is  rufous  chestnut.  The  remaining  underparts  like  those  of  the 
Martinque  bird,  except  that  the  gray  of  the  breast  extends  more  back  on 
the  abdomen.  Wings  and  tail  also  have  the  same  general  appearance  as 
in  the  above-mentioned-specie" :  on  the  wing,  however,  the  black  specu- 
lum of  the  secondaries  is  more  reduced,  the  adjacent  gray  cross-bands 
being  broader,  and  on  the  tail  Ihe  white  is  more  extended,  especially  on 
the  outer  pair,  in  which  the  middle  third  of  the  outer  web  is  white; 
besides,  the  outer  webs  of  the  three  outermost  rectrices  are  broadly  tipped 
with  white,  and  the  following  two  pairs  have  also  very  dintinct  white  tips. 
Bill  black,  feet  pale  yellow.  In  none  of  the  seven  specimens  before  me 
is  the  sex  indicated ;  but  as  they  show  no  differences  the  specimen  describ- 
ed above.  I  presume  there  is  no  difference  between  the  male  and  female." 
(Stejn.  orig.  descr.) 

Length.  7  J.n :  wing.  3,45:  tail.  3.30;  tarsus,  .86. 

Habitat.    Santa  LucJa. 

Myiadestes  dominicanus  Stejn. 

MyiadtiUs  genibarbis  Lawr.  Pr.  U,  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.   53   (187S).— CoRV, 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (188,1;). 
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Myadesles  dominicanms  Stejn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nal.  Mua.  V.  p.  11  (1883). 


"Above  slatjr  plumbeous,  with  a  ver^  faint  linge  of  olivaceous  on  head 
and  back;  lores  and  a  narrow  gtr[pe  above  the  eyes  conspicuouel;  suf- 
fueed  with  olivaceous  \  almost  the  whole  malar  stripe  whitish,  the  feathera 
the  lower  end  tipped  with  chestnut;  chin  while,  throat  pure  chestnut; 
breast,  flanks,  and  abdomen,  except  the  tower  middle  part  of  the  latter, 
ash-graj'.  duller  on  the  breast,  more  whitish  on  the  abdomen,  and  very 
faintly  washed  with  olivaceous,  espedallv  on  the  flanks,  where  more 
tinged  with  rufous;  lower  middle  of  abdomen,  crissiim.  and  under  tail- 
coverts  chestnut-rufous;  wings  and  tail  as  in  M.  fanttit-luca.  the  lighj 
basal  spot  on  the  outer  web  of  the  innermost  primaries  being  very  con- 
spicuous and  well  delined ;  the  black  speculum  on  the  secondaries  larger 
and  the  amount  of  white  on  the  outer  tail  feathers  rather  lei>s  than  in  that 
bird:  bill  black,  feet  pale  yellow.  The  female  differs  only  in  having  a 
stronger  wash  of  olive  on  the  back."    (Stejn.  orig.  descr.  I.  c.) 

Length,  7.20;  wing,  3.40;  tail,  3.25;  tarsus,  .85. 

Habitat.     Dominica. 

Myiadestes  montanus  Cory. 

Afyiadeilesmontanus  CoRt,  Bull.  Null.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  pp.  130,  151  (iSSi); 

.'*.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  5*  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.   W.  L  p. 

5  (1885). 
Myiadectes  monlanas  SkarPe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mils.  VI,  p.  370  (iSSi)- 
Myadestes  montanus  Stbjn,  Pr.  U.  S.  Mus.  V,  p.  23  (18S2). 

Sp.  Chab.  Female: — Upper  parts  and  two  central  tail-feathers  slaty  gray; 
primaries  and  secondaries  brownish  black,  showing  white  near  the 
base  of  the  inner  webs:  outer  webs  of  primaries  and  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  outer  webs  of  secondaries  edged  with  gray;  no  white 
spot  on  the  chin  ;  a  spot  of  chestnut  al  the  malar  apex  ;  lower  eye- 
lid whitish;  throat,  crissum,  and  belly,  near  the  vent,  reddish 
brown,  intermediate  tietween  that  of  M.  solitartus  and  M.  sitilans, 
but  approaching  nearer  thecolor  of  the  former;  rest  of  underparts 
pale  gray;  outer  tail-feather  white,  with  black  shafts,  showing  a 
dark  tinge  near  the  extremity  of  the  outer  web;  second  feather  black, 
with  the  central  portion  of  the  terminal  half  white,  the  black  nar- 
rowing to  the  extremity,  leaving  the  tip  white ;  third  feather  show- 
ing a  triangular  patch  of  white  at  the  tip;  rest  of  tail-feathers, 
except  the  two  central  ones,  black ;   bill  black;   legs  and  feet  pale; 

Length,  7;  wing,  3.35;  tail,  3.38;  tarsus,  1  ;  bill,  .38. 
Habitat,    Haiti.     Inhabits  the  mountains.     The  type,  in  my 
collection,  is  unique,  although  the  bird  is  probably   not  uncom- 
mon in  some  of  the  motmtains  in  the  interior. 
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Myiadestes  solitarius  Baird. 

Ptilogeitys  amillalus  Ghat,  Gen.  Bde.   I.  p.  j8i   (1844).— Gosse,   Bds. 

Jam.  p.  198  (1847).— ScL.  P'  Z.  S.  i86(,  p.  73.— Albrecht,  J,  f.   O. 

1861,  p.  196. 
Myiadestgs  armillntas  Bp.  Canap.  I,  p.  i^$  (>8so). — ScL.   Cat.   Am.   Bds. 

p.  47  (<86l). 
Myiadestes  solitarius  BuRD,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  421  (1864).— Gray.  Handl. 

Bds.   I,   p.  366  ((869).— ScL.  &  Sai,v.  Nom.   Avium  Neolr.  p.  4 

(,873).— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  s  (i88s). 
Myiadtctts solitarius  Skarfb,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  369  {1881).— A. 

&  E.  Nbwton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (1881). 
Myadestes  lolilarius  Stbjn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.  V,  p.  24  (1883). 
Myiadestes  armillalas  March,  Pr.   Acad.   Nal.   Sci.   Phila.   1863,  p.  194. 

Sp.  Char.— Upper  surface  slaly-plumbeouRj  faint  tinge  of  olivaceous  on 
the  forehead;  cheeks  dull  black;  lower  eyelid  and  a  small  spot  at 
the  malar  apex  and  extremity  of  chin  white,  rest  of  throat  chestnut; 
underparts  slaty-plumhieous,  hecnming  lighter  on  the  belly  and 
crissum  ;  under  tail'Coverls  chestn.it:  wings  and  tnil  as  in  otlier 
species  in  character  of  marking- 
Length,   7.45;  wing,  3.6;  tail,  3.6;  (arsus,  .80. 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Myiadestes  elizabeth  (Lemr.). 

Mttscicapa  etitabelA  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  39  (iSjo). 

Myiadestes  eliiabetk  Cab.  J.    f.   O.    1856,   p.    2.— BrBWbR,   Pr,    Bost.  Soc. 

Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  425  (1864). 

—Gray,  Handl.  Bds.   I,  p.   366  ( 1869).— Gundl.  J.   f.   O.   1872,   p. 

428-,  ib.  Orn.  Cuban  Anales.  1873,  p.  79.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  [.  p. 

5  (IS8.0'. 
Myiadestes  etitabethtB  HK.wToti.  Ibis,   1859,   p.   110.— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O. 

1861,  p.  109.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Exot.  Orn.  1867,  p.  55,  pi.  28;  ib.  Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  4  (1873). 
Myiadectes  elixabetkm  Sharpb.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  377  (1881). 
Myadestes  elizabe/i  Stejn.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nal.  Mus.  V,  p.  26  (i883). 

3p.  Char. — Upper  surface  pale  brownish  olive,  ashy  on  the  head  and 
rump;  wings  dull  brown  margined  with  pale  ashy  olive ;  tail  brown 
margined  wi'h  olive  brown;  ceritral  feathers  dull  brown,  outer 
feathers  tipped  with  white;  throat  and  abdomen  dull  white;  breast 
and  sides  shading  into  ashy  ;  a  faint  tinge  of  white  at  the  base  of  the 
forehead;  lores  and  feathers  at  the  eye  showing  pale  buff;  ear- 
coverts  dull  olive  brown,  with  narrow  white  shaft-lines;  flanks 
showing  a  tinge  of  alive  brown;  axiilaries  ash  colored,  showing  a 
bufl^ tinge;  under  wing-coverts  pale  huff. 
Length,  7.90;  wing,  3.45;  1*11,3.35;  tarsus,  .88. 
Habitat.    Cuba. 
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Myiadestes  armillatus  (Vieili..). 

Sluscicafia  armiltata  Vibill..  OIb.  Am.   Sept-  p.  69,  pi.   42   (iSoz) ;    ih. 

Nouv.  Diet.  XXI,  p.  448  (1818). 
P/f'/a^^Rj'i  arnuV/a/Bj  Gray,  Gen.  BdB.  I,  p.  ;8i  (1844);   ib.   Handl.   Bda. 

I,  p.  366(2869). 
Jl^iarfej/ejaf-Hii7/a/i.iBAim>,  Rev.  Am.  Bd».  p.   4M  (1864).— ScL.  P.    Z. 

S.  1871,  p.  370.— Lawr   Ann.  N.  Y.  Aead.  Sci.  1878,  p.  149 — Cory, 

ListBds.  W.  I.  p.  5  (2885). 
Myiadtcics  armillalus  SiiARFB,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mue,  VI,  p.  370  (18S1). 
MyadesUs  armillatus  Stejn.  Pr,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  25  (iSSi). 

If  this  bird  is  not  one  of  the  known  species  poorly  described, 
its  true  habitat  yet  remains  to  be  discovered.  Professor  Baird 
gives  the  following  translation  (I.  c.)  of  Vieillol's  original 
description. 

"Bill  blackish;  a  white  spot  on  the  sides  of  the  throat,  and  at  its  origin 
(the  chin)  immediately  belbw  the  lower  mandible  (the  two  continuous)  ; 
Che  eye  surrounded  bj  the  same  color.  Head,  back,  rump,  two  interme- 
diate tail-featheiB,  and  the  breast  of  a  grayish-elate,  paler  below.  Wing 
and  tail  feathers  blacliish,  bordered  externally  \>y  g;''<tyi  the  three  lateral 
on  each  side  of  the  tail  more  or  less  white.  Belly  and  hinder  parts 
brownish  rufous;  a  beautiful  yellow  in  form  of  a  bracelet  on  the  feathers 
of  lower  part  of  leg ;  feet  brown ;  length  6  inches,  3  lines."   (Vibill.  I.  c. ) 

Vieillot  gives  the  habitat  as  ''Martinique." 

Family  MIMID^. 
Genus  Mai^arops  Sct.ATER. 
Margarofs  Sci.ater,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p.  335. 

Mat^arops  fuscatus  (Vihill-). 
Tardus  fuscatun   Vibill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  p.   1   (1807).— Bp.   Consp.  I, 

p.  276  (1850). 
Colluricincla  fusca  GouLD.  P.  Z.  S.  1836.  p.6. 
Afimus  fuacatus  Bp.  Compt.  Rend.  XXXVIII,  p.  3  (1854). 
Cicilalofia  fufcatus 'Bv.  Rev.  Zool.  1857,  p.  I04. 
Margaropsfuscatus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.    18^9,  p.  33;.— Baird.   Rev.   Am.   Bds. 

p.  42  (1864).— Gbav.  Handt.  Bds.  I,   p.  i.S9  (:869).— Scl.  &  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.   i   (1873).— Gl'ndl,  J.   f.   O.    1874,  p.   310; 

ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  p.  172  (1878),— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama 

I.  p.  47  (18S0;)  ib.   Bds.   Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.   22  (188s)  i  ib. 

List  Bds.  W.I.  p.  6(1885). 
Cichlkfrminia  fuscata  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  p.  141.— Sharpe.  Cat. 

Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  329  (1881). 
Merula  fuscata  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S60,  p.  376. 
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Margarops fuita  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  359(1369). 

Sp.  Char.  Male  : — Above  brown,  the  feathers  slightly  edged  with  aeh ; 
throat  and  breast  brown,  TeatherB  heavily  edged  with  white,  giving 
a  mottled  appearance  which  showe  faintly  on  the  belly  and  almoet 
disappears  at  the  vent;  primaries  brown,  pale  edged;  upper  tail- 
coverts  tipped  with  white;  tail  brown,  tipped  with  white;  bill  yel- 
lowish, with  an  olive  tinge ;  upper  mandible  shading  into  brown  at 
the  base;  legs  pale  olive;  iris  pale  yellow. 
The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Length,  10.25;  wing,  5.10;  tail,  4.50;  tarsus.  1.40;  bill,  .76. 
Habitat.    Inagua,  Bahamas;  Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo.'  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Croix. 

Margarops  densirostris  (Vihill.). 

Turdns  densirostris  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  XX.  p.  233  (18:6).— Lapr.  Rev. 

Zool.  1844.  p.  167. — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  171  (1850). 
Cicblherminia  densirostris  Bp.   Conipt.    Rend.   XXXVIII,  p.  i   (1854) 

Sharpb,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  330  (1S81). 
Margarops  densirostris  SCL.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p-  336.— Grav,  Handl.  Bds.  I, 

p.    259  C1869)-— ScL.   &   Salv.   Norn.  Avium    Neotr.  p.    2  (1873).— 

Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.  I,  p.  J33  (1878).— Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  i87<»,  p. 

765.— Allen,  Bull.  Nutt,  Ofn.  Club,  V,  p.   166  (1880).— Cory,  List 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (1885). 

Sp,  Char.  Male; — Above  dark  brown,  feathers  edged  with  pale  brown; 
primaries  dark  brown,  margined  with  reddii'h  brown  ;  inner  secon- 
daries tipped  with  white;  throat  heavily  marked  with  white  on  the 
upper  portion,  shading  into  dark  brown  on  the  breast,  the  feathers 
edged  with  white;  centre  of  the  belly  dull  white;  sides  mottled  with 
while  and  brown;  under  tail-coverts  white,  banded  with  brown; 
mil  dark  brown,  tipped  with  white;  bill  and  legs  horn  color;  iris 
pale  yellow. 
The  se«s  are  similar. 

Length  (skin).  [0.75 :  wing,  5.30:  tail,4. 30;  tarsus,  1.  25;  bill,  1.10. 
Habitat,      Dominica.  Martinique,  Montserrat,  Santa    Lucia 
and  Gnadeloupe. 


Tardus  monlanus 

Lafr.  Rev.  Zool. 

1844.  p.  167- 

Margarops  maul: 

anus  Scl.  P.  Z.  S. 

1859.  P-  336;  '■ 

*.   1871,  p.  268.- 

Gray,    Handl. 

Bds.    I,     p.     259 

(i869),-ScL. 

&     Salv.     Nom. 

Avium    Neotr. 

p.    2     (1873)  — 

Lawr,    Pr,   U. 

S.   Nat,   Mus.  I, 

p.    52    (1878)- 

—  Lister,    Ibis, 
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i83o,  p.  39.— Allbn,  Bull.  Nult.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (1880).— 
Cory,  Lrel  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (18S5). 

Cicklhtrminia  montana  Sharpk.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mu8.  VI,  p.  330  (1881). 

Sp.  Char.  M.tle:—\5\>^er  plumage  dark  olivi:  brawn;  throat  and  breast 
brown,  the  featheri.  edged  with  white ;  feathers  of  the  lower  breast 
dull  white,  banded  with  pale  brown,  the  whole  giving  a  mottled 
white  and  brown  appearance  to  tbe  underparte:  wings  and  tail 
dark  brown ;  the  inner  secondaries  and  some  of  the  coverts  tipped 
with  white;  tail-feathers  tipped  with  white;  bill  and  feet  dark  brown. 
The  female  is  somewhat  lighter  brown  than  the  male  on  the  under 

Length  (skinJ,g.jo:  wing,  4.55;  tail,  3-75;  tarsus,  i;  bill,  .65. 

Habitat.     Martinique,    St.  Vincent,  Dominica.  Snnta  Lucia, 
and  Giuiiieloupe. 

Genus  Ramphocinclus  Lafr. 


Rampkocinclus  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1843,   p.  66. 

Ramphocinclus  brachyurus  (V'irii.l.). 

Tardus  brachyurus  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  XX,  p.  255  (i3rS).— Gray,  Gen. 

Bds.  I,  p.  219  ('844). 
Pli'rodroma  mrxicanus  Les.s.  Ann.  Soc.  Nat.  id  ser.  IX,  p.  168  (1838). 
{{irmfkoeiaclus  bracAyarus  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  r843.  p.  66.— Taylor,  Ibis. 

1864,  p.  (66.— Baird,  Rev,  Am.  Bds.  p.  41  (1864).— Gray,  Handl. 

Bds.  I,  p.  164  (1869).— SCL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neolr.  p.  J  (1873). 

— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S,  Nal.  Mus.  I.   p.   4S6  (1S78).— Cory,  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  6  (1885). 
Formicarius  brachyurus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I.  p.  in  (1844). 
I.egrioeinclut  mexicanus  Lbss.  Descr.  Mamm.  et  Oi«.  p.  178  (1847), 
CiimpylorhyHcius  brachyurus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  Ill,  App,  p.  7  {1849;. 
Zoolhera  cinclops  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  253  (1850). 
Cinciocer/hi'a  brachyurus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  p.  214. 
Hhamphocittclus  brachyurus  ^CL.  P.  Z   S.  1859,  p.  338;  ib.  1871,  p.  l68.— 

Allbn,  Bull.   Nutt.   Orn.  Club,  V,  p.   166  (1880).— Sharpb,  Cat. 

Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  325  (1881). 
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Sp-  Char.  Male.: — Top  of  the  head  dark  brown,  rest  of  upper  surface  dark 
brown,  showing  a  tinge  of  chocolate  brown  on  the  hack ;  lores  and 
below  the  eye  black,  shading  into  brown  on  the  ear-coverts; 
throat  and  breast  pure  while;  belly  white;  sides  of  the  body 
chocolate  brown;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown;  bill  dark  brown, 
almost  black  ;  legs  dark  olive  brown  ;  iris  reddish  brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  S-so;  wing,  4.25;  tall,  3.80;  tarsus,  i.jj;  bill,  i. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia  and  Martinique. 

Genus  Cinclocerthia  Gray. 

Cinelecrrtkia  GRAY,  List  Gen.  Bds.  p.  17  (1840). 

Cinclocerthia  ruficauda  (Gould). 

Stenorkynchus  ruficaudas  GoULD,  P.  Z.  S.  1835,  p.  186. 

Cinclocerthia  raficauda  Gray,  List  Gen.  Bds.    p.   17  (1840).— ScL.  Cat. 

Am.  Bds.  p.  7  (1862).— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  r.  p.  486  (1878). 

— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit,  iln-i.  VI.  p.  320  (1881).— Corv.  List  Bds. 

W.  1.  p.  6(i885). 
Ramfhocinclus  tremulus  Laph.   Rev.   Zool.   1843.  p.  67. — ScL.   P.  Z.   S. 

18SS.  p-  213- 
Herminierui  gaadeloitprasis  Less.  Rev.  Zool.  1843,  p.  325- 
Heminieriis  in/aaftas  Less.  /.  e.  p.  3iS' 
Thriotkorm  t  ktrminieri  Less.  /.  c.  p.  326. 
Formicarius  tremulus  Grav,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  ]ll  C'844). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  ashy  brown,  shading  into  rufous  brown  on  the 
back  and  rump:  lores  and  ear-coverts  dark  brown  ;  a  patch  in  front 
of  the  eye  brownish  black;  chin  and  throat  very  pale  brown,  be- 
coming reddish  brown  on  the  belly:  tail  rufous  brown  ;  quitls  dark 
brown,  edged  with  rufous  brown. 
The  sexes  are  apparently  similar- 
Length  (skin),  9.30:  wing,  4 ;  tail,  3.70;   tarsus.  1 ;  bill,  1. 30. 

Habitat.     Guadeloupe  and  Dominica. 

Cinclocerthia  macrorhyncha  Scl. 
Clxclocerlkia  mactorkyncka  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  310;  ib.  1871,  p.  268— 
Gray,  Hnndl.  Bds.  \.  p.  263  (1869).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  I  (1873).— Allbn,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club.  V,  p.  166  (1880). 
—Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  325  (1881).— Cory,  List 
Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  {188s). 

Sp.  Char.  ^«/s.— General  plumage  above  ashy;  forehead  dark  brown; 
feathers  in  front  of  the  eye,  including  lores  and  ear-coverts  dark 
brown;  throat  dull   white,  shading  into  ashy  on  the  breast,  and 
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sliouring  a  tinge  of  rufous  on  the  sides  and  under  tail-coverU ;  the 
rufouBBltghtl/ perceptible  on  the  abdomen,  varjiing  in  different  epec- 
imena;  wingB  dull  brown,  the  covertB  ashy;  tail  brown,  an  olive 
tinge  on  Che  upper  surface;  legs  greenish;  iris  dull  yellow. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  9.30;  wing,  4.20;  tail,  3.10;  tarsus,  1.30;  bill,  1.35. 
Habitat,     Santa  Liiciu. 

Cinclocerthia  gutturalis  (Lafr.). 

Ramphorinclus  gutluralis  l^KVR.  Rev,  Zool.  1843.  p.  67. — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p. 

213(1850). 
Formicarius guttitralis  Grav.  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  li  1  (1844). 
Campylorkynehus gutturalis  Grav,  Gen.  Bds.  Ill,  App.  p.  7  (1849). 
Cinclocerthia  gutturalis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1855,  p.  114.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds, 

I,  p.  j63  (:865).— .Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Nebtr.  p.  1  (1S73).— 

Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  II,  p.  351   (1879).— Sharp e.  Cat.  Bds. 

Brit.  MuB.  VI,  p.  324  (188:).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.I.  p.  6  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  parts  brown,  darkest  on  the  head;  underparts 
dull  brownish  white,  Iht.'  white  showing  clearest  on  the  throat  and 
belly,  but  never  entirely  free  from  a  grayish  tinge;  wings  and  tail 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  dark  brown ;  iris  gray. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 
Length  (skin),  9.  J5 ;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  4:  tarsus,  :.J5. 

It  U  possible  that  at  some  seasons  the  under  surfiicc  may  be 
differently  colored,  but  in  all  the  specimens  before  me,  the  under- 
parts  are  marked  with  a  dull  mixture  of  brown  and  white. 

Habitat.     Martinique. 

Genus  Galeoscoptes  Caban-. 

Caleoscopies  Caqanis.  Mus.  Hein.  I,  p.  8j  (iSjo). 

Galeoscoptes  carolinensis  (Linn). 

Muscicapa  carolinemis  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  328  (1766). 

Tardus  carolinensis  LiCHT.— D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuha,  Ois. 
p.  ji  (1840).— GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  i8fli,  p.  314  (Cuba). 

GaUosrofteS  rarolincnsis  Cab.  Mus.  Hcin.  I,  p.  82  (iSjo).— Gl'NDL.  Re- 
pert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  !,  p.  130  (1865);  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1871.  p.  40; 
(Cuba).— CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  {1885). 

Afimus  carolinensis  Brkwer,  Pt.  Dost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  {i860) 
(Cuba).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  t.  p.  51  (1880). 

Mimas  (Galeoscoptes)  earoline-sis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI, 
p.  69  (1867). 
Occ:»sional  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Cuba. 
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Genus  Mimus  Bote. 
AfiiHus  BoiE,  Isis,  i8-'6,  p-  972- 

Mimus  polyglottus  (Linn.). 

Turditi  folyglotia^  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  293  (1766). 

Orpheus  folyglotlus  D'Orb.  in    La  Sagra's   Hist.   Nat.  Cuba,  OU.  p.  33 

(.840), 
MiiKHs palfglottm.'Qfixvie.K.Vx.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiet.  VII.  p.  307  (i860).— 

GvNDL.   Repert.  Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,   I,   p.  230  (1865)  (Cuba);   ib. 

J.  f.  O.  1872.  p.  408  (Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (i88j). 

Cuban  specimens  of  this  bird  are  very  rare.  A  specimei)  in 
my  collection  is  labelled,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Gundlach, 
Mimus  polygloltus  cubensit.  It  is  apparently  M.  elegans,  al- 
though somewhat  larger,  and  mav  represent  a  new  race.  Perhaps 
both  species  are  represented  there,  as  I  hiive  seen  specimens  'of 
polyglottus  labelled  "Cuba." 

Mimus  Orpheus  (Linn). 

Tiirdus  orpheus  Linn.  Sjal.  Nat.  I,  p.  293  (1766). — VltlLL-  Ois.  Am. 
Sept.  II,  p.  12.  pi.  68  (1807).— GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  144  (1847). 

Mimus  orpheus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  1.  p.  221  (1844)- — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  276 
(1850).— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p,  190.— Bairu, 
Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  50  (1864),— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr. 
P-  3  ("873)-— A.  &  E.  Newton.  Handh.  Jamaica. p.  loj  (1881).— 
Sharpb,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  340  (1881).— Cohv,  List  Bdi. 
W.  I.  p.  6(i88s). 

Miinuf  polyglotlus  Gossa,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  144  (1847), — Albrbcmt,  J.  f.  O. 
1862,  pp.  194,  30I. — Hill,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Pbila.  1863,  p.  304,— 
GuNDi.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  173  (1878). 

Mimas  polyglollas  var.  portoricensis  Bryant,  Pr,  Bost.  Soc,  Nat.  Hist. 
XI,  p.  68  (1866). 

Mimus  folygloitvs  var.  cuhanensis  Bryant,  /.  c.  p.  68. 

Sp.  Char. — Above  grayish  brown,  showing  ashy  on  the  back;  underpnrts 
white,  showing  a  tinge  of  ash  on  the  breast;  wings  brown,  prima- 
ries heavily  marked  with  white/  the  eighth  and  nintti  almost  entirely 
white ;  tail  dark  brown,  outer  feather  entirely  white,  second  nearly 
so,  showing  a  brownish  linn  on  outer  web  more  or  less  dietinct, 
third  feather  having  outer  weh  brown,  inner  web  while;  bill  block: 
legs  brownish. 
Length,  9.50;  wing,  4.30;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  1.20. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 
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Mimus  elegans  Shabpe. 

Mimas  folyglotttts  (viir.  bakameasisf)  Brvant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

XI,  p.  ftS  (1866).— Gray,  Handl,   Bds.  I,  p.  26:  (18O9). 
Mimus  orpkeuf  var.  liomiuicas  CoRY,  Bds.   Bahama  I,  p.  48  <iS3o). 
MiMHSelegaas  Sharpb.   Cat.  BJr.    Brit.  Mu5.  VI,  p.  339  (i83i).— CoHY. 

LisiBds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (iSSj). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  grayish  brown,  showing  ashy  on  the  back; 
underparts  white,  slightly  tinged  with  ashy  on  the  breast ;  wings 
brown;  all  of  the  primaries  heavily  marked  with,  and  the  eighth 
and  ninth  almost  entirely  white;  tail  brown,  having  the  Rrst  two 
and  entire  inner  web  of  third  feathers  white;  hill  black;  le<;s 
brownish. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  8-50;  wing,  4;  tail,  4.30;  tarsus,  i.lo;  bill.  .64. 
Haiiitat.     Iti;igiia,  Bahama  Isl.iiids. 

Mitnus  dominicus  (Linn.). 

Tiirdus  dominicMS  L-iva.  Syst.  Nat.  I, -p.  195  (1766). 

Tardus  mrrle  MrrLL.  Syst.  Nat.  Anhans;,  p.   139  (i7(J6). 

M/mus  dominicus  Gray.   Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.   221   (1844).— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p 

276(1850).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1359,  p.  341.— Gray,  Handl.   Bds.  I,  p. 

262   ( 1869),— Sharpe,   Cat.  Bds.   Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  341   (i8Si)-— 

Cory,  Bds,   Haiti  St  San  Domingo,  p.   11   (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W. 

I.  p.  6  (.88s). 
Mimas  poly flottusvaT.  domiaif as  Bry AST,  Fr.   Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI, 

p.  63"  (1866). 
Mimas  orfiheas  dominicus  CoRY,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151  (1881). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  grayish  brown,  showing  ashy  on  the  back; 
underparts  white,  slightly  tinged  with  ashy  on  the  breast;  wings 
brown;  all  of  the  primaries  heavily  marked  with,  and  the  eighth 
and  ninth  almost  entirely  white ;  tail  dark  brown,  having  the  Urst 
two  and  inner  web  of  third  feathers  white  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  brown- 
ish. 
Sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  8.50;  wing.  4;  tail,  4.18;  larsns,  1.20:  bill,  .64. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  Snii  Domingo. 

This  species  is  very  closely  alliud  to  M.  orpAcus,  and  pcrliajjs 
slioiild  not  be  scpanitcd  from  it. 

Mimus  gilvus  (Vieill.). 

Turdtts gitvas\ir.iL\..  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  p.   15   (1807). 

Mimas  gilvus  Jard.   Ann.   Nat.  Hist.  2nd   ser.   XX,  p.  329  (1847).—  Bp. 
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Consp.   I,  p.  J76  (1850).—  Sci..   P.  Z.   S.   1859.  p.  343— ScL.  & 

Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  3  (1873)- — Lawr.    Pr.  U.   S.   Nat. 

Mu$.    I,  p.   187  C1878) — Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn  Club,  V,  p.  166 

(1880).— Shahph,  Cat.  BdB.  Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  3^0  (1881).— Ridcw. 

Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VII,  p.  172  (1884).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6 

(188s). 
Mimui  melanopieras  Lawr.  Anti.   Lye.   N.   Y.  V,   p.   35,  pi.  1  (1849).— 

ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bde.  p.  9  (i86i).— Finsch,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  553. 
Mimns  calumbiaHHS  C\B.  Mus.   Hein.  I,  p.  82  (1850). 
Mitnm  gracilit  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  I,  p.  83  (tSso).— Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds. 

p.  M  (i864>.~Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  IX.  p.  91  (1868). 

Sp.  Char. — Above  grayish  brown,  ashy  on  the  rump  and  forehead ; 
underparts  dull  ashy  white;  flanks  streaked  slightly  with  brownish, 
wings  brown,  edged  with  dull  whitej  under  wing-coverts  marked 
with  brown;  tail  dark  brown,  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  white, 
central  feathers  very  slightly,  sometimes  apparently  not  at  all,  the 
white  increasing  to  the  outer  feathers,  which  show  a  patch  of  white 
on  tip  of  inner  web,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
extending  to  a  less  extent  to  the  outer  web;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Length  (skin),  8.7J  ;  wing,  4.45  ;  tail.  4  ;  tarsus,  1.35. 
Common    in    St.    Vincent,    Grenada,     Santa    Lucia,    and   St. 

Thomas. 


Mimus  gundtachi  Caban. 

W/Biiw^m//atii"CAB.  J.  f.  O.  185.?,  p- 470.— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p.  342.— 

Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  59  (1864).— Brbwer.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 

Hist.  VH,  p,  307    (i860).— GuNDL.  Repert.   Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,   p. 

J30  (1865).— Sharpb,  Cat.   Bds.   Brit.   Mus.    VI,  p.  344    (iSSi).— 

CoRV.  List  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  6  (1885). 
Affmus  bahamiHiis  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost,  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  p.  114  (1859).— 

Baird.  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  53   (1864).— Corv,  Bds.  Bahama  I.   p.  48 

(1880);  (ft.  List   Bds  W.  I.  p,  6  (1885).— Sharpb,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit. 

Mus.  Vr,  p.  334  (.88.). 
Scoliomimus   babamemii  BRYANT,   Pr.    Bost.   Soc    Nat.    Hist.    XI,    p.    68 

(1866).— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  j6j  (1869). 
Mimus gundlachii  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.   I,  p.  262  (1869).— Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 

1873,  p.  409, 

Sp.  Char.  A/a/«.— Much  larger  than  M.  fotyglottus,  and  the  white  tail- 
feathers  wanting.  Above  pale  rufous  brown,  the  rufous  tint  most 
marked  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverta  ;  below  pale  ash,  streaked 
with  fine  lines  of  brown,  becoming  bronder  upon  the  sides; 
wings  rufous  brown,  feathers  slightly  edged  with  pole  rufous; 
wing-coverts    tipped   with   white,   forming  two   narrow   bars;   tail 
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dark  bronrn,  elightly  tipped  with  dull  white,  wanting  on  the  two 
middle  feathers  ;  legs  bluish  black  ;  bill  black  ;  iris  yellow. 
The  female  resembles  the  male. 

Lengthy  nbout  it  j  wing,  s;  tail,  5;  turtuB.  1.60;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat.     Bahama  Islands  ami  Cuba. 

After  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  a  series  of 
twenty-two  of  the  so-called  3/.  bahamensis  and  three  specimens 
of  M.  gundlachi^  I  can  not  find  any  difference  sufficient  to 
characterize  them  as  distinct  species.  One  specimen  from 
Cuba  has  more  white  on  tlie  tail-feathers  than  any  from  the 
Bahama  Islands,  but  some  of  the  latter  show  the  white  fully  as 
much  as  the  other  Cuban  examples.  A  large  series  from  Cuba 
would  determine  the  matter  more  satisfactorily. 

Mimus  hillii  March. 

Mimus  hum  March.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  191.— Baird, 
Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  51  (1S64)— Gray.  Hanoi..  Bds,  [,p.  161(1869).— 
ScL.  &  Salv.  Nora.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  3  (I673).— Sharpb,  Cat.  BdB. 
Brit.  Mus.  VI,  p.  343  (i38i).— CoHY,  List  Bds.  W,  I.  p.  6  (1885). 

Mimus  orfheus  Hill,  Pr,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  30+.— Ghav, 
Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  163  C'869>- 

Mimus  kiUii  A.  &  E.  Nbwton,   Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105  (i83i)- 

Sf.  Char. — General  appearance  the  same  as  that  of  M.  gundlaehi.  differing 
from  it  \>y  being  slightly  browner  on  the  head,  and  somewhnt  pater 
on  the  underpartB,  with  more  white  on  the  end  of  the  tail-feathers. 
Length  (skin),  11.10;  wing,  5;  tail,  5.75;  tarsus,  1.55. 
Habitat,     Jamaica. 

Very  closely  allied  to  M.  gundlachi,  and  perhaps  ought  not 
to  be  separated  from  it. 


Family  SYLVIIDv^. 
Genus  Polioptila  Sci,. 

Poliopiila  SCLATKR.  P.  Z.  S.   1855,  p.   II. 

Polioptila  lembeyi  (Gundl.). 

Culicivora  /en»iyei  Gundl.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.   1858,  p.  273.— Brbwbr,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  Vtl,  p.  306  (i860).— Albrbcht,  J.  f,  O.  1861, 
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Polioptila  hmbeyii  Bairii,  Rei'.  Am,  BdK.  p.  68  (1864). 

Polioflila  Umbeyti  Gundl.  Repert.  Fi»ico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,   p.  131   (1865); 

ib.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  410.— Grav,  Handl.  Bde.  I,  p.  137  (1869). 
Polioptila  lembeyi  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N,  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  78  (1874). 

—Cory,  List  Bde.  W.  [.  p.  6  (i88,0— Sharps,  Cat.  Bde,  Brit.  Mue. 

X.  p.444  (i&8s). 

Sp.  Guar.— a  narrow  black  line  commences  at  Che  top  of  the  eye,  ex- 
tending backwards,  bordering  the  ear-coverts;  above  bluish  gray: 
Anderparts  ashy  white,  the  white  clearest  on  the  abdomen ;  tail- 
feathers  narrow  and  long,  having  the  shafts  dark  brown,  outer 
feather  white,  except  the  i^asat  half  of  inner  web,  which  is  dark 
brown,  second  having  the  terminal  third  white  and  outer  web  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  white,  third  feather  lipped  with  white,  rest  of 
tail-feathers  brownish  black;  wings  brownish  black,  the  feathers 
edged  with  white,  no  white  on  the  edges  of  the  first  two  primaries. 
Length  (skin),  4..SS:  wing,  1.50;  tail.  ];  tarsun.  .70;  bill,  .35. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Polioptila  cscrulea  (Linn.). 

Motacilla  caruUa  LiSN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  337  (1766)- 

CuUcivora   rarula   D'Orb.  in   La   Sagra's   Hist.   Nat.   Cuba,  Ois.  p.  90 

(1840)— Brbwbr,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiat.  VII.p.  306(1860)  (Cuba). 

— GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  407  (Cuba). 
Polioptila  caruUa  Gundl.  J.  f  O.  1861,  p.  314;  ib.  1871,  p.  409. — CoRV, 

Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  51  (1880) :  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  6  (1883). 

Common  in  the  Bahama  Islands  ;  breeds.     Numerous  records 
from  Cuba. 


Family  TROGLODYTID^. 

Genus   Thryothorus  Vieill. 
Thryotkerus  VlElLLOT,  Analyse,  p.  45  (1816). 

Thryothorua  martinicensis  Scl. 

Thryothorus  martiHtcemis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  311.— SCL.  &  Salv.  Nom, 
Avium  Neotr.  p.  7  (1S73).— Lawh.  Pr.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mue,  I,  p.  35! 
(:878).— SiiARPE,  Cat.  Bda,  Brit.  Mus,  VI,  p.  i!8  (1881).— Corv, 
ListBdB.  W,  I.  p.  7  (1885). 

HyUmothrous  martinicensis  Gray,  Handl.  Bda.  I,  p.  191  (1869). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  parts  dark  brown,  very  narrowly  lined  on  the 
back;  feathers  or  the  wings  and  tail  banded  with  narrow  lines; 
under  Gurface  pale  rufous  brown.     Resembles  T.  grenadensis,  but 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  5;  wing.  I.lj;  tail.  3.10;  tarsus,  .80;  bill.  .10. 
Habitat.     Martinique. 

Thryothorus  rufescens  Lawr. 

Tkryolkoru!,  rufescens  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sol.  I.  p.  47  (1878) ;  /*. 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus,  [,  p.  486  (1878).— Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus. 
VI,  p.  2i8  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 

"Male.  Entire  plumage  rufous,  much  deeper  in  color  above,  of  a  tighter 
and  brighter  shade  underneath;  tail  dark  rufous,  regularly  and 
closely  crossed  with  narrow  bars  of  black;  the  coloring  of  the  iin- 
derpart  of  the  tail  is  duller,  but  is  barred  in  a  similar  manner;  in- 
ner wcbti  of  quills  hlacki):h  brown,  outer  webs  and  both  webs  of  the 
innermost  secondaries  dark  rufoue,  with  distinct  narrow  bars  of 
black;  upper  mandible  dark  brown,  the  under  yellowish-white;  feet 
pale  brown. 

Length,  4)  in.;   wing,  ij  :  tail,  i|;  larRus.  11-16;  bill  from  front 
9-16;  from  rictus  \."     (Lawr.  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Dominica  and  Guadeloupe. 

Thryothorus  musicus  Lawr. 

Thryothorus  music/ts  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  148  (1878);  ii. 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  486  (1878).— Sharpk,  Cat.  Bds.  Srit.  Mus. 
VLp-  JJ3  (188:).— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (188.1;). 

'•Male.  Above  ofa  dark  ferruginous,  somewhat  darker  on  the  crown  and 
brighter  on  the  rump;  lores,  and  a  line  running  back  From  the  eye, 
white  tinged  with  rufous;  the  exposed  portions  of  the  wings  are 
dark  rufous,  conspicuously  barred  with  black;  the  inner  webs  of 
the  primaries  are  blackieh-brown ;  under  wing-coverts  white;  the 
tail-feathers  are  dark  rufous,  barred  with  black;  the  entire  back  and 
upper  biil-coverts  are  marked  inconspicuously  with  narrow  trans- 
verse dusky  lines;  the  feathers  of  the  rump  have  concealed  white 
s halt- stripes,  which  become  wider  towards  the  ends  of  the  feathers ; 
the  feathers  of  the  back  also  have  the  basal  portion  of  their  shafts 
marked  with  white;  the  throat,  breast,  nnd  middle  of  the  abdomen 
are  white,  the  latter  tinged  with  rufous;  the  sides  are  light  ferru- 
ginous ;  the  under  tail-coverts  are  rufous,  each  feather  marked  with 
a  sublermtnal  round  black  spot;  upper  mandible,  black;  the  under 
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whitish,  with   the  end  duskj' ;   tnrsi  nnd  toes   light  brownish  flesh 

"Length  (fresh). 5i  in.;  wing  ij;  tail  i  13-16;  larsuel."     (Lawr., 
orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     St.  Viiicent. 

Thryothorus  grenadensis  Lawr 

Thryolkorus  grenadem-h  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  161  (187S) : 
/*.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  486  (1878).— Sharpk.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit. 
Mus.  Vr.  p.  118  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885). 

"FrmaU.  Upper  plumage  of  a  rather  bright  ferruginous,  a  little  inclin- 
ing to  brownish  on  the  head  and  hind  neck,  and  brighter  on  the 
rump;  lores  whitish  tinged  with  rufous;  a  light  rufous  stripe  ex- 
tends over  the  eye  to  the  hind  neck;  tail  dull  rufous,  barred  with 
black;  the  primary  quills  have  their  outer  webs  of  a  dull  light 
rufous,  with  broad  black  bars;  the  inner  webs  are  brownish-black; 
the  wing-coverts  and  tertials  are  rufous  with  narrower  black  bars ; 
under  wing-coverls  pale  rufous:  the  ihroal  is  very  pale  rufous,  in- 
clining to  whilisli ;  Ihe  breast  light  rufous ;  the  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men is  of  n  rather  paler  shade;  the  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  are 
of  a  bright  darker  ferruginous;  the  upper  mandible  brownish- 
black;  the  under  pale  yellow,  diiKky  at  the  tip;  tarsi  and  toes  hazel 

"Length  (frei^h),  4I  inches  ;  wing  2  j  ;  tail  1  j  :  tarsus  }  ;  bill  from 
front,  11-16."      (Lawr.  orig.  descr.) 

Grenada. 


Thryothorus  mesoleucus  Sci.. 

Thryothorus  mesoleucus  ScL.  V.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  14— ALLEN,  Bull.  Nutl. 
Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (1880).— Sharpi,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VL  [.. 
213  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  \.  p.  7  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. —  Top  of  head  brown,  the  feathers  delicately  edged  with  lighter 
brown,  giving  a  faint  nioltled  appearance  to  the  crown;  back  rufous 
brown,  the  rufous  showing  t>rightest  on  the  rump;  wings  and  tail 
brown  delicately  banded  with  brownish  black;  sides  of  the  head 
and  neck  hulT.  shading  into  bufiy  white  on  the  throat  and  breast; 
abdomen  and  crissum  pale  rufous  ;  bill  pale. 

Length  (skin).  4.05:  wing.  1.9,^;;  tail,  1.50;  tarsus.   .70:  bill,  .So. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 
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Family  MNI0TILTID,-E. 

Genus  Mniotilta  VrEiix. 
Maiofilla  VlElLLOT,  Analyse,  p.  45  (1816). 

Mniotilta  varia  (Liss.). 

Metarilla  vnfia  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  333  (1766). 

Mniotitla  varia  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  134  (1847V  —  Lemb.  Avcb  Cuba,  p. 
68  ([850),  — GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  18.SS.  P-  4751  '*-  Repert.  Fisico-Nat. 
Cuba,  I,  p.  131  (1865)  (Cuba).—  Brewer,  Pr.  Bosl.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
V[I.  p.  306  C1860)  (Cuba).— Albrec'iit,  J.  f.  O.  iS6j,  p.  193  (Ja- 
maica).—A.  &  E.  Nbwton.  Ibie,  1859.  p.  143  (St.  Croiii.— Bry- 
ant, Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  110(1859)  (Bahamas),— ScL. 
P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  70  (Jamaica).- March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nal.  Sci.  Phiia. 
1863,  p.  293  (Jamaica) —GUNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII, 
p.  177  (1S78)  (Porto  Rico).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  54  (1S80): 
ih.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Dominsjo,  p.  23  (iSS-;).- A.  &  E.  Newton, 
Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  105(1881). 

SylTicota  (Mniointa)  varia  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  XI.  p,  91 
(1S67)  (San  Domingo). 

Ilnhaina  Islands  and  Greater  Antilles.     Recorded  iilso  from  the 
Lesser  Antilles. 

Geni,s  Compsothlypis  Cab. 

Co,np!.olhlypis  Cab\NIS.  Mus.  M.'ill,  I.  p.  20  (18,-1). 

Cotnpsothlypis  atnericana  (Linn.). 

Paras  americanHS  Linn.  Svst.  Nat.  I,  p.  190  ( 1766). 

Sylvia   amerieana   DObb.    in   La  Sagra's  Hist,   Nat.   Cuba.   Ois,   p,  69 

(1840).— A,  &  E.  Nbwton,  Ibis.  1859,  p.  143  (.St.  Croix),     . 
Parula   americaaa   GoBSE.  Bds.  Jam.   p.  154    (1847),— Cash,  Proc.  Acad. 

Nat.   Sci.  Phila.  1S60,  p.  376  (St.  Thomas),- GlNDL,  J,  f.  O,  iS6[. 

p.  3!6  (Cuba) ;  ib.  187J,  p.  411   (Cuba),— Ai.brecht,  J,  r.  O,   i86i, 

p.    192   (Jamaica).— March.  Pr.   Acad,   Nat.   Sci.  Phila,   1863,   p. 

293   (Jamaica).— GuNDL.   Anal,   Boc.  Esp.   Hit^t.   Nat.   VII.  p.  176 

(1878)  (Porlo  Rico),— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  1.  p.  st  (1S80) ;  ib.  Bull.    . 

Nutt.  Orn,   Club.  VI,  p,  151  (1881)  (San    DoininKo):  /*,  Bds.  Haiti 

&  Snn    Domingo,  p,  2^  (18S5), 

Bahamas   ami    Greater   Antilles;    reconled  from  some  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles. 
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Gknus  Protonotaria  Baird. 

PretoHofaria  Baird.  Bds.  N.  Ain.  p.  J39  (l8.s8). 

Protonotaria  citrea  (Bodd.). 

Mofaeilla  citrta  Bodd.  Tab.  pi.  704  (1783). 

ProtoHolaria  ^Urca  Gl'NDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  3J4;  ib.  1862.  p.  178;  1*.  1872. 

p.  411;   ib.    Repert.    Fisico-Nal.    Cuba,   I,   p.    131    (186.1;)    (Cuba). 

—Baird.  Rev.   Am.    Bds.   p.    173  (1864).— Cory.   Lisi  Bds.    W.   I. 

p.  7  (1S85). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Genus  Helraithcnis  Rap. 
//r/»irMf™jRAi'iN-ES<t».'B.Journ(tePhvK.  LXXXVIII.  p.  417  (1S19). 

Helmitherus  vermivorus  (Gmel.). 

Molncilla  vertaivorn  Gmel.  Svst.  Nat.  I.  p,  9?  (1788). 
Vftmivafa  /ennsylvaaicii  GosuB.   Bds.  Jam.  p.   Ijo  (1847).— Albfecht, 
J.  f.  O.  1862.  pp.  194.   101    (Jamaica).—  March,  Pr.  Acad,  Nat.  bci. 

PhEla.  .863,  p,  293  (Jamaica). 
HtUnaia  vermivorus  Lemb.  Avcr  Cuba,  p,  3.?  (1850). 
Helmithtros  verifivorus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.   1855,  p.  476:  ib.   1861,  pp.  326. 

409  (Cubn). 
HtUnaia  vermivora  Brp.wrr.  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860), 

(Cuba). 
Helmitherss   vrrmivorus    GlNDi..   Repert.   Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,     I,   p.   232 

(1865):  ib.y  r.  O.  (87!.  p.  411  (Cuba).- CilRV,  Liet  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7 

(■885). 
llelmiHtkotkerus  vermivorus  A.  &  E.  Newton.  Ilandb.  Jamaica,  p.  10s 

(188.). 

Rccorclcd  from  Cuba  iind  Jnmiiica. 

Helmitherus  swainsoni  Actd.  ' 

.Sylvia  s-B.ainsoni  Ky-D.  Ora.  BJog.  U.  p.  563  (:834). 

Helmi/kerus  sivaiasoni  Baird.  Rev.   Am.   Bds.   p.    180  (1864).— Gindl. 

Repert.  Fisico-Nat.    Cuba,    I.   p.    232   (1865);    ib.  J.    f.    O.    187J.    p, 

411  (Cuba).^C<>RV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (1885), 
llelonaa  swainsoni  Newton.  P.  Z.  S.  1879.  p.  552  ( Jamaioi). 
HHminlkolherus  swainsoni  A.    &    E.    Newton,    Handb.  Jamaica,    p.    los 

{188.)- 
Helinaia  swainsoaiyLT.KtLlt.M.  Auk,  II.  p.  377  ('88.0  (Jamaica). 

Recorded  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
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Genus  Helminthophila  Ridcw. 
IlelmiHthophila  Ridoway,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VH,  p.  53  (l88j). 

Helminthophila  chrysoptera  (Linn.). 

Motacilla  chrysoptera  Linn.  Svst.  Nat,  I,  p.  3J3  ( 1766). 

Heliaaia  chrysoptera  Brewer.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  p.  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Hi-lminthopkaga  chrysoptera  Gl'NDL.  J.  f.  O.  186:,  p.  3J6:  ib.  tSfil.  p.  177; 

I*.    1872,   p.   411;   I*.   Repert.   Fisico-Nat.   Cuba.   I.    p.   132   (1S65) 

(Cuba).— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  7  (18S5). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Helminthophila  bachmani  (Aud.). 

Sylvia  iarAmaas  \VD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  p.  483  (1S34). 
Helinaiii  backmaaii 'L.e.MB.  Aves  Cuba.  p.  36  (1850). 
Htlminthofhaga  *oc;*(ii«ni"  ■■Cab."  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  18S5,  p.  475:  (*.   1861, 

pp.  3^6,  409:  ik.  Repert.  fis[co-N'at.   Cuba,  I,  p.  J3J  (1865)  (Cuba). 

—Cory,  List  Bds,  W.  I.  p.  7  (1SS5). 
Ilelimiia  *a<-*»jn»(  Brcwer,  Pr.  BokI.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  V[|,  p.  307  (1860) 

(Cuba). 

Accidenbil  in  Cuba. 

Helminthophila  peregrina  (Wii.s.). 

Sylvia  pertgrina  WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  IV,  p.  S3  (iSu). 

Helinaia peregrina  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.    Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Helminfbopbagn  peregrina  GlSDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  3J6;  ib.  l86j.  p.   177; 

I*.  1872,   p.  411:  ib.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,   1.  p.   232   (1S65) 

(Cuba).— Cory.  List  Bds.  \V.  I.  p.  7  (i8Ss). 

Accidental  iri  Cuba.     Bahama    Islands?    A    specimen    in  my 
cabinet  is  labelled  "Bahama  I."  ;  tbc  culli-'ctur  i^  unknown. 

Gknus  Dendroica  Gray. 
Dendroica  Gray.  Gen.  Bds.  App.  8  (1842). 


Dendroica  tigrina  (Gmei..). 

Afofacilla  tigrina  Gmel,  Sj'sl,  Nat.  I.  p.  9S5  (1788). 
Sylvia  marilima  D'Obb.  in  Ln  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba 
Certhiola  marilima  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  87  (1847). 
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HhimamfkHH  miirilimiis  Oism..  J-   f-    O.    iSsS.  1>-    ■174'    'l>     '861,    p.    40; 

(Cuba). 
Sylvicolii  marillma  Brvant.  Pr,  Bnst.  Soc  Niit.  Hist,  V[I,  p.  ,110  (1S59) 

(Bahuma«).— Brewrr.  Pr.  Bo>t.  Soc.  Nat.  Mist.  VII,   p.  ^07   (iSAo) 

(Cuba). 
JiradriFca  ti^rina  A.  &  E.  Newtox.  Ibis.  1859.  p.  144  (St.   CroiK). — Soi.. 

P.  Z.  S.   1S6:,   p.  71   (Jamaica).— Albreiht,  J.   I".   O.   i86j,   p.   195 

(Jiimaitn).— Ci>HV.  Bds.  Bahama   I.  p.    63    (1880):    ih.   Bull.   Nutt. 

Orn.    C]»l),  VI,   p,  1^1    (iSSi):/A.  B.is.  Ilnitj  &  S:iii   Ooiningio.  p.  25 

{1885). 
Drndroiea  trigriaa  Gv^w..  l-   f.  O.   1S61.  p.   j-fi  (Ciilia).— March.   Pr. 

Acad.  Nat.  Set.  Phila.  iWy,  p.  .19.1  yainaiira). 
PeriMoglossa  Hgflmi  CJl'Mil,.  Repert.  fisiito-Nat.  Cuba.  I,  p,  Jj.i    (1865) ; 

ib.y  f.  O.  187^.  p.  4r.!  (UHha);i».  Anal.  Soc.  E«p.  Hist.  Nat.   VII, 

p.  178  (1878)  (Port..  Rico).— foRV.  List  Bils.  W.  I.  p.  7  (tSSs). 

Rccinded  tVi.iii   BaliLiniu    M;iii<ls,    Gitater   Antilles,    am)  St. 


Dcndroica  JEStiva  (Cmki,.). 

Molaeilla  asliva  CJmel.  Syst.  Niit.  I.  p.  996  O73S). 

Hiimam/'hKS  lesliviis  Bp.?  Gi^nih..  J.  f.   O.  1885,   p.   472   (Cuba)  .'—C mi. 

J.  (.  O.  ISA.,  p.  .IJA  fCiiba). 
Syivicoix  lesttva?   Brewbh.    Pr.  Bo.*t.  Soi-.  Nat.  Hist.    VII,   p.   307  (i36o) 

(Cuba)?— FiNsi-ii.  P.  Z.  S.  1870.  p.  ,^64  (Trinidad). 
Demlraica  ^.</ir.i?  T\\l.i>n.    Ibis.     iSr.4,    p.   8t    (TriiiLdad).— Cc)RV,    Bdb. 
Rahama.   I.  p.  56  (18S0). 

Cuba?  aiul  the  IJiihainii  Islaiuls? 

It  is  <Imibtf.il  if  l>.  iestiva  occins  in  tlie  West  Iiidirs.  as  in 
some  plumntrcs  it  is  diflicult  to  (listiii^iiish  tVom  the  cluKely  itllied 
(onus  wliich  otciir  theic. 

Dcndroica  petechia  (l.iw.). 

MoUicilla  p.te,bin  Linn,  Sv.t.  N'ai.  I,  p.  334   (17M). 

Sylvia  ptiv-hiit  L.vrii.  Gen.  Sv.i.  II.  p.  '535   1.179(1). ^ViKir.r..  '>"'^-   -\"'- 

Sept.  II.  p.  7.1.  (.807). 
Sylvitolii  iF^/iva  Gns.SK,  Bil-.Jniii.  p.  157  (1S47). 
Deiidrtrni  a-slh'ii  A.  S;  E.  NV.WToX,  Ibis,  1859.  p.  143. 
DcttHrxta  petechia  Sci-  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  \i   (l86j).— Al.HREfHT.  J.  f.  (). 

l36j,  p.  19.1.— Gr,\y.  Hnndl.  Bils.  I,  p.  ;4<)  (i8(k,)— Sfl,.-&  S.VLV, 

Xom.  Avium  Neotr.    p.  9   (187.I),— (JlNnl..   Anal.    Soc.   E«p.    Hist. 

Nat.  VII. p.   18;  (1S7S1.— Cory.   Bds.   Bahama  I.   p.   57  (1880);/^. 

List  Bdi.  \V.  1.  p.  S  (1S85).— A.  ,S:  E.  Ne\vti>n,  Ilandb.  Jamaica,  p. 
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106  C18S1).— RiDGw.   Pr.  U.   S.    Nat.  Mub.  VII,  p.   172   (1884).— 

CouBS,  Kej  N.  Am.   Bds.  p.  197  (1884).— Sharpe,  Cat.  Bils.  Brit. 

Mu..  X,  p.  277  (.8S5). 
Sylvieota  petechia  Bhvant,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  67  (:867). 
Dendraca  petechia   e.  Jamaicensis   SuND.    Oefv.    K.    Vet.   Akad.   F8rh- 

1869.  p.  607. 
Dendroica  petechia  Cassin,   Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhilB.   i860,   pp.   192. 

376.— March,  Pr.  Acad.  N«t.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  192.— Baird,  Rev. 

Am,  Bds.  p.  199  (1864).— Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.   Hi^t.   N.  Am.   Bds. 

I,  p.  1:6(1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — UnderpartB  bright  j-eliow,  streaked  with  dull  rufous  on 
the  breast  and  sides;  forehead  j'ellowish,  shading  into  olive  green 
on  the  top  of  the  head;  a  tinge  of  rufous  on  the  concealed  portions 
of  the  feathers  on  the  forehead ;  back  olive  green ;  wings  and  tail 
brown,  edged  with  yellowish ;  under  surface  of  tail  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  bright  yellow,  the  feathers  tipped  with  otive  green ;  the 
upper  surface  of  tail-feathers  having  the  inner  web«  yellow. 

Female: — Somewhat  greener   than   the   male;   more    yellow    on 
the  rump  and  tail-coverts ;  no  rufous  on  the  head. 

Length  (skin),  4.50;  wing,  l.tjo;  tail.  1.60;  tarsus,  .74. 
Habitat.     Jamaica.     Accidental  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 


Dendroica  petechia  gundlachi. 

{f)  Molacilla  albicollit  Gmbl,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  983  (1788}. 
Rhimamfihus  asttvus  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  472. 

Sylvicola petechia  Brewbr.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hial.  VII,  p.  307  (i86o). 
Dendroica  albicoUis  Cassin.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.   186a,   p.   191.— Lawr 

Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  i860,  p.  ift—GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861 ,  p.  326. 
Dendroiea   guadlacki  Baird.  Rev.  Am.   Bds.   p.    197   (1864).— Gunul. 

J.  r.  O.  1872.  p.  4'4- 
Dendroica  gviidlachi  GvfiDi..  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,  1,  p.  234  (1865) 

—Gray,   Handl.  Bdf.  I,  p.   241   (1S69).— Sharpk,   Cat.   Bds.   Brit. 

Mus.  X,  p.  278  (1885). 
Dendraca  petechia  d.   cabana  ScNO.    Oefv,    K.  Vet.  Akad.    Fdrh,   1869 

p.  608. 
Dendroica  petechia  var.  gvndlacki  Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist,  N.  Am.  Bds. 

I.  p.  216(1874). 
Dendraca  petechia  var,  gundlachi  CORV,  Bds,  Bahama  I.  p.  .s8  (1880), 
Dendraca  petechia  gundlachi  CouES,  Bds.   Colo.  Vail,  p,  255  (1878}.— 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p,  8  (1885). 

Sp.  Char,  Male: — Lower  part  of  throat  streaked  ;  above  yellowish  green; 
crown  showing  no  signs  of  rufous,  or  only  a  faint  tinge;  feathers 
yellowish,  brighter  towards  the  bill. 
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FemaU: — Similar  to  the  male,  but  somewhat  paler,  and  showing 
leas  jeliow  on  the  tail. 

Length  (skin):  4.8;  wing,  1.45;  tail,  J.ij;  tarsus,  .83. 
Habitat.     Cuba.     Accidental  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Dendrolca  petechia  ruficapilla. 

Motacilla  ruficapilla  Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat.  1,  p.  971  (1788). 

Syh'icola  ruficafilla  Bp.  Consp.  I.  p.  307  JiSso). 

Dendroica  ruficapilla  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  201  (1864). 

Deadraca  rafirafitta  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  240  C'869). — Shabph,  Cat. 

Bds,  Brit.  Mufl.  X,  p.  275  (1885). 
DtHdroica  feteckia  var,  ruficapilla  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Rri>GW.  Hist.  N.  Am. 

Bds.  I,  p.  217  (1874)- 
Dendraca  petechia  var.   raficapUla   Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.    Nat.  MuE.  I,  p.  486 

(1878). 
Dendraca  prttckia  ruficapilla  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  8(1885). 

Length,  4.75;  wing,  1.6:  tail,  2.10;  tersus,  .82. 

This  form  approaches  very  closely  to  D.  petechia,  but  lacks 
the  distinct  rufous  crown.  Throat  streaked  heavily;  the  under 
tail-coverts  are  also  streaked  ;  otherwise  like  D.  petechia. 

Habitat.      Barbuda,  Antjgua,  Porto  Rico,  and  St.  Thomas. 

Dendrolca  petechia  meUnoptera. 
Deadraca  ftteckia  var.  mtlanoptera  Lawr.  Pr.   U.  S.  Nat.  Mus,   I,   p 

453  {'878)- 
Dendraca  peteckia  melanoplera  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (i88,s). 
Dendraca  melanoplera  Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  279  (1885). 

Length.  4-50:  wing,  3.30;  tail,  i.8s;  tarsus.  ,69. 

This  forjn  resembles  petechia  ruficapilla,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, but  varies  in  having  the  wing-coverts  black,  and  it  is 
somewhat  smaller  in  size  ;  the  rufous  streaks  are  narrower  and 
darker.  The  female  lacks  the  rufou.s  crown  and  stripes  on  (he 
under  surface. 

Habitat.     Guadeloupe  and  Dominica. 

Dendroica  capitalis  Lawr. 

Dendricca  petechia   c.   barbademis   SuND.   Oefv.    K.    Vet.   Akad.   Fiirh. 

1869.  p.  608. 
Dendraca  capitalis  Lawr.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1868,  p.  359.— Gray. 

Handl.  Bds.  IH,  Index,  p.  202  (1871).— Couas,  Key  N.  Am.  Bds.  p. 
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197  (1S84),— Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (iS8,0— Shabpe.  Cat  Bds. 
Bril.  MuR.  X.  p.  j8o  (iSS,:;). 
Dendroica   cafifalh  Bd.  Bwb.   &   Rmr.w.   \U<^\..   N.  Am.  Bds,  I.   p.   271 

(.874). 

Sp.  Char.  3/n/e: — Top  of  the  head  dark  rufouti  brown,  exlending  to  the 
nape,  but  not  reaching  the  eve;  upperparls  greenish  vellow:  wings 
and  tnil  brown,  edged  with  vellow:  inner  webK  of  the  tail-featheni 
bi^adly  edged  with  bright    vellow;  undcrparts  vellow,  streaked  with 

Female: — Entire  upper  surface  olive  green;  entire  under  surfate 
pale  yellow  ;  tail  as  in  the  male. 

Length  (skin).  4:  wing,  3.45:  tail.  1.75:  tarsuB.  .75. 
Habitat.     Biirliadoes. 


Dendroica  rufigula  ItAtnD. 

Deudroica  riijigula  Baird.  Rev.  Am,  Bds.  p.  104  (i8f)4). 

Dendraca  rufigula  Gray,  llandl.  Bdh   I.  p.  J41  ([SO.,).— Lawr.  Pr.  I".  S. 

Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  4S6  (1S78).— CoRV.  Li«  Bdw.  W.  L    p.  8  (18851.— 

SiiARPE,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X.  p.  3S5  (:S3,0. 
Deadioica  vieilloli  var.  rufigula  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Rimiw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bd«. 

L  p.  2.7(1874). 

Dendraca  vieilloli  rufigvla  Cot  Es,  Bds.  Colo.  Vail.  p.  ;.<;6  (1878). 
Deaditeea  z-if/lUU  (pi.)  Sai.v.    &  CS<.dm.    Biol.    Cenlr.    Amer.  Aves.   I. 
p.  115  (iSSo). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  and   throat  rufous  brown ;  upper  parts  grceni^h 
yellow:  wings  and  tail  brown,  broadly  edged  with  yellow;   under- 
parts  brif^ht  yellow,  streaked  with  rufous  on  the  breiisl  and  flanks: 
a\illarics  and  under  wing-coverls  bright-yellow. 
Length  (skin).s:  wing,  j.25;  tail.  2:  tarsus,  .7.^ 

Habitat.     Martinique. 

Dendroica  eoa  (Oosm:). 

Sylvicelu    eon  GiissE,    Bds.  Jam.    p.    1  ;S  (1^47;. — Bp.    Consp.    I.   p.    J09 

(1S50).— Albreoit.J.  f.  U.  iSfi.:.  p.  jo.. 
Dendncca  eoa  ^Cl..  P.  Z.  S.   iHfii.  p.  77  (?)— (iR.vv,  ilandl.  Bds.  I.  p.  240 

(1869).— SfXD.   Oefv.    K.    Vet.  Akad.    FtSrii.    1869.   p.   609— A.  & 

E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,   p.  106  ([S81).— Cot  ks.  Key  N.  Am. 

Bds.  p.  297   (1S84).— CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (18S5).— Sharpe, 

Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  j66  (i88i). 
Dendroica  eoa  B.^ird.  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  195  (i8Ch).— Bii.  BwR.  &  Ridgw. 

Hi-t.  N.  Ain.  Bds.  I.  p.  .-ifi  (1874). 
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"Male: — Upper  parts  olive,  approaching  lo  yellow  0:1  thiiiump;  tides  of 
head  marked  with  a  band  of  ornngc.  extending  from  tlie  ear  to  the 
beak,  and  meeting  both  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  chin.  Wings 
(quills  and  coverts)  blackish,  with  j'ellowish  edges.  Tail  blackish- 
olive,  with  yellow  edges ;  the  outermost  two  feathers  on  each  side 
'  have  the  greatest  portion  of  tlie  inner  webs  pale  yellow.  Un- 
derparls  pole  j-uUow.  The  crown,  rump,  tertials,  belly,  and 
under  tail-coverts  sparselj'  marked  with  undefined  spotH  of  pale 
orange. 

"Female: — Nearly  as  In  the  male,  but  the  deep  orange  is  spread 
over  the  whole  cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and  breast.  The  head  and  back 
are  dusky  gray,  tinged  with  olive,  and  patched  with  the  fulvous  much 
more  largely,  but  irregularly,  as  if  laid  upon  the  darker  hue. 
Length,  5  inches',  expanse,  7.60:  wing,  3.70;  tail,  1.90;  rk'uK 
nearly  .60;  tarsus,  .90;  middle  toe,  .50.  Iris  dark  hazel ;  feet  horn- 
color;  beak  pale  horn;   culmen  and  tip  darker."  {Gosie,  I.  c). 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Mr,  Sharpe  considers  Z>.  eoa  to  be  a  hybrid  between  D.  blach- 
burnim  and  D.  petechia  or  D,  eestiva.  The  tj'pe  specimens 
are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dendroica  csenilescens  (Gmbl.). 

Moiacilla  caraUstens  Gmkl.  Syet.  Nat.  I,  p.  960  (1788). 

Sylvia  c<erulescens    D'OrB.   in    La  Sagru's  Hist.   Nat.   Cuba,   Ols.    p.   63 

(.8-10). 
Sylvicela pannota  GoBsa.,   Bds.  Jam.  p.  162  (1817). 
SylvicBla  canadensis  GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p.   if.2  (ia47).— Sall6,  P.  Z.  S. 

1857,  p.  231  (San  Domingo).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

Vii,  p.   110(1859)  (Bahamas).— Brewer,  •'r.  Bost  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

VII,  p.  307  (:S6o)  (Cuba). 
Rhimampiu,  caaadfHfis  Gv^ox..  ].  (.  O.  1855,  p.  473;  1S61,  p.  io8  (Cuba). 
Dendraxa panaosa  Albrecht,  J.  f,  O.  i8(J3,  p.  193  (Jamaica). 
DeHdrei<a  eanadcmis  Gvndl.  J.  f.  O.  1S61,  p.  396  (Cuba).— March,  Pr. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  293  (1863)  (Jamaica). 
Dendraca  oiaadensis  Scl.  P.  Z,  S.   1861,  p.  70  (Jamaica).— Albreciit,  J. 

f.  O.  i86j,p,  193. 
DaHdroica  carulesceas  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  186  (1864)  ( ?).— Gt'NDL. 

Repert.  Fisico-Nat,  Cuba,   I,  p.  233  (1865) ;  /*.  J.  f.  O,   1871,  p.  413 

(.Cuba);  ib.  Anal.   Soc.  Esp.   HiKt.  Nat.  VII,  p.   179(1878)  (Porto 

Rico). 
Sylvicola  {Devdra^a)  caaadcnfis  Bkyant,  Pr.   Bost.  Soc.  Na(.    Hist.  XI, 

p.  91(1867). 
DendrtECa  creralcscca'  CoRV.  Bds.  liahnma  I.  p.  53  (:83o)  :   ib.  Bull.  Nnll. 

Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151  (iS3i)  ;  /*.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  26 
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(1885) !  .*.  List  Bdn.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885).— A.  &  E.  NewToN,  Handb. 
JflmaicB,  p.  to6  ( I SS:)— Tristram,  [bis,  18S4,  p.  168. 

Common  in  the  Bahamas  atid  Greater  Antilles  in  winter. 


Dendroica  coronata  (Linn.). 

Metacilla  coronata  LlNM.  Sjst.  Nnt.  I,  p.  333  <I766). 

Sylvia  coronata  D'Orb  in  La  Sagnis  HUt.  Nat.  Cuba,  OJs.  p.  60  (1840). 

Rkimamphii     coroaatui    GlHDL.  J.   f.    O.    iSjS,    p.   473;  ib.    lS6l,  p.  40S 

(Cuba). 
Sylvicola   coronata   Gossb,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  155  {i847>.— Sall6,  P.  Z.  S. 

1857.  p-  231   (.S:in  Domingo).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bo't.  Soc.  Nat,  Hid. 

VU.  p.  [lo.  (iS;9)   (Bahamas).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

Vir.   p.  307   (iSGo)    (Cuba).— Albrecht,  J.   f.   O.    t86j,    p.    aoi 

Oamaicn). 
Dendroica  coroaataa  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1S61,  p.  326  (Cuba). 
Dendroica   coronala   March,   Pr.   Acad    Nat.    Sci.   Phila.    1S63,   p.   J91 

(Jamaica).— GuNDL.    Repert.     Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,   I,   p.   233  (1865) 

(Cuba);/*.  Anal.  Soc  Etp.   Hist.   Nal.  VII,  p.  t8o  (1878)  (Porto 

Rico). 
Sylvicola   (^Dendraca)   eorouata  Brva.nt,   Pr.   Bost.    Soc.   Nat.  Hist.  XI. 

p.  9.  (.867). 
Dendraca  coronata  CoRV,  Bds.  Bahama  I,  p.  59  (iSSo)  ;  ih.  Bull.  Nutt. 

Orn.   Club,    VI,  p.   151   (1S81);  /*.    Bds.   Haiti  &  San  Domingo, 

p.  30  (1885) ;  ib.  LiM.  Bdfi.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885).— A.  &  E.  Newton, 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.   109  (iSSi). 

Common  in  winter  in  the  B:ihamas  and  Greater  Antilles. 


Dendroica  maculosa  (Gmel.). 

Motaeilla  maculosa  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  984  (1788). 

Sylvia  maculosa  D'Orb  in  La  Sagra's  IliKt.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  72  (1840). 

Rhimamphus  macalosus  Gvudi.,  }.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  474  (Cuba). 

Sylvicola  maculosa  BRYANT.  Pr,  Bos,t.  Sot.  Nat.  Hist.  VH,  p.  no  (iSsg) 

(Bahamas).- Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (1S60) 

(Cuba). 
Dendroica  maculosa  Gundl.  J.  f.   O.    1S61,   p.  316;  i*.  1871,  p.  41s;  '*. 

Repert.  Fifico-Nat.  Cuba,   I,  p,   134  (1S65)  (Cuba);   16.  Anal.  Soc 

Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VH,  p.   183  (1S78)  (Porto  Rico). 
Dendraca  maculosa  CoRV,  Bds.   Bahama  I,  p.  6j   (i83o>;  ii.  Bds.  Haiti 

Si  San  Domingo,  p.  29  (1885) ;  ib.  Lif,t  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885). 
Occasional  winter  visitant    in    the   Greater  Antilles  and  the 
Bahama   Islands. 
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Dendroica  csrulea  (Wils.)- 

Sylvia  camUa  Wils.  Am.  Om.  II.  p.  141  (iSio). 

DtHdroica   caruUa  Gl'NDL.  J.   i.  O.    1S61,'  p.  326;   ib.   1871,  p.  414;   ib. 

Repent.  Fisico-Na(.  Cuba,  I,  p.  134  (186s)   (Cuba).— Baird,  Rev. 

Am.  Bds.  p.  191  (1864). 
Rhimampkus  emraleui  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  177  (Cuba). 
Dendraca  cisruUa  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (i88s)- 
Cuba,     No  other  West  India  Record. 

Dendroica  pennsylvanica  (Linn.). 

Molacilla penmylvanica  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  333  (1766). 

Syivicela  icUrocefkala  Bryant,  Pr.   BobL  Soc.   Nat.   HUt.  VII,  p.  1 10 

(1859)   (Bahamas). 
Dendraiea  fenmylvanica  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p,  191  {1864). 
Dtadrnea  penntylvanica    CORY,  Bds,   Bahama  I.   p.  62  (1880);  th.  List 

Bds.  W.  J.  p.  8   (188s). 
Bahama  Islands  in  winter. 

Dendroica  striata  (Forst.). 

Muacieapa  striata  "Forstbr,  Phil.  Trann.  LXII,  383." 

Sylvia  itriata  Lbmb.  Aves  Cuba,  p,  33  (1850). 

BkimatBphus strialusGvaiA..).  f.  O.  1855,  p.  475;  ib.  i86i,p.409  (Cuba). 

Syivicela  striata  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  110(1859) 

(Bahamas).— Brkwbr  ib.  p.  307  (Cuba). 
Dendroica  ilrialHS  Gundl,  J.  f.  O.   1861,  p.  326  (Cuba). 
Dendroica  striata   Gundl.   Repert.  FJfiico-Nat.   Cuba,  I,    p.  134    (1865); 

ib.  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  414  (Cuba)  i  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VH, 

p.  .Si  (1878)  (Porlo  Rico). 
Dendrceca  striata  CoRV,  Bds.  Bahamfl  L  p.  61  (iSSo) ;  ib.  Liet  Bds.  W.  I. 

p.  8  (1885).— A.  &  E.  NawTON,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881). 

Common  in  winter  in  the  Bahama  Islands.     Recorded   from 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica. 

Dendroica  pharetra  (Gossg). 
Syivicela  pbaretra  GossB.,  Bds.  }im.  p.   163  {1857)— Bp.  Consp.    I,   p. 

309  (1850). — OsBURN,  Zool.   1859,  p.  6660. 

Dendraca  pharetra  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  71.— Albrrcht,  J.  f.  O.  1861, 
p.  193. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  141  (1869).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom. 
Avium  Neotr.  p.  9  (1873).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p. 
106  (i38i)— CouES,  Key  N.  Am.  Bds.  p.  297  (1884).— Cory,  List 
Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1&85).— Sharpe,  C.it.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  33J 
(188s). 
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/*p«rfr»/™ ///n™/™  liAlBD,  Rev.  Am.  Biis.  p.  192  (1S64).— Bd.  Bwr.  & 
RiuGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bda,  1,  p.  2^0  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male  : — Entire  plumage  dull  white  and  black,  in  general  appear- 
ance resembling  Muielilla  varia  at  the  first  glance.  Throat  white, 
the  feathers  narrowly  lipped  with  black,  giving  a  dotted  appearance; 
the  black  marking  becomes  heavier  on  the  breast  and  belly;  top 
of  head  heavily  streaked  with  black  and  white;  rump  and  upper  tail 
coverts  olive  brown;  wings  and  tail  brown,  showing  a  faint  olive 
tin^e:  under  wing-coverts  white. 

^rm«/r;— Similar  to  the  male,  but  duller  In  coloration ;  less  black 
on  the  under  surface;  more  brown  on  the  lower  back,  rump  and 

Length  (skin),  4.40;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  2.05;  tarsus,  .71. 
Habitat.     J.imaica. 

Dendroica  blackbumisE  (Gmel.). 

Moiatilla  blaciburniiB  Gytr.\..  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  977  (178S). 

Sylvicola  blaciburniie  BrVANT,   Pr.    Bost.    Soc.   Nat.  Hist.    YII,    p.    no 

(1859)  (Bahamas). 
Deadroicf  bliuibttrnits  Ba:rd,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  189  (1864)- 
Deadrutea  blackburnim  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  6a  (1880)  ;  ib.    List  Bds. 
W.  L  p.  8  (1885)- 
Accidental  in  the  Bahama  Islands  in  winter. 


Dendroica   dominica  (Linn.). 

Motacilla  dominica  Linn.  SysL  Nat,  I,  p.  334  {1766). 

Sylvia  fensitia  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra'g  Hiat  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  65  (1840), 

Sylvicola peHiilii  Go^sv.,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  156  {1847).— Salle,  P.   Z.  B.  185 

p.  231  (San  Domingo). — Brewer,  Pr.  Bosl.  Soc  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  ] 

307  (i860)  (Cuba).— Albreciit,  J.  f.  O.  :362,  p,  101  (Jamaica 
JfiimumfAus  penfilis  Gi.\DL.  J.  f.  O.  1885,  p.  474;  ib.  i36i,  p.  40S  (Cuba). 
Dendroica  superciiiosa  GvsDL.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.   326  (Cuba).— March,  Pr. 

Acad.  Nat.  bci.  Phila.  1S63,  p.  293  (Jamaica). 
Dendroica  dominica  Gvaai-  Rcpert.   Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,  L  p.    235  (1865) ; 

ib.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  41s  (Cuba).— Brace,  Pr.   Bost.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist. 

XIX,   p.   240  (1877)    (Bahamas).— Gi'NDL.  Anai.   Soc  Esp.  Hist. 

Nat.  Vlt,  p.  1S4  (1S7S)  (Porto  Rico). 
Dtndra-ca  dominica  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  G.i  (1880)1  '*■  Bds.  Halt!  & 

S.an  Domingo,  p.  17  (1SS5) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  8  (1SS5),— A.  &  E. 

Newton,  Ilandb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (:880. 

Common  in  winter  in  tlit  Raliamas  and  Greater  Antilles  ;  pos"!- 
blj'  resident  in  Jnmaicu. 
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Dendroica  adclaids  Baird. 

Dendroica  adelaidar  Baihd,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  ?I2  (1864). 

Sylvicola  {Dcndraca)  adeiaidte  Bryant,   Pr.  Bost.  Soc,  Nat,   Hist,   X, 

p.  551  (1366). 
Dendraca  adelaidte  Sund.  Oefv.    K.   Vet.    Akad.   F6rh.    Stockh.    1869,  p. 

615.— Grav,  Handl.  Bds.  11,  p.   24:    (1870).— Scl.   &  Salv.   Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  9  (1873).— Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  HiBt.  N«t  VII, 

p.  iSs  (1S78).— RiDGw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.  V,  pp.  52s,  536  (1883). 

— CouES,  Key  N.  Am.  Bds.  p.  397   (1884).— Cory,  List  Bds.   W.  I. 

p.  8  (iSSj).— SiiARPE,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit,  Mus,  X,  p.  306  (1885). 
Dendroica  graciir  var.   adeiaidte  Bo.  Brew.  &  RiDGW.  Hist,  N.  Am.  Bds, 

I,  p.  220  (1874)- 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — "Entire  upper  parts,  and  sides  of  neck  as  far  forward 
as  the  eyes,  unifomi  ash  gray.  Beneath,  including  edge  of  bend  of 
wing,  bright  yellow;  lining  of  wingii,  axillaries,  and  criBsuni, 
white.  A  broad  yellow  line  from  bill  to  eye,  with  the  eyelids  yellow; 
forehead  and  sides  of  Tertez  black.  A  black  loral  line.  Wings 
with  two  conspicuous  white  bands;  the  quills  and  tail-feathers 
blackish,  edged  externally  with  whitish,  internally  with  purer 
white.  There  lateral  tail-feathers  with  a  quadrate  terminal  white 
patch  on  inner  web.  Bill  black.  Legs  pale  yellowish."  (Baird,  I.  c). 
Length,  4.7;  wing,  2.1:  tail,  J.o.i; ;  tarsuB,  .65. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Dcndraica  odelaidK  delicata. 

Deudraca  adelaidar  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.   1871,  p.  269.— Allen,  Bull.  Nutl.  Orn. 

Club.  V,  p.  1O6  (1880). 
Dcndraca  adelaida  delicata  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  V,  p.  52,^  (1882). 

—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  3  (1S85). 
Dendraca  dtlicala  Skarpb,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  306  (1885). 

General  appearance  of  D.    adelaidm,   but  difiers   in   having  brighter 
yellow  on  the  superciliaries  and  undcrparts;  the  yellow  superciliary  line 
is  broader,  occupying  the  whole  forehead  encept  a  narrow  central   line, 
and  the  back  more  plumbeous;  it  in  aUo  slightly  larger. 
Length,  4.4s;  wing,  2.10;  tail.  2.10;  tarsus,  .70. 
Habitat.     Saotu  Lucia. 

Dendroica  virens  (Gmel.). 

Molacilla  virens  GmbL.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  985  (178S). 
Bkimamphus  virens  GUNBL.  J.  f.  O.  1855.  p.  474  (Cuba). 
Sylvicola   virtas   Bhbwer   Pr.    Bost.  Soc.  Nat.    Hist.   VII.  p.  307  (1860') 
(Cuba). 
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Dendroica  virens  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bdn.  p.  182  (1864).— Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 

1861,  p.  416;  ib.  1871.  p.   413;  I*.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat  Cuba,  I,  p. 

233  ('865)  (Cuba). 

Dendraca  virens  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  MuB.  I,  p.  54  (1878)  (Dominica).— 

A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881).— Corv,  List    Bds. 

w.  r.  p.  8  (188s). 

Recorded  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Dominica. 

Dendroica   kirtlandi  Baird. 

Sylvicola  kirtlandi "Bwhd,  Ann.  N,  Y.  Lye.  V,  p.  217  (1852). 
Dendroica  itrtlandiiBAlsiD.  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  206  (1864). 
Dtndraca  kirtlandi  CoRV,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  66  (iS3o) ;  ib.  Lint  BdE.  W. 
I.  p.  8  (1885). 

Cominon  in  winter  at  New  Providence  and  Andros,  Bahama 
Islands  ;  probably  ranges  a!>  far  south  as  Long  Island  ;  no  other 
record.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  resident  and  breeds  in  the 
Bahama  Islands. 


Dendroica  pityophila  (Gundl.). 

Sylvicola pityophUa  Gundl.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Ljc.  1855,  p.  160. — Brbwbr,  Pr. 

BoBl.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 
Jttimampius pityopiiiBi  Gvnoh.  J.  f.  O.  1S57,  p.  340. 
Dendroica  fityopkita  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  BdE.  p.  208  (1864).— Bd.  Bwr.  St. 

RiUGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  221  (1S74). 
Dendreeca  filyofkila  Gl'ndl.   Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  234  (1865). 

—Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  341  (1869).— Couhs,  Kej-  N.  Am.  Bds.  p. 

297  ( 1884).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885)— Sharpk,  Cat.  Bds. 

Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  322  (iSSj). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — "Above,  including  sides  of  head  and  neck,  uniform 
plumbeous  gray;  tlie  forehead,  vertex  and  loral  region  olive  green; 
chin  and  fore-neck  bright  yellow,  extending  on  the  middle  of  jugu- 
lum,  and  bordered  by  black  streaks  Cowards  lower  part  of  neck,  most 
conspicuous  on  sides  of  breast.  Beneath  dull  white,  the  insides  of 
wings  more  ashy,  the  flanks  something  like  the  back.  Two  dull 
ashy  white  bands  across  the  wing-coverts ;  the  quill-  and  tail-feathers 
edged  with  paler  ash  than  the  ground  color.  Lateral  tail-feather 
with  a  whitish  patch  on  the  inner  web,  running  forward  to  a  point 
along  the  shaft,  including  the  whole  web  at  the  end;  second  feather 
with  a  more  restricted  patch  of  the  same."  (Baird,  I.  c.) 
Length,  4.50;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  2.20;  tarsus,  ,56;  bill,  .45. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 
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Dendroica  vigorsU  (Aud.). 

Sytvia  /iflm  WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  Ill;  p.  25  (1811)  (Nee  Latham,  1790). 
Sylvicola  (DtHdraca)  pinus   Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist  XI,  p.  67 

(.867). 
Dendraca  finns  Cory,  Eds.  Bahama  I.  p.  69  (1880) ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  St. 

Domingo,  p.  33  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bde.  W.  \.  p.  8  ('885). 
Sylvia  vigorsii AvD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  153  (1835). 
Dendroica  vigonii  Stejn.  Auk,  II,  343  (1885). 

Common  in  winter  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  San  Domingo ; 
breeds  in  San  Domingo. 

Dendroica  discolor  (Vieill.). 

Sylvia  discolor  Vieill.  Oib.  Am.  Sept.  11,  p.  37  (1807). — Lemb.  Avea 
Cuba,  p.  3J  (i8io)  (Cuba). 

Sylvicola  discolor  GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  159  (1847)- — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost, 
Soc  Nat.  Hist.  VU,  p.  no  (1859)  (Bahamas))  ib.  X,  p.  251  (i866> 
—Brewbr,  ib.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). 

Rkimampkus  discolor  GUNDL.  J,  f,  O.  1855,  p.  474  (Cuba). 

Dendroica  discolor  A.  &  E.  Nbwton,  Ibis,  1859,  p.  144  (St  Croix);  ib. 
Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (18S1).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  71  (Ja- 
maica).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  L  p.  64  (18S0)  1  ib.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  VI,  p.  151  (1S8:);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  31 
(1885)  ;  /*.  Lifit  Bds.  W.  \.  p.  8  (1885). 

Dendroica  discolor  GVNDL.  J.  f.  O,  t86i,  p.  316;  ib.  1872,  p.  416;  ib.  Re- 
pert  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  1,  p.  335  (1865)  (Cuba). — March,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  293  (Jamaica).— Gun dl.  Anal.  Soc  Eep. 
Hist  Nat  VII,  p.  186  (1878)  (Porto  Rico). 

Sylvicola  {Dendroica)  discolor  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p. 
91  ('867). 

Winters  in  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  and  some  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles. 

Dendroica  palmanim  (Gmel.). 

Motacilla  falmarum  GmbL.  Syat.  Nat.  I,  p.  951  (1788). 

Sylvia  falmarum  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  61  (1S40). 

Rkimamphus  ruficafiUus  Gundl.  J.  f.  O-  1855,  p.  473;  ib.  1861,  p.  408 
(Cuba). 

Sylvicola  falmarum  Sall&,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  231  (Snn.  Domingo). — Bry- 
ant, Pr.  Bost  Soc.  Nat  Hist  VII.  p.  no  (1839)  (Bahamas). 

Dendroica  fitlmarum  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  326;  ib.  1872,  p.  415;  1*. 
Repert  Fisico-Nnl.  Cuba,  I,  p.  234  (:865)  (Cuba) ;  ib.  Anal.  Soc. 
Esp.  Hist  Nat  VII,  p.  183  (1878)  (Porto  Rico) 
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Dendraca  falmarum   ScL.  P.  Z.   S.   iS6i,  p.  71  (Jamaica).— A L BR ECHT, 
J.  r.  O.  1862,  p.  93  (Jamaica).— CoBY,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  68  (i83o). 
—A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ha ndb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (iSSi)- 
Sylvicola   {Dendraca')  palmarum  Bryant,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI, 
p.  91  (1867). 
Common  m  winter  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Greater  An- 
tilles. 

Dendrotca  plumbea  LA^v-R. 

Dendraca  flumiea  Lawr.  A(in.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  47  (1878);  ii.  Pr. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  486  (1878).— CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (iSSj). 
—Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  333  (1885). 

Sp,  Char.  Male; — General  plumage  abovedark  plumbeous ;  a  Buperciliarjr 
stripe  of  white  from  the  bill;  a  spot  of  white  on  the  lower  eyelid; 
lores  very  dark  brown,  almost  bl.ick:  underparts  mixed  with  ashy 
and  dull  white;  ouier  tnil-feather  tipped  with  white  on  the  inner 
web;  neit  feather  showing  a  smaller  spot ;  next  two  narrowly  tip 
ped  with  white  ;  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white, 
forming  two  wing-bands. 

Female; — Above  dark  olive :  underparts  grayish,  tinged  with  olive; 
showing  a  pale  yellowish  wash  on  the  throat,  breast  and  middle  of 
the  abdomen. 
Length  (skin),  5.20;  wing,  i.45;  tail,  1.25;  tarsus,  .72. 
Habitat.     Guadelimpe  and  Dominica. 

Genus  Leucopeza  Sci.. 
Leacopcza  Sclatkr,  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  14. 

Leucopeza  semperi  Scl. 

Leucofeta  semferi  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  14.— Allen,  Bull.  Nutt  Orn. 
Club,  V,p.  166  (1880).— Cory,  Li^t  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885).— Sharpb, 
Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  228  (18S5). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  dark  bluish  gray;  slightly 
brownish  on  lower  back  and  rump;  sides  of  head  and  ear-coverts 
slightly  pater  ;  throat  and  breast  grayish  white,  shading  into  brown- 
ish on  the  belly;  criesum.  axillarics  and  under  wing-coverts  ashy 
gray,  edged  with  dull  white. 

Length,  J. 70;  wing,  2.60;  tail,  2.20;  tarsus,  88;  bill,  .63. 
Habitat,     Santa  Lucia. 
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Genus  Catharopeza  Scl. 


Catharopexa  Sclateb,  Ibis,  l8So,  p.  73. 

Catharopeza  bishopi  (Lawr.). 

Leucgfcta  bis-hopi  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  151   (1878)  ;  ib.  Pr. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I.  p.  486  C187S).— Sharpk,  Cat  Bds.  Brit.  Mub.  X, 

p.  223  (1885). 
Catharopeza  biihopi  ScL.  Ibis,  iSSo,  p.  73.— Lister,   Ibia,  1880,  p.  40.— 

Cory,  List  Bils.  W.  I.  p.  8  (iSSj). 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent. 

Sp,  Char,  .^a/e;— "The  general  plumage  is  emokj- bUck ;   ratherdarker 

nn  the  head;  the  sides  are  blackish  cinereous ;  a  circle  of  pure  white 
surrounds  the  eye ;  a  large  roundish  spot  on  the  mlddleof  the  throat; 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  are  duQ 
white,  somewhat  mixed  with  blackish  on  the  throat  and  with  cinere- 
ous on  the  abdomen ;  a  very  small  spot  on  the  cliin,  and  the  tips  of 
the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  are  dull  white  ;  the  bin  ck 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  has  the  appearance  of  a  broad  band, 
separating  the  white  of  the  throat  from  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast;  the  under  tail-coverte  are  cinereous-black  at  base,  ending 
lai^eljF  with  dull  white;  wings  end  tail  black,  the  outer  two  tail- 
feathers  have  a  small  while  spot,  triangular  in  shape,  on  the  inner 
webs  at  the  end  i  bill  black;  tarsi  and  toes  very  pale  j'ellowish-brown, 
perhaps  much  lighter  colored  in  the  living  bird,  nails  also  pale. 

Length  (fresh),  jj  in.;  wing,  %\;  toil,  li;  tarsus,  \.     Two  speci- 
mens marked  as  females  do  not  differ  in  plumage  from  the  males." 
(Lawr.  i.  c.) 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent. 

Genus   Seiurus  Swains. 
Seiurtis  Swainson,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  171  (1827). 
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Seiurus  aurocapillus  (Lix.v.). 

MotacilUi  aurorafilla  Linn.  Syf.1.  Nal.  I,  p.  334  (i;Wil. 

Sciuras  aurocapillus  D'Ukb.   in  La  Sagra's  lliiiL.  Nat.  Cuba,  Oi*.  p.  55 

(iS4o> 
Seiurus  aaroeafrl/ui  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  153   (1847).— SAitfe,  P.  Z.  S. 

'857.  p-  3JI  (San   Domingo). — March,  Pr.  Acad,   Nat.  bci.  Pliila. 

1S63,  p,  394  (Jamaica).— OuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  1,  p.  335 

(1S65)   (Cuba);   /*.    Anal.  Soc.  Esp.   Hist.  Nat.  VIL  p.   175(1878) 

(PortoRico).— Cory.  Bds.  Bahama!,  p.  70  (iSSo);/*.  Bull.  Nutt. 

Orn.  Club,  VII,  p.   151    (18S1)  ;  /&.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo, 

P-34C1SS5);/*.  ListBd-.  W.  L  p.  8(1885). 
Henicoeiehla  aurocapnia  Glndl.  J.  f.  O.  1S55.  p.  471 ;  ib.  t36i.  pp.  326, 

407  (Cuba).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  i36i,  p.  70  (Jamaica) —Albkecht,  J.  f. 

O.  iS6j,  p.  191  (Jamaica). 
Siurus  aurBcapHlus  A.  &  K,  Nrwtos,  Ibis,  1839,  p.  142  (St.  Croii)  ;   /*. 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  los  (iSSi). 
Enicocirkla   aHrocafiillui   Hrkwer,  Pr.  BosC.    Scjc.   Nat.    Hiat.  VII,  p.  306 

(i860)  (Cuba). 

Rangfs  in  winter  throughout  the  West  Indies. 

Seiurus  noveboracensia  (Gmkl.). 

Motacilta  novcboractmis  Gmel.  Sj'st.  Nat.  I.  p.  958  (17SS). 

Siurui   mafias  Lawr.   Pr.   U.   S.  Nat.  Muk.   I,  p.  ijj  (.^.tiligua),  p.  453 

(GuadL-loup..).  p.  .S4  (Dominica)  (1S7M). 
Sriuras  sulfura.-r,ns  D'Ohb.  in  La  Sagra's   Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Oie.  p.  S7 

(lS^o)  (Cuba).        . 
Seiurus  naveborareusis  Gosse,  Bds,  Jam,  p.    ijl  (1S47).— March,  Pr. 

Acad. Nat. Sci.  Phila.  18O3, p. 294 (Jamaica).— Gu-suL.  Repert.  Pisico- 

Nat.  Cuba,  L  p-   235  (iS6.i)  j  ib,  J.  f.  O,   1S72,  p.  416  (Cuba)  ;  ih. 

Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  175  (1S7S)  (Porto  Rico).— Cor\, 

BdB.  Bahama  I.  p.  71  (iSSo) ;  ih.  Bull.  Nutt,  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  i;i 

(18S1);  '■*■  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  S(i8Ss). 
Seiurus goisii'^r.  Consp.  I,  p.  306  (1850)  (Jamaica). 
Ileuicocii^kla  sulfiiuraseeus  GUNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1S.S5.   p-   471 ;   ih.  1861,  p.  407 

(Cuba). 
HeuirocicAla  noveboracensis  GfNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  471 ;  ib.  1S61,  pp.  326, 

407  (Cuba).— Sl-l.  p.  Z.  S,  1861,  p.  70  (Jamaica).— Albrkcht,  J.  f. 

O.  iSl)2.  p.  192  (Jamaica). 
Siurus  noveboracensis  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  18^9,  p.  145  (St.  Croii) ;  1*. 

llandb.  Jamaica,  p.  10;  (1881). 
Enicoticbla  uovehoracensis  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Sot.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p,  306 

(1S(«,)  (Cuba). 

The   present   species  ranges   in    winter  throughout  the    West 
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Seiurus  motacilla  (Vieill.). 

Turdus  molacilhi  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II.  p.  9  (1S07). 

Henicockhla  motacilla  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1857.  p.  240  (Ci.ha).-GfNOL.  J.  f.  O. 

i86t,  p.  3;6  (Cuba). 
Htnicocickla  major  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1857,  p.  340  (Cubn). 

Rnicocichla  major  Brewer,  Pr.  BosL  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860) 
(Cuba). 

Hinicocickla  ladoviciana  SCL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861 ,  p.  70  (Jamaica).  — AlbreOHT, 
J.  f.  O.  i86i.  p.  19J  (Jamaica). 

Seiurus  ludaviciaaus  Gusdl,  Repert,  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  236  (1865); 
I*.  J.  f.  O.  1872.  p.  417  (Cuba). 

Siurus  mofacilla  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  233,  4S6  (1878)  (An- 
tigua). 

StiarB$  motacilla  Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  35  (1885) ;  ib. 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8(iS8s). 

Winters  in  the  Greater  Antilles ;  probably  occurs  throughout 
the  West  Indies. 

Genus  Geothlypis  Cab  an. 
Gtotklypii  Cabanis,  Arch.  Tilr  Naturg.  I,  pp.  316,  449  (1847). 

Geothlypis  formosa  (Wils.). 

Sylvia  formosa  WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  p.  85  (:8ti). 

Myiadiocles  formoius  Lbmb.  Aves   Cuba,  p.  37  (1850)    (Cuba). — GUNDL, 

J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  316  (Cuba). 
Myiotomus/ormosus  GusDI,.  J.  f.  O.  i8j5,  p.  472  (Cuba). 
Selofkaga  formosa  Brbwbr,  Fr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p,  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Opororuia  formosus  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  136  (1865); 
ib.].  f.  O.  1S72,  p.  417  (Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  8  (1885). 
Gtolklypiiformom  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.  VIII,  p.  354  (1^5). 
Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Geothlypis  rostrata  Bryant. 

Geothlypis  rostratus  Brya.vt,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiet-  XI,  p.  67  (1866).— 
Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  73(1880);  /*.  U6tBds.  W.  I.  p.  9(1883). 

Trickai  rostrata  GftAY.  Hancti.  Bds.  I,  p.  241  (1869). 

Gfothlypis  Iricias  var,  rostrata  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  IliGt.  N.  Am.  Bds.  1, 
p.  196(1874). 

Gfotklyfis  roitrala  Sharpb,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p,  355  (i88j). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  bright  olive  green ;  a  broad  band  ofblacli  pass- 
ing from  the  sides  of  the  neck,  over  the  forehead,  including  the  eve. 
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and  extending  to  the  nostril,  just  touching  the  lower  mandible, 
(he  black  bordered  poateriorlj'  with  pearl  graj',  becoiiiin{[  deeper 
gray  upon  the  crown ;  underparts  bright  jellow,  the  flanks  shaded 
with  olive;  quills  brown,  with  the  outer  webs  olive  green;  third 
primarj  longest. 

Female: — The  black  band  wanting;   plumage  slightly  paler;  a 
pale  ash-colored  line  from  over  the  eve  to  sides  of  the  neck ;  cr<Jwn 
showing  a  trace  of  brown  ;  otherwise  reiiembling  the  male- 
Length,  5.50;  wing,  2.70;  tail,  1.36;   tarsus,  .92;  bill,  ,71. 

Habitat.     New  Providence,  Bahama  Islands. 

Geothlypis  trichas  (Liinj.). 

Tardus  trickns  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  193  (1766). 

Sylvia  irichas  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagraa  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  OlK.  p.  67  (1840) 
(Cuba). 

Tric&ai  marylandica  GossB,  Bda.  Jam.  p.  I4S  (1S47).— Bryamt,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VH,  p.  1 10  (1^59)  (Bahamas). 

Trickas  marila»dica  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  VH.  p.  307  (i860) 
(Cuba). 

Geothlypis  trichai  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855.  P-  47*  i  '*■  1861,  p.  326;  ib.  \%^i■, 
p.  417-,  ib.  Reperl,  Kisico-N'at.  Cuba,  I,  p.  236  (1865)  (Cuba).~ScL. 
P.  Z.  S.  1S61,  p.  70  (Jamaica).— .\lbrkcht,  J.  f,  O.  1862.  p.  19J 
(Jamaica).— .March.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  293  (Ja- 
maica).—Gundl.  Aiiul.  Soc.  Esp,  Hist,  Nat.  VII,  p.  1S7  (1878) 
(Porto  Rico).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  7-  (1S80);  ib.  Bull.  Nutt. 
Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  :,-;i  ((881) ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  k.  San  Dominjo,  p.  36 
(i3Ss) ;  ib.  Lis!  Bds.  W.  I.  p,  9  (188;).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  llandb. 
Jam.  p.  io6(iS8i). 

Common  in  winter  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Greater  Antilles. 
Gbsus  Microligea  Cory. 


Microligea  Cory,  Auk,  I,  p.  390  (1884)- 

Microligea  palustris  Cory. 

Z.i;^o/«/i(j/rij  Cory,  Auk,  I,  p.  i  (1884);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo, 

p.  J8  (iSSsJ.-Shari'e,  Cat.  Bds   Brit.  Mus.  X.  p.  349  ('885). 
Microligea  palutlria  CoRY,  Auk,  I,  p.  290  (1SS4)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  9 
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Sp.  Char.  Mal» : — Crown,  nape  and  upper  portion  of  back  slaty  plumbe- 
ous ;  rest  of  back  and  upper  surface  of  wings  and  tail  jrellowish 
green;  throat,  breast  and  sides  grayish  plumbeous,  Ehowing  a  dull 
olive  tinge  on  the  lides,  darkest  on  the  Hanks ;  the  middle  of  the 
throat  Bhowing  a  elight  grayish  tinge,  and  the  middle  of  the  belly 
allowing  distinctly  white  ;  outer  webs  of  primaries  and  most  of  the 
secondaries  yellowish  green,  giving  the  wing  a  general  greenish 
appearance ;  inner  webs  of  primariei  dark  brown,  apparently  slate 
color  in  some  lights;  under  surface  of  tail  dull  green;  eyelids 
while. 

Female: — In  general  appearance  like  the  male,  but  differs  from  it 
by  underparta  being  linged  with  olive,  mixing  with  the  gray,  and 
top  of  the  head  green,  showing  the  slate  color  faintly. 

Length,;. so;  wing,  i-so;  tail,  1.50;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  ,50;  mid- 

Habitat.     Sun  Domiugo. 

Genus  Teretistris  Caban. 

Teralistris  Cabanis,  "J.  f.  O.  1855.  p.  475." 

Teretistris  femandinsc  (Lemr.). 

Anabatet  ffrnandina  Lbmb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  66  (1850). — Gukdl.  Journ. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  317  (:Ssj). 

Helmiikerms  blanda  Bp.  Consp.  I.  p.  314  (185a). 

Teretistris  fernnndiia  Cab.  J.  f.  O,  1855,  p.  475.— Brewbr,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I, 
p.  J36  (1865) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1S72,  p.  418.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  384 
(1869).— Cottv,  List  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  9  (1S85}.— Sharpb,  Cat.  Bds. 
Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  368  (1885). 

Teretristit  fernandina  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bda.  p.  334  (1864).— SCL.  & 
Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  11  (1873). 

Sp.  Char.  Malt: — Top  of  the  head  bright  olive  green,  this  color  extend- 
ing to  the  upper  back ;  rest  of  upper  parts  ash-gray ;  throat  and 
,  sides  of  the  head  bright  yellow,  tinged  with  olive  on  the  cheeks 
and  ear-coverta ;  eyelids  bright  yellow )  rest  of  underparts  ash-gray, 
whitish  on  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  tinged  with  olive  on  the 
Banks  and  siden;  a  slight  tinge  of  olive  on  the  carpus;  under  wing- 
coverts  ivhite,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 

Length,  4.85;  wing.  1.10;  tail,  1-95;  tarsus.  .75. 
Habitat.     Western  part  of  Cuba. 

Teretistris  fomsi  Gundl. 

Terttistris  fornsi  Qv^KU  Ann,  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p,  J74  (1858).— 
Brewbr.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— Alb rbcht, 
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J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  211;  I*.  J.  f.  O.  186J,  p.  177;  (■*.  Reperl.  Fisico-Nat, 
Cuba.  I,  p.  J36  (1865);  /*.J.f.  O.  1S73.  p.  413.— CoRv.LislBds.  W. 
I.  p.9  (1885).— Sharpc.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mii«.  X.  p.  368  (1885). 

Teretriieis/amiiiiBMRD,  Rev.  Am.  Rd..  p.  33?  (:864). 

Terdistris  formii GKt.t,  Handl.   Bds.  I.  p.  384  (1869). 

Tefetriitis  farnsi  ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  11  (1^73)- 

Sp.  Char.  Malt: — Top  of  bend  and  upper  parts  pale  ash-gnii- ;  a  fainl 
indication  of  yellow  on  llie  extreme  forehead;  sides  of  ths  liead 
(including  the  eye),  throat,  and  underparts  vellow,  becoming  pale 
on  (he  belly  and  ashy  white  on  the  flanke  and  crisaum  ;  wings  and 
tail  pale  brown,  the  feathers  pale  edged;  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  Ihe 

^enm/e;— Similar  to  the  male,  but  lets  yellow  on  the  underparts; 
ashy  white  on  the  belly. 

Length,  4-6u;  wing,  2-15'.  tail,  1.95;  tarsus,  .71. 
Habitat.     Eusturn  portion  of  Cuba. 

Genus  S/lvania  Nuttall. 
Sylvania  "Nuxr.  Man.  Orn.   1831." 

Sylvania  mitrata   (Gmel.). 

Motacilla  mitrala  Gmel.  Sy^t.  Nat.  I,  p.  977  (17SS). 

Seloflkujpt  miirala  U'Orb.  in  La  Sagru's  lliot.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p,  89 
(1840)  (Cuba).— Brkwer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hisl.  VII,  p.  307 
(i860)  (Cuba). 

MyioetowHs  miiralHS  Gl'ndl.  J.  f.  O.  1855.  p.  47;;  ib.  1861,  p.  407 
(Cuba) ;  /*.  1871,  p.  419  (Cuba). 

Myiodio<fes  mitralus  Gunoi,.  J.  f.  O.  i86[,  p.  316;  /*.  187?..  p.  419;  ib. 
Repert.  Fisico-Nnt.  Cuba,  I.  p,  337  (1865)  (Cuba).— A.  &.  E.  New- 
ton, llsudb.  Jam.  p.  106  (iSSt). 

Sylvania  mUratus  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (1885). 
Accidental  in  Cuba  and  J.-imuicD. 

Genus  Setophaga  Swains. 
Sttophaga  SWAINSON,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  360  (1827). 

Setophaga  ruticilla  (Linn.). 

Muscicapa  ruticilla  LlNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p,  3:6  (1766).— D"Orb.  in  La 
Sagni's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  87  (1840)  (Cuba). 

Se/o/ia^  r«//ci//n  GoBSK,  Bdfi.  Jam.  p.  164  (1874)  {Jamaica),— GusDt. 
J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  473;  ib.  1861,  p.  3j6:  ib.  1S7J,  p.  419;  ib.  Repert. 
Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  137  (186s)  (Cuba).— Sallb,   P.  Z.  S.  i8s7i 
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p.  J31  (San  Domingo). — A.  St  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  p-  144  (St. 
Croix).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  in  (1859) 
(Bnhamae).— BkEWKR,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (1S60) 
(Cuba).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S,  1861,  p.  ^i  (Jamaica).— Albkecht,  J.  f.O. 
i86j,  p.  194  (Jamaica).— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p. 
193  (Jamaica).— Lawr.  Ann.  LvcN.  Y.  VIII,  p.  97  (1864)  (-Sombre- 
ro Is.);. ».  Pr.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.'l,  p.  486(1878)  (Lester  Antilles)-- 
ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1S76,  p.  14  (Sta.  Lucia).— Gun DL.  Anal  Soc.  Esp, 
Hiat.  Nat.  VII,  p.  187  (1878)  (Porto  Rico).— Cory,  Bds.  Rahama  I. 
p.  7.;  (i8S,));  1*.  Hull.  Niitt.  Orn  Cliib,  VI,  p.  151  (i83i)  (llaiti)i 
ib.  BUa.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  40  (1885).— A.  &  E.  Nbwton, 
Handb.  Jam.  p.  106  (i 881). -Tristram,  Ibis,  1SS4,  p.  j6S  (San 
Domingo). 

The  present  species  probably  occurs  in  most  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  It  is  recorded  from  the  Bahamas,  all  of  the  Greater, 
and  some  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 


Family  CCEREBIDvE. 

Genus  Certhiola  Sundev. 
Ctrikiola  Sundbv.  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  Stockholm,  p.  99  (1835). 

Certhiola  bahamensis  Reich. 

Parus  bah:imensis  SeLiGik,  Samml.  ausl.  VdgB].  Ill,  p.  t.  nviii  (1753)- 

Ctrthia  bahamensU  Blttss.  Orn.  Ill,  p.  6io  (1760). 

Certkiajiuvcola  var.  p.  LiNV.  S;'fil.  Nat.  I,  p,    187  (1766). 

Cerlhiajlaveola  var.  y.  Gmkl.  Svst.  Nat.  I,  p.  479  (1788). 

Ctrlklaflaveola  var.  7.  Lath.  Iiid.  Orn.  I,  p.  29^(1790).- Bechst.  Lath. 
Uebers.  IV,  p.  188. 

Cerfhiola flaveo!a  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I.  p.  loj  (1844).— Bp.  Conap.  I,  p 
401  (1850).— Baird.  Bds.  N.  Am.  p.  934  (1858). 

Certhiola  babamensis  ReiCK.  Handb.  I,  p.  153  (i8.;3)-— Cassin,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1864.  p.  271.- Cab.  J,  f.  O.  :363,  p.  412.- Bryant, 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  66  (1S66).— Gray.  Handl.  Bds.  I, 
p.  lio  (1869).— FfKSCH,  Verhandl.  Zool.  Botan.  Gesells.  Wien. 
XXr,  p.  752  (1871).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  16 
(,873).— Bo.  BWR,  &  Rldgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  4J8 
(1874).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  \.  p.  76  (1880);  /*.  Liat  Bda.  W.  I. 
p.  9  (i83s).— CouEs.  Key  N.  Am.  Bds.  p.  317  (1884).— Ridgw.  Pr. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mils.  VIII,  pp.  17,  19  (:88s). 

Cirtkialn  hairdii  C\B.  J.  f.  O.  1865,  p.  413. 
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Sp.  Char.  M^ie: — Above  black,  with  a  slight  gra^rish  tinge;  r  superciliary 
line  of  white,  from  bill  to  nape;  throat  ashv  white;  breast  bright 
yellow,  extending  upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  shading  into 
graj-  upon  the  flanks ;  crissum  white,  wing-realhers  slightly  edged 
with  dull  white ;  a  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  primaries,  Torming 
a  bar  on  the  wings ;  edge  of  the  carpus  bright  yellow ;  tail,  color 
of  the  back,  tipped  with  white,  wanting  upon  the  middle,  and  largest 
upon  the  two  outer  feathers. 

FttKalt: — Slightly   paler   than   the   male,  but   otherwise  resem- 
bling it. 

Length,  4-50;  wing,  3.60;  tail,  1.90;  tarsus;  70;  bill,  .54. 
Habitat.     Bahamas. 


Certhiola  portoricensis  (Brvamt). 

Ceereba  flaveela  VieiLL.  Encj.  M^th.  1820,  p.  611. 

Nectariniajlaveola  MoRiTZ.  Wiegm.  Arch.  fUr.  Naturg.  II,  p.  387  (1836). 

Certhiola  flavtola   ScL.   Cat.   Am.   Bda.  p.   54   ((861)   (St.   Thomas). - 

Taylor,  Ibis,   1864,  p.    166.— Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

1864,  p.  37"- 
Cirtiiolaftaveola  var.  porloricensis  Bryant,  Pr.   Host.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist. 

X,  p.  n^  (1866). 
Certhiola  sti.  Ihoma  Sund.  Conip.  1869.  p.  6ll   (?). 
CerlAioia  portoricentis  %vsit.  Consp.   1869,  p.  Gil. — FiNSCK,  Verhandl. 

Zool.  BoUin.  Gesells.  Wien,  XXI,  p.  760  (1871).— Scl.  &  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  16  (1873).— Bd.   Bwr.   &   Ridgw.   Hist.   N. 

Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  417  (1874).— GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII, 

p.  J16  (1878).— RlDGW.  Pr.  U.  S.   Nat.  Mus.  VII,  p.  171   (1884)  ;  .*. 

Vin,  pp.  38, 19  (1885).— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (1885). 

Sp.  Cuar. — Back  dark  slatecolor,  showing  an  olive  tint  in  some  specimens: 
in  others  the  back  almost  black;  rump  olive  yellow;  breast  color  of 
rump,  showing  more  olive  on  the  abdomen;  throat  gray;  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  primaries  banded  at  base  wiLh  white,  sixth 
primary  nearly  so,  rest  of  primaries  showing  white  on  the  webs  at 
the  base. 
Length  (skin),  4.35;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  1.45;  tarsus,  .71;  bill,  .50. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas. 


Certhiola  sancti-thomu;  Ridgw. 

Ctrtkiula  forlorUensis  FlNSCK,  Verhandl.  Zool.  Botau,  GeselU.  Wien, 
XXI,  p.  760  ((871).— Baird,  Am.  Nut.  Vll.  p.  673  (1873)  and 
authors  from  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John. 

Certhiola  saHcli-tkoma  RiDCW.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VHI.  pp.  ]8,  19 
(1885).— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  g  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char. — Very  close  to  C.  portoricensis,  but  separated  from  it  b 
the  back  tif^liter  slate  color,  and  throat  lighter  gray. 
Measure  me  tits  practicaltj-  the  same  as  those  of  C.  porli 
Habitat.     St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  W,  I. 

This  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  species,  and  reqiiiies  further 
investigation.  Specimens  in  my  collection  from  St.  John  and 
St.  Thomas  show  the  daik  back  of  C  portoricensis.,  while 
others  show  the  gray  tinge,  representing  sancti-thom^.  I  have 
also  a  speciiiien  of  C.  portoricensis  whicli  has  the  back  nearly 
as  gray  as  any  from  St.  Thomas.  A  specimen  from  St.  Thomas 
also  agrees  with  one  from  Port  Rico,  in  tlie  color  of  the  throat, 
although  other  specimens  have  the  throat  lighter.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  specimens  in  question  may  be  incorrectly  labelled, 
as  several  of  them  were  obtained  by  purchase. 

Certhiola  bananivora  (Gmel.). 

Motacilla  baaanivora  Gmkl.  Sjst.  bfal.  I,  p.  951    (17S8). 

Cer/iiola—(?)  Salle.  P.  Z.  S.  1857.  p.  23J. 

Cerlbiola  baannivora  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  95  (1865). 

— Bd.    Bwr.    &    RiDGW.    lliht.   N.   Am.    Bds.   I,   p.  427   (1874).— 

CoRV,  Bd-i.  Haiti,  and  San  Domingo,   p.   41   (1885);  ib.   List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  9  (1885). 
Or/4/o/«c/«/<s>'HERi  Von  WuRTLEMB.   Hartl.  Naumannia,  II,   Heft. 

i.   p.  56   (1851)   (sine   descr.)."— FiNsCH,  Verhandl.   Zool.  Botan. 

Gesellfi.   Wien,   XXI.   p.   771   (1871).— Scl.   &  Salv.   Nom.   Avium 

Neotr.    p.    17    (1873}.— Cory,    Bull.    Nutt.    Orn.    Club,   VI,    p.    iji 

(1880- 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  surface,  including  head,  cheekn,  wings,  and  tail, 
dult  black;  a  superciliary  white  stripe,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  nape;  throat  dark  slaty  color;  under- 
pnrts  bright  yellow,  becoming  grayith  olive  upon  the  sides  and 
thighs;  rump  and  carpus  bright  yellow  ;  an  edging  of  white  upon  the 
basal  portion  of  primaries  on  the  outer  webs,  very  narrow  upon 
ihe  first,  the  whole  nearly  concealed  by  the  coverts,  forming  a 
narrow  white  wing-b.tnd;  bill  and  feet  black;  tail  slightly  tipped 
with  dull   white  on  the  outer  feathers. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,   4.40;  wing,  2.40;  tail.  1.60;  tarsus.  .60;  bill.   .50. 
Habitat.     .San  Domingo. 

Young  birds  of  this  species  have  the  superciliary  stripe  vellow, 
and  the  back  more  gray,     fipecimens  in  my  collection   show  all 
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intermediate  sta|;es,  from  the  yellow  one,  some  having  it  half 
white,  half  yellow,  while  others  show  but  a  faint  spot  of  yellow 
ill  front  of  the  eye.  The  color  of  the  throat  also  varies  slightly 
at  different  seasons  and  ages. 


Certhiola  bartholemica    (Sparrm.). 

Cirthia  harthoUmica   SpARRM.      MuB.    CarU.  f»sc.   Ill,  No.  S7  (1738).— 

Becmst.  Litth.  Uebers.  I,  p.  611.  (1793). 
Cartba JIaveola  Vieill.  Enc_y.  M^th,  p.  61:  (1810). 
Certhiola     bartholemica  Reich.   Hondb.   Scuns.   p.  JJ.T    C'S.i3). — SuNDBV. 

KUtiEk.  Framstfill.  in  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Ilaodl.   II.  No.  3,  p.  10  (18.^7); 

(■*.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdrh.  1869,  p.  63J.— F:nscm.  Verhandl.  Zool.  Boun. 

GesellB.  Wien.XXI,  p.  763  (1871).— Scl.  &Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neolr. 

p.  16  (1873).— Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDCW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  428  (1874)- 

— CoRV,  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (i88s).— RiDQw,  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mue- 

VIII,  pp.  18,30(1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Forehead  dull  grny;  throat  dark  plumbeous;  superciliary 
ttripe  eitending  backward,  commencing  above  the  e^e  ;  wliite  mark- 
ing near  base  of  primaries  very  small;  lower  part  of  rump  dull 
yellowish  green. 

Length  (skin),  395;  wing,  1.35:  tail,  1.70. 
Habitat,     St.  Biiitholemew. 

Certhiola  saccharins  Lawr. 

Certhiola  laccharina  Lawr.  Am.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  iji  (1878);  ib. 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  487  (:878) — Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  9 
(i885).-RiDGw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII.  pp.  28,30.  (i88<!). 

Sp.  Char. — Throat  very  dark  elate  color,  much  darker  than  in  C.  porta- 

riccBSis,  and  extending  lower;  underparts  brighter  yellow;  the  white 

marking  on  the  primaries  somewhat  heavier;  rump  yellowish  green; 

back  very  dark  slate  color,  not  quite  as  dark  as  in  C.  portoricemnis. 

Length  (skin),  4;  wing.  1.30;  tail,  1.50;  tarsus,  .58. 

Habitat.     St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada. 

Certhiola  flaveola  (Linn.). 

Certhiola flaveola  LlNN.    Syst.  Nat.   I,  p.  187  (1766).— Gmel.  Syst.   Nat. 

I,  p.  497  (1788).— Vieill.  Ency.  Meth.  p.  611  (1820).— ]>ennv,  P.  Z. 

S-  "847,  p.  39. 
Certhiola  flaveola  Gossk,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  84  (1847).— ScL.'  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p. 

54  (1S62).— Albhecht,  J.  f.   O.    1862,   p.   196.— March,   Pr.   Acad- 

Nat.  S.-i.   Phila.  1863,  p.   296.— Gray,  Ilandl.  Bds.  1,  p.  110  (1869). 
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— FiNSCH.  Verhandl.  Zool.  Botan.  Gesells.  Wien,  XXI,  p.  756  C:87i). 
— Set.  &SAIV.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.    p.  16  (1873).— Bd.    Bwh,  & 

RiDGW.   Hist.   N.  Am.   Bds.  I,   p.  417  (1874) A.  &  E.   Newton, 

Handb.  Jumaica,  p.  103  (1881).— Cory.  List  Bd».  W.  I.  p.  9  (188.1;). 
— Riuow.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII,  pp.  18-30  (i88,s). 

Sp.  Char. — General  appearance  of  C.  jtor/or('cf«jij,  but  having  thethroat 
much  darker  gray.  Upper  parts  of  breast  showing  an  ulive  tinge  ; 
the/ellowof  the  breast  iedullerthanin  C.  portoricemsis,  and  some- 
what ochraceus;  outer  webs  of  primaries  heavilj  marked  with  white, 
extending  fully  half  their  length,  inner  webs  showing  much  while 
Bt  the  base,  and  narrowly  edged  with  the  eame;  secondaries  broadly 
marked  with  white  on  the  inner  webs ;  rump  yellow,  as  bright  as 
the  belly. 
Length  (skin),  4;  wing,  1.33;  tail,  1.601  tarsus,  .58. 
Habitat.    Jnmaica. 

Certhiola  newrtoni  Baird. 

Cerlhiola  flaveola  h..    &  E.  Newto-J,    Ibis,    1859.  p.  67— SCL.    Cat.    Am. 

Bds,   p.   S4  (i86i)  (St.   CroiK).— SuMJBV.  Vet.   Akad.  FcSrh.   1869, 

p.  633  (St.  Croix). 
Crrlkiola   barihoUmica  Finsch.  Verhandl.  Zool.  Botan.  Gesells.  Wien. 

XXI.  p.  763  (1871)  (St.  Croin).— SCL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr. 

p.  16  (1873)  (St.  Croix).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9  (1884). 
Certhiola   nevitoni   Baird,  Am.  Nat.    VII,   p.  611   (i873)-Bd.  Bwr.  & 

RiDGw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I.  p.  417  (18S4).— Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat. 

Mus.  VIII,  pp.  38-30  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.— Similar  to  C.flaveola.  "White  patch  of  wing  more  quadrate 
on  each  quill;  transverse;  not  lapering  otT gradually  and  unirormly 
behind;  not  reaching  the  shaft  on  outer  primary.  Breast  without 
ochraceous;  rump  olivaceous  yellow ;  the  color  different  from  that 
of  Ihe  belly. ■•     (Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.) 

Habitat.     St.  Croix. 


Certhiola  dotnmicana   Tavlok. 

Cerlhiola  domtaicaaa  TayloR,  Ibis,  1S64,  p.  167 — GraV,  llandl.  Bds.  I. 
p.  120(1869).— FiKSCH,  Verhandl.  Zool.  Botan.  GeselU.  Wien,  XXI. 
p.  787  (1S71).— SCL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  17  ('873)'  — 
Bd.  Bwh.  &  Riucw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  428  (1874).- Lawr. 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  487  (1878).— Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  9 
(1885)— RioGW.  pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII,  p.  30(1885). 

Cerlhiola  frontalis  Baird.  MSS.  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I, 
p.  428(1874). 
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5p,  Char. — Superciliarj'  stripe  Incking.  or  exlremelv  indistinct  in  front 
of  the  eve:  froninl  region  dull  gravlnh  blnck  ;  back  smokv  black, 
Romelimes  showing  a  blij^ht  olive  tinge  when  held  in  the  light; 
throat  dark  Klme  color;  lower  part  of  rump  ehowing  olive  green ; 
a  delicate  penciling  of  white  on  the  outer  webs  of  primaries- 
Length  (skin).  4.85:  wing,  2.50;  tail,  1.60;   Ursus,  .65. 

Habitat.  Dominica  Antigua,  Barbuda,  Nevis,  St.  Eusta- 
titis,  Guiideloupe,  and  Saba. 

C  sunilcvalli  Ridgw.  is  prnlialily  a  phase  of  plumage  of  this 
species,  the  vellow  superciliary  stripe  clianginf;  with  age,  as  in 
C.  baxanivora. 

Certhiola  barbadensis  Kairi>. 

Cerlkiola  marlinkaHa  ScL.  P,  Z.  S.  1874,  p.  174. 

Cerlkiola  barbadensis  Baibd.  Am.  Nat.  VII,  p.  6i!  (1873).— Bb,  Bwb.  & 

RiiHiW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Eds.  I,  p.  4J8  {1874),— Cory,  Lib!  Bds.  W.  I. 

p.  9  (188.;).— Rtiiow.  Pr.  L'.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII,  pp.  iS.  30  ( 1886). 

Sp.  Char. — "Upper  part  ofthroat  slate  black,  bordered  lateral!  v  bv  a  gray 
riclal  patch,  and  below  by  a  yetlowish  white  patch  ;  separating  the 
black  Iroin  the  yellow  of  the  jngulum.  Upper  parts  as  in  C.  domim- 
icaaa,  but  superciliary  stripe  broadest  and  mott  sharply  defined  an- 
teriorly." (RiDuw.  Pr,  U.  S.Nal.  Mus.  VIII.  p.  ^8(1885.) 
Length,  3-75;  wing,  j.40:  tail.  1.7.?. 
Habitat.     Barbadoes. 

Certhiola  martinicana  Reich. 

Cfrthia  marlinicana  s.  saabarivora  Bhiss.  Orn.  III.  p.  61 1  {1S60). 
Certkia  fiaveola  var.  p.  Linn    Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.   187  (1766).— Gm el.   Svi-t. 

Nat.  Lp.  479('78S). 
Cerlkiola    MarliHicaia    REk».    Handb.    I,   p.    it,l   ( [8S3I.— Cassin.  Pr, 

Acad.   Nat.  Sci.  Phila.   1864,  p.  171.— Cab.  J.  f.  O.   1865.   p.  412.— 

Gray.   Hindi.    Bd».   I,    p.    120  (iS6.>).— Fisscu.  Verhandl.    Zool. 

Botan.   Gesells.  Wien,  XXI.  p.   7SS  (1871).— SCL.   P.  Z.  S.   1871,  p. 

169.— Sci..   &  SAI.V.  Nom.  Avium  Neoir.  p.   17  (1873)— Bd.  Bwr. 

&    RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  4^8  (i874>.— Lahr.  Pr.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.   I,  p.   4S7   (1S78J.— Al-LKN,  Bull.   Nutt.    Orn.   Club,   V. 

p.  i66(iSSo).— CoBV,  List  BdK.  W.  I.  p.  9(1885).— RiiKJw.Pr.  U.S. 

Nat.  Mus.  VlII,  pp.  28-30(1885). 
Cerlkiola  albigula  lip.  Compt.  Rend.  iS.H.  p.  259.— Tavor.  Ibis.  :S64,  p. 

167.— Newton,  Zool.  Record,  iSfi4,  p.  76.      . 

il  grayish   black;  a  patch  of  while  on  the 

reaei ;  undcrparts  bright  yelln*.  a  tinge  of 
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nlive  on  the  abdomen  ;  lowrer  rump  narrowly  banded  with  olive 
green;  upper  parts  dull  slate  color;  wing-coverts  sometimes 
slightly  tipped  with  white. 

Length  (ekin),  4.15;  wing, 1.18;  tail,  1.60;  tnrsux,  .64.     Another 
specimen  ;  Length  (skin),  4.35;  wing,  1.33!  tail,  i.-,o;  tarsus,  68. 
Habitat.     Sanm  Luciii  and  Martinique. 

C.fiiischi  Ridgw.  is  probably  a  phase  of  plumage  of  this  spe- 
cies. Some  specimens  from  M;irtinique  in  my  collection  h.ive  ibe 
superciliary  stripe  jellow,  and  also  show  yellow  on  the  throat. 
The  localily  given  where  the  type  specimen  of  C.Jinscln  was 
taken  is,  as  Mr.  Kidgway  suggests,  undoubtedly  incorrect.  The 
same  variation  in  coloring  on  account  of  age  and  season  is  shown 
in  the  San  Domingo  species  C,  bananivora . 

Certhiola  atrata  I^awr. 

Cerlkiola  atrata  Lawh.  Am.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  150  (1878)  ;  /*.  Pr. 
U.  S.  Nal.  Mus.  L  p-  487  (1878).— LiSTKR,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  40.— 
Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  L  p.  9  (1885),— Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub- 
VIII  pp.  28,  30  C'SSs). 

Sr.  Char. — Entire  plumage  dull  black;  a  tinge  of  olive  is  perceptible  on 
the  underparts,  and  on  the  rump. 
Length  (likin),  4.05;  wing,  1.35;  tail,  1.50;  tarsus,  .56. 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent  and  Grenada, 

Mr.  Ridgway  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  is  perhaps  a  me- 
lanotic variety  of  C.  saccharind. 

Genus  Ccereba  Vieill. 
Cmre^n  ViElLLOT,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1807. 

Ccereba  cyanea  (Linn.). 

Certkia  cyanea  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  188  (1766). 

Ctrtkia  cyanogaitra  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  295  (1790). 

Cdreba  cyattf-a  ViEILL.  Ois.  Dos.  pis.  41,  41,  43,  et  Gal.  Ois.  pi,  176  (1830- 
i6) — Max.  Beitr.  Ill,  p.  761  (1831).— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  399  (1850).— 
TiiiSNBM.  J.  f,  O.  1857,  p.  151.— BuRM,  Syst.  Ueb.  Ill,  p.  ijo.— Scl. 
Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  js  (i86i)— Gray,  Hand!.  Bds.  I,  p.  ti6  (1869).— 
ScL.  &  Saiv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  16  (1873)— Bd.  Bwr.  & 
RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  435  (1874).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L 
p.9('83,s). 

CtereSa  cyanea  D'Obb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  114  {1840). 
— Lemb.  Aves  Cuba.  p.  131  Cr8;o). 
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Arhelorhina  cyanea  Cab.  in  Schonib.  Guinn.  Ill,  p.  675  (1848)  ; /*.  J- f- O. 
1856,  P-9S;  ih.  1874.  p.  139. — GuNDL.  Repert.  FiBico-NHt.  Cuba, 
I.  p.  291  (1865).— Brewer,  Pr.  Dost.  Soc.  Nal.  Hist.  VIII,  p.  306 
{i860).    ■. 

Sp.  Char.  Mate: — Top  of  head  bright  pale  blue :  a  stripe  of  black  passing 
from  tlie  upper  mandible  and  encircling  tbe  eve ;  sides  of  the  bead, 
lower  back,  and  entire  underparts  dark  purplish  blue,  wings  and 
upper  back  black;  inner  webE>  or  pnmnrles  and  secondaries  brigbt 
vellow;  didcB  and  flanks  grecnihh. 

/^cwfrt/c:— Entire  upper  parts  bright  green ;  iindcrparts  green,  the  shafts 
or  the  feathers  showing  dull  white,  [(Iviiig  a  linelv  pencilled  appear- 
ance to  the  throat  and  breast;  central  portion  of  belly  showing  a 
pale  yellowish  tinge. 

Length  (skin),  4:  wing,  1.6a;  tail,  1.30;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  50. 

Dr.  Gundlacii  wi'ite.s  me  th:it  this  species  is  abundant  ill  many 
portiuns  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Gkn-i-.s  Glossiptila  Sci-. 


Glossiptila  ruficoUis  (G.mel.). 

Motacilla  camfestris  LlNN.  Svst.  Nat,  I,  p,  329  (1766). 

Tanagra  raficollis  "GmeL    Sjst.  Nat.  II." 

TackypkottHf  rufigularh  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1846,  p.  320. 

TanagreUa  ruficoUis  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  336  (1847).— Gray.  Gen.  Bds. 
Ill,  App.  p.  17  (1S+9).— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  23C  (iS.w)- 

Pyrrkuiagra  riificollh  Up.  Consp.  I,  p.  493  (1S50)  (ckcI.  svn.). 

Neornii.  caraUa  Hartl.  Nachlr.  z.  Verz.  Mus.  Brem.  p.  8  (descr.  nulla). 

Glossiptila  rnficollis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S,  1856,  p.  3&j,— Albreciit.  J.  f.  O.  lS6j, 
p.  196.— March,  Pr.  Atad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S63,  p.  396.— Baird, 
Rev.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  if>3  {18S4).— Gray,  Ilandl.  Bds.  I,  p.  120  (1869). 
— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  17  (1S73).— A.  &.  E.  Nkw- 
TON,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  (1S81).— Cory,  List  Rds.  W.  I.  p.  9 
([885). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  dull  blue;  n  stripe  of  dull  black  from 
the  bill  to  the  tyt.  showing  slightly  on  the  forehead ;  u  Iiirge  piitch 
of  rufous  on  the  thront;  quills  and  tail  dark  brown,  feathers  edged 
with  blue;  bill  black;  feet  horn  color. 

Female: — 'Top  of  head  bluish  gray,  shading  into  grayish  olive  on 
the  back;  wii)j;s  edged  with  pate  brown;   underparts  gray,  faintly 
streaked :  tail  brown. 
Length  (skin),  5;  wing,  3;  tail,  I.?.?;  tarsus,  .58. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Genus  Chlorophanes  Reich. 

Chlorofiianes  "Reich.  Handb.  p.  234  (1853)." 

Chlorophanes  atricapilla  (Vieill,)- 

Cer/bia  spiza  var.?  G.MEL.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  476  (1788). 

Careba  alricapitla  ViEILL.  Nouv.  Diet.  XIV.  p.  50. 

Ceereba  spha  M.vx.  Beitr.  Ill,  p.  771  (1831). 

Careba  atricapilla  Hp.  Consp.  I,  p.  400  (1850). 

DacHis  atricapilla  ScL.  Contr.  Orn.  p.  108  (1851). 

Chlorophanes  atricapilla  "Reich,  Handb.  p.  234  (:853)."— ScL.  Cat.  Am. 
Bds.  p.  S3  (:86j).— Baird,  Rev.  Am,  Bds.  p.  163  (1864).— Gray, 
Ilandl.  Bds.  I,  p.  iiS  (1S69).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p. 
lO  (1873)  (Cuba).— CoHv,  List  Bd-.  W.  \.  p.  9  {1885). 

Dacnisspha  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  L  p,  9s  (1850).— Burm.  Syst.  Ueb.  Ill,  p. 

Neclarina  oiitrata  LlCHT.  Doubl.  p,  ij. 

Sp.  Char.  Afo/e.— Head  and  cheeks  black,  rest  of  plumage,  including 
throat,  bright  bluish  green  ;  quills  and  tail  dark  brown,  edged  with 
greenish  ;  under  surface  of  wing  steel  gray. 

.Femn/e.— Entire  plumage  light  green,  brightest  on  the  back,  and 
palest  on  the  underparts;  under  surface  of  wing  dull  white. 

Length  (skin),  j;  wing.  1.75;  tail,  l;  tarsus,  .7,;. 

A  male  bird  of  this  species  in  my  cabinet  is  labelled  Cuba,  and 
Messrs.  Sclaler  and  Salvin  (1.  c.)  record  Jt  from  there.  It  is  prob- 
able that  if  tlie  localities  given  are  correct,  the  specimens  in  ques- 
tion were  escaped  cage  birds. 


Familt   HIRUNDINID^. 

Genus  Progne  Boie. 
Prognt  Boie,  Isis.  1S16,  p.  971, 
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Progne  dominicensis  (Gmel.). 

Mil-undo  dominicensis  Gmel.  Sj'bi.  Nat,  I,  p.   1025  (1788)-— Vie  ill.  Oi». 

Am.  Sept.  p.  .S9  (1807). 
Hininda  alhiventris  VieiLL.  Nouv.   Diet.  Hist.  Nat.  XIV,  p.  533   (1817). 
Progne  domim'ccnsis   BoiE,  Isis,  i3!6,  p.  9?!. — (lOSSE.  Bds.  Jam.  p.    69 

(1847).— Bp.  Conep.  I,  p.  337  {:.S5o).— Albhecht,  J.    f.  O.   i86i, 

p.  194.— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nut  Sci.  Phila.  1863.  p.  295.— Taylor, 

Ibis,  18&4,  p,  166— Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.   379   (1864).— Gundl. 

J.  r.  O.  1872,  p.  4i9;iA.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hi-t.  Nat.  VU.  p.   196(1878). 

— SCL,  &Salv.  N0111.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  14  (1873).— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.   i,  p.  487  (1S78).—  Lister,  Ibis,  t8So,   p.  40.— A,   &  E. 

Nbwton,  Haiidb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (1881)— Corv,  Udf,.  Haiti  &  San 

Dominigo,p.44  (1885);  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.   10  (1885);— Sharpk, 

Cat.  Bds.   Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.   176  (1885). 
Hirundo  {PragHc)  dominicensis  Brvant,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  Nal.  Hist.  XI,  p. 

94  ('366). 
Progne  subis.  vnr.  dominicensis  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Rtdgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.   I, 

p.  328(1874). 

Sf.  Char,  il/a/f.'— Entire  upper  surrace,  throat,  and  sides  steel  bine,  show- 
ing purplish  rertections  in  some  lights ;  rest  of  underparts  white ; 
quills  and  tail  darli  brown,  the  feathers  having  a  faint  bluish  tinge 
on  the  outer  webs;  ci-issum  dull  while;  bill  and  feet  black. 

i?tmn/e;— Upper  surface  as   in   the  male;  throat  and   sides  ashy  < 
brown  ;  otherwise  resembling  the  male. 

Length,  7;  wing,  5.60;  tail,  3.10;  tarsus,  ,50;  bill,  .50. 
Habitat.     Saii  Domingo  mid  Antilles. 


Progne  subis  (Linn.). 

Himndo  anbis  Linn,  Syst.  Nat.  p.  192  (1758). 

Hirundo  purpurea  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  344  (1766), 

Prague  purpurea  D'Ohb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat  Cuba,  Ois.  p,  94  (1840).— 

GUNDL.  J.   f.  O.  1856.  p.  3 ;  ih.  t86i,  p,  338  (Cuba) Brewer,"  Pr. 

Bost,  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (1S60)  (Cuba). 
Progne  cryptoUuca  Baibd,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  277    (1864).— Gundi,.  J.  f.  O. 

1S72,  p.  431,— CoKV,  ListBds,  W,  I.  p.  10  (18S5). 
Progne  subis  var.  crypioleuca  Bd.  Bwr.  Sl  Ridgw.  Hist.  N,  Am.  Bda.  I,  p. 

322  (t874). 
Habitat.     Cuba. 


(jkn'us  Petrochelidon  Caban. 
Petrochelidon  Cabams,  Mus  Hein.  I.  1850-51,  p.  47, 
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Petrochelidon  fulva  (Vieii.l.). 

Hiruado  fulva   Vibill.   OU.    Am.   Sept,    I,   p.  61  (1807).— March,  Pr. 

Acad.  Nut.  Sci.  Philn.  1S63,  p.  395. 
Ctcaopsis  futva  Boie.  Isis,  i8j8,  p-  315- 
HiruHde  melaaogaslcr  Denny,  P.  Z.  S,  1S47,  p.  38. 
Ni'uado  pcecilotaa  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.   p.  6^   (1S47),— Osborn,  P.  Z.  S. 

1865,  p.  63. 
Hirsudo  cototiiita  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  45  (1850).— Gusdl.  Journ.  Bott. 

Soc.  Nnt.  HiM.  Vn,  p.  318  (1852). 
Hefse  fulva  Bi-.  Consp.  I.  p.  34.  (1850). 
Petrockelidon  futva  Cab.  Mas.  lleln.  I.  p.  47   (1850).— Brewbr,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.   Nat.   Hist.   VII,   p.   306   (1S60).— ScL.  Cat.   Am.   BJs.  p,   40 

(1862).— Albbecht.  J.  f.  O.  i86j,  p.  194.— Baird,   Rev.   Am.   Bds. 

p.  2gi  (1864).— Gkav,  llnndl.   Bds.   I,  p.  71  (i369).-ScL.  &  Salv. 

N<.m.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  14   (1873).— Gundl.  J.   f.  O.    1874,  p.  133; 

ib.  Anal.  So=.  EEip.  Jli-t.  Nat.  VII,  p.  198  {1878)— A. &  E.  Newton, 

nandb.Jam;iica,  p-  107  {iSSO—CoRY,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI.  p. 

I5i  (18S1);   1*.  Bds.   Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  47  (1885);  ib.  List 

Bd6.  W.  I.   p,   10  (1885).— Sharpb.  Cit.  Bds.   Brit.  Mu3.  X,  p.  195 

(.88,0. 
PeirocketidBH  fircilama   Baird,    Rev,    Am.   Bds.   p.  293  (1864).— Gray, 

Hand!.  Bds.  1,  p.  7:  {;S69).-t;uNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  311. 
HiruudQ   {PetrocAelidoit)  fulva  Bryant,   Pr.    Host.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  X, 

p.  252  (1866). 

Sp,  C[i.\r.  M.ile: — Throat  and  aides  of  the  breast  pale  rufous  brown,  the 

color  pas.sing  around  Ibe  neck  in  a  narrow  line  at  the  nape;  bell/ 
andcri-siim  dull  white,  the  latter  showing  a  rufous  tinge ;  top  of  the 
heai  blui-ih  black,  the  color  nearly  encircling  the  eve;  forehead 
and  rump  dark  rufous  brown;  back  bluish  black,  streaked  with 
white;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown;  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Length.  4.70;  wing,  4;  tail,  1. 85 ;  tarsus,  .40;  bill,  .27. 
Habitat.     Antilles. 

Genus  Tachycineta  Caban. 

Tackycincla  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  L  p,  48  (1850). 

Tachycineta  bicolor  (Vieill.). 

Hiruado  bicolor  V\v.n.i..  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  p.  61  (1807).— Cory,  List  Bds. 

W.Lp.  .o(.S85). 
Tachycineta  AiVn/o/- Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  i8,i6,  p.  4;   /*.    i86i,  p.  330  (Cuba); 

ib.   ;S74,   p.    113    (Cuba).— Cory,   Bds.   Bahama  I,  p.  80  (18S0).— 

Sharpe.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X.  p.  117  (1885). 
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Pe/rocAelidon  5icolorBRe.w.  Pr.  BoBt.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i36o) 
(Cuba). 

Accidental  in  Cuba  and  Bahama  Islands. 

Tachycineta  euchrysea  (Gosse). 

Miranda  eachrysfn  Gosse.  Bd^.  Jam.  p.  63  (18+7) — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 

Sci.  Phila.   1863,  p.  295. — Scl,  &  Salv.  Nom.   Avium  Neolr.  p.  14 

(iS73).— Cory,  Liit  Bds.  W.   1.  p,   10  (18S5).— Sh.vrpb,  Cai.  Bds. 

Bril.  Mua.  X.  p.  170(1885). 
Herse  euchryfta  Bp.  Bonsp.  I,  p.  34  (iS.^o). 
Pelrochftidon  euchryfta  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  l86r,  p.  72;  ih.  Cat.  Am,  Bda.  p.  39 

(i362).-Albhecht,  J.  f.  O.  i86j,  p.  194. 
Calliik»lidoa   euchrysea   Baird,   Rev.   Am.  Bda.   p.  304  (1&64). — Grav, 

Kandl.  Bds.  1,  p.  71  (1869)— A.  &  E.  Newton,  llandb.  Jamaica,  p. 

107  (18S1). 

Sp.  Char,   Male: — Entire  upper  sui'face   including  head  bright  golden 
greenj  a  slight  bluish  linge  perceptible  on  the  forehcnd,  when  held 
in  the  light;   underparia  white;  wing»  and   tail  brown,  showing  a 
tinge  of  bronzy  green  on  the  upper  Burface, 
Female  similar  to  male.  ' 

Length  (skin),  4,50,  wing,  4.1.S;  tail,  a.as- 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Tachycineta  sclated  (Cory). 

Hiruado  euchrysea  (var.  dBiniaiceiisisf)  BRYANT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
XI,  p.  95  (1866), 

CaltichelidoH  euchrysea  var.  domim'ceHSis  Gray,  Hnndl.  Bds.  1,  p.  71 
(1369). 

Hirundo  iclaUri  Cory,  Auk,  I,  p.  2  (1884);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Do- 
mingo, p.  45  (1855);  ib.  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (i8ss).— SiiAftPE, 
Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mua.  X,  p.  171  (18S5). 

Sp.  Char. — Above  bright  bluish  green,  showing  a  golden  'color  in  some 
lightB,  becoming  decidedly  blue  on  the  forehead;  upper  surface  of 
wings  and  tail  showing  a  linge  of  dull  blue,  brighteat  on  the  tail; 
underpartE  pure  white;  primariei,  brown;  bill  and  lege  very  dark 

The  sexes  are  similar. 
Length,  5;  wing,  4-60;  tail,  2. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo. 

Genus  Chelidon  Forst. 
Cietidon  Forstbh,  Syn.  Cat.  Brit.  Bda.  p.  55  (1817). 
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Chelidon  erythrogastra  (Bodd.). 

Hirundo  ttylkrogaslra  "BoDD.  T.ibl.  P,  E.  i^t,  (1873)."— CoRY,  LLsl.  Bds. 
W.  I.  p.  10  (i88.s>.— Shahpe.  Cat.  Bds".  Brit,  Mus.  X,  p.  137  (1S85). 

Hirundo  americana  Lemd.  Aves  Cliha.  p.  44  ( 1850). 

Hira«do  riifa  Gv-sm..  ].  f.  O.  1855,  p.  3;  ib.  1861,  p.  318  (Cuba).— Brew. 
Pr.  IJost.  Soc.  Kat.  Hist.  VII.  p.  306  (i860). 

Hirundo  korreornm  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  i8.;9,  p.  66  (St.  Croix)  1  /*. 
Hmidb.  J-ii.1.  p.  107  (i83i).— SuNuv.  Oeiv.  K.  Vet.  Alciid.  p.  ,^84 
(iS(V))  (St.  Banholeiiiew).-Gu\-tiL.  J.  f.  O.  1871.  p.  431  (Cuba).— 
Lawu.  Pr.  U.  S.  NhI.  Mus.  1,  p.  43;  (1878)  (Guadeloupe).— Cory. 
Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  78  (iSSo). 

Rcconk-a  from    Biiliama  Isbmds,  Greater  Antilles,  St.  Croix 
and  Guadeloupe,  and  St.  Biutlioleinew. 

Genus  Callichelidon    Bryant. 
Cttllichflidoa  (Bryant,  MSS.)  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  303  (1864). 

Callichelidon  cyaneoviridis  (Bryant). 

Hiruada  cyirncoviridisBKYWr,  Pr.Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  ill  (1859). 
— Baird.  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  303  (1864). — Salv.  Ibis,  1874,  p,  307. — 
CoRV,  Bds.  Biilinmn  I.  p.  79  (iSSo)  ;  i6.  LisI  Bdt..  W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 

Callici'rldoncytiBfffviridiaGafLV,  Handl.  BJs.  I,  p- 7i  (1869).— Bd- BwR.  & 
RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  I,  p.  327  ([874). 

Taehyctucia  cyaneoviridis  Siiarpk,  Cat.  Bda.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  I5l  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male  : — Above  velvet  green,  shading  into  steel  blue,  with  purple 
refleclions  upon  the  rump  and  wing- i  n  black  stripe  from  the  noKtrils 
to  th(  eve  ;  underpiirls  pure  white  ;  tail  forked,  the  inner  webs  of  the 
outer  icnlliers  edged  with  dull  white. 

Female : — Resembles  the  male,  but  the  plumage  much  duller,  and 
showing  traces  of  duiikv  ;   bill  and  feet  black. 
Length,  6.40;  wing,  4-40;  tail,  3.10;  tarsus,  .4:;  bill,   .!,<;. 
Habitat.     Bahamas. 

Genus  Clivicola  Fobst. 
Clivicola  FoRST,  %yn.  Cat.  Brit.  Bds.  55  (1817). 

Clivicola  riparia  (Forst.). 

Hirundo  riparia   LiNN.  S)-st.  Kat.  I,  p.  193    (17.^8). — Lemb.   Aves   Cuba, 

p.  47  (1850). 
CotyU  riparia  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  5;   /*.  1861,  p.  330;/*.  1874,  p.  114 

(Cuba).— Brew.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (l36o)  (Cuba) 

A.  &E.  Newton,  Ilandb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (1S81).— Coby,  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 
Cuba  ;  JamnicH  ;  probably  wanders  throughout  the  Antilles. 
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(Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.) 

Zone-tailed  Hawk.  Buteo  abbreviatus  Caban. 

Mexican    Black    Hawk.    Urubitivga    antltracina    (Liciit.) 
Lafr.) 

My  apology  for  associating  the  histories  of  two  birds  belong- 
ing to  widdy  difl'tTent  genera  is  tliat  niiicli  doiilil  and  some  con- 
fustun  exists  in  the  mitids  of  orniCliulogists  concerning  Ihe  identity 
and  status  as  North  American  birds  of  the  two  species  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  first  notice  of  the  Zone-tailed  Hnwk  was  from  the  pen  of 
Cabanis,  in  1848."  It  was  described  and  figured  hy  Sclater,  in 
1858,  as  Buteo  zonocercas,  which  name  continued  in  vogue  until 
SharpL't  reverted  to  Cabanis's  original  B.  aibrcvialm, ;  and  Mr. 
D.  G.  Elliot  suhsequeiitly  gave  a  handsixiie  figure  of  it  in  his 
■lllustnitions  of  Birds  of  North  America'.  !t  was  first  taken  within 
the  United  Slates  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  who  shot  the  specimen  de- 
scribed in  his 'Birds  of  Calif.rniit,' on  the  23d  of  February,  1863, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Sail  Diego,  California,  and  five  from  the 
coast ;  but  Dr.  Cones  first  reported  its  capture  in  the  United  Stales, 
in  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  in  1S66,  he 
having \aken  a  specimen  on  the  Gila  River,  in  Arizona,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1S54.  The  description  of  the  adult  Zone-tailed 
Hawk,  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  in  'North  American  Birds,'  was  based 
on  a  specimen  taken  by  Dr.  Coues,  in  the  month  of  August,  on 
the  Hassayampa  River,  in  Arizona.  When  the  great  work  on 
North  American  birds,  by  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway,  was  pub- 
lished, in  1S74,  Buteo  abbreviatus  was  still  known  as  a  bird  of 
the  United  States  only  through  the  published  accounts  of  Drs. 
Coues  and  Cooper,  and  was  regarded  as  a  very  rare  straggler  over 
our  border  into  Southern  California  and  Arizona  ;  but  Mr.  Brewster 

•  Bui  Gray's  Buleo  alboHohlus  (Isis.  1B47,  p.  3aj)  has  been  doubtfully  referred  here, 
f  Calalogue  of  Birds  in  Ihe  Brilish  Museum,  Vol.  i,  p.  163. 
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extended  its  known  North  American  r;inge  into  Texas,  in  1879, 
and  described  its  nest  and  eggs,  taken  in  Comal  Co.,  in  that  Stiite, 
by  Mr.  Werner.  Later  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  F.  Stephens  de- 
scribed its  breeding  habits,  as  observed  by  him  on  the  Gihi  River, 
in  New  Mexico.  These  records,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
further  on,  give  it  quite  an  estensive  breeding  range  across  our 
southern  burdei'. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Brown  noted  its  presence  in  Sontliwestern  Texas,  in 
the  'Nuttall  Bulletin,'  in  1882,  imd  again  recorded  it  from  that 
SMte  in  'The  Auk'  for  April,  1884.  Mr.  Brewster,  in  Vol.  VIII 
of  the  'Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,'  described 
three  specimens,  taken  at  Tucson.  Arizona,  by  Mr.  F.  Stephens, 
who  ascertained  that  it  breeds  in  that  locality. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  above  data,  embracing  all  of  the  records 
accessible  to  me  in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  the 
status  of  Buteo  abbreviatus  as  a  bird  of  the  United  States  is  es- 
tablished beyond  question  ;  but  with  l/rubitinga  anthracina  the 
case  is  different. 

The  Mexican  Black  Hawk's  right  to  a  place  in  the  avifauna  of 
the  United  States  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  good  foundation  in- 
deed ;  but  as  doubt  has  arisen  respecting  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement  that  he  had  twice  seen  Urubitinga  anthracina 
alive  in  Arizona,  and  that  Captain  Bendire  had  taken  eggs 
believed  to  belong  to  this  species  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  I  suppose 
that  this  Hiiwk  pi'operiy  belongs  in  the  category  of  challenged 
species  in  the  list  of  American  birds  north  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Henshaw's  notice  reads  as  follows:  "Captain  Bendire 
writes  me  that  in  1S72  he  found  tliis  hawk  breeding  in  Arizona, 
and  obtained  the  nest  and  eggs.  The  bird  was  supposed  by  him 
to  be  the  Buteo  zonocercus,  but  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be 
this  species.  It  thus  has  a  good  claim  to  a  place  in  our  fauna,  and 
may  indeed  be  not  uncommon  in  the  .southern  part  of  the  Territory, 
since  two  individuals  were  seen  by  us  during  the  past  season. 
While  riding  one  day  a  short  distance  from  Camp  Bowie,  one 
of  these  birds  sailed  past  within  a  few  feet,  affording  me  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  its  identification.  On  a  second  occasion, 
while  passing  through  a  narrow  canon,  about  sixty  miles  north 
of  Camp  Lowell,  another  flew  out  from  a  large  cottonwood,  on 
one  of  the    lower  limbs  of  which   it  had  been  perching;  it  was 
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certainly  not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  from  my  head.  In  each 
instance,  the  narrow  white  band  across  the  tail,  with  the  size  and 
colors  g£iierally,  establish  its  identity  beyond  a  question.  The 
flight  is  easy  and  powerful." 

Upon  the  above  authority  and  the  same  author's  original 
announcement  of  the  discovery,  published  in  the  'American 
Sportsman'  earlier  in  the  same  year  (1875),  the  name  of  this 
splendid  rapacious  bird  was  enrolled  upon  our  catalogues  of 
North  American  birds.  Nearly  a  decade  had  elapsed  since  this 
account,  without  any  further  advices  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Mexican  Black  Hawk  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico,  when 
Mr.  William  Brewster  wrote  (Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornitho- 
logical Club,  Vol.  VIII,  1SS3.  p.  30)  as  follows:  "Dr.  Coues 
took  a  Zone-tailed  Hawk  on  the  Gila  River,  Sept.  24,  1S64,  and 
this,  so  far  as  I  know  [overlooking  the  specimen  which  furnished 
Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  with  the  text  for  his  description  of  the  adult  of 
this  species  in  'North  American  Ginls,'  Vol.  Ill,  1874,  p.  272], 
is  the  only  identified  Arizona  specimen  which  has  been  pre- 
viously announced.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the 
bird  which  Captain  Bendire  found  breeding  in  Arizona  in  1872 
really  belonged  to  this  species,  as  he  at  hrst  supposed,  and  not  to 
Urubitinga  antkracina.  m  afterwards  siumised  by  Mr,  Hen- 
shaw.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Black  Hawks  seen  by  the 
latter  gentleman  near  Camp  Bowie  were  also  referable  here." 

This  is  clearly  a  case  where  "the  doctors  disagree"  ;  but  my  resi- 
dence in  Arizona  hfis  enabled  me  to  decide  it.  In  the  first  place, 
what  respecting  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Henshaw's  record  ?  The 
sagacity  of  that  talented  author  and  field  collector  is  too  well 
known  to  require  comment;  and  the  circumstantial  manner  in 
which  he  t«Ils  his  experience,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  took 
the  pains  to  preface  his  article  with  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  ipecies,  which  he  tells  us  was  "kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
■RiJ^wjy,  who  eximinsd,  for  the  purpose,  a  very  large  suite  of 
specimens  in  the  collection  oi  the  Smithsonian,"'  and  the  circum- 
stance that  he  immediately  published  an  announcement  oi  his 
discovery  in  the  'American  Sportsman,'  and  again  refers  to  it  in 
his  "Introductory  Remarks"  (page  141)  as  among  the  important 
results  of  his  last  season's  work  in  Arizona,  all  goto  show  how 
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positive  was  his  belief  that  the  Black  Hawks  seen  by  him  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Arizona  were  Urubitinga  anthractna;  and,  on 
reading  his  article,  after  forming  the  acquaintance  of  bolli  these 
Hawks,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was  correct,  much 
as  I  envy  him  precedence  in  making  the  discovery. 

Although  the  superficial  resemblance  in  the  color-pattern  of 
these  birds  of  diH'ereiit  genera  has  occasioned  error  or  doubt  in 
identifying  them,  they  miiy  be  readily  distinguished  by  their 
generic  characters  ;  but,  ns  North  American  specimens  of  Urubi- 
tinga anthractna  have  never  been  described,  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  species  are  not  always  conveniently  accessible,  I  here  insert 
descriptions  of  both  species  for  comparison,  describing  the  nest- 
ling of  (Xrubitingj  antkracina,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time. 
For  convenience  of  reference  such  synonyms  are  given  as  are 
pertinent  to  this  paper. 

Buteo  abbreviatus  Caban.    Zone-tailed  Hawk. 

Buteo  abbrevialHS  Cab.  Schomb.  Guiana,  til,  1848,  p.  739.— Sharpb, 
Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.  I,  187,  p.  163.— Brown.  Bull.  N.  O.  C.  VH,  No, 
i,Jan.  iSSj.p.  41.— BRBwsr.  Bull.  N.  O.  C.  VIII,  No.  t,  Jan.  iS8j,  p. 
30.— Brown,  Auk,  I,  No.  •,  April,  1S84,  p.  123. 

Biiteo  zoKocercus  ScL.  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  IV,  pt.  VI,  1858,  p. 
263,  pi.  59. — CouES,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1866.  p.  46. — Coopbr, 
Birds  Cai.  1S70,  p.  479, — CouEs.  Key,  i87J,p.  517. — Rinow.  Hist.  N.  Am. 
Birds, III,  1874,  p.  i73—BRcwsT.  Bull.  N.O.C.  IV,  No.  2.  April,  1879, 
p.  80.— Stbphens,  Bull.  N.  O.  C.  IV,  No.  3,  July,  1879,  p-  189. 

Description. — Adult  male  in  brefdlng plumage  (No.  4048,  New  River, 
Arizona,  May  16.  1885;  E.  A.  M.).  General  color  brownish  black,  glossed 
with  dull  metallic  colors  of  gold,  purple,  steel-blue,  and  green ;  forehead 
and  rictus  white,  mixed  with  black  hairs;  feathers  of  crown,  neck,  inter- 
scapular region,  and  breast  white  at  base,  but  the  white  nowhere  exposed ; 
the  breast  with  a  few  lateral  while  spots  of  irregular  form.  Tail  black, 
narrowly  tipped  with  ash  above,  more  broadly  below,  with  a  white  bar  cross- 
ing it  transversely:  broadly  banded  near  the  end  with  hoary  plumbeous,  and 
more  narrowly  about  the  middle  with  the  same  color,  which,  except  on  the 
central  pair,  becomes  pure  white  upon  the  concealed  inner  webs  of  the 
feathers  above,  and  on  both  webs  below ;  a  series  of  spots  upon  the  inner 
webs  indicate  still  another  caudal  bar,  which  is  not  apparent  above.  The 
brownish  black  primaries  arc  banded  with  deep  black.  Lining  of  wings  black. 
some  of  the  feathers  spotted  laterally  with  ashy  white.  Under  surface  of 
primaries  dusky  plumbeous,  irregularly  barred  and  mottled  with  grayish 
white  and  ashy-    A  few  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  have  small,  concealed,  ovate 
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white  spots ;  and  some  of  the  under  tflil-coverte  are  faintly  tipped  or  spotted 
with  the  same.  The  form  ie  light,  the  legs  slendei^  Four  outer  primaries 
havetheirinnerwebs  cul.  Wing-formula,  4,5,  3,  1,  6,7,  i.  Tail  of  twelve 
feathers;  slightlj'  rounded,  the  amount  of  graduation  between  the  outer 
and  central  pair  being  J5  mm.  The  primaries  extend  150  mm.  bej'ond 
the  secondary  retniges.  Dimevs-ons.* — Length,  497;  alar  exponse,  1140; 
"ing,  397 ;  tail.  130 ;  chord  of  culmen  and  cere  taken  together,  34 ;  cere,  16 ; 
culmen,  11 ;  gape,  36 ;  tarsus,  70 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  6) :  toe  alone,  45. 
The  hind  claw  is  longest,  measuring  25  mm;  the  inner  and  middle  claws 
are  equal,  measuring  33  mm.  each  ;  and  the  outer  claw  measures  but  17mm. 
Adult  female  in  breeding  piumnge  (No.  4007,  New  River,  Arizona.  May 
16,  18S5;  E.  A.  M.  Mated  with  the  above,  and  parent  of  egg  described 
below).  This  specimen  closely  resembles  the  male  just  described,  except 
that  there  is  an  additional  tail-bar.  plainly  indicated  above;  and  the  basal 
white  of  plumage  is  exposed  upon  the  breast.  The  tail  is  somewhat  more 
rounded,  the  amount  of  graduation  being  19  mm.;  and  the  exposed  tail-bars 
are  tingeil  with  brown.  Dimensions. — Length,  530;  alar  espanse.  1315; 
wing,  420;  tail,  135;  culmen  and  cere  taken  together,  36;  cere,  17;  culmen 
(chord  taken  from  cere),  34;  gape,  40;  tarsus,  77;  middle  toe  and  claw,  66; 
middle  toe  alone.  48-  Claw  of  hallux,  27 ;  inner  claw,  i(a\  middle  claw,  33 ; 
outer  claw,  19.  Another  adult  female  (No.  4050,  taken  on  the  Agua  Fria 
at  Swilling's  Ranch.  Arizona,  May  17,  18S5.  E.  A.  M. ;  parent  of  eggs 
described  below)  does  not  diKer  appreciably.  It  presents  the  following 
dimensions: Length,  J40;  alar  evpanse,  1350:  wing,  430;  tail,  145:  culmen 
and  cere,  36;  cere.  17 ;  culmen,  15 :  gape,  41  ;  tarsus,  76;  middle  toe  and 
claw,  70;  toe  alone,  49.  Claw  of  hallux,  27  ;  inner  claw,  35  ;  middle  claw, 
12  ;  outer  claw,  17. 

YoBBg  male  (No.  2945,  Verde  River,  near  Fort  Verde,  Arizona,  May 
j8,  1SS4;  E.  A.  M.).  Differs  from  the  adult  in  having  the  exposed  portion 
of  the  tail  hoary  brownish  gray  above,  crossed  by  ten  narrow  black  bars, 
the  subterminal  one  being  much  the  widest;  upon  the  concealed  inner  webs 
the  light  color  fades  to  white,  sharply  contra6ti:d  with  the  black  bars,  which 
do  not  usually  correspond  upon  the  two  webs  of  the  feather.  The  spec- 
imen also  exhibits  much  more  white;  the  feathers  of  the  top  of  the  head, 
back,  scapulars,  and  ventral  surface  are  pure  white  at  base,  the  white  bases 
being  considerably  exposed  upon  the  nape,  interscapulars,  and  breast.  The 
white  forms  a  series  of  lateral  spots  upon  the  webs  of  the  scapulars  and 
neighboring  coverts,  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts,  and  flanks.  The  lining 
of  the  wings  is  black,  with  the  longest  feathers  regularly  spotted  with 
white.  Under  surface  of  rectrices  and  remiges  hoary  grayish,  fading  to  pure 
white  upon  the  inner  webs,  except  the  terminal  portion  of  the  outer  prima- 
ries, which  is  dark;  rectrices  barred  with  dunky,  corresponding  to  the 
black  dorsal  bars ;  ren)iges  barred  or  spotted  with  the  same.  Diaiensions: — 
Length,  498;  alar  expanse,  1245;  wing,  400;  tail,  230;  culmen  and  cere,  33; 
cere,  15;  culmen.  22 ;  gape,  36;  tarsus,  66;  middle  toe  and  claw,  60;  to^ 
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alone.  46.     Claw  ofliallux.   2j ;  inner  claw,  23 ;  middle  daw,   ij;  outer 
claw.  18.     Grndti.ition  of  tail.  18. 

In  all  or  the  above  specimens  the  Boft  parts  were  colored  as  follows: 
Irides.  h.izel.  Bill  pale  blue  at  base,  shading  into  plumt>eous  black  at  tip. 
Cere  and  edge  of  mouth  greenish-vellow.  Tarsi  and  feet  lemon  vellow. 
Claws  plumbeaii.4-blncli. 

Habits.— Lrtte  in  tin.-  montli  of  March.  1S84. 1  first  beheld  the 
wide  viill>;y  of  the  Rio  Verde,  with  its  torttioiis  stream  wiinHng 
in  TAgZit^s,  buiiiided  by  a  fringe  of  cottonwoixls  wliich.  at  thut 
season,  were  destitute  of  foliage  or  flower.  We  gazed  with  IvCeii 
interest  upon  tlie  panoriiinn  before  us.  as  the  driver  of  our  ambu- 
lance pointed  out  in  the  distance  a  series  of  low,  whitewashed 
sheds  surrounding  a  quadrangle  and  flanked  bv  some  adobe  walls 
and  haystacks,  which  he  said  was  the  post  of  Fort  Verde,  which 
was  to  be  our  station  and  home  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  steep  and  nigged  c.inon  through  which  we  were  driven 
was  wooded  with  evergreens  of  several  species,  and  wild  flowers 
of  bright  hues  were  already  nnfolding.  The  maiizauilas  exhaled 
a  delicious  fragrance,  and  their  pretty  pink  bloom  heightened  the 
efiect  of  tiiese  h.mdsome  shrubs,  which  grew  luxuriantly  upon 
the  hillsides.  Along  the  boaittifnl  stream  that  flows  through  the 
cai'ion  were  deciduous  trees,  among  them  ash,  box-elder,  and  the 
familiar  sycamore  ;  but  the  wide  expanse  before  us  was  appar- 
ently destitute  of  any  vegetation  save  scanty  grass  in  places,  and 
the  fringe  of  bare  cottonwoods  marking  the  course  of  the  Verde 
River.  A  white  blurt'  of  limestotie  arose  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  and  was  broken  and  carv'ed  into  fantastic  shapes  by 
deep  canons  furrowing  it. 

It  was  a  dismal  and  desolate  outlook  truly,  but  possessed  of  the 
beauty  of  wild  loneliness,  A  few  days'  residence  at  the  Post  more 
than  reconciled  ns  to  our  surroundings,  and  we  soon  discovered 
that  Nature  had  here  scattered  her  treasures  with  lavish  prodigal- 
ity, though  veiling  them  from  the  vnlgar  gaze  never  so  cleverly. 
Once  out  of  '  Copper  Canon.'  the  tired  mules  sped  towards  the 
Post,  scattering  noisy  flocks  of  Mexican  Shore  Larks  and  scurry- 
ing troops  of  Gambel's  Plumed  C^uails.  As  we  rounded  the 
corner  of  the  corrals  we  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  the  prowess 
<yf  the  Piairie  Falcon  in  capturing  a  Pigeon.  The  ensuing 
months  were  spent  in  riding  over  the  neighboring  country,  and 
every  day  brought  its  new  discoveries  in  animal  and  plant  life. 
-l-he'coltonw,>ods  blo.>me<l  and  then  unfolded  tiieir  wealth  of  rich 
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green  leaves;  mesqiiitts,  before  scarcely  noted,  also  leaveil  and 
bloomed,  iind  an  almost  endless  succession  of  liandsome  annuals 
sprang  from  the  dun-colored  soil,  until  the  inflorescence  was  as 
marked  as  the  seeming  lack  of  vegetation  at  first.  As  the  season 
advanced,  the  temperature  steadily  rose,  until  we  resorted  to  tlie 
grateful  shade  of  the  cottonwoods  beside  the  river  from  neces- 
sity, during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  there  1  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  twe  black  Hawks  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  writing. 

One  day,  when  examining  the  work  of  beavers  beside  the 
Verde,  a  Zone-tailed  Hawk  emerged  from  the  dark  shade  of  a 
neighboring  belt  of  cottonwoods,  moving  straight  towards  me  on 
motionless  wings  and  passing  within  a  few  feet,  scanning  the 
water  beneath  with  intent  interest  and  paying  no  attention  to  me, 
but  moving  its  head  with  a  restless  side  movement.  Later  in  the 
day  I  secured  a  handsome  example  us  it  flew  overhead,  and 
thereafter  frequently  observed  them  throughout  the  entire  year 
beside  the  Verde  River,  where  they  capture  lizards,  frogs,  fishes, 
and  other  desirable  articles  of  raptorial  diet. 

1  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  it 
and  the  melanistic  form  of  Swainson's  Hawk;  when  in  hand, 
specimens  may  be  readily  diagnosed  by  t)ie  presence  of  but  three 
emarginated  outer  primaries  in  Buteo  sTvatiisoni,  instead  of  four 
as  in  B.  abbreviatus;  the  color  pattern  of  the  tail,  and  the  white 
base  of  the  feathers  of  the  latter  are  likewise  diagnostic. 

The  Zone-tailed  Hawk  is  of  quite  general  distribution  in  Ari- 
zona, in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams  which  it  frequents.  I  have 
seen  it  near  Prescott,  at  a  considerable  elevation  (about  6ooo 
feet),  and  at  various  points  between  there  and  the  city  of  Tucson, 
in  the  southern  part  of  tlie  Territory,  where  I  found  it  quite 
numerous  during  the  past  spring, 

I  never  succeeded  in  detecting  the  nest  of  this  Hawk  in  the 
Verde  Valley,  and  therefore  considered  myself  fortunate  in  find- 
ing two  nests  elsewhere  during  the  past  spring.  It  was  with  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  pleasure  and  relief  that  I  rode  my  hunting 
horse  -Daisy'  into  the  cool  shade  of  some  beautiful  cotton- 
wood  trees  upon  the  banks  of  the  New  Kiver,  Arizona,  on  the 
i6th  of  May,  1SS5,  and  filled  my  canteen  in  the  stream  and 
drank,  while  my  brute  companion  slaked  her  thirst  after  the 
manner  of  her  equine  kind.     We  had  travelle<l  nearly  a  thousand 
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miles-  and  were  iiow  witliiu  a  few  days'  march  of  home.  Few 
trees  had  rested  our  ejes  from  the  glare  of  the  tropical  sun,  or 
had  shielded  us  from  the  fervid  heat  of  its  piercing  rays,  upon 
the  scorched  desert  wilderness  that  we  had  traversed.  Here 
was  shade,  and  tlie  sweet  sound  of  a  running  stream,  upon  whose 
mui^in  a  handsome  nosegay  might  have  been  easily  plucked. 
Where  could  a  traveller  find  a  more  pleasant  resting-place? 
Soon 'Daisy' was  munching  sweet  herbage  upon  the  shore,  and 
perchance  was  thinking  of  the  good  barley  soon  to  be  enjoyed  in 
her  snug  stall  in  the  Qiiarter master's  corral  at  Fort  Verde, 
whilst  my  own  thoughts  had  wandered  to  very  nearly  the  same 
locality,  when  both  were  interrupted  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  a 
Hawk  that  came  gliding  towards  me  through  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  dense  foliage.  A  quick  shot  brought  the  bird  to  my  feet. 
I  immediately  mounted  my  horse,  intent  upon  discovering  the 
location  of  the  domicile  of  the  Zone-tailed  Hawks,  whose  haunts 
I  had  unwittingly  invaded  ;  crossing  the  stream  I  rode  a  little 
distance  upon  the  opposite  side  and,  dismounting,  scanned  every 
tree  closely  in  quest  of  the  nest.  I  was  not  long  in  discovering 
a  bulky  nest,  fixed  in  the  fork  of  a  large  cottonwood  branch, 
across  the  stream,  at  an  elevation  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  and 
the  female  parent  standing  upon  it.  She  gave  a  loud  whistle  and 
came  skimming  towards  me,  and  was  also  shot.  The  nest  was 
coarsely  built  of  rather  large  sticks,  with  considerable  concavity, 
lined  with  a  few  cottonwood  leaves  only,  and  contained  a  single 
egg,  of  II  rounded-oval  shape,  slightly  smaller  at  one  end,  in  color 
clear  hluish  white,  immaculate,  and  measuring  55  X  43  mm.  On 
dissecting  the  female  parent,  I  discovered  that  two  would  have 
been  tiie  full  complement  for  this  pair. 

The  morning  following  the  day  on  which  the  nest  just  described 
was  discovered  found  me  encamped  on  the  Agua  Fria.  The 
canon  through  which  this  stream  flows,  below  Swilling's  Ranch, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  I  have  seen  in  Arizona.  As  our 
march  was  to  he  a  short  one,  there  was  no  necessity  for  haste, 
and  at  any  rate  I  coidd  not  resist  the  temptation  to  follow  this 
enticing  stream,  which  I  did,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 
The  stream  is  here  quite  large,  flowing  over  an  even  bed  of 
glittering  sand  for  a  mile,  occasionally  dividing  to  join  lower 
down,  enclosing  in  the  loop  a  giove  of  tall  cottonwoods,  edged 
with  a  growth  of  smaller  willows,  and  fringed  with  arrowwood 
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The  rocky  sides  of  thecauon  were  covered  with  cacti  of  diver- 
silied  shapes,  from  the  gigantic  Cereus  to  the  Echinocacii  and 
Oputitia.  Beautiful  flowers  grow  benentli  tlie  tall  cottonwoods. 
which  here  form  the  handsomest  groves  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  cation  echoed  the  voices  of  htnidreds  of  feathered  song- 
sters, and  the  hum  of  insects  and  countless  lUimminghirds  filled 
the  air.  Flocks  of  beautiful  White-winged  Doves  drank  upon  the 
sandy  brink  and  then  betook  themselves  to  the  dense  foliage  over- 
head, where  their  loud  and  mournful  cooing  tilled  the  air.  An 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  goi^eoiis  plumage  of  the  Saint  Lucas 
Cardinal  was  obtained,  and  shining  Pliainopeplas  darted  after 
insects  from  the  sides  of  the  canon 

In  the  early  morning  I  visited  this  sylvan  solitude,  and  could 
not  abstract  myself  until  the  morning  was  far  spent;  nor  was  the 
time  idly  employed,  I  found  a  prettv  Thrush  that  was  new  to 
me,  and  observed  the  nesting  habits  of  several  rare  birds. 

Here  I  again  found  the  Zone-tailed  Hawk.  A  female  was 
shot  as  she  flew  screaming  at  me,  and  the  nest  was  soon  found  in 
a  Cottonwood  near  by.  The  male  parent  sat  upon  the  eggs,  and 
flew  away  when  1  got  close  up  to  the  tree  and  shouted.  It  dis- 
appeared after  circling  over  the  canon  a  few  times  and  did  not 
return  while  I  was  there,  although  I  spent  several  hours  in  the 
vicinitv.  I  climbed  with  vast  exertion  to  the  nest,  which  was 
built  in  a  fork,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  exactly 
like  the  tirst  own.  It  was  composed  of  sticks,  lined  only  with 
green  leaves  of  cottonwood  attached  to  the  twigs.  It  was  rather 
concave,  and  contained  two  eggs,  which  difler  considerably  in 
size,  shape,  and  m.irkings  from  those  first  found  :  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt  about  the  identification,  for  the  female  par- 
ent was  shot  close  to  the  nest,  while  the  other  bird  was  distinctly 
seen  wheji  flying  from  it,  and  was  black,  having  its  tail  barred 
with  white  below.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  safest  to  say  that 
these  eggs  are  not  absolutely  free  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
tho.se  of  (Jrubitinga  anthracina,  as  the  parent  seen  to  leave  the 
nest  was  not  shot.  They  are  oval,  considerably  smaller  at  one 
end  ;  ground-color  white,  with  yellowish  weather-stains  in  spots. 
One  measures  63  X  45  mm.  It  is  finely  sprinkled  with  dark  sepia- 
browti  specks,  and  a  few  paler  brown  and  laveniler  spots,  having 
a  smeary  granular  appearance.  All  the  marks  are  most  numerous 
at  the  large  extremity.     The  <)ther  measures  (i\  x  43  mm.     It  is 
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evenly  blotched  with  very  pale  yellowish  brown  and  lavender. 
Both  contained  lanje  embryos  and  were  emptied  of  tlieir  contents 
witli  difficulty.  Mr.  Brewster  describes  eggs  taken  from  a  nest 
built  in  a  cypress  tree  on  the  banks  of  Guadalonpe  River,  in 
Comal  County,  Texas.  They  sue  "marked  with  blotches  of  red- 
dish brown  upon  a  dull  white  ground."  These  blotches  in  one 
specimen  occur  most  tliicklv  about  the  larger  end,  where  they 
tend  to  form  a  nearly  confluent  ring,  while  in  the  other  specimen 
the  markings  are  most  numerons  about  the  smaller  extremity. 
He  observes  that  "although  the  parent  birds  belonging  to  this 
nest  successfully  eluded  all  attempts  to  capture,  their  identity  can 
scarcely  be  doubted."  The  specimens  measured  (reducing  to 
millimeters)  53-09  X  38.86  mm.  Mr.  F.  Stephens  also  found  this 
bird  breeding  on  the  Gila  River  in  New  Mexico,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  Arizona  line,  and  obtained  one  of  the  parents. 
The  nest  was  phiced  in  a  very  large  cottonwood  tree,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  canon,  and  contained  one  egg,  having  a  laige  embryo 
which  could  not  be  extracted.  The  nest  was  quite  bulky,  com- 
posed of  twigs,  lined  with  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  cotton- 
wood.  The  egg  was  marked  with  large  reddish  brown  blotches, 
irregularly  distributed  on  a  dirty  white  ground. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  observed  that  the  variation 
in  the  eggs  of  this  species,  l)oth  in  size  and  color-markings,  is 
considerable,  but  possibly  not  greater  than  in  other  species  of  the 


Unibitinga  anthracina  (Lickt.)  Lafr.    Mexican 
Black  Hawk. 

"Falco  anihracinui  Licht."  Nitzsch,  Pterylographie,  1840.  p.  83. 

UrabifiHga  aiithraciaii  l^KPK.  Kev.  ZooX.  184S,  p.  141.— Hensh.  2ooI. 
Eipi.  W.  100  Merid.  1875,  pp.  420,  141  (introductory  notes). — Ridgw. 
StudicK  Am.  FalconidiK<Bull.  U.  S.  Geoi.  and  Geogr.  Surv,  Terr. 
April  I,   1876,  p.  170.— Bkewst.  Bull.  N.  O.  C.  VIII,  No.  i,  1883,  p.  30. 

Deschiptios,— ^rfu//  i»  breeding  dress  (No.  4103,  %  ad..  June  19,  l8Ss. 
Fossil  Creek,  Arizona.  E.  A.  M. ;  parent  of  nestling  dercribed  below). 
General  color  brownish-black,  shghtly  glossed  with  metallic  reflections 
of  green,  gold,  and  purple,  with  a  glaucous  cast,  most  pronounced  upon 
the  interscapular  region  and  nape  ;  lores,  opbthalmic  region,  and  a  trinn- 
gular  patch  extending  backward  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth   white,  but 
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the  I  oral  region  mixed  wLth  black  hairs,  and  the  Teathers  of  the  post- 
angular  patch  having  black  shafts  nnd  graduallj'  blending  apicalty  to 
blackish  behind;  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  narrowlj' tipped  with  white; 
tail  jet  black,  white  at  extreme  base,  narrowly  lipped  with  white,  and 
crossed  about  the  middle  by  a  broad  continuous  band  of  pure  wHite,  of 
variable  pattern  on  the  individual  feathers,  and  with  a  few  irregular,  small 
white  spotsupon  the  inner  webs  between  the  white  central  and  basal  bands. 
barely  indicating  an  additional  white  bar;  shafts  of  rectrices  black"  above 
excepting  the  two  central  ones,  which  are  white,  lined  centrally  with 
black,  below  chiefly  white  in  the  area  corresponding  to  the  white  bar, 
elsewhere  black;  feathers  of  the  nnpe  and  interscapular  region  white  at 
base,  the  rest  of  the  body  feathers  being  blackish  throughout;  tibial 
plumes  narrrowly  tipped  with  ruaty  white,  not  filamentous;  feathers  of  the 
edge  of  wing  narrowly  edged  with  white;  lining  of  wings  black,  a  few 
feathers  perceptibly  edged  with  pale  rufous;  remiges  beautifully  mottled 
beneath  with  while  on  the  inner  and  gray  on  the  outer  webs;  above  the 
outer  webs  are  mottled  with  hoary  grayish,  the  mottling  changing  upon 
the  inner  webs  to  rusty  ochraceous  and  whitish;  quills  white  at  base, 
shading  to  black;  scapulars  indistinctly  edged  with  browish.  Irides 
reddish-hazel.  Cere,  mastax  and  tomia  orange.  Bill  plumbeous  black, 
orange  at  extreme  base.  Tarsi  and  feet  yellow;  claws  plumbeous  black. 
iJtme/isi'iinj.— Length,  555;  alar  expanse,  I3ts;  wing,  413;  tail,  345; 
culmen  and  cere  (chord),  40;  cere,  15 ;  culmen,  28;  gape,  4J;  tarsus,  91; 
middle  toe  and  claw,  63 ;  middle  toe  alone,  47.  Claw  of  hallux.  37 ;  inner 
claw,  jz ;  middle  claw,  Ji ;  outer  claw,  17. 

A  sptcimcH  in  fresh  autumnal  flutnage  (No.  3354,  ?ad.,  Sept.  i6,  1884, 
Verde  River,  near  Fort  Verde,  Arizona;  E.  A.  M.)  differs  from  the  above 
chiefly  in  having  the  glaucous  tinge  of  the  plumage  much  more  distinct, 
in  this  respect  affording  an  exact  parallel  to  the  Black  Crested  Flysnapper 
{PAaiaapepia  nilens)  in  corresponding  plumages.  The  glaucous  eittends 
to  all  of  the  dark  plumage  except  the  tail.  The  plumage  being  unworn, 
the  pattern  of  the  apices  of  the  feathers  is  belter  exhibited;  the  terminal 
band  of  white  on  the  tail  is  wider,  the  light  edging  to  the  tail-coverts,  tibial 
plumes,  and  edge  of  wing  more  pronounced,  and  some  feathers  of  the 
chest  and  interscapular  region  are  seen  to  have  rusty  edgings,  while  upon 
the  chin  and  cheeks  are  scattered  a  few  white  tilamcntous  feathers,  and  the 
concealed  bases  of  the  feathers  of  the  nape  and  interscapulars  are  rusty 
tinted.  The  mottling  of  the  remiges  is  darker — chieHy  gray,  with  little 
white  or  rusty.  The  while  spots,  upon  the  inner  webs  of  the  rectrices, 
mentioned  above  as  indicating  an  additional  white  bar,  intermediate  be- 
tween tlie  basal  and  broad  central  white  tuinds,  are  strongly  indicated  and 
extend  to  both  sides  of  the  shafts.  The  feathers  at  front  of  forehead  are  white 
at  extreme  base.  Irides  hazel.  Bill  pale  yellow  at  base,  shading  through 
light  plumlKouB  to  blue-black  terminally.  Cere,  mastax,  and  tomia  pure 
bright  yellow.  Tarsi  and  feet  yellow;  claws  blue-black.  Dimensions. — 
Length,  j6o;  alar  expense,  1330;  wing,  400;  tail,  262 ;  culmen  and  cere,  40; 
cere.  t6;    culmen.  2S:    gape.    41;    tartus,  8S;    middle  toe  and    daw.  66; 
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middle  toe  alone,  47.     Claw  of  hallux,  27 ;  inner  claw,  15  ;  middle  claw,  24 ; 
outer  claw,  :8.5. 

Nestling  {yia.  4104,  Jjuv.,  June  19.  18S5,  FosgU  Creek,  Arizona:  E. 
A.  M.).  Covered  with  dense  woollj*  down,  near! j' white  on  head  and  breast, 
passing  into  grayish  posteriorly  upon  the  head,  throat,  sides  of  breusl, 
tibiie,  and  back  ;  the  feathers  are  just  emerging  from  the  soft  down,  while 
the  remiges  and  scapulars  are  grown  out  enough  to  show  the  color- pattern, 
and  the  quills  oflhe  rectrices  are  about  70  mm.  (2I  inches)  in  length,  only 
.  the  terminal  one-fourth  of  their  webs  being  expanded.  The  exposed  feath- 
ers bear  terminal  hairy  filaments  and  tutts  of  down.  The  eyelids  are 
clothed  with  fine  black  hairs.  The  feathers  discernible  upon  the  throat 
are  black.  The  paretics  and  feathers  of  the  back,  crown,  breast,  and  flanks 
are  brownish  black,  edged  or  tipped  with  ochraceous  \  those  upon  the  outer 
side  of  the  tibiie  are  handsomely  barred  with  black  and  ochraceous;  the 
remiges,  wing-coverts,  and  scapulars  are  brownish  black,  the  wing-coverts, 
scapulars,  and  some  of  the  remiges  being  edged  and  tipped  with  rusly- 
fulvous;  the  secondaries  with  lateral  ovate  spots  of  ashy-gray,  tinged  with 
rusty,  those  upon  the  inner  u-ebs  often  wholly  rusty.  The  terminal  upper 
tail-coverts  are  edged  with  pure  white,  as  in  the  adult;  and  the  white  ter- 
minal bar  across  the  rectrices  is  likewise  strongly  marked,  but  tinged 
slightly  with  ochraceous.  Irides  brownish  gray;  cere  greenish  yellow; 
tarsi  and  toes  yellow ;  claws  plumbeous  black;  bill  dusky  plumbeous.  In 
this  species  the  form  is  very  heavy  and  powerful,  the  body  weighing  twice 
as  much  as  that  of  Bufeo  ahbreviatus  ;  this  with  the  elongated  bill  and 
tarsi,  together  with  the  broad  white  band  across  the  middle  of  the  tail,  will 
serve  readily  to  distinguish  it  from  that  species. 

My  specimens  differ  from  those  examined  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  having 
but  four  outer  primaries  cut.  while  the  fifth  is  shallowlyemarginated — 
less  so  than  in  Buteo  barealis — the  sixth  being  perfect  in  outline.  The 
tail  is  nearly  square,  the  central  rectrices  extending  only  from  9  to  11 
mm.  beyond  the  outer  pair. 

Habits. — When  hunting  along  a  sluice  of  the  Verde  River, 
bencHth  a  dense  growth  of  willows  and  cottonwoods,  I  first 
discovered  the  Anthracite  or  Mexican  Bl.ick  Hawk,  perched 
among  the  thickest  foliage  of  a  low  willow  overhanging  the 
shallow  water.  The  imperfect  view  obtained  as  it  flew  off" 
through  the  trees  led  me  at  first  to  suppose  that  it  was  an  imma- 
ture Golden  Eagle,  a  species  that  I  had  several  times  encountered 
thereabouts  in  similar  situations.  A  snap  shot  proved  unsucess- 
ful,  as  was  the  case  on  several  subsequent  occasions,  and,  although 
I  frequently  saw  them  along  the  river,  it  was  long  ere  I  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  specimen.  Always  extremely  shy,  they 
-  were  usually  found  hid<len  in  the  foliage  near  the  water  in  some 
low  situation   whence,  when  surprised,  they  generally  managed 
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toesciipc  tliroiigli  the  foliiigc  of  the  cottonwoods  wUliout  iiffbrd- 
ing  a  good  opijortiinity  for  a  sliot.  Their  flight  is  swift  and 
powerftil.  Occnsionally  one  wiis  sea)  eating  a  fish,  upon  the 
sandy  margin  of  the  river.  They  were  present  throughout  the 
summer,  but  departed  in  the  autumn,  my  .ibscnce  in  the  field 
during  tile  months  of  October  and  Novembi;r  having  prevented 
me  from  determining  the  date  of  departure. 

On  the  z6th  of  March,  1S85, 1  foimd  one  of  tliese  Hawks  upon 
the  Agua  Fria,  about  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Verde,  at 
a  considerably  higher  altitude;  and  on  Oak  Creek,  a  mountain 
stream  thirty  miles  north  of  Fort  Verde,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains,  I  wounded  an  immature  example  on 
the  1 2th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  it  having  probably  been 
reared  on  that  stream,  which  abounds  with  trout  and  othei  fishes. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1S85,  Captain  T.  A.  Baldwin  and  I  set  out 
to  visit  Fossil  Creeki  thirty  miles  east  of  Foit  Verde,  with  an 
escort  of  two  soldiers.  Wc  carried  some  rations  and  mining  im- 
plements, packed  upon  a  mule  and  two  burros.  We  found  the 
trail  to  the  canon  without  difficulty,  bnt  when  nearly  at  the  bottom 
took  the  wrong  fork  of  the  trail,  which  finally  led  us  to  llie 
spring  and  forks  of  Fossil  Creek,  both  branches  of  which  we  ex- 
plored for  several  miles,  linding  tracks  of  wolves,  bears,  deer- 
raccoons,  and  beavers.  A  pair  of  Mexican  Black  Hawks  were 
found  at  the  forks  of  the  stream  close  to  the  place  where  we  had 
pitched  our  camp.  Their  loudly  whistled  crv  is  different  from 
that  oi  any  bird  of  prey  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  hut  is 
difHcult  to  describe,  although  I'endei-ed  with  great  power. 

Thev  circled  about  us  a  few  times,  then  retreated  to  some  tall 
pifions  upon  the  hillside,  where  they  continued  to  cry  vehemently 
until  I  essayed  to  force  my  way  through  the  thick  scrub  oak  to- 
wards them,  when  both  birds  flew,  with  loud  screams,  to  a  tall 
pine  tree  down  the  stream,  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  long 
shot  at  the  male  bird,  which,  although  mortally  wounded,  flew 
beyond  my  reach  before  dropping  to  the  ground.  His  mate 
flew  to  the  piilons  far  up  the  steep  bank  of  the  canon,  out  of 
reach,  and  continued  screaming  constantly,  following  me  up  the 
canon.  Towards  nightfall  I  came  up  w'ith  Captain  Baldwin,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  discovered  the  nest  of  my  rara  avis  in  a 
tall  Cottonwood  down  the  cation,  and  said  if  we  hastened  we 
might  procure  the  eggs  before  dark  and  secure  the  other  parent. 
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The  nest  was  buill  In  a  cottonwood  tree  in  the  same  grove  in 
which  we  first  found  the  birds.  The  nest  had  evidently  been  the 
birthplace  of  many  generations  of  these  Hawks,  for  it  measured 
four  feet  in  depth  by  two  feet  in  width.  It  was  lined  with  a  layer 
of  cottonwood  leaves  several  inches  deep,  was  very  slightly  con- 
cave, and  composed  of  lai^e  sticks,  much  decayed  below,  show- 
ing that  they  had  been  in  position  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
nest  was  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  female  parent 
remained  too  shy  to  return  to  the  nest  until  I  began  to  climb  the 
iree.  At  first  I  attempted  to  ascend  by  means  of  some  grapevines, 
which  gave  way  ;  then  I  managed  to  reach  the  upper  partof  the  huge 
bole  by  swinging  from  a  tall,  slender  box-elder  tree,  and  scram- 
bled with  much  exertion  to  the  lowest  branch.  Meanwhile  the 
Hawk  had  shown  much  uneasiness,  fluttering  in  the  air  and 
EcreamiBg  lustily.  As  I  approached  her  treasure  her  parental 
solicitude  overcame  her  terror  and  she  sailed  over  the  tree-top.  I 
saw  the  gun  at  the  Captain's  shoulder  and  feared  he  would  miss  ; 
but  he  wisely  held  his  fire  until  the  bird  wheeled  and  rushed 
directly  toward  me,  when  a  well  directed  shot  dropped  her  just 
at  his  feet.  A  minute  later  I  reached  the  nest  and  discovered  a 
single  half  grown  tiestling,  having  the  quill-feathers  webbed 
■terminally,  and  leaden  gray  down  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
body.  It  fought  fiercely,  and  evinced  great  pluck  and  ability  to 
defend  itself.  The  wounded  parent  was  also  savage,  and  tried  to 
reach  its  assailant.  After  it  was  dispatched,  the  Captain  pro- 
posed that  we  should  attempt  to  find  my  wounded  Hawk ;  but  the 
locality  was  too  dangerous,  so  we  abandoned  it  with  regret. 


LIST  OF  BIRDS  OBSERVED  IN  SUMMER  AND  FALL 
ON  THE  UPPER  PECOS  RIVER,  NEW  MEXICO. 


\Condudid  from  Vol.  II,  p.  j|y-l 

3a  PocBceteagTa'nineusconfinis.  Western  Grass  FrscH.  —  A  single 
indivEdual  was  secured  Sept.  20.  It  waedoubtlees  merely  a  migrant  which 
had  etrayed  from  its  proper  territory'  lower  down  on  the  plains. 
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31.  Zonotricbia  leucophryB.  Whitk-chowned  Sparrow.  —  Preient 
only  as  a  rare  m[granl,  it  being  too  far  south  for  the  species  to  breed. 

31.  Zonotrichia  intermedia.  Riduwav's  Sparrow.  —  Rather  coinmon 
as  a  migrant.  None  of  course  breed,  as  none  are  known  to  do  bo  within 
the  United  Slates. 

33.  '  Spizella  socialia  ariioiUE.  Western  CKiPPtNCi  Sparrow.  —  An 
abundant  eummer  resident.  Ver_y  abundant  in  the  weed  patches  Sept.  8. 
Up  to  this  lime  not  a  single  bird  had  been  seen  in  the  fall  dress,  all  being 
in  the  plumage  of  the  j'Oung,  1.  e.,  streaked  beneath.  Later  individuals  in 
the  fall  plumage  became  more  common. 

34.  Junco  caniceps.  Grav-hbadsd  Snowbtrd. — This  is  one  of  the 
commonest  summer  residents  found  in  the  mnuntainit,  and  occurs  every- 
where throughout  the  timber  belt  above  an  altitude  of  6000  feet.  The  old 
birds  were  leading  their  broods  about  in  the  spotted  plumage  at  the  time 
of  our  first  arrival,  July  18,  and  the  species  continued  to  be  equally  common 
up  to  the  last  of  October,  the  places  of  such  birds  as  migrated  further 
south  being  filled  by  others  from  points  further  north. 

35.  Junco  oregonua.  Oregom  Snowbird. — Though  by  nomeansso 
numerous  ns  the  bird  just  named,  this  Snowbird  became  pretty  common 
after  October  1.  and  in  every  flock  of  Snowbirds  there  was  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  this  species,  to  be  recognized  from  its  comrades  by  its  stouter  form 

3I1.  Junco  anncctena.  Pink-sidbp  Snowbird.  — Made  its  appearance 
a  few  days  later  than  oregouus,  and  not  in  such  numbers.  In  a  flock  of 
30(1  Snowbirds,  perhaps  115  would  be  coHicept,  50  ortgonua.  and  15  aanec- 
Itm.  These  figures  represent  about  the  average.  Of  the  three,  or*- 
goHHi  is  by  f^r  t  > '  -  -  eater  wanderer.  So  far  as  known  it  does  not  breed 
anywhere  east  of  the  Sierras ;  yet  in  fall  it  is  found  in  almost  every  tlock 
of  Snowbirds  in  the  region  between  that  chain  and  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Mexican  border.  Neither  of 
the  other  species  go  so  liar  south,  or  are  dispersed  longitudinally  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent. 

37.  PeucKa  ca>*ini.  Casein's  Finch.  —  Curionsly  enough  a  single 
specimen  of  thi«  bird  was  taken  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Pecos.  No 
locality  could  be  less  suited  to  ita  habits,  and  il  evidently  was  a  mere 
straggler  from  the  plains  below. 

38.  Melospiia  lincolni.  Ljncoln's  Finch.  — Evidently  docs  not  occur 
in  summer.  The  first  was  taken  Sept.  12,  after  which  date  it  became 
tolerably  numerous  in  the  weed  patches. 

39.  Pipilo  maculatus  megalonyx.  Spurred  Towmee.  —  Uncommon. 
A  pair  or  two  passed  the  summer  in  the  brush  along  the  Pecos. 

40.  Pipilo  chlonira.  Grben-tailei>  Finch.  —  Also  uncommon.  A 
single  brood  was  seen  in  the  little  valley  below  our  camp,  and  a  few  stop- 
ped on  the  migration. 

41.  Pipilo  fuacuB  mesoleucua.  Canon  Towhbb.  —  Not  found  so  high 
up  in  the  mountains  as  our  camp,  hut  extremely  common  at  Glorietta.  on 
the  railroad,  and  thence  following  up  the  river  for  some  distance  into  the 
foothiltt. 
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41.  Passerina  ani<zna.  Lazvli  Finch.—  Shot  u  single  individual  Aug. 
8,  the  only  one  seen. 

43.  ScolecopbaKUS  cyanoceplialua.  Brewer's  Blackbird.  — A  few- 
made  their  appearance  during  the  fall  migration. 

44.  Corvas  corax  cunivoru*.  Ravbn. —  Ralher  common;  undoubt- 
edly breeds  in  (he  higher  parts  of  the  mountains. 

45.  Corvus  frugivorua.  Common  Crow.— A  few  were  seen  in  Octo- 
ber; apparently  does  nol  breed. 

46.  Picicorvua  columbianua.  Clarke's  Crow. —  It  ie  doubtful  if  this 
species  breeds  as  low  as  the  elevation  of  our  camp,  7800  feet.  It  unques- 
tionably, however,  breeds  on  the  high  ridges  and  mountatn  >:ides.  and 
becomes  numerous  at  lower  altitudes  among  the  pines,  early  in  the  fall. 

47.  Ojrmnocitta  cyanocephala.  Maximilian's  Jav. —  This  species  ap- 
pears never  to  get  up  among  the  pine  woods.  It  is,  however,  abundant  in 
the  pinon  groves  about  flfteen   miles  down  the   river,  where  it  is  a  con- 

4S.  Cyanocitta  atelleri  macrolopha.  Lonc-crbstbd  Jav.  —  This  Jay 
is  extremely  numerous  all  through  the  pine  region,  where  it  is  a  constant 
resident. 

PeriBoreua  canadensis  capitalis.      Whitk-hbadbd   Jay. — Up   to 


October  J7  this  bird  had  r 


i:endod  to  the  altitude  of  a 


8000  feet.     It  breeds  high  up  in  Ihe  mountains  in  the  spruce  timber,  and 


mpel  it  to  wander   i 


i  Flvcatchh 
Its  the  higher 
N  Wood   Ph 


stub) 


Rather 
note  this  specie, 
id  does  all  it 


Flycatcher. 

ur^es.     Nests  on  ledges 
ntsjuly  19. 


does  not  descend  lower  until  hi 
of  food.     It  ia  very  commou. 

50.  Contopu*  borealia.  Olivb-sid 
as  a  summer  resident.  Were  it  not  fo 
would  easily  be  overlooked,  as  it  frequ 
insect  hunting  from  them. 

51.  Contopui  rlcbardaoni.  Wbsti 
through  the  pine  region. 

%i.  Empidonax  flaviveniris  difflcilis.  YelloW' 
— Rather  common  in  the  brush  along  the  waier-co 
of  rock.     Saw  the  young  accompanied  by  the  pare 

53-    Empidonax    obtEtirus.    Wright' 
Occurs  as  a  summer  resident. 

54.  SelasphoruB  platyccrc 
numerous;  young  birds  wei 
became  common.  By  Augui 
less  numerous,  and  by  the  loth  there  were 
few  at^er  that  date.  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  fact.  Wherever  I  have 
been  in  the  West,  and  for  that  matter  in  the  East  also,  I  have  always  been 
led  to  wonder  at  the  apparent  absence  of  males  early  in  fall  in  localities 
where  the  femaiek  and  young  were  very  numerous.  The  observations  I  was 
able  to  make  here  solved  the  problem  to  my  satisfaction.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  thai  immr-dlalily  upon  the  young  leaving  the  nest  the  males 
abandon  Iheir  summer  limits  and  bI  once  set  onl  foriheir  winter  quarters, 
leaving  the  females  and  young  to  follow  al  their  convenience. 


Flycai 


lIuMHKR.  —  Extremely 
noticed  August  I,  and  by  the  loth  they 
1  the  males  of  this  species  began  to  get 
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In   this  lacalitj' at  least  there  is  an  evident  reason  Tor  this.    Juit  about 

this  dale  the  .ScrajliiH/ari'a,  which  is  the  favorite  food  plant  of  the  Hum- 
mers, begins  to  lose  its  blossoms,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
flowers  give  place  to  the  seed  pods.  Though  there  arc  other  flowers  which 
are  resorted  to  by  the  Hummers,  particularly'  several  species  of  Pensti- 
mon,  thej  by  no  means  afford  the  luxurious  living  the  former  plant 
does.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  moment  its  progeny  is  on  the 
wing,  and  its  home  ties  severed,  warned  of  the  approach  of  fall  alike  by  the 
frosty  nights  and  the  decreasing  supply  of  food,  off  go  the  males  lo  their 
Inviting  winter  haunts,  to  be  followed  not  long  after  by  the  females  and 
j-oung.  The  latter — probably  because  they  have  less  strength — linger 
last,  and  may  be  seen  even  after  every  adult  bird  has  departed. 

5S.  Selasphonu  nifus.  Rufous-backed  Hummer. — The  number  of 
representatives  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  that  make  their  summer 
homes  in  these  mountains  is  simply  beyond  calculation.  No  one  whose 
experience  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  United  States  can  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  their  abundance.  They  occur  from  an  altitude  of  about  7500  feet 
fur  up  on  the  mountain  sides,  as  high  up,  in  fact,  as  suitable  flowers  aflbrd 
them  the  means  of  subsistence.  They  are  most  numerous  at  an  altitude 
of  from  8000  to  9000  feet.  During  the  entire  summer  they  frequent  almost 
exclusively  a  species  of  .Sfra/ix/aria  which  grows  in  clumps  in  the  sun- 
nier spots  of  the  valleys.  From  early  dawn  till  dusk  the  Hummingbirds 
throng  around  these  plants  intent  in  surfeiting  themselves  on  honey  and 
the  minute  insects  that  the  honey  attracts.  The  scene  presented  in  one  of 
these  flowering  areas  is  a  most  attractive  one.  Males  and  females  all  flock 
to  the  common  feeding  ground,  and  n?  the  Hummers,  especially  of  the  Ru- 
fous-backed species,  are  pugnacious  and  hoc  tempered  in  the  extreme,  the 
field  becomes  a  constant  battle-ground  whereon  favorite  flowers  and  favorite 
perching  grounds  are  contested  for  with  all  the  ardor  that  attaches  to 
more  important  conquests.  The  fiery  red  throat  of  the  Rufous-backed 
'Hummer  is  an  index  of  its  impetuous,  aggressive  disposition,  and  when 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  other  species  it  invariably  asserts  its 
supremacy  and  drives  its  rival  in  utter  rout  from  the  fields.  Nor  do  the 
males  of  this  species  confine  their  warfare  to  their  own  sex.  Gallantry  has 
no  place  apparently  in  their  breasts,  and  when  conquest  has  put  them  in 
possession  of  a  perch  near  a  clump  of  fiowers  they  wage  war  on  allcomers, 
females  as  well  as  males. 

Nor  is  the  pugnacity  of  this  Hummingbird  limited  to  attacks  on  other 
species.  The  presence  of  a  male  of  its  own  kind  is  suflicient  to  arouse  it  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  and  should  the  contestants  be  equally  matched 
they  will  seize  each  other  by  the  bill  and,  using  their  wings  as  offensive 
weapons,  fall  to  the  ground,  roll  over  and  over  in  fierce  strife  until 
exhausted,  or  until  one  is  worsted,  when  he  is  off  like  a  bullet  for  less  dan- 
gerous hunting  grounds,  followed  by  the  exulting  victor,  who,  however, 
soon  gives  over  pursuit  and  returns  to  the  perch  he  has  so  well  won,  to 
preen  his  disordered  plumage  and  make  ready  for  a  fresh  contest. 

When  the  attack  is  urged  against  the  males  of  the  Broad-tailed  species 
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the  contest  is  lesE  fierce,  the  lattiir  species  usually  abandoning  the  ground 
in  Kot  haste.  The  btterresultnlwaysfollows  the  assault  of  a  male  upon  the 
females  who,  if  less  valiant  in  battle,  are  scarcely  less  backward  when  it 
comes  to  the  assertion  of  their  rights  against  intruders  of  their  own  sex. 
The  rivalry  the  females  display  is  not  less  marked  if  the  battles  it  prompts 
are  less  (lerce  than  when  the  males  are  engaged ;  .occasionally  the 
females  will  light  with  all  the  ardor  displayed  by  the  males.  The  mimic 
contests  thus  hinted  at  rather  than  described — for  the  fury  and  spirit  dls- 
ptayed  in  (heir  battles  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated — are  continued  all 
day  long,  and  were  the  strength  of  the  combatants  at  all  proportionate  to 
their  fury  the  problem  of  Hummingbird  Hie  would  simply  resolve  itself 
down  to  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest.  But  the  tiny 
strength  of  these  pygmies,  through  backed  by  never  so  much  warlike 
spirit,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  detach  a  feather  from  each  other's  gleam- 
ing bodies ;  and  even  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  male  birds  show  Utile 
wear  and  tear,  and  are  in  prime  condition  as  regards  their  plumage. 

If  they  have  occasion  to  fear  each  other  —  and  sometimes  I  have  thought 
they  fight  merely  for  the  pure  fun  of  it  —  they  fear  nothing  else.  About 
our  camp,  where  were  a  few  clumps  of  the  Scropiularia,  they  were 
especially  fearless,  and  provided  one  remained  reasonably  quiet  they 
would  approach  within  two  or  three  feet.  When  in  such  proximity 
their  sharp  eyes  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  a  hostile  movement 
sent  them  away  like  streaks  of  flame.  By  gradual  approach,  however,  J 
was  able  on  several  occasions  to  strike  one  down  with  my  hat  and  secure 
it  uninjured  before  it  recovered  either  presence' of  mind  or  strength  to  get 
on  wing. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  Hummingbirds  in  this  locality — and  in 
this  respect  this  whole  mountain  area  is  alike  —  may  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that  in  a  single  clump  of  the  Scrofkularia  I  have  counted 
eighteen  Hummers,  all  within  reach  of  a  ordinary  fishing  rod.  There  was 
scarcely  a  moment  in  the  day  when  upwards  of  lilYy  could  not  be  counted 
within  the  area  of  a  few  yards  in   any  of  the   patches  of  this  common 

As  to  their  nesting,  it  is  a  curious  and  almost  unaccountable  fact  that 
notwithstanding  their  great  numbers  we  found  but  a  single  nest,  and  this 
after  it  was  deserted.  Inquiry  among  the  settlers  showed  that  they  had 
never  chanced  upon  their  nests,  and  I  judge  that  the  greater  part  nest,  as 
I  found  to  be  the  case  in  Arizona,  in  the  upper  limbs  of  the  pines;  occa- 
sionally they  nest  lower.  The  one  1  found  was  on  a  dead  aspen,  not  more 
than  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  time  when  they  are  building 
their  nests  may  be  readily  found.  One  has  only  to  follow  the  birds 
straight  to  their  nesting-sites  as  they  bear  away  material  in  the  shape 
of  conspicuous  tufts  of  cottony  down  from  the  willows. 

It  seems  as  though  .S.  rufui  must  breed  rather  less  abundantly  in  this 
locality  than  5.  plalycercui;  at  all  events,  while  the  former  was  much  less 
common  at  and  for  a  considerable  time  aAer  the  date  of  our  arrival,  by 
August  I,  when  the  males  of  £.  platycticus  had  alH>ut  disappeared,  the 
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males  of  the  former  Gpecies  were  more  numerou*  than  ever.   This  fact  is 
attribuled  to  a  migration  from  somewhere  further  north,  though  this  locality 
i«,   in  truth,  about  the  most  northern  limit  of  the  species  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 
A  single  ,S.  ra/ua  was  seen  September  ij.     It  was  the  last  bird  of  the 

j6.  Stellula  calliope.  Calliofb  Hummingbird. —  This,  the  most  dim- 
inutive of  our  Hummers,  is  rather  numerous  in  summer  in  the  locality 
in  question,  much  further  north  than  which  it  does  not  go.  The  species 
hnsnotyet  been  delected  in  Colorado,  though  1  doubt  not  but  that  the 
higher  mountains  of  the  southern  portion  of  that  State  afford  a  summer 
home  for  some  of  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  species,  as  well  as  that  of  the  S.  ru/ns,  that  while  both  of 
them  range  far  to  the  northward  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  reaching  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  even  going  beyond  into  Alaska,  (hey  yet  decline  to 
visit  even  the  middle  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  confine  their 
range  to  their  southern  parts.  The  Calliope  Hummer  is,  as  compared 
with  the  other  species  mentioned,  a  rare  bird.  It  is  also  much  less  obtru- 
sive, and  in  the  contests  of  its  larger  neighbors  it  takes  no  part.  When  as- 
sailed, as  it  promptly  is  by  the  other  kinds,  it  at  once  darts  away  to 
another  spot  where  it  can  feed  without  molestation.  It  appears  to  be 
timid  in  every  way,  so  much  so  that  it  Is  not  an  easy  bird  to  collect.  An 
utterly  unaccountable  fact  noticed  in  connection  with  this  species  was 
the  apparent  rarity  of  females.  Up  to  August  \o  I  had  seen  perhaps  half 
a  dozen,  though  constantly  on  the  watch  for  them,  while  I  had  certainly 
seen  not  less  than  ten  times  that  number  of  males.  Subiiequent  to  that 
date  I  saw  a  few  more,  but  nothing  like  the  number  of  males. 

By  September  the  young  were  numerous  in  certain  localities,  notably 
in  a  large  sunBower  patch. 

57-  CypBcloides  niget  borealis.  Black  Swift.— A  single  one  was 
>«en  in  September,  evidently  migrating. 

jS.     Pbabenoptilus  nuttalli.     Poor-will. —  Evidently  a  rare  species  in 
this  particular  locality.    Two  only  were   obtained.     This   species  is  ex-    ■ 
tremely  local  and  may  be  abundant  in  one  locality  and  entirely  wanting  a 
few  miles  away. 

59-     Picua  villosua  hanisi.     Harris's  Woodpbckkr. —  Numerous  as  a 
esldent. 
Picus  pubeacenB  gairdneri.     Gairdner's  Woodpeckbr. —  Not  un- 
>n,  though  much  less  common  than  the  preceding,  which,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  the  case  almost  everywhere  where  found. 

6i.  Picoides  tridactylus  doraalia.  Striped- backed  Tiirbk-toed 
Woodpecker.  — Rather  common  as  a  resident.  Inhabiting  the  pine 
woods  comparatively  little,  but  frequenting  the  stretches  of  dead  and 
fire-blackened  timber. 

6i.  SphyrapicuB  varius  nuchalia.  Reu-naped  Woodpecker.— Com- 
mon  as  a  summer  and  fall  residenL     Lives  entirely  among  the  deciduous 
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63.  Sphyraplcu*  tbyroideue.  Black-Brhastko  Woodpbckbr.  —  Com- 
mon as  a  summer  and  fall  resident. 

64.  Melanerpea  fonniaivoTUS  bairdi.  Californian  Woodpbckbr. — 
The  status  of  this  Woodpecker  in  the  region  under  consideralJDn  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand.  This  is  probablj  about  its  northern  limit  in 
the  Rock  J'  Mountain  region,  and  it  Tna.y  summer  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  mountains.  The  first  individuals  were  seen  August  17,  and  it  soon 
became  rather  numerous.  Probably  in  ail  not  less  than  fiftj'  were  seen. 
It  was  nocicable  that  it  frequented  the  locality  of  certain  small  oak  groves. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  bird  ever  occurs,  at  least  in  United  States, 
apart  from  these  trees.  No  indication  of  its  well  known  habit  of  storing 
away  acorns  in  holes  was  detected. 

6j.    Colapiea  auratus  meiicanus.    RGD-SKAfTBD  Flicker. — A  com- 

66.  Ceryle  atcyon.  Kimgpisher.— Does  not  breed  in  thU  locality. 
Several  were  seen  along  the  stream  in  the  fall,  when  they  secured  a  good 
harvest  of  small  trout. 

67.  Striz  occidentaliB.  Spotted  Owl.— The  single  individual  of  thit 
species  that  was  detected  was  shot  August  10.     Whether  it  breeds  here  or 

68.  Bubo  virginianuB  aubarcticus.  Western  Horned  Owl. —  Nu- 
merous, and  doubtless  a  constant  resident. 

69.  Olaucidium  gnoma.  California  Piomv  Owl. —  This  little  Owl 
was  numerous,  as  it  appears  to  be  everywhere  throughout  the  Southern 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  known  to  occur  as  far  north  as  the  neighborhood 
of  Colorado  Springs,  where  it  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Aiken.  Its  small 
size  and  unobtrusive  habits  render  it  peculiarly  liable  to  be  overlooked, 
even  where  it  may  be  not  uncommon.  Il  is  very  apt  to  take  its  station 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  topmost  or  outermost  branch  of  an  old 
stub,  waiting  for  the  sun  Chat  it  may  enjoy  the  warmth  of  its  rays. 

There  is  a  ready  method  of  detecting  the  suspected  presence  of  this 
little  Owl,  and  this  is  by  imitating  its  notes,  which  can  be  done  to  a  nicety. 
The  little  fellows  are  extremely  sociable  in  disposition,  as  witness  the  fact 
that  one  is  rarely  found  alone.  In  fall,  in  fact,  they  are  usually  met  with  in 
companies. 

When  awake  and  on  the  alert  they  are  prompt  to  answer  the  call  of  a 
supposed  lonely  comrade,  and  I  have  frequently  called  them  to  me  when 
halfa  mile  distant,  and  this,  too,  when  I  took  the  initiative  in  calling. 
When  the  Owl  calls  first  he  can  be  lured  close  up  enough  to  be  inter- 
viewed with  almost  perfect  certainty.  Curiously  enough,  they  do  not 
appear  to  detect  the  fraud,  even  though  one  be  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  very  tree  they  may  be  concealed  in.  I  have  stood  or  walked  around 
a  tree  for  a  ha^f  hour  trying  to  detect  the  exact  whereabouts  of  one  of 
these  little  Owlswiien  he  was  whistling  back  at  me  every  moment,  and 
when,  of  course,  I  must  have  been  visible  most  of  the  time. 

They  sheller  themselves  from  sun  and  rain,  and  from  prying  eyes, 
as  do  larger  Owls  and  Hawks,  by  standing  on  a  limb  close  up  to  the  body 
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of  a  tree  where  Ihey  can  be  detected  only  bj  the  most  patEenlsearch.  In 
ver^  inclement  weatlier  I  presume  they  ensconce  themselves  snugly  in 
some  of  the  innumerable  cavities  in  old  stubs. 

70.  jGaalon columbarius.     Piobom  Hawk. — Not  uncommon. 

71.  Tinniinciilus  spuverius.  Sparrow  Hawk. — Numerous,  chiefly 
in  fall. 

71.  Pandion  haliaStUB carolinensls.  Fish  Hawk. — Several  seen  in  Tall. 
Very  destructive  to  trout. 

73.  Accipitsr  cooper!     Coopbr's  Hawk. — Common. 

74.  Accipiter  fuacus.     Skarp-shinmed  Hawk. — Common. 

75.  Astur  atricBpiUus  striatulus.  Western  Goshawk. — Several  were 
seen  in  fall. 

76.  Buteo  borealia  calunis.  Wbst&rm  Red-tail. — The  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  Hawks.     Very  numerous  and  resident 

77.  Aquila  cbTysafitus  cmnadensis.     Golden  Eaolb. — Rather  common 

78.  Cathartea  auT*.     Turkey  Buzzard. — Common. 

79.  Columba  fasciata.  Band-tailed  Pioron. — None  of  these  birds 
nested  near  our  camp,  though  they  probably  did  not  far  away.  The 
latter  part  of  August  they  were  found  feeding  upon  the  berries  of  the 
^iiiHJHCHS  raconoid,  a  small  shrubby  plant,  from  two  to  four  feet  high. 
Subsequently,  when  the  acorns  began  to  grow  large — long  before  they 
began  to  ripen — they  appeared  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  them, 
and  between  the  Pigeons  and  the  squirrels,  not  an  acorn  was  allowed  to 
ripen.  The  acorns  were  of  the  scrub  oak,  ^strcut  vndutata  (two  varieties), 
and  are  extremely  palatable.  Pigeons  were  shot  not  only  with  their  crops 
full,  but  with  the  guUel  crammed  up  to  the  very  bill. 

So.  Meleagria  gallopavo.  Mexican  Wild  Turkey. — Turkeys  are 
found  all  through  the  mountains,  but  they  are  by  no  means  common. 
As  winter  approaches  they  leave  their  summer  haunts  and  travel  down  to 
the  foot-hills  and  the  mesas,  where  they  remain  till  the  snow  goes,  when, 
like  the  deer,  they  return. 

8i.  Canace  obscuia.  Dusky  Groosk. — Not  abundant,  though  gener- 
ally distributed  through  the  mountains. 

82.  Tringoides  maculariua.  Spotted  Sandpiper. — This  ubiquitous 
little  Sandpiper  was  found  along  the  Pecos  at  various  points,  and  the  fact 
that  it  breeds  at  an  altitude  of  about  Sooo  feet  was  attested  by  the  presence 
of  young  just  out  of  the  shell. 

S3.  Nettion  caro^inensiB.  Green-winged  Teal.— This  chanced  to  be 
the  only  species  of  Duck  noticed.  Ducks  drop  in  here  by  the  merest 
accident  in  spring  and  fall,  and  doubtless  at  one  time  or  another  most  of 
the  migrating  species  occur  along  the  river. 
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ON  THE  BREEDING   HABITS   OF    SOME    ARIZONA 
BIRDS. 

BY   W.  a.  D.  SCOTT. 

Fifth  Paper. 
Aphelocoma  sieberii   arizonee. 

The  Arizona  Jiiy  (Aphelocoma  sieberii  arizonm)  is  an  abun- 
dant species  and  resident  wherever  the  live-oaks  arc  found  on  the 
San  Pedro  slope  of  Las  Sierras  de  Santa  Catalina,  between  the 
altitudes  of  3000  and  7000  feet.  It  is  generajly  seen  in  parties 
of  from  half-a-dozen  to  twenty,  and  is  an  eminently  gregarious 
and  sociable  bird,  even  during  the  season  of  breeding  ;  and  I  can- 
not recall  an  instance  where  I  have  met  with  a  soIitai7  individual. 
Generally  rather  wary  in  its  habits,  It  bcomes  more  familiar  in 
winter,  and  a  bone  or  piece  of  meat  hung  in  a  tree  that  shades 
my  house,  induced  daily  visits  as  long  as  the  severer  weather  of 
the  past  year  lasted.  It  is  quite  as  terrestrial  as  the  common  Crow 
of  the  East,  and  in  many  of  its  habits  remind  me  of  that  species. 
During  the  se.iaon  of  acorns  they  form  a  great  element  in  its  diet, 
and  at  other  times  seeds  of  grasses  and  some  kiifds  of  grubs  and 
beetles  are  its  principal  food. 

About  the  last  of  February,  1885,  I  noticed  the  birds  mating, 
and  on  the  16th  of  March  found  a  nest,  apparently  completed, 
but  containing  no  eggs.  There  were  at  least  half-a-dozen  pairs 
of  the  birds  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  a  close  search  did 
not  reveal  any  other  nests.  The  nest  was  built  in  an  oak  sapling 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  composed  of  dry  rootlets 
laid  very  loosely  in  concentric  rings,  and  with  little  or  no  attempt 
at  weaving  together.  There  is  nothing  like  a  lining,  and  the  walls 
of  the  structure  have  an  average  thickness  of  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch.  The  interior  diameter  is  five  inches,  and 
the  greatest  interior  depth  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  The 
whole  fabric  recalls  to  mind  a  rather  deep  saucer.  Tlie  nest  was 
not  built  in  a  crotch,  but  where  several  sm:itl  brandies  and  twigs 
Isflve  the  lai^e  branch  (an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter)  whicli 
forms  the  main  support.  All  the  other  nests  I  have  seen  resemble 
this  one  so  closely  that  this  description  will  answer  for  ihem. 
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I  (lid  not  visit  the  nest  again  until  the  Z5th  of  the  month,  and 
was  then  ruther  surprised  to  6nd  another  nest,  precisely  similar 
to  the  first,  only  about  a  foot  away  from  it  on  tlie  same  branch, 
further  out  from  the  main  stem  of  the  tree.  The  female  bird  was 
sitting  on  the  nest  first  built,  and  remained  there  until  I  was  about 
to  put  my  hand  upon  her  ;  no  eggs  bad  been  laid. 

About  a  hundred  feet  away  I  discovered  on  the  same  day,  the 
35tb,  two  other  nests,  also  in  oak  trees,  and  on  one  a  female  was 
sitting.  On  disturbing  her  I  found  that  the  nest  contained  two 
fresh  eggs,  so  like  those  of  tlie  Robin  in  color  and  general  ap- 
pearance as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  them.  Believing 
at  the  time,  as  the  bird  sat  so  closely,  that  this  might  be  the  full 
set.  I  took  these  eggs,  which  measured  1 .  18  X  .88,  and  i .  13  X  .86 
inches  respectively.'  On  visiting  the  same  locality  a  few  days 
later  I  found  this  nest  deserted.  The  other  nest,  found  the  same 
day,  was  in  another  oak,  the  branches  of  which  touched  those  of 
the  tree  in  which  the  nest  containing  the  two  eggs  was  placed. 
The  two  nests  were  not  ten  .feet  apait.  There  was  no  bird  on 
the  latter  nest,  nor  did  it  then  or  afterward  contain  eggs,  though 
it  was  without  question  a  new  nest,  and  very  recently  completed. 

On  the  tsl  of  April  1  again  visited  the  two  nests  first  men- 
tioned, and  though  the  old  bird  was  sitting  on  the  nest  earliest 
completed,  it  still  contained  no  eggs.  A  visit  to  the  same  spot 
on  April  7  wjs  rewarded  by  finding  five  fresh  eggs  in  this  nest, 
which  are  identical  in  appearance  with  those  above  described, 
and  measure,  in  inches,  as  follows :  1.35X.83;  i.i-jx.Ss; 
1.23  X  .S3;  114  X  .80;  1.16  X  .84.  The  other  nest  did  not, 
at  this  time  or  afterward,  contain  e^s;  though  I  visited  it  for 
several  weeks,  :it  intervals  of  five  or  six  days. 

The  striking  features  developed  by  these  observations  are, 
first,  the  long  period  after  the  nest  was  built  before  eggs  were 
laid  (the  nest  being  evidently  complete  on  March  ift,  and  having 
no  eggs  until  later  than  April  1),  though  the  old  birds,  one  or  the 
other,  were  sitting  on  the  empty  structure;  and,  second,  the 
building  of  another  nest  in  every  way  identical  with  the  first, 
and  very  close  to  it,  which  was  of  no  obvious  use,  for  I  never  no- 
ticed cither  of  the  old  birds  sitting  on  it,  as  was  so  constantly 
their  habit  In  the  nest  close  by. 

I  am  entiiely  at  a  toss  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
nest  was  prepared  so   long — nearly  three  weeks — before  it  was 
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used.  It  will  be  remembered  that  similar  facts  were  noted  in  the 
breeding  of  the  Gray  Vireo  (  Vireo  vicinlor) .  Aa  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  birds  sitting  so  constantly  before  laying,  I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  it  was  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  their  nest, 
for  as  a  number  of  individuals  of  the  species  composed  the  colony 
a  question  of  ownership  might  easily  arise.  The  species  too,  is 
quite  as  great  a  robber  of  other  birds'  nests  as  its  cousin  of  the 
East,  and  possibly  the  habit  of  sitting  so  constantly,  even  before 
any  eggs  are  laid,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  strongly  inherited 
tendency  to  prevent  intrusion. 

The  building  of  extra  nests,  as  in  the  two  instances  cited,  I 
think  finds  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren, 
and  is  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  ner\'ous  activity 
of  the  birds ;  or  the  extra  nests  may  affbid  night  resting  places  for 
the  male  bird  during  the  breeding  season. 

Peucaea  ruficeps  boucardi. 

This  species,  while  resident  here  up  to  the  altitude  of  4900 
feet  in  winter,  and  to  nearly  10,000  feet  during  the  warmer 
months,  is  much  more  common  from  the  last  of  Februaiy  until 
the  middle  of  October  than  at  other  times  of  the  year.  It  seems 
to  be  less  shy  than  others  of  the  genus  that  I  have  met  with,  save 
Peucma  carpalis,  and  does  not  seek  cover  in  the  thick  grass  to 
the  degree  or  in  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  its  congeners.  At 
most  times  when  flushed  it  will  fly  to  the  nearest  tree,  making 
little  attempt  to  conceal  itself.  I  often  see  many  feeding  where 
biirley  or  other  grain  has  been  thrown  to  the  domestic  fowls,  and 
at  such  times  they  are  quite  as  familiar  as  tlie  Sparrow  that  has 
caused  so  much  argument  and  finally  been  so  severely  condemned 
in  the  Eastern  cities.  I  noted  the  birds  as  beginning  to  sing  and 
mite  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  and  at  that  time  of 
the  year  they  had  become  a  very  common  and  characteristic  spe- 
cies of  this  region. 

I  have  before  me  two  nests.  They  are  so  essentially  similar 
that  the  description  of  one  will  answer  for  both.  The  first  was 
found  on  June  5,  1885,  well  up  on  a  hillside,  at  an  altitude  of 
4500  feet,  on  the  bare  ground,  near  a  tussock  of  grass,  and  man- 
ifestly no  effort  had  been  mude  to  choose  a  location  that  would 
offer  any  shelter,  or  serve  to  conceal  the  structure.     This  nest  is 
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very  bulky  for  su  small  a  bird,  atid  is  so  loosely  and  carelessly 
put  together  that  it  would  appear  that  little  labor  had  been  expended 
in  its  building.  It  is  composed  of  coarse,  dried  grasses  through- 
out, and  there  is  no  attempt  at  lining  with  any  finer  material. 
The  interior  diameter  is  two  and  three-quarters  inches,  and  the 
interior  depth  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  walls  are  about  one 
inch  thick,  but  in  places  the  grasses  are  allowed  to  stra^le  about 
in  so  careless  a  manner  that  the  walls  seem  at  least  two  inches 
in  thickness.  Contained  in  this  nest  were  two  young  just  hatched 
and  one  egg,  apparently  fresh,  probably  infertile.  This  egg  is 
dead  white,  without  any  spots,  and  is  almost  as  much  rounded 
at  one  end  as  at  the  other.     It  measures  .83    X  .62  inches. 

The  other  nest  is,  as  I  have  said,  almost  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  that  just  described,  ^ave  that  it  is  even  more  bulky 
and  a  trifle  deeper  inside,  and  was  found  about  July  27,  in  a 
similar  locality.  It  contained  three  partly  incubated  eggs,  which 
are  the  same  in  coloration  as  the  one  before  described,  and  which 
measure  respectively  .80  X  .58,  .82  X  .60,  and  ,86  x  .61 
inches. 

A  third  nest  is  similar,  and  contained  the  same  number  of  eggs. 
It  was  taken  late  in  July,  and  the  eggs  were  almost  fresh.  The 
species  raises  three  broods  at  this  point,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  breeding  season  extends  over  a  period  of  five  months. 

Lophophanes  wolweberi. 

Another  resident  and  rather  common  species  in  the  calion,  of 
which  a  description  has  been  given  in  a  former  paper  of  this 
series,  is  the  Bridled  Titmouse  {Lophophanes  ■wolweheri) .  It 
is  gregarious,  except  during  the  breeding  season,  going  about  in 
small  companies.  I  frequently  find  it,  especially  in  the  fail 
and  winter  months,  associated  with  fiocksof  the  Plumbeous  Bush- 
til  {Psaltriparus plumbeus)^  and  a  pair  or  more  of  Strickland's 
Woodp^jckers  (Dryobates  stricklandi)  are  generally  found  with 
the  band.  I  am  stron<;ly  reminded  of  the  Black-capped  Titmouse 
{Parus  atricafillus)  by  this  crested  cousin  of  his;  for  the 
Bridled  Titmouse  is  quite  as  unsuspicious  and  as  fond  of  the 
society  of  man. 

Oil  the  two  occasions  that  I  have  discovered  the  species  breeding 
the  nests  wore  located  in  natural  cavities  in  the  live-oaks,  close 
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to  my  house.  TIk-  first  of  iheso  w;i!i  foiiiid  »>i  May  9.  1SS4,  I 
touk  the  emale  iih  she  w.in  leiiviiig  the  nest,  wliich  wii»  ii:  a 
cavity,  (limed  by  ilecay,  in  im  <tnk  ^tump.  I'lie  openinK  n(  tliis 
hole  wa;i  flltoiit  three  and  a  halt'  feet  Iroin  the  )!r"ii"<l :  i'x  di;irn- 
eter  was  alvout  three  inches  inside,  and  it  was  some  eighteen  inches 
deep.  The  entrance  w;is  a  small  kiKrt-hoIe  «here  a  hriinch  h:id 
been  liroken  olT,  and  waii  only  Urge  eni>ligh  to  udniit  the  piir^'nt 
iiirds.  The  hollow  wjs  lined  with  cottunwood  down,  tiie  I'runds 
of  some  small  rock-ferns,  and  norne  hits  of  cotton-wiiste.  Three 
eggs  hiid  l>een  laid,  nnd  hy  the  appe-inmce  of  the  female  two 
more  would  have  completed  the  set,  Unfortiniatelv.  jn  taking 
the  eggs  from  the  nest,  two  of  these  were  broken,  and  I  am  pre- 
vented from  giving  measurements  of  more  than  one.  All  of  tliem 
were  pure  white,  with  a  pinkisi)  tinj^e  lietore  being  blown,  mid 
are  unspotted.  Tliey  iire  very  mui:h  |>ointe(l  at  <)nf  end,  and 
cf>rres]x>ndiiiglv  obtuse  at  tKe  other.  The  unbroken  egg  nteasnies 
.63  X  .4K  inches. 

Just  a  year  later,  on  May  8.  1S85,  I  again  found  a  pair  l)ree<l- 
ing  in  an  entirely  similar  location,  and  also  very  near  the  lionse. 
I  had  been  aware  for  some  <lavs  that  tht:  nest  was  in  a  certain 
group  of  oaks,  for  the  male  was  constantly  singing  his  very  pleas- 
ing song,  and  though  I  could  see  as  well  as  hoar  from  the  piazza, 
it  was  only  by  most  careful  watching  that  I  was  able  to  locate 
the  one  of  the  many  natural  holes  in  which  the  pair  had  made 
their  home.  The  small  entrance  was  some  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  ami  the  cavity  was  a  loot  deep,  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  It  was  lined  on  the  bottom  and  well  up  on  the  sides 
with  a  mat  composed  of  cottoiiwood  down,  shreds  of  decayed 
grasses,  some  hair  from  a  rabbit,  and  many  fragments  of  cotton- 
waste,  gathered  hy  the  birds  from  refuse  waste  that  had  been 
used  to  clean  the  machinery  of  a  mill  bard  bv,  I  cannot  l>elp 
C'llling  attention  again  to  the  fact  of  how  largely  the  l>ir<ls  that 
breed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  mill  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  utilizing  this  material.  Four  vears  ago  very  few  settlers 
had  invaded  this  region,  and  no  machinery  had  before  been 
brought  into  the  district.  Now  the  influence  of  man,  on  such 
a  minor  detail  as  the  material  used  in  nest-building,  by  a  great 
variety  of  bints  just  about,  is  plainly  appreciable. 

The  nest  contained,  when  discovered,  four  young  just  born, 
and  two  eggs  about  to  be  hatched.     These  are  very  similar  to  the 
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egg  already  Spoken  of,  being  dead  white  id  color,  without  any 
spots  or  markin;fs,  and  measuring  .65  x  -51,  and  .67  X  .53 
iDches. 

I  think  it  unlikely  that  a  second  or  later  brood  was  raised  by 
this  species,  as  by  the  third  week  in  June  I  have  found  several 
broods  of  joiing  associated  logether,  escorted  each  by  the  parent 
birds;  in  this  way,  forming  very  large  flocks,  they  roam  about 
through  the  oak  groves. 


A   LIST   OF  THE   BIRDS   OBSERVED   IN   VENTURA 
COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

BV    BARTON   W.    EVERMANN. 

The  following  paper  is  based  upon  observations  made  during 
the  residence  of  the  writer  at  Santa  Paula,  from  August,  1879,  to 
July,  1881. 

Ventura  County  lies  on  the  coast  between  the  counties  of  Santa 
Bai'bara  and  Los  Angeles.  The  general  direction  of  the  coast 
line  of  this  countj*  is  northwest  and  southeast.  The  Santa  Bar- 
bara Islands  lie  to  the  southwest,  Santa  Cruza  and  Ana  Capa 
being  in  plain  view  from  San  Buenaventura,  which  is  the  county 
seat  and  chief  town  of  the  county. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is,  chiefly,  very  mountainous,  con- 
sisting of  many  spurs  or  short  ranges  of  the  Coast  Mountains. 
Near  San  Buenaventura,  two  small  rivers  empty  into  the  ocean. 
These  are  the  San  Buenaventura  and  the  Santa  Clara.  The  first 
comes  down  from  the  north  through  a  narrow  valley  with  which 
the  canon  called  Canada  de  Largo  is  joined  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  coast.  The  Santa  Clara  River  comes  down  from  the  east 
through  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  which  varies  from  less  than  a 
mile  to  two  or  three  miles  in  width  until  within  eight  miles  of  the 
ocean  when  it  suddenly  widens  into  a  low,  level  plain  many  miles 
in  extent.  Near  where  the  valley  widens  is  the  tittle  village  of 
Saticoy  where  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  who  has  done  so  much  to  eluci- 
date the  naturid  history  of  the  West,  once  spent  a  short  time  col- 
lecting. Eight  miles  further  up  the  valley,  or  sixteen  miles  from 
the  coast,  is  the  village  of  Santa  Paula,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
were  made  most  of  the  observations  recorded  in  this  paper. 
Along  the  river  are  small,  isolated  groves  of  cottonwoods  and 
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willows,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  sycamofe.  Scattered 
irregularly  over  the  valley  in  its  narrow  portion  are  clumps  of 
live-oaks,  which  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  canons  and  on 
the  adjacent  foothills.  Further  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
dense  growths  of  chaparral.  At  many  places  in  the  valley  are 
large  patches  of  prickly  pear  { Opuntia  tuna) ,  where  the 
Cactus  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Roadmnner,  etc.,  are  most  numer- 
ous. The  cottonwoods  and  larger  willows  are  the  chief  nesting 
places  of  Crows,  Long-eared  Owls,  and  Red-bellied  Hawks. 
The  Western  Red-tail  most  usually  selects  the  taller  sycamores. 
The  live-oaks  are  frequented  by  the  Least  Tit,  Brewer's  Black- 
bird, Lawrence's  Goldfinch,  and  tlie  White-tailed  Kite.  The 
California  Jay,  Brown  Towhee,  White-rumped  Shrike,  Cali- 
fornia Mockingbird,  etc.,  usually  nest  in  the  undergrowth  of  sage 
and  other  chaparral  which  is  found  covering  nearly  all  unculti- 
vated parts  of  the  valley  and  caBons.  Along  the  coast,  near  the 
ntouth  of  the  Santa  Clara  River,  are  several  small  lagoons  or 
ponds  where  vast  numbers  of  Ducks,  Geese,  and  other  water 
birds  winter,  and  where  a  few  species  remain  to  breed. 

I  have  admitted  into  the  following  list  202  species,  of  which  num- 
ber 201  were  identified  by  me  personally.  The  remaining  species 
{E/npidoiiax  oiscurus)  is  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  list  on 
account  of  the  finding  in  the  county  of  what  seem  to  be  its  eggs. 
The  eggs  were  brought  to  me  by  a  boy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
they  are  of  this  species. 

By  admitting  to  the  list  only  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tions, the  number  of  species  is  not  as  great  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  make  a  reliable,  rather 
than  a  long,  list.  Carefid  obser\-ations,  especially  among  the 
higher  mountains  and  along  the  coast,  will  doubtless  add  several 
species  to  the  number  now  recorded. 

The  nomenclature  and  classification  adopted  in  this  paper  is  that 
of  the  new  American  Ornithologists'  Union  '  Clieck-List.'* 

The  species  that  are  known  to  breed  in  the  county  are  indicated 
by  a  star  preceding  the  name.  The  number  in  parenthesis  .ifter 
each  name  is  that  of  the  new  A.  O.  U.  Check-List. 

I.  Achmophonia  occidentalis.  (i.)  Western  Grebe. — Seen  occa- 
sionnlly  in  the  bay  in  winter.     I  have  a  fine  specimen   which  was  caught 

■  [From  advanoe-sheeis  of  the  A.  O.  U.  'Code  and  Check  Lisl,'  by  desire  ol  the 
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December  lo,  iS8o,  in  the  SanU  Clara  River,  above  Santa  Paula,  eighteen 
miles  from  the  coast. 

2.  *CalymbuB  nigrieollis  califomicua.  (4.)  Ambricai^  Eared  Grbhk. 
— Rnther  common  in   winter;   a   few  breed   in   the   marshes   along   the 

3.  *PodilyinbiiB  podicepa.  (6.)  Pied-billbd  Gribe.  —  Common 
resident  in  the  lagoons,  where  thej  breed  sparingly. 

4.  Urinator  Imber.  (7.)  Loon. — The  Loon  is  rather  common  during 
winter  along  the  coast  and  in  the  bay. 

5.  Urinator  pacificus.  (10.)  Pacific  Loon. — A  rare  winter  visitant. 
I  have  seen  it  occasionally  about  Rincon  Point,  and  once  in  the  bay  at 
San  Buenaventura. 

6.  Cerarhincha  monocerata.  (15.)  Rhinoceros  Auklet. — All  the 
evidence  I  have  of  the  occurrence  or  this  species  within  our  limits  is 
a  young  bird  picked  up  on  the  beach  near  San  Buenaventura  in 
January. 

7.  Ptycorhamphus aleuticua.  (16.)  Cassin'sAuklet.— CaKiin's  Auklet 
is  rather  common   about   the   Santa   Barbara   Islands,   where   it  is   said 

8.  Cepphus  columba.  (19.)  Piobon  Guillemot.— Rather  common 
about  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands;  most  numerous  on  San  Nicolas,  where 
it  breeds.     I  was  imfurmed  that  it  breeds  also  upon  Ana  Capa  Island. 

9.  Una  troUe  califomica.  (30a.)  California  Guillemot.-^I  saw 
this  species  once  in  summer  near  the  wharf  at  San  Buenaventura,  and 
regard  it  as  a  rare  straggler  from  the  Farallones.  where  it  breeds  in  great 
numbers. 

10.  StercorariuB  paraaitlcua.  (37.)  Parasitic  Jaeger. — I  have  fre- 
quently  seen  this  Jaeger  along  the   coast  above  San   Buenaventura   in 

11.  Lams  glaucescens.     {44.)     Glaitcous-winoeo  Gull. — A   winter 


ij.  Iiarua  occidentalia.  (49.)  Western  Gull.— This  is  doubtleos  the 
most  abundant  Gull  (o  be  seen  on  our  coast.  It  is  resident,  and  breeds 
in  great  numbers  on  most  parts  of  the  California  Coast. 

13.  Lama  argentatua  amithsonianus.  (j;ia.)  American  Hbrring 
Gull. — This  Gull  is  a  very  abundant  resident. — in  winter  perhaps  quite 
•quailing  L.  occidenlalis  in  numbers. 

14.  Lams  cachinnans.      is*-)      Pallas's  Gull. — A  winter  resident; 

15.  Larus  CRUfoToicus.     (53.)     California  Gull. — A  rather  common 

16.  Larua  delawarensis.     (54.)  Ring-billed    Gi;ll. — Winter  visitant ; 

17.  Larus biachyrhynchus.  (55.)  Short-billed  Gi.'ll.— In  December. 
1S79.  I  found  a  dead  specimen  of  thib  small  Gull  lying  on  the  beach  near 
San  Buenaventura.     It  was  badly  decayed  and  could  not  be  saved. 

18.  Larua  beermannii.  (57).  HsBRNAint's  Gull. — A  winter  visitant; 
not  very 
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19.  Larus  philadelphie.     (60.)     Bon.\partks  (iixL. — Comnioii  in  the 

20.  Sterna  maxima,  (fit..)  Royal  Tbrn.— This  is  the  onlv  Tern  1 
ideiilified  with  certainty  as  found  on  the  coai^t  of  Ventura  Connty'.  It  may 
be  seen  m  almost  any  Aeannn  of  the  yi-.ir.  and  I  infer  thai  il  ir.nst  breed  on 
the  Hdjaeent  i^^laiids. 

II.  Diomedea  albatnis.  (ttj. )  SiioKT-TAiLBti  ALBATRiififi, — Seen 
frequently  along  the  coast  nnd  in  the  bay  in  winter. 

3i.  Phalacrocotox  diplophus  cincinatus.  (120.)  Whitb-crrstbh 
Cormorant. — Abundant  almtg  the  ci>a<-t  in  winter.  I  founil  them  i-erv 
abundant  about  Rincon  Point.     They  doubtless  breed  on  the  islands. 

il.  Phalacrocorax  pcaicillatus.  (1J2.)  BRANnr's  Cormorant. — 
This  is  the  most  ahundanl  Cormorant 'of  the  California  coast,  where  it 
Is  resident.  They  breed  in  great  numlwrs  on  the  Farallone  Islands,  and 
probably  breed  on  Ana  Capa. 

^4.  Pelecanus  erythrarhyncbuB.  (ii.;.)  AMEnicAs  White  Pri.ican. 
—Often  seen  amonp  the  lacunas  in  winter.  In  July.  iSSo.  1  found  scores 
of  this  Pelican  on  the  plains  of  the  Sanjoitjuin  near  Modesto. 

25.  Merganaer  Berrator,  (130.)  Rrii-brka.ste[i  Mrri;anser. — Thit> 
species  is  reported  as  common  in  most  parts  of  California,  but  I  can  re- 
gard ilas  only  a  very  rare  winter  resident  of  Ventura  County. 

26-  Liophodytes  cucullatus.  (>3i-)  Hooded  Mercansrr. — The 
Hooded  Mergan-ier  is  a  conimon   resident  diiri.iK  the  rain.v  season-     A 
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31.  *Anas  CBTOlinenais.  (139.)  GRKEV-wr.vGED  Tbal.— ^This  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  and  generally  diffused  of  our  Ducka.  it  being  found 
during  tlie  wet  season  in  almost  every  little  stream  or  pool.  A  few  breed 
in  the  county. 
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36.  Aythy«     vallisnerii.      {147.)      Canvas-back. — The    Canvas-back 

37.  Aythya  mania nearctica,  (148.)  Scaup  Ditck. — A  common  resident 
along  the  coast  from  October  to  April. 

38.  Aythya  affinia.  (149.)  Lhsser  Scaup  Duck. — A  winter  resident; 
not  so  common  as  the  preceding. 

39.  Olaucionetta  clangula  timericaiM.  (iji-)  American  Goldbk- 
IVE. — Winter  resident,  not  common. 

40.  Charitonetta  albeola.  (153-)  Bufple-hbad. — This  little  Duck  is 
%  common  winter  resident. 

41.  Oldemia  deglandi.  (165.)  Whith-wingbdScoter.— This  species 
I  have  seen  occasionally  in  winter  in  the  surf  along  the  Ventura  Beach. 

41.  Erismatura  rubida.  (167.)  RuDoy  Duck. — A  common  winter 
resident. 

43.  Chen  liypeTborea.  (169-)  Lessbr  Snow  Goosb. —  On  November 
10,  1880,  I  secured  the  only  individual  of  this  variety  I  ever  saw  in  the 
county,  [n  company  with  my  friend.  Mr.  J.  B.  Alvord,  I  was  spending  a 
day  gunning  among  the  lagunas  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Clara 
River.  We  had  stationed  ourselves  on  dry  ground  between  two  lagoons, 
and  were  having  excellent  success  in  bringing  down  various  species  of 
Ducks  as  they,  encouraged  by  the  early  morning  winds,  were  flying  from 
one  body  of  water  to  the  other.  The  Ducks  flew  usually  low  and  were 
easily  gotten.  Thousands  of  Geese  (C.  kyperborous  nivalis,  C.  rossii, 
and  Anser  albifroiis  gambeli)  flew  overhead,  but  all  too  high  for  us. 
Finally,  however,  I  saw  a  single  one  coming  directly  towards  me  with  a 
number  of  Ducks,  all  flying  low.  Of  course  I  brought  it  down,  and  was 
much  pleased,  on  picking  it  up.  to  And  I  had  secured  a  good-plumaged 
female  of  this  rather  rare  species. 

Mr.  L.  Beldingof  Stockton,  Cat.,  regards  this  as  a  very  rare  species  in 
that  State.  He  secured  one  at  Marysville  in  the  winter  of  1874.  and  an- 
other at  Stockton,  October  iS.  1878.— the»e  being  the  only  ones  seen  by 
him.  Each  one  when  shot  was  either  alone  or  with  a  small  flock  of 
Ducks.  He  left  the  wings  of  the  first  specimen  with  a  hunting  club, 
which  was  not  able  to  duplicate  them.  (See  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1878, 
444-) 

43<i.  Chen  hyperborea  nivalia  (169  «.)  Snow  Goosk. —  An  abundant 
winter  resident. 

44.  Chen  rossii.  (170.)  Ross's  Snow  Goose — Frequent  in  winter 
associated  with  C.  hyptrboreui  nivalis,  from  which  it  can  he  distin- 
guished by  its  cry,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  small  Cackling 
Goose  {Branta  canadtnsis  minima). 

45.  Anaer  albifrons  gambeli.  (171  n.)  American  White-fronted 
Goose. —  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  Gee^^e  thai  visit 
California  during  the  winter,  and  is  usually  the  first  to  arrive.  So  abun- 
dant is  it  in  the  Sscramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  so  destructive 
are  its  ravages  upon  the  growing  wheat  crop,  that  farmers  otlen  find  it 
necessary  to  employ  men  by  the  month  to  hunt  and  drive  them  from  their 
fields. 
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46.  Branu  canadenaia.  (171-)  Canada  Goose. — A  winter  resident, 
but  not  so  common  as  the  preceding. 

47.  Branta  canadenBiB  minima.  (171  r.)  Cackling  Goose. —  This  is 
a  common  winter  resident,  arriving  aa  early  as  October,  and  frequents  not 
only  the  salt-marE-hes  along  the  coast  but  also  the  interior  valleys.  It  is 
said  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where,  with 
A.  gnmbtli,  it  does  great  damage  to  the  young  wheat. 

48.  Olor  columbianua.  (180.)  Whistlino  Swan. —  A  frequent  win- 
ter visitant  to  the  iaguflas  along  the  coast. 

49.  Olor  buccinator.  (181.)  Trumpetbr  Swan. —  Winter  visitant 
with  the  preceding  species,  but  more  common. 

tfi.  Plei^adis  guarauna.  (187.)  M'hitk- failed  Glossy  Ibis.— One 
specimen  gotten  near  Santa  Paula.  May  14.  This  is  the  only  specimen  1 
ever  saw  in  Ventura  County,  bul  on  the  San  Joaquin  Plains  I  found  them 

51.    'BouuruB  lentijrinoBus.    (19O.)    American  Bittern. —  Resident; 

53.  *Ardea  herodiaB.  (194.)  Great  Bll'e  Herun. —  A  common  resi- 
dent. Several  pairs  nested  in  the  cottonwoods  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Santa  Clara  River. 

53-  *Atdea  egretta.  (196.)  American  Egret. —  Common  resident 
among  the  marshes  near  the  coast. 

54.  *Ardea  candidiaaima.  (197.)  Snowy  Heron. —  Resident;  most 
frequent  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Clara  River. 

t,t,.  'Ardea  virescens  (:oi.)  Green  Heron.— Summer  resident;  not 
common.  A  few  probably  winter  in  the  county,  but  most  all  go  further 
south. 

56.  Nycticanui  nycticorax  navius  (302.)  Black-crowned  Night 
Heron..— Probably  resident,  but  not  common. 

.57.  Qrus  mexicana.  (jo6.)  Sandhill  Crane. —  Occasionally _seen 
during  the  migrations. 

58.  'Fulica  americana.  (izi.l  American  Coot. —  An  abundant  win- 
ter resident,  both  on  the  shore  and  in  the  streams  and  marshes.  A  few 
breed  in  the  lagutlas. 

59.  Recurvirostra  «merie«na.  (wj.)  American  Avocet. —  I  have 
a  single  specimen  of  this  species  taken  on  the  coast  near  San  Buenaven- 
tura, April  18,  i88j.     This  is  the  only  record  I  have  of  its  occurrence  in 

60.  Oaltinago  delicRta,  (.130.)  Wilson's  Snipe. — A  rare  winter  resi- 
dent, but  a  common  spring  migrant. 

6[.     Tringa  mjnutilla.    <J42.)   Least  Sandpiper. —  An  abundant  win- 
ter resident  along  the  shore. 
di.     *Ereunetee   occidentaliB.    (247.)     Western  Sandpiper. —  Rather 

63.  Calidria  arenaria.  (248.)  Sanderlino.— Abundant  during  the 
winter  along  the  seashore. 

64.  Limoaa    fedoa.     (J4g.)     Marbled    Godw:t. —  Probably   resident 

along  the  coast.     I  obtained  specimens  near  San  Buenaventura,  April  28. 
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I15.  Totanus  melanoleucus,  (254-)  Grkater  Yellow-legs.  —  Seen 
freqiientlj-  along  tlie  Santa  Clara  River.     Probably  rcMdent. 

66.  Numenius  longiroattis.  (264.)  Long-billed  Cvklew. —  Fre- 
quent along  the  const  except  In  summer  prior  to  July,  when  young  birdR 

(17.     Numenius  hudsonicua.     (rfS-)     Hudsonian  Curlew.— A  winter 
vi-iitant;  not  common. 
63.     "HamatopuB  palliatus.      (286.)     American   Ovster-catchbr. — 

69.  *H«matopas  bacbmani.  (287.)  Black  Ovster-catceier. — 
More  common  as  a  fiiimmer  resident  than  the  former.      Breeds  sparingly. 

70.  Charaddus  squalarola.  (270.)  Black-bbllted  Plover.  —  Rather 
common  along  the  coast  in  winter. 

71.  *^gialitis  vocifera.  (273.)  Killdeer. —  Rather  abundant  resi- 
dent. 

7J.  ■Agialitia  nivoaa.  (;78.)  Snowv  Plover.— Resident  along  the 
coast  and  rather  abundant. 

73.  'Oreortyx  picttis.  (^92-)  Mountaim  Partridob. — Resident  in 
the  mountains  ;  not  common.  I  knew  of  but  two  or  three  small  flocks  in 
the  county. 

74.  *CallipepU  californica.  (294.)  Califiirnia  Partridok.— Very 
abundant  resident.  Ne«ls  in  March  and  April.  Albinism  is  not  infre- 
quent; 1  have  three  beautiful  cream -col  .>red  specimenH  secured  near 
Santa  Paula. 

75.  Columba  fasciata.  (312.)  Band-tailei>  Pigeon.^— The  only  spec- 
imen of  this  bird  1  ever  saw  in  tlie  county  I  got  February  j8,  iSSo,  near 
the  mouth  of  banta  Paula  Cation.  It  was  a  teinale.  and  was  feeding  upon 
the  young  balls  of  the  sycsmore,  no  less  than  thirty-five  of  which  I  look 
from  its  crop.      Residents  of  Santa  Paulo   inform  me  that  it  was  common 

76.  *Zenaidun  macroura.  (316.I  Moi  rninc,  D(«e.— .\n  abundant 
resident.      Nests  early  in  April. 

77.  'Pseudogryphus  califomianus.  (324.)  California  Vi7LTrRe. — 
Resident  among  the  higher  mountains,  descending  only  to  the  valleys 
and  canons  to  feed  upon  carrion. 

7S.  •Calharte*  aura.  (315.)  TltRKEV  Viltubb.  — An  abundanlresident. 
During  the  winter  more  than  a  hundred  roosted  in  a  grove  of  eucalyptus 

79.  *Elanua  leucuniB.  (328.)  White-tailed  Kitr. — A  rare  resident. 
I  knew  of  only  four  or  five  pairs  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  from  the  coast 
lo  the  Scspe, — about  twenty   miles.      I  obtained  full  sets  of  eggs  April  11. 

So.  *Circus  faudsoniuB.  (131.)  M^rsii  Marrter. — Resident;  rather 
common.      Nests  on  the  ground  early  in  .VpHI. 

St.  Accipiter  velox.  (332.)  SiiARr-siiiNNEU  Hawk. — Seen  occasion- 
ally during  the  winter.     Probably  breeds  sparingly  in  the  county. 

8j.     *Accipiter  cooperi.     (333-)     Cooper's  Hawk, — Resident,  but   not 
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83.  *Buteo  borealis  caluruB.  (337^0  Wbstbrm  Rbd-tail. — An  ibun- 
dant  resident.     NesU  early  in  March, ^sometimes  even  in  February. 

84.  'Buteo  lineatus  elegans.  (3396.)  Ruvbicllied  Hawk. — A  com- 
mon resident.     Nests  not  quite  as  early  as  caturat. 

8,;.  *Arcblbuteo  lagopu*  sancti-jobannu.  (3471-)  American  :~ouoh- 
LBCGBD  Hawk. — A  rare  resident;  most  numerous  in  winter. 

86.  'HalinBtua  leucocepbalus.  (351.)  Bald  Eaolb.  — Resident; 
frequent  along  the  coast.  I  was  always  sure  to  see  a  pair  or  more  when- 
ever I  visited  Rincon  Point, — up  the  coast  from  San  Buenaventura. 

87.  'Tinnunculus  Bparverius.  (360.)  Sparrow  Hawk. — A  common 
resident.     1  have  found  it  nesting  in  the  deserted  nests  of  the  Magpie. 

88.  'Strix  ftammeu*  ameticanus.  (365.)  American  Barn  Owl. — 
An  abundant  resident  in  suitable  places.  It  most  frequents  the  d<eper 
barancas,  steep  cliffs,  and  the  dense  Toliage  of  live-oaks.  In  winter  this 
Owl  seems  somewhat  gregarious,  as  I  have  seen  a  drove  of  more  than 
fifty  among  the  oaks  in  Canada  de  Largo,  six  or  seven  miles  from  San 
Buenaventura. 

Breeds  in  February  and  March,  in  holes  in  the  steep  banks  of  barancas. 
in  cliffs,  in  old  buildings,  or  in  hollow  trees. 

On  March  5,  18S1,  my  friend.  Fred  Cary,  and  I  secured  over  45'eggs 
from  Ricker'a  Baranca.  which  is  just  east  of  Santa  Paula.  We  found  the 
Owls  occupying  holes  In  the  sides  of  the  baranca.  By  means  of  a  rope 
we  were  able  to  gel  down  to  the  nests,  into  eleven  of  which  we  dug.  One 
of  these  contained  nothing.  From  sii  others  we  took  44  egf^,  the  sets 
ranging  from  six  to  ten  eggs  each.  Of  the  remaining  nests,  one  contained 
5  eggs,  another  6  eggs  and  1  young  bird,  another  4  eggs  and  5  young 
birds,  varyingin  size  from  one  just  from  the  shell  to  one  a  week  or  more 
old. 

89.  *Asio  wilBonianua,  (366.)  Ambrccan  Lomc-barbd  Owl. — An 
abundant  resident;  found  dozing  during  the  day  among  the  live-oaks 
or  the  groves  of  willows  along  the  streams.  The  old  nests  of  Crows  are 
generally  appropriated  by  it  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs.  I  have  found  eggs 
of  this  Owl  as  early  as  February  13. 

90.  'MegascopB  asio.  (373.)  Screech  Owl. — Common  resident.  I 
am  not  able  to  refer  any  specimens  I  have  seen  to  any  other  variety. 

91.  'Bubo  virginianuB  BubarcticuB.  (3751O  Western  Horned 
Owl. — Resident,  common;  nests  early  in  February 

9],  *Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogna.  (378.)  Burrowing  Owl. — Resi- 
dent; common  and  generally  distributed.  Nests  early  in  April,  laying 
from  5  to  II  eggs. 

93.  *Oeococcyx  califomianus.  (38.1;. >  Road-runmbr. — A  rather  com- 
mon resident;  most  frequent  among  the  cactus  patches.  Nests  early  in 
March  and  April. 

94.  •Ceryle  alcyon.  (390.)  Belted  Kingfisher. — Resident,  but  does 
not  seem  to  he  common  in  any  part  of  the  county. 

95.  *Di7obatea  viUobub  barrisj.  (393^-)  Harris's  Woodpbckbr. — 
Resident  throughout  the  year;  common.     Nests  early  in  March.     I  have 
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frequently  observed  a  tendency  toward  albinism  among  individuals   of 
this  species. 

96.  *DiyobateB  pubescens  gairdneri  (39411.)  Gaironbr's  Wood- 
PECKKR. — A  common  resident  and  generally  distributed. 

97.  *Dryobates  nuttalli.  (397.)  Nottall's  Woodpecker, — Resident, 
but  not  so  common  as  the  preceding. 

gS.  "Melanerpes  formicivorus  bairdi.  (407.)  California  Wood- 
pecker.— Resident  and  locally  abundant.  About  ten  miles  from  Santa 
Paula  is  the  Ojai  Valley  which,  shut  off  from  the  coast  winds  by  a  spur  of 
the  Coast  Range,  is  thickly  set  with  live- and  white-oaks.  Among  these 
this  Woodpecker  is  very  common,  and  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  bird 
of  the  valley.  Almost  all  the  available  space  on  the  dead  limbs  seems 
to  h*ve  been  used  by  these  industrious  birds,  which  drill  these  limbs  full 
of  holes,  and  into  these  Ihey  drive  great  quantities  of  acorns, 

99.  Melanerpes  torqaatus.  (40S.)  Lewis's  Woodpecker, — I  have 
taken  this  handsome  Woodpecker  at  Newhall  (40  miles  up  the  Valley 
from  Santa  Paula)  and  at  Pacheco  Pass,  but  never  saw  itbut  once  (Novem- 
ber 2,  iSSo)  in  Ventura  County.     I  think  it  only  a  winter  visitant  here. 

100.  ■Colaptes  cafer.  (413)  Rei>-shafted  Flicker. — An  abundant 
resident.  Individuals  are  occasionally  seen  grading  into  kybridus.  On 
January  12.  iSSi,  I  took  a  most  beautiful  albino  of  this  species. 

(  To  if  concludfd.) 


AN    ORNITHOLOGICAL    RECONNAISSANCE    IN 
WESTERN  NORTH   CAROLINA. 

BY   WILLIAM    BREWSTER. 

Quite  unaccoiintahly  the  mountain  region  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  Northwestern  South  Carolina,  and  Northern  Georgia 
has  remainetl,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  terra  incognita  to 
ornithologists.  Speculations  as  to  its  bird-fauna  have  bi-en  more 
or  less  freely  indulged  in,  and  a  general  impression  has  prevailed 
that  many  of  our  so-called  nortliein  birds  regularly  summer  and 
breed  there  ;  while  daring  prophets  have  even  hinted  that  it  would 
prove  the  home  of  certain  'lost'  or  imperfectly  known  species, 
such  as  Cuvier's  Kinglet,  the  Cartionated  Warbler,  Bachman's 
Warbler,  etc.  But  despite  these  Interesting  probabilities  and 
po.ssjbilities,  the  mnrch  of  actual  investigation  has  been  directed 
into  other  channels,  leaving  the  'Land  of  the  Sky'  but  Hide  better 
known  than  in  the  days  of  Wilsiin  and  Audubon. 
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During  the  past  season  (18S5)  I  wasable  to  spend  a  short  time 
ill  this  attractive  field.  Readying  Astieville  May  Z3,  and  making 
that  town  my  base  of  operations,  I  first  explored  the  neighboring 
country,  and  then  visited,  in  succession.  Smather's,  a  station  on 
Hominy  Creel;  in  Buncombe  County,  WaynesviUe  in  Haywood 
County,  Webster  in  Jackson  County,  and  Franklin  and  Highlands 
in  Macon  County,  returning  by  wav  of  Hamburg,  East  La  Porte, 
and  Sylva  in  Jackson  County. 

This  journey  took  a  week,  and  covered  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  At  all  the  points  just  named  more  or 
less  time  was  spent  collecting  specimens  and  notes.  But,  ex- 
cepting at  Highlands,  by  far  the  most  productive  and  satisfac- 
tory work  was  done  en  route.  Traveling  in  a  light  open  wagon, 
with  a  driver  to  look  after  the  horses,  I  was  perfectly  independent 
and  free  at  any  time  to  jump  out  to  pursue  a  bird  or  explore  a 
tempting  bit  of  cover.  Naturally  the  delays  were  numerous — so 
numerous  in  fact  that  the  entire  day  was  often  spent  in  making  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Thus  I  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  field  work  at  places  not  to  be  found  on  the  map, 
while  the  best  hours  for  collecting  were  seldom  wasted.  In  this 
way,  as  I  learned  years  ago,  an  extensive  region  mav  be  explored 
rapidly  and  perhaps,  considering  everything,  to  the  very  iiest 
advantage. 

Returning  to  Asheville  May  30,  I  spent  another  day  there,  and 
earlv  on  the  morning  of  June  i  started  for  the  Black  Mountain 
Range,  getting  a  long  afternoon  for  the  ascent,  camping  that 
night  near  the  summit  of  the  main  ridge,  and  devoting  most 
of  the  following  day  to  exploring  the  spruce  and  fir  forests 
above  5000  feet  altitude.  This  expedition — a  most  interesting 
and  fruitful  one  —  was  the  last  that  I  was  able  to  make,  for  on  the 
night  of  June  3  I  set  out  for  the  North.  Thus  my  entire  stay 
extended  over  a  period  of  only  twelve  days,  and  therefore  was  too 
short  to  allow  anvthing  like  a  thorough  investigation,  or  the 
collecting  of  many  specimens.  But  covering,  as  it  did,  the  flood 
tide  of  the  breeding  season,  when  the  birds  were  settled  for  the 
summer  and  in  fullest  song  and  plumiige.  it  was  worth  thrice 
the  time  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Moreover,  while  my 
explorations  were  necessarily  hurried  and  superficial,  they  extend- 
ed over  a  lai^e  area  and  included  every  varietv  of  ground.  Thus 
it  is  proiiablc  that  they  furnished  mc  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  t!ie 
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general  characteristics  of  the  region,  and  something  more  than 
a  glimpse  at  its  bird  life.  At  all  events,  the  material  results  seem 
worth  considering  at  some  length. 

By  turning  to  a  topographical  map  of  the  region  it  will  be  seen 
that  Western  North  Carolina  is  crossed  by  two  mountain  ranges, 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  These  ranges 
extend  in  a  northeasterly  and  soutln westerly  direction,  and  are  gen- 
erally parallel,  but  diverge  slightly  towards  the  south,  converging 
again  and  more  or  less  completely  uniting  just  north  of  the 
Georgia  line.  The  country  between  them  forms  an  extensive 
plateau  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width  and  having  a  length 
within  the  State  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mites.  This 
plateau  varies  in  elevation  from  2000'  to  4000  feet.  Its  surface  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  being  broken  everywhere  by  long,  narrow 
ridges,  rounded  hills,  and  low  mountains,  separated  by  valleys  of 
every  conceivable  shape,  and  varymg  depth  and  extent.  It  is  also 
bisected  at  right  angles  by  such  ranges  as  the  Nantahal«h,  Cowee, 
Balsam,  and  Newfound  Mountains,  short  but  usually  continuous 
chains  of  considerable  elevation,  which  form  imposing  barriers, 
and  subdivide  the  great  central  valley  into  several  separate  basins. 

The  plateau,  as  a  rule,  is  heavily  timbered  «nd,  exceptionally 
well-watered.  Every  valley,  however  small,  has  its  stream, 
usually  a  shallow  brook  of  clear,  cold  water,  flowing '  between 
banks  fringed  with  alders  or  rhododendrons.  TJiere  are  two 
rivers  of  considerable  size,  the  Tennessee  and  French  Broad, 
which,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  numerous  tributaries,  cut 
their  way  through  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  and  empty  into 
the  Ohio.  Rather  curiously,  the  entire  plateau  is  drained  in  this 
direction,  all  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  the  Atlantic  vising 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  those  which  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  southeni  slope  of  the  combined 
ranges. 

The  principal  mountain  chain^i  above  mentioned  include  many 
summits  which  rise  above  6000  feet  and,  it  is  said,  upwards  of 
twenty  higher  than  Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire.  They 
are  invariably  wooded  nearly  or  quite  to  their  tops  with  various 
deciduous  trees,  chiefly  oaks,  maples,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts. 
These  at  the  lower  and  mid  elevations  grow  to  an  unusual  size, 

•  Ponions  of  Madison  County,  which  I  did  not  vlsil,  wn  laid  lo  be  ■■  low  as  1395 
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but  above  4500  feet  are  often  somewhat  dwarfed  and  stunted.  In 
places,  generally  at  between  3000  and  5000  feet,  one  finds  scat- 
tered white  pines  or  hemlocks,  but  rarely  hi  sufficient  numbers  to 
form  noticeable  breaks  in  the  sea  of  tender  green  foliage  spiead 
out  un  every  side  ;  in  lake-like  expanses  in  the  valleys,  rippling 
gently  on  the  lower  ridges,  and  rolling  in  great  billows  over  the 
larger  hills  and  mountains. 

The  summits  and  upper  sides  of  a  few  of  the  higher  mountains 
are  covered  with  what  is  locally  and  very  appropriately  termed 
'black  growth.'  At  a  distance  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
perfectly  uniform  tract  or  belt  of  a  dark,  sombre  olive-green.  It 
is  otlen  confined  to  the  northern  slopes,  and  always  extends 
further  down  on  nordiern  than  on  southern  exposures.  Its  lower 
edge  is  usually  sharply  and  abruptly  defined  at  an  elevation  of 
somewhere  between  50CX)  and  6000  feet.  This  black  growth  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  spruces  {Abies  nigra)  and  firs  (A.fraseri), 
which,  on  the  Black  Mountains  at  least,  are  in  the  numerical 
proportion  of  about  one  fir  to  five  or  six  spruces.*  Intermixed 
rather  plentifully  with  these  evergreens  are  birches  (Belula 
lutea)  and  mountain  ashes  (Pyrus  americana),  the  former  of 
fair  size,  the  latter  stunted.  I  noticed  no  other  trees  and  few 
shrubs  except  occasional  rhodnilendroDS. 

Much  of  the  low  country,  especially  those  portions  bordering 
or  near  the  larger  streams,  is  under  cultivation,  tobacco  being 
the  favorite  and  most  profitable  crop.  Extensive  areas,  however, 
ai-e  evervwhere  still  clothed  in  forest,  either  of  vigorous  second- 
growth  or  fine  old  timber.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
this  article,  to  give  anything  like  a  definite  idea  of  these  woods, 
for  they  vary  greatly  at  different  localities  and  elevations,  and  in- 
clude an  endless  variety  of  trees  and  slirubs.  In  a  general  way. 
however,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  growth  along  the  streams 
is  chieflv  red  birches  (  Betula  nigra) ,  svcamores  i^Platanus  occi- 
dentaiis),  red  maples  i^Acer  rubrum),  water  oaks  {^uercus 
aguatica),  and  sweet  gums  {^lAquidambar  styraciflua)  ;  that 
of  the  lower  and  sandier  hills,  scrubby  oaks  and  pines  (princi- 
pallv  Pinus  inops  and  P.  rigida)  ;  and  of  the  lower  mountain 
sides  and  "coves'    (as  the  wide,  fertile  valleys  that  extend  in  be- 
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tween  outlung  spurs  of  the  mouatains  are  called)  black  walnuts 
i^ynglans  nig'ra).,  \\x\\^  tteefi  {^Liriodendron  tulipifs'-a),  baBS- 
woods  (Tilid),  and  oaks  of  many  different  species. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  plateau  region  at  large  is  its 
extensive  tracts  of  rhododendrons  or  'laurels.'  These  form  the 
principal  undet^rowth  along  streanns,  over  damp  hillsides,  and 
throughout  swampy  or  springy  land,  and,  in  many  places,  they 
grow  in  such  tangled  thickets  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
penetrate  them  without  the  aid  of  an  axe.  On  drier  ground, 
however,  the  old  growth  is  entirely  devoid  of  underbrush.  Its 
sui-fjcc  is  so  smooth  and  free  from  rocks  or  holes  that  one  may 
often  leave  the  road  and  drive  for  miles  between  the  trees  without 
meeting  any  more  serious  obstruction  than  ,an  occasional  crum- 
bling log  or  fallen  to]).  In  many  places,  especially  on  the  higher 
plateaus  where  the  growth  is  largely  of  white  oaks,  the  trees  are 
scattered  about  in  groups  or  singly  at  intervals  of  one  or  more 
hundred  feet,  with  grassy  openings  between,  giving  the  countiy 
a  park-like  appearance.  Generally,  in  fact  almost  universally, 
the  old  timber  is  of  the  finest  quality,  many  of  the  trees  rising 
fifty  or  more  feet  to  the  first  limb,  and  at  the  base  measuring  fifteen 
to  twenty  in  circumfei-ence.  But  that  deadly  enemy  of  all  forests, 
the  lumberman,  has  already  begun  his  inroads,  and  the  grand  old 
oaks,  tulip  trees,  and  black  walnuts  that  have  resisted  the  storms 
of  centuries  must  soon  fall  before  his  merciless  axe. 

The  region  thus  roughly  outlined  and  described  has  been  long 
known  to  tourists  and  sportsmen,  and  for  many  years  has  formed 
an  attractive  and  popular  summer  resort.  Various  writers  have 
praised  its  picturesque  scenery  and  delightful  climate.  The  bot- 
anists have  been  active  there,  and,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Gray, 
Chickering,  Vasey,  and  others,  its  flora  is  comparatively  well 
known.  But  its  ornithology  has  been  so  nearly  neglected  that 
I  know  of  only  one  contribution  based  on  actual  field  work,  a 
paper  by  Professor  Cope  in  an  old  number  of  the  American  Nat- 
uralist.* In  this  paper  the  writer  mentions  finding  •'  in  the  high 
valley  of  Henderson  County,  and  on  the  Black.  Rich,  and  other 
mountains  in  southern  North  Carolina,"  such  northern  birds  and 
mammals  as  Junco  hyemalis.,  Vireo  solitarius,  Dendroica  cor- 
onata,  D.  maculosa,  D.  virens,  D.  hlaekburnia,    D.  carules- 


•  Vol.  IV,  No.  7.  Sepl.  1870,  pp.  393.40a. 
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cens.  Lynx  canadensis,  and  Sciurus  hudsonius.  He  infers 
"that  the  region,  including  tlie  crest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
to  their  southern  extremity  in  Georgia,  possesses  a  fauna  in  many 
respects  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  southern  two-thirds  of 
(he  Alleghanian  fauna  as  defined  bv  Verrill,  and  In  some  respects 
as  similar  to  the  Canadian." 

His  bird-collecting  was  done  in  September,  a  season  when 
almost  any  suitable  locality  in  the  South  is  well  supplied  with 
such  migratory  northern  birds  as  those  just  named.  On  this  ac- 
count their  presence  at  the  times  and  places  mentioned  possessed 
no  special  significance.  Had  Professor  Cope  recognized  this 
fact,  and  in  addition  considered  carefully  the  very  different  re- 
spective elevations  at  which  he  found  his  northern  mammals  and 
southern  reptiles,  he  might  have  escaped  conclusions  which,  as 
far  as  they  are  formulated,  are  imwarrantable,  and  which  do  little 
credit  to  so  distinguished  a  naturalist,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  spent  upwards  of  two  months  collecting  at  vari- 
ous localities  and  altitudes. 

From  an  ornithologist's  standpoint  the  region  under  discussion 
may  be  easily  and  naturally  treated  as  embracing  three  distinct 
faunae,  which,  in  all  essential  respects,  conform  closely  with  the 
Canadian,  Alleghanian.  and  Carolinian  Faunae  of  Eastern  North 
America  at  large.  The  boundaries  of  these  divisions  are  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  elevation,  the  Canadian  occupying  the  tops  and 
upper  slopes  of  the  higher  mountains  down  to  about  4500  feet, 
the  Alleghanian  the  mountain  sides,  higher  valleys,  and  plateaus 
between  4500  and  Z500  feet,  and  the  Carolinian  everything  below 
the  altitude  last  named. 

Owing  to  the  irregular  surface  of  the  country,  no  one  of  these 
faunae  is  continuous  over  a  large  area,  for  the  birds,  as  well  as 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  are  continually  changing  with  the  elevation. 
I  have  lefV  a  vallev  where  Mockingbirds,  Bewick's  Wrens,  and 
Cardinals  were  singing  in  water  oaks,  sweet  gums,  and  magno- 
lias, climbed  a  mountain  side  covered  with  oaks  and  hickories, 
and  inhabited  by  Wilson's  Thrushes,  Yellow- throated  Vireos,  and 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  from  the 
time  of  starting  found  myself  in  a  dense  spruce  forest  where 
Winter  Wrens,  Golden -crested  Kinglets  and  Red-bellied  Nut- 
hatches were  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  birds.  Indeed, 
were  It  possible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  indicate 
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accurately  on  the  map  the  relative  extent  and  position  of  the  three 
fuiinie  by  using  a  different  color  for  each,  as,  for  instance,  green 
for. the  Canadian,  red  for  the  Alleghanian,  and  white  for  the  Car- 
olinian, the  work  when  contpleted  would  certainly  present  a 
strangely  patched  appearance.  Probably  the  white  would  pre- 
dominate in  extent,  with  red  next,  and  green  last. 

The  boundaries  between  the  different  faunal  areas  are  sharply 
marked  in  places,  in  others  only  faintly  so,  one  set  of  birds  often 
overlapping  and  mingling  with  another  throughout  a  belt  of  neu- 
tral ground.  The  line  of  separation  between  the  Canadian  and 
Allcghanian  divisions,  so  far  as  I  observed,  is  better  defined  than 
that  between  the  Alleghanian  and  Carolinian.  The  Canadian 
Faima  is  also  purer  than  either  of  the  other  two.  Thus  on  Black 
Mountain,  at  about  5000  feet,  I  found  only  three  species  ( Parus 
curolinensis,  Cathartes  aura,  and  Colinus  virginianus)  which 
are  not  ci»mmon  and  more  or  less  characteristic  forms  of  the 
Canadian  Fauna  of  New  England  ;  whereas  double  this  number 
of  Carolinian  forms  extended  upward  into  AUeghanian  areas, 
and  as  many  more  AUeghanian  birds  downward  over  Carolinian 
territory.  The  lowest  vallevs  of  all  possess  a  few  Louisianian 
species,  such  as  Dendroica  dominica  and  Peucaa  bachmani; 
but  this  infusion  is  too  inconsiderable  to  be  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. 

An  interesting  feature,  more  or  less  noticeable  in  each  of  the 
three  faunal  divisions  just  mentioned,  is  the  unusual  restriction 
of  certain  species  and  the  general  distribution  of  others.  Thus 
Dendroica  blackburnim  and  D.  cierulescens-,  elsewhere  mainly 
confined  to  the  Canadian  Fauna,  were  here  found  in  equal  or 
even  greater  abundance  over  most  of  the  AUeghanian,  Parus 
carolinensis,  Lophopkanes  bi color,  and  Seiurus  motacilla 
ranged  from  the  lowest  valleys  nearly  to,  and  in  some  cases 
actually  above,  4500  feet ;  while  Dendroica  virens.  in  the  Noith 
common  alike  to  the  Canadian  and  AUeghanian  Faunte,  was  met 
with  only  in  the  'balsams'  at  high  elevations  on  the  Black 
Mountains. 

With  these  and  a  few  similar  cases  it  is  evident  that  altitude 
plays  only  a  secondary  part,  various  local  conditions — such  as  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  trees  or  shrubs  —  having  clearly 
more  influence.  Dendroica  virens,  for  example,  was  seen  onlv 
where  spnices  and   balsams  predominated  over  other  trees,  and 
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D.  ccerulescens  invariably  in  or  near  extensive  tracts  of  rhodo- 
dendrons. For  the  rest  it  will  not  do  to  draw  the  lines  too 
closely  in  a  region  where  a  bird  can  easily  fly,  in  a  fevv  minutes, 
from  a  valley  filled  with  southern  trees  and  shrubs  to  a  moun- 
tain summit  clothed  with  northern  Coniferte.  Indeed,  it  is 
chiefly  surprising  that  faunal  lines  can  be  drawn  at  all  under 
such  conditions. 

Another  curious  fact  i^  the  apparent  absence  in  the  breeding 
season  of  many  northern  birds  which  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  occur.  That  such  non-migratory  spacies  as  Perisoreus 
canadensis,  Ptcoides  arcticus  et  amerieanus,  and  Dendragopus 
canadensis  have  never  discovered  these  isolated  spruce  forests 
is  not  perhaps  strange ;  but  why  should  not  the  migratory  Tur- 
dus  swainsoni  et  -pallasi.,  Dendroica  coronata  et  maculosa,  and 
Zonotrickia  albicoUis  here  find,  on  the  higher  mountains,  as 
congenial  a  summer  home  as  have  Turdus  fuscescens,  Dendroica 
blackburnix  el  axrulescens,  and  Junco  hyetnalis?  Scarcely 
less  remarkable  is  the  absence,  at  mid-altitudes,  of  Helmin- 
tkophila  ruficapilla,  Poceceles  gramineus,  and  Melospiza  fas- 
data. 

Owing  to  the  briefness  of  my  stay  and  the  rapidity  of  my 
movements  it  was  impossible  to  collect  many  specimens.  In 
most  cases  my  material  barely  serves  to  authenticate  my  notes ; 
in  very  few  will  it  warrant  generalizing.  But  as  far  as  it  goes  it 
indicates  that  at  least  some  of  the  northern  birds  inhabiting  this 
elevated  southern  region  have  been  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
pecnlinr  conditions  of  their  environment.  The  Solitary  Vireos  and 
Juncos  are  decidedly  larger  than  their  northern  representatives; 
the  Robins  and  Black-capped  Chickadees  {alricapillus)  are 
apparently  smaller.  Others  again,  as  the  Brown  Creeper,  Gold- 
en-crested Kinglet,  and  Red-bellied  Nuthatch,  do  not  differ  ap- 
preciably- 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  species  that  I  personally  and 
positively  identified,  and  no  others,  except  a  few  well-known 
and  unmistakable  game  birds,  included  on  the  authority  of  local 
sportsmen.  For  obviuus  reasons  I  have  restricted  it  to  the  resi- 
dent and  summer  birds,  the  few  migratory  species,  of  whose 
occurrence  during  autumn  or  winter  I  have  satisfactory  proofs, 
being  given  in  a  separate  category.  As  a  catalogue  of  even  the 
summer  birds  it  must  be  necessarily  far  from  complete  ;  but  it 
should  at  least  serve  as  a  starling  point  for  future  investigators. 
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During  my  stay  in  the  mountains  I  was  everywhere  treated 
with  such  kindness  and  hospitality  that  a  list  of  those  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  would  he  too  long  for  mention  here.  But  as  essen- 
tial to  the  connection  I  must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
E,  L.  Boynton.  of  Highlands,  for  specimens  and  notes  which 
have  proved  of  much  importance  by  establishing  the  breeding  of 
certain  birds  observed  during  my  visit  to  Highlands  in  the  latter 
part  of  May.  Without  this  confirmatory  evidence  I  might  have 
hesitated,  at  least  in  some  cases,  before  assuming  that  the  species 
in  question  were*  really  settled  for  the  summer,  and  not  belated 
migrants  on    their  way  to  higher  or  more  northern  regions, 

I.  •  Aix  sponaa.  Wood  Duck. — A  common  summer  resident,  breed- 
ing numerously  along  all  the  larger  streams. 

i.  Oallinula  galeata.  Florida  Gallinui.b.— A  barber  in  Ashevjlle 
bad  a  live  specimen  displayed  conspicuoiiely  in  a  cage  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  his  Khop,  It  had  been  taken  about  May  15  in  a  meadow  some 
ten  miles  from  town,  and  was  an  object  ofwonderand  admiration  to  all  who 
passed.  Seemingly  contented  with  caplivitr,  it  was  singularly  tame  and 
gentle,  allowing  iuelT  to  l>e  handled  without  Irving  either  to  resist  or  es- 

3.  Actitis  macuUria.  Spotted  Sandpiper. — Found  along  most  of 
the  streams,  but  nowhere  at  all  numerously.  I  saw  less  Chan  a  dozen  in 
all. 

4.  PhUohcla  minor.  Woodcock.— Well  known  to  the  Asheville  sports- 
men, who  assured  me  that  one  or  two  pairs  breed  regularly  in  an  extensive 
swamp  near  that  town.     The  species  occurs  moBt  numerously   in  autumn. 

y  Ardea  vircscens.  Green  Heron, — Several  seen  along  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  valleys, 

6.  Bonasa  umbellus.  Rufphd  Grocsk,  —I  did  not  find  the  'Pheasant' 
(aii  the  bird  is  universally  called  in  Ibis  region)  anywhere  below  400a 
feet,  but  above  that  altitude  it  was  seen  daily.  During  my  visit  to  the 
Black  Mountain  range  (June  i,  2)  the  males  were  drumming  incessantly, 
especially  at.  and  for  a  brief  time  after,  sunset;  but  they  were  so  shy  that 
I  failed  to  secure  n  specimen.  At  Highlandn  I  examined  several  skins 
taken  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  found  them  essentiullv  similar  lothe 
bright  reddish  birdofEastern  Virginia.  The  mountain  people  of  Western 
North  Carolina  say  that  the  Pheasant  is  quite  as  numerous  in  the  valleys 
as  at  high  elevations.  This  may  be  true  of  autumn  and  winter,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  is  of  the  breeding  season  also.  The  species  occurs  as  far  east  as 
Old  Fort,  where  it  is  well  known  to  the  hunters,  one  of  whom  showed  me 
the  tail  of  a  specimen  that  he  had  killed.  AtSalisbury,  among  the  foot- 
hills one  hundred  miles  or  more  further  eastward,  I  was  told  that  it   is 
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7.  ColinuB  virginianus.  Bob-white. — Abundant  everywhere,  in  grain 
fields  in  the  valleys,  oak  woodland  over  the  mountain  Kides.  and  through- 
out the  balsam  forests  that  cover  the  higher  peaks  and  ridges.  On  the 
Black  Mountains  I  killed  three  (at  5000  feet  altitude)  in  dense  spruces  where 
Winter  Wrens,  Golden-crested  Kinglets,  and  other  'Canadian'  Bpecies  were 
among  the  most  numerous  birds.  Others  were  heard  calling  still  higher 
up,  and  my  guide  assured  me  that  he  had  oflen  seen  them  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  Mitchell's  High  Peak  (66SS  feet).  The  specimens  just  mentioned 
are  large,  light  colored  birds,  in  no  appreciable  way  different  from  Massa- 
chusetts examples. 

8.  Meleagria  gallopavo.  Wild  Turkey. — Abundant  evervwhere,  rang- 
ing, according  to  the  hunters,  over  the  highest  mountains,  and  breeding 
quite  as  numerouslv  throughout  the  blacit  growth  above  qooo  feet  as  in  the 
hardwood  forests  below. 

9.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Carolina  Dove.— The  Turtle  Dove  was 
occasionallv  seen  near  Asheville.  and  also  at  Franklin,  but  not  elsewhere. 
The  Wild  Pigeon  (£c/o/«/f  J  mi^ni'oriW)  is  said  to  occur  in  autumn  in 
large  numbers,  especially  when  beech  mast  is  abundant. 

10.  Cathartea    aura.      Turkey    Buzzard— Although   1 
than  in  the  coast  districts  of  the  South,  the  Buzzard  is 
versally  distributed  throughout  these  mountains,  where  it  is  quite  indifferent 
to  elevation.     It  is  said  to  breed  in  crevices  in  the  higher,  more  inaccessible 

11.  Fako  peregtinus  anatum.  Duck  Hawk. — Nearly  every  suitable 
cliff  on  the  higher  mountains  was  occupied  by  a  pair  of  these  noisy  Fal- 
cons. The  mountaineers  say  that  the  same  birds  breed  in  the  some  places 
many  years  in  succession.  They  also  believe  that  these  unfortunate 
HawkK  regularly  '  go  blind  '  in  August,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  be- 

is.     Broad-winged  Hawk.— Three  specimens 
and  a  single  bird  at  about  6000  feet  on  the  Black 
Mountains. 

(Note. — The  general  scarcity — one  may  almost  sayabsence — of  Hawks 
in  this  region  during  the  breeding  season  is  simply  unaccountable.  Small 
birds  and  mammals,  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  animals  upon  which  the 
various  species  subsist  are  everywhere  numerous,  the  country  is  wild 
and  heavily-forested  and,  in  short,  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  environ- 
ment seen!  to  be  fulfilled.) 

13.  Aquila  chryaaStos.  Golden  Eaglk.— These  fine  Eagles  were 
frequently  seen,  usually  in  pairs,  circling  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
earth.  They  are  said  to  breed  on  inaccesible  cliffs  and  ledges  of  the  higher 
mountains,  whence  they  often  descend  into  the  valleys  to  prey  on  voung 
lambs,  geese,  etc.     The  Bald  Eagle  is  reported  to  occur  in  winter. 

14.  Symium  nebulosum.  Barred  Owl. — On  the  Black  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet,  I  picked  up  a  feather  which  unquestion- 
ably came  from  a  Barred  Owl.  but  whether  its  original  owner  belonged  to 
the  alieai  stripe  or  to  typical  nebulosum  I  am  of  course  unable  to  decide 
on  such  fragmentarv  evidence. 
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(NoTS. — Although  I  passed  several  nighte  in  or  near  extensive  forests  I 
did  not  hear  a  single  Owl  of  a.ny  species.  The  mountain  people  saj  that 
thej  are  silent  at  this  season,  but  very  noisy  during  late  summer  and  early 
autumn.  They  described  several  Linds  well  known  to  them,  among  which 
Megascops  aiia.  Bubo  virg-iaianus,  and  Syraium  nebulosum  were  easily 
recognisable.) 

15.     Ceryle  alcyon.     Bbltbd  Kingpishbrs. — But  a  single  one  met  with 
— near  the  headwaters  of  the  Cullasaja  River  in  Macon  County- 
id.    CoccyzuB americanus.    Ybllow-billbd  Cuckoo. — One  at  Frank- 
lin, in  the  heart  of  the  village.     This  was  the  only  Cuckoo  of  any  species 

17.  DryobatesvilloBUB.  Hairv  Woodpecker. — A  male  shot  among  the 
'balsams'  of  the  Black  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  5700  feet,  is  essen- 
tially identical  with  our  New  England  form,*  and  at  once  distinguishable 

'from  the  birds  seen  at  lower  elevations,  all  of  which  I  refer  without  hesi- 
tation to  the  following  subspecies. 

18.  Dryobatea  villosus  auduboni.  Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker, — 
Seen  occasionally  at  wide  intervals,  from  the  lowlands  (Franklin)  to  an 
elevation  of  about  4COO  feet  (Highlands).  The  single  example  taken  is 
precisely  like  specimens  from  Florida  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  very  much  smaller  and  darker  than  the  bird  above  referred  to  true 

19.  Dryobatea  pubescens.  Downy  Woodpecker. — Apparently  rare; 
only  two  or  three  seen,  all  at  about  4000  feet. 

10.  Sphyrspicus  varius.  Yellow-bbllibd  Woodpbck&r. — The  dis- 
tribution of  this  Woodpecker  in  the  region  explored  apparently  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  that  of  Contopus  borealis;  thus  it  was  found  generally, 
but  rather  sparingly,  over  the  plateau  country  in  the  southeastern  comer 
of  Macon  County,  and  nowhere  else.  1  shot  two  specimens,  a  male  and 
female,  both  incubating.  The  male  is  a  remarkable  looking  bird,  having 
the  lighter  portions  of  its  entire  plumage  deep  orange  or  chocolate  brown, 
instead  of  whiteorpale  yellow.  That  this  unusual  color  is  due  to  a  stain — 
perhaps  derived  from  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  nesting  cavity— is 
nearly  certain,  for  the  female — which,  however,  was  not  the  mate  of  the 
male  just  mentioned — is  of  the  usual  color  and  markings.  Both  specimens 
are  slightly  smaller  than   New  England  ones. 

Ji.  Ceophl«aa  pileatua.  Pilbatbd  WooDPBCKBft.~~Common  and 
generally  distributed,  at  least  below  about  4500  feet. 

21.  MelanerpCB  erytbrocepbalus.  Red-hbadcd  Woodpecker.  —  Only 
one  specimen  seen , — in  a  grove  of  girdled  trees  near  Highlands. 

33.  Colaptes  auraluB,  Flicker. — Common  over  the  mountain  sides 
and  plateaus  between  3000  and  4000  feet,  but  not  seen  either  above  or 
below  these  limits.  They  were  invariably  very  shy,  and  I  failed  to  secure 
any,  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  for  all  looked   unusually  small  and  dark. 

34,  AntToatomuB    vocifenia.      Whip-poor-will. — Perhaps    no    other 

•    This  form  has  been  rrlerred  by  some  oniilhologisls  lo  Ifiuomtlas,  tnil  with  (his 
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single  feet  shows  more  clearly  the  general  absence  of  a  true  Louisianian 
Puuna  in  this  region  than  the  substitution,  over  even  its  lowest  portions, 
of  the  Whip-poor-will  for  the  Chuck-willa-widow.  At  just  what  particular 
point  outside  the  encompassing  mountain  ranges  this  interchange  is 
effected  I  cannot  f.ay,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  larger  bird  is  unknown  over 
the  length  and  breadth-of  the  great  central  plateau,  whereas  the  Whip- 
poor-will  is  common  ever^-whcre  to  at  least  3500  feet.  Above  this 
elevation  it  does  not  appear  to  range,  although  from  the  extremity'  of  the 
plateau  at  Highlands  (40CX1  feet)  it  ms.y  be  heard '  nightly  in  the  valleys 
a  few  hundred  feet  below. 

25.  Chordeilea  vincinianus.  N ig hth a wk.— Common  about  Asheville, 
but  not  seen  elsewhere.  It  is  said  to  occur  over  the  entire  region,  where 
it  is  universally  called  'Bull-bat.' 

i6.  CtuetUTa  pebi8gic«.  Chimnev  Swift.— This  ubiquitous  species 
which,  in  Eastern  North  America  at  least,  seems  to  be  indifferent  to 
climate  or  surroundings,  was  more  generally  distributed  over  the  region 
under  consideration  than  any  other  bird  except  the  Turkey  Buzzard. 
Thus  I  saw  it  in  all  the  valley  towns,  careering  madly  over  the  streets 
and  housetops;  on  the  Swannanoa  and  French  Broad  Rivers,  skim- 
ming close  to  the  surface  and  occasionally  dipping  down  to  drink; 
circling  over  the  oak  woods  on  the  mountain  sides;  and  about  their 
summits,  sweeping  close  to  the  tops  of  the  spruces  or  wandering  aimlessly 
through  space  in  the  blue  dome  above.  Like  the  Buzzard,  its  unusual 
power  of  wing  enables  it  to  traverse  miles  of  air  almosl  without  thought 
or  effort,  and  the  bird  that  now  drinks  in  the  Swannanoa  may  be,  a  few 
moments  later,  hawking  for  insects  above  Mitchell's  High  Peak,  twenty 
miles  away.  Nevertheless  the  species  certainly  nests,  as  well  as  flies,  at 
various  elevations,  for  I  saw  it  entering  chimneys  in  the  towns,  and 
hollow  oaks  high  on  the  mountain  sides. 

27.  Trochilus  colubris,  Rdsy-THROATED  Hl'mminobird. — Rather 
common,  ranging  from  1000  to  5000  feet, 

18.  Tyrannus  tytannue,  Kingbird, — Seen  only  about  Asheville, 
where  a  few  haunted  the  shade  trees  in  the  town  and  the  belt  of  limber 
bordering  (he  Swannanoa  River. 

19.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Grbat  Crested  Flycatcher, — A  common 
and  very  generally  distributed  species,  ranging  from  the  lower  valleys 
up  to  at  least  4500  feet.  Naturally  the  open  oak  woodlands  were  its 
favorite  haunts,  and  throughout  these  its  loud,  penetrating  call  was  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  sounds, 

30.  Sayomia  phoBt>e.  Phibbe. — Very  common  along  streams,  nesting 
usually,  if  not  exclusivetv,  under  rocks  and  earth  banks  away  from 
buildings.     I  did  not  find  it  at  a  greater  elevation  than  3000  feet. 

31.  Contopue  borealia,  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. — Over  the  exten- 
sive plateau  occupying  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Macon  County 
this  fine  Flycatcher  was  not  uncommon.  As  in  New  England,  it  was 
usually  found  about  the  edges  of  clearings  or  along  the  courses  of  the 
mountain   streams  where,  perched  on   the   slender  pinnacle  of  some  tall 
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pme  or  hemlock,  il  sent  iu  loud  notes  ringing  over  the  neighboring 
countrjr.  At  Highlands  several  pairs  nere  estabtished,  and  apparently 
preparing  to  breed,  in  a  white  pine  swamp  near  the  heart  of  the  village. 
A  specimen  shot  here  ie  identical  with  northern  ones.  I  did  not  find  the 
species  on  the  Black  Mountains. 

33.  Contopua  viiena.  Wood  Pewkb. — In  most  of  the  extensive  forests 
visited,  from  the  lower  valley's  to  about  4000  feet,  I  occasionally'  heard 
the  sad.  plaintive  voice  of  the  Wood  Pewee.  It  was  commonest  in  the 
open  woodlands  about  Highlands. but  even  here  was  not  really  numerous. 

33.  Empidonaz  acadicuB.  Acadian  Flvcatchbr.. —  Everywhere 
below  3000  feet  this  Flycatcher  was  a  very  common  species,  inhabiting 
all  kinds  of  cover,  but  occurring  most  numerously  in  rhododendron  thick- 
ets bordering  streams,  where  its  abrupt,  explosive  note  of  tvicky-up  could 
be  heard  at  alt  times  of  the  day.  It  is  one  of  the  tamest  and  least  suspi- 
cious of  the  small  Flycatchers,  but  owing  to  its  retiring  disposition,  and 
habit  of  sitting  perfectly  motionless  among  the  foliage,  it  is  much  ollener 
heard  than  seen, 

34.  Empidonax  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher, — Of  sparce,  but  at 
the  same  time  general,  distribution,  nowhere  common.  Thus  a  day  rarely 
passed  without  two  or  three  being  noted,  while  I  do  not  remember  ever 
finding  more  than  a  pair  in  any  one  locality.  They  were  usually  met 
with  in  scrubby  oak  growth  near  Etrea,ms,  and  were  invariably  very  noisy, 
their  notes  and  habits  being  precisely  as  nt  the  North.  The  highest  point 
at  which  the  species  was  seen  was  about  4000  feet,  the  lowest  3000. 

35.  CoTvuB  coraz  ainuatUB.  Raven. — Common  almost  everywhere 
above  3000  feet,  below  which  altitude  it  is  replaced  by  the  Crow  (C.  amer- 
icanus).  Rather  curiously,  the  two  species  do  not  seem  to  occur  together 
here,  at  least  during  the  breeding  season.  At  Highlands  I  was  told  that 
the  Ravens  do  not  molest  corn  or  other  crops  but  are  very  destructive  to 
poultry,  killing  many  young  chickens  and  turkeys.  I  failed  to  secure  a 
specimen,  but  Chose  which  I  saw  living  looked  unusually  large.  Their 
notes  were  precisely  the  same  as  at  Che  North.  They  were  frequently 
met  with  in  open  oak  woodland,  and  were  usually  pursued  by  Jays, 
Robins,  and  other  small  birds.  Swannanoa,  the  Indian  name  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  river  thai  flows  through  Asheville,  is  said  to  signify  "the  swish 
of  the  Raven's  wing." 

36.  CorvuB  americanu*.  Crow. — Common  throughout  the  lower 
portions  of  the  region,  but  nowhere  as  numerous  as  at  the  North. 

37.  Cyanocilta  cristata.  BLtte  Jay. — Abundant  everywhere,  ranging 
over  the  tops  of  even  the  higher  mountains,  where  I  often  heard  its  shrill 
voice  among  the  balsams.  It  is  most  numerous,  however,  in  open  oak 
woodland  at  mid-elevations. 

38.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird— Apparently  con- 
fined Co  the  lower  valleys,  where  every  little  meadow  harbored  a  few 
pairs.  As  meadows,  even  of  small  extent,  are  by  no  means  numerous, 
these  Blackbirds  were  seen  in  only  a  few  localities. 

39.  Stumella    magna.      Meai>ow     Lark. — I    heard   of    Ihe   Meadow 
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Lark  at  several  places,  but  did  not  happen  to  meet  with  it  living,  Ai 
Highlands  two  skins  were  shown  nie,  and  I  was  told  that  it  occurs  numer- 
ously in  the  vicinity  during  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  said  to  breed  spar- 
ingljF  throughout  the  region,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  true, 
although  I  hare  noproof  of  the  fact. 

40.  Icterus  Bpurius.  Orcharu  Oriolb. — Common  throughout  the 
low  countrj',  especially'  in  or  near  towns,  where  its  rich,  flowing  song  was 
frequently  heard  among  the  trees  shading  the  noisiest  streets. 

41.  Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Orjolb. — The  distribution  of  this 
species  in  the  region  under  consideration  is  somewhat  remarkable.  About 
Asheville  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  1  noted  several  there  daily,  either  in 
the  fine  old  oaks  that  ornament  so  manj  of  the  cultivated  grounds,  or 
among  the  sycamores  and  red  birches  which  overhang  the  neighboring 
Swannanoa.  At  Highlands  I  saw  a  single  male  —  an  unusally  brilliant 
one— which  I  was  told  was  the  only  bird  of  its  kind  in  the  vicinity.  Else- 
where I  searched  for  the  species  in  vain.  Of  course  it  may  occur  In  other 
localities,  but  throughout  the  region  at  large  it  is  certainly  rare  and  very 
locally  distributed. 

42.  QuiacaluB  quiscula?  Pitrple  Grackle. — At  Asheville  several 
pairs  of  Crow  Blackbirds  were  breeding  in  a  cluster  of  white  pines  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  shoot  any  of  Ihero 
here — hence  the  ?  attached  to  the  specilic  name,  which  possibly  should  be 

wof  s< 

43.  CarpodacuB  purpureus.  Purple  Fimch. — At  Old  Fort,  May  13, 
the  Purple  Finch  was  abundant,  in  full  song,  and  apparently  breeding,  but 
to  my  surprise  it  was  not  afterwards  met  with,  although  I  searched  for  it 
carefully,  especially  in  the  bal)!am  forests  on  the  Black  Mountains. 

44.  Loxia  curviroBtra  minor.  American  Red  Crossbill. — Seen  only 
on  the  Black  Mountains,  where  it  was  numerous  in  small  flacks  through- 
out tite  balsam  forests  above  5000  feet.  At  Highlands  I  was  told  that  it 
regularly  appeared  in  winter  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town.      I  failed  to 

45.  SpinuB Iristis.  American  Goldfinch. — Nowhere  very  numerous, 
but  generally  distributed  over  the  low  country  and  mountain  sides  to  at 
least  5000  feet, 

46.  SpinuB  pinuB.  Pine  Linnet.— On  the  morning  of  June  2  I  found 
these  Linnets  rather  numerous  near  the  lower  ledge  of  the  balsams  on 
the  BInck  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  5200  feet.  They  were  not 
seen  above  this  point,  but  they  doubtless  range  over  the  upper  portions  of 
these  mountains,  as  well  as,  probably,  other  extensive  tracts  of  -black 
growth'  in  the  surrounding  region.     The  males  were  in  full   song  at  the 

47.  AmmodramuBBavananim'paaaerinus.  Yellow-winged  Sparrow. 

— In  sandy,  sorrel-grown  fields  near  Franklin  these  Sparrows  were  com- 
mon and  apparently  breeding.     The  species  was  not  seen  elsewhere. 
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48-  Spuella  Bocialia.  Cmippinc  Sparrow. — Quite  as  common,  ubi- 
quitous,  and   familiar  as   in   New    Englani}.      I   did   not   find   it   above 

49.  Spiiella  pusilla.  Field  Sparrow.— Less  numerous  than  the 
Chippj',  but  of  equally  general  distribution,  occurring  most  frequently  in 
Bleep,  bush-grown  pastures  on  tiie  mountain  sides,  but  often  in  open  oak 
or  chestnut  woodland.  Its  song  difTered  markedly  from  that  of  our  New 
England  bird ;  as  a  rule  it  was  higher-pitched,  shriller,  and  less  melodious. 


50.    Junco   hyemalis  carolinensis,   susp.   nov.     Carolina 

Jl.NCO. 

SuBSP.  Ceiar  ; — Diflfering  from  y.  kytmalis  in  being  larger,  with  lighter, 
bluer,  and  more  uniform  coloration,  and  a  horn-colored,  instead  of  pink- 
ish-white or  yellowish,  hill. 

3  ad.  (No.  10597,  Black  Mt.,  North  Carolina,  June  i.  1885.  W.  B.). 
Middle  of  breast  behind  and  of  the  belly,  under  tail-coi-eris,  and  outer 
three  tail-feathers,  white,  the  third  feather  with  a  narrow  inner  edging  of 
slate-color;  remainder  of  plumage  deep  bluish  or  ashy  plumbeous,  the 
crown  and  back  concolor,  the  throat  a  shade  lighter,  no  blackish  any- 
where except  on  the  wings  and  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  black  with  grayish-plumbeous  outer  edging;  bill  (in  the  dried  spec- 
imen, I  unfortunately  neglected  to  note  its  color  in  fresh  birds)  dark  horn- 
color.    Wing,  3.J0;  tail,  1.70;  bill,  .51. 

?  ad.  (No.  10567,  Highlands,  N.  C,  May  38,  1885.  W.  B.)  Smaller 
than  the  $  and  generally  lighter  colored,  with  a  tinge  of  brownish  above 
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1  should  hesitate  to  propose  a  new  race  in  a  group  which  hag  already 
given  so  much  trouble,  were  it  not  that  the  characters  just  mentioned  are 
remarkably  constant  in  the  series  of  six  specimen  before  me.  The  bird  is 
much  larger  than  hyematis,  and  its  general  coloring  Is  lighter,  clearer,  and 
bluer,  as  well  as  more  unirorm,  the  crown  being  perfectly  concolor  with 
the  back,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case  in  kyemalis.  The  dark  color  of 
the  bill  also  is  an  apparently  good  point  of  diiference,  at  least  between 
the  bird  under  consideration  and  J^rma/u  of  New  England  and  northward, 
for  in  a  series  of  some  fifty  specimen e  of  the  latter  I  do  not  find  one  which 
posesses  this  character,  the  bills  of  all  being  straw-yellow  with  sometimes 
a  pinkish  GuRiision.  Among  a  smaller  number  taken  in  early  spring  at 
Washington,  O.  C,  however,  are  several  with  bills  colored  precisely  as 
in  the  North  Carolina  birds.  In  other  respects,  however,  these  specimens 
are  identical  with  kyemalis  proper.  It  is  probable  that  they  represent  the 
form  which  breeds  on  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and 
which  naturally  would  be  in  varying  degrees  intermediate  between  the 
extreme  northern  and  southern  types.  Linnseus,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
based  his  Fringilia  kyemalis  on  the  F.  nir>alis*  of  Catesby,  but  the  latter 
author's  description  clearly  relates  to  our  northern  bird,  which  occurs  nu- 
merously in  winter  throughout  the  low  country  of  the  Carolinas,  while 
this  large  form  appears  to  be  resident  in  the  mountains. 

This  new  and  interesting  race  of  onr  northern  Junco  was  found  only  at 
Highlands  and  on  the  Black  Mountains,  but  it  doubtless  occurs  at  other 
points  wherever  the  country  is  sufGciently  elevated  to  suit  its  boreal  tem- 
perament. About  Highlands  it  was  seen  everywhere;  flitting  along  the 
snake  fences  that  border  the  fields  and  roads,  twittering  shyly  in  the 
depths  of  the  'laurel'  swamps,  flirting  unexpectedly  from  beneath  the 
oaks  in  the  open  woodlands,  and  on  the  grassy,  wind-swept  mountain 
summits,  hopping  fearlessly  among  our  horses  or  peering  curiously  at 
their  riders. 

On  the  Black  Mountains  it  was  decidedly  the  commonest  bird,  rang- 
ing from  an  elevation  of  about  4300  feet  to  the  very  top  of  Mitchell's 
High  Peak.  It  was  here  found  quite  as  numerously  in  the  hardwood  for- 
ests below  5000  feet  as  among  the  spruces  and  balsams  above  that  altitude. 
The  mountain  people  call  it  'Snowbird,'  and  say  that  it  spends  the  winter 
in  the  lower  and  more  sheltered  valleys,  returning  to  the  mountain  sides 
as  soon  as  spring  begins.  Thus  it  is  doubtless  a  local  and  essentially 
resident  form. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Boynton  for  two  sets  of  four  eggs  each,  with  the 
nests,  taken  at  Highlands,  respectively  June  30  and  July  7,  i88s-  The  eggs 
are  larger  than  those  of  Ayemn/ii  but  similar  in  color  and  markings.  The 
nests  are  also  larger  and  composed  of  coarser  material,  although  both  are 
lined  neatly  with  horse-hair.  The  one  collected  Jifly  7  was  placed  "in  a 
bank  by  the  roadside,"  a  site  often  chosen  by  our  northern  bird,  but  the 
other  was  built  in  "a  berry  bush  in  a  garden,  /our  /eel  adove  tie  ground, " 
and  hence  in  a  situation  never  occupied,  I  believe,  by  the  nest  of  kyemalis. 

•Catesby'sCar,,!,  p.  37. 
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Both  acta  of  eggs  were  perfecllv  fresh,  a  fact  which  provea  that  Ihe  bird 
breeds  verj  irregularly  and  probably  at  least  twice  in  the  same  seaaon.  for 
1  aaw  young  on  wing  a>  early  as  May  29,  and  on  the  preceding  day  wat 
ahown  a  neat  which  the  birds  were  just  finishing. 

51.  Peuc«e«  Kstivalia  bacfamani.  Bachman's  Finch. —  A  single  speci- 
men, taken  at  Franklin,  was  the  only  one  met  with.  It  waa  singing  in 
an  old  field  grown  up  to  sa^^Kafraa  Rprouts.  This  specimen  ia  in  many 
respects  unlike  any  in  my  large  series  from  South  Carolina.  Alal>ama, 
Tenns,  and  Illinois.  In  certain  particulars,  especially  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  bill,  and  the  color  and  markings  of  Che  upper  parts,  it  beara  a  close 
resemblance  to /*.  tfri>oi>i7.  Probably  these  peculiarities  are  individual; 
but  I  note  them  for  the  bi-nefit  of  those  who  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  more  material  from  this  region. 

5:.  Piptlo  errtbrophtfaalmus.  Rbd.evkb  Towhee. —  Generally  dis- 
tributed, but  nowhere  very  common.  Its  favorite  haunts  were  thicket* 
along  wood  edges,  and  brush-grown  fences.  The  song  was  uniformly 
unlike  that  of  our  New  England  bird,  but  it  varied  so  with  different  indi- 
viduals and  in  different  localities  that  this  fact  has  little  significance.  I 
shot  only  one  specimen,  a  female,  which  had  the  irides  of  the  usual  deep 
red. 

53-  Cardinalia  caidinaliB.  Cardinal  Grosbeak. — Confined  to  the 
lower  valleys,  where  it  was  usually  found  in  thickets  along  streams.  It 
was  nowhere  at  all  numerous ;  indeed  I  rarely  saw  more  than  one  or  two 
paira  in  a  single  day. 

54.  Hkbia  ludoviciana.  Rosb-breasted  Grosbeak. —  I  found  this 
species  only  in  the  country  about  Highland!^  and  on  the  Black  Mountains. 
In  thefonner  locality  it  ranged  from  (approximately)  3500  to  4500  feet ;  in 
the  latter  from  3800  to  5000  feet;  in  both  it  was  far  more  abundant  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  at  the  North.  Its  favorite  haunts  were  the  open  oak 
woodlands  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  puper.  Throughout  these,  at  all 
times  of  Ihe  day,  I  was  rarely  out  of  hearing  of  its  voice.  The  song  did 
not  seem  to  differ  from  thatof  our  northern  bird,  but  what  a  superb  per- 
ormance  it  is  whenever  heard — so  rich,  flowing,  and  withal  so  tender  and 
plaintive !     I  know  of  no  bird-voice  more  expressive  of  feeling  and  senti- 

55.  Qutraca  cjenilea.  Blub  Grosbeak. — I  met  with  only  a  single 
specimen  of  this  species,  a  female  seenjunei.in  an  apple  orchard  near 
Asheville.  This  bird  was  at  one  time  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  identity. 

j6.  PaSMrina  cyanea.  Indigo  Bird. —  Abundant  everywhere,  ranging 
upward  to  at  least  4500  feet.  Especially  numerous  about  the  edges  of  pas- 
tures and  otherclearings  on  the  mountain  sides,  but  also  very  generally 
distributed  throughout  open  woodland.     Song  and  habits  normal. 

57.  Piranga  erythromelas.  Scarlet  Tasagbr. —  Abundant  every- 
where in  hardwood  timber  and  second  growth,  ranging  from  the  lower 
valleys  nearly  or  quite  to  5000  feet  (Black  Mountains).  The  song  is  nor- 
mal, the  call  note  chipthurr.  as  in  New  England,  not  ckip-prairU,  as  in 
Southern  Illinois.     My  single  specimen  shows  no  peculiarities. 
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j8.  PiranK*  rubra.  Summer  Tanacbr. —  It  is  probable  that  this  spe- 
cies occurs  more  or  less  commonty  and  generally  over  the  lower  portion* 
of  the  plateau  region,  but  I  found  it  only  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  at  Old  Fort,  where  it  was  about  ag  numerous  b«  P.  erytiromelas. 

59.  pTogne  aubia.  Pukple  Martin. —  Common  in  most  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  building  chiefly  if  not  wholly  in  Martin  boxes. 

60.  Stelgidopteryx  ■enipeiuiiB.  Rough- wind  ed  Swallow. —  The 
characteristic  Swallow  of  the  valley  region,  common  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  settled  country  up  to  about  1500  feet,  and  nesting  in  ledges 
and  clay  banks  formed  by  railroad  cuttings  or  the  erosion  of  streams. 

(Note.— I  believe  1  saw  the  Bank  Swallow  once  or  twice,  but  1  did  not 
identify  it  fully.  The  Barn,  White-bellied,  and  Eave  Swallows  were  appar- 
ently absent. 

61.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cedar  Bird.— Very  common  everywhere. 
Seen  in  greatest  numbers  along  streams,  catching  flies  over  the  water.  On 
the  Black  Mountains  I  found  a  pair  which  were  apparently  about  to  bree  d 
in  some  spruces  bordering  a  clearing  at  5000  feet  altitude. 

6z.     Vireo   solitarius  alticola,  subsp.  nov.     Mountain 
Solitary  Vireo. 

SuBsp.  cHAS. — Diflering  from  ici/iVarfiii  proper  in  being  larger,*wtth  a 
stouter  bill,  and  duller,  darker,  and  more  uniform  coloring  above. 

S  ad.  (No.  io,s77.  Highlands,  Macon  County,  North  Carolina,  May  39, 
:SS5.  W.  Brewster).  Above  dusky,  almost  blackish,  plumbeous,  slightly 
tinged  with  greenish  on  the  rump,  back  and  wings;  beneath  white,  the 
sides  yellow,  washed  with  dusky-olive;  wings  dark  brown,  all  the  feathers 
eicept  the  tirst  primary  with  light,  slightly  greenish  outer  edges  and 
white  inner  onea;  the  wing-coverts  tipped  with  dull  white,  forming  two 
bands;  tail-feathers  similar,  but  the  outer  pair  edged  externally  with 
white,  the  inner  pair  without  white  on  their  inner  margins;  a  narrow 
white  ring  encircling  the  eye,  interrupted  anteriorly  by  a  blackish  loral 
spot,  and  beyond  this  eictending  forward  to  the  nostril  in  an  imperfectly- 
defined  whitish  line,  which  is  only  continuous  when  the  feathers  are  dis- 
arranged so  as  to  expose  their  bases. 

Pour  other  specimens  (three  from  the  same  locality,  one  from  the  Black 
Mountains),  are  essentially  similar,  but  two  of  them  have  the  orbital  ring 
and  line  to  the  nostrils  pure  white  and  well  defined,  although  it  is  not  as 
broad  and  conspicuous  in  any  of  them  as  in  true  soUlarius. 

This  new  form  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  solitarius  by  its  larger 
size,  heavier  bill,  and  different  color  of  the  upper  parts.  In  solitarias  the 
crown  and  sides  of  the  head  are  clear,  pure  ash,  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  olive  green  of  the  back  and  rump,  whereas  in  alticola  the  entire  upper 
parts  are  nearly  uniform  blackish-plumbeous,  with  only  a  faint  tinge  of 
greenish  on  the  back,  which  is  essentially  concolor  with  the  crown.  In 
these  respects  the  bird  resembles  V.  plumbtus,  but  its  coloring  above  is 
darker  and  dingier,  its  sides  strongly  yellowish,  as  in  soUlarius.  From 
cassiai  and  propiiiqua  it  differs  too  widely  to  require  special  comparison. 

Habitat.     Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina. 
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Throughout  the  elevated  plateau  occupying  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Macon  County,  this  new  Vireo  was  one  of  the  most  sbundant  Torest  birds. 
It  was  found  exclusively  in  open  oak  and  chestnut  woods,  where  its  ring- 
ing voice,  mingling  with  the  rich  music  of  the  equally  numerous  Gros- 
beaks {Hatia  Ittdovieiaaa)  and  Scarlet  Tanagers  (^Piranga  erythro' 
melas),  was  rarely  still  even  at  noontide.  Its  song  was  somewhat  like  that 
of  solitarius,  but  to  my  ear  much  finer,  many  of  the  notes  being  louder 
and  sweeter,  and  the  whole  performance  more  continuous  and  flowing. 

On  the  Black  MounUins  it  was  also  a  very  common  and  conspicuous 
bird,  ranging  from  about  4300  feet  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  balsams  (5000 
feet)  and  inhabiting  woods  similar  to  those  just  described. 
(To  it  concluded.) 


ADDITIONS  TO   THE    CATALOGUE   OF  KANSAS 
BIRDS. 


BY    N,    S.    GOSS. 


Since  the  publication  of  my  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas 
n  1883,  the  following  adtlilions*  have  been  made,  which  I  here 


•  [The  nomenclature  here  iQllowBd  ii 


le  forthcoming  A.  O.  U.  Check  List. 
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give  in  advance  of  the  new  work  I  am  preparing  011  Kan»iG 
birds,  the  publication  of  which  is  delayed  in  order  to  enable  me 
to  adopt  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  new  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List  now  in  press.  As  some  of  these  additions  have  been 
already  recorded  in  'The  Auk,'  it  is  thought  sufficient  in  this 
connection  to  merely  refer  lo  the  place  of  record. 

1.  Tachypetes  oquila.  Man-of-War  Bird.  —  A  straggler.  Mr.  Frank 
Lewis,  of  Downs,  Kansas,  reports  to  me  the  capture  of  this  bird  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Solomon  River,  Osborne  County,  August  16,  18S0. 
It  was  killed  with  a  stone  while  sitting  on  a  tree.  The  specimen  has 
passed  out  of  his  hands ;  but  he  sends  me  a  photograph  of  the  bird,  taken 
after  it  was  mounted,  which  removes  all  doubts  as  to  its  Identification. 
The  birds  are  strictly  maritime,  and  largely  pamsitical  inhabits.  Their 
home  is  on  the  coast  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  America.  They  are 
known  to  be  great  wanderers  along  the  sea-board ;  but  this  is,  I  think, 
the  lirst  record  of  its  being  found  away  from  the  coast,  and  to  straggle  so 
far  inland  it  must  surely  have  been  crazed  or  bewildered. 

2.  Anas  fulvigula.  Florida  Duck. —  Migratory ;  rare.  Arrives  about 
the  middle  of  March.  I  captured  a  female  at  Neosho  Falls.  March  II, 
1876.  I  have  shot  one  since,  and  observed  two  others  in  the  State.  The 
birds  were  entered  in  my  first  Catalogue  as  A.  abscura. 

3.  Potzana  noveboracensis.  Little  Yellow  Rail. —  Summer  resi- 
dent. Rare.  Prof.  L.  L.  Dyche.  Curator  of  Birds  and  Mammals,  State 
University,  writes  me  that  April  iS,  1S85,  he  captured  one  of  the  birds 
(a  female)  on  low,  wet  land,  about  five  miles  soiitheast  of  Lawrence. 
Tbe  specimen  is  mounted,  and  in  the  fine  collection  under  his  charge.  It 
is  the  first  bird,  to  my  knowledge,  captured  or  seen  in  the  State.  But 
this  is  not  strange,  as  the  birds  inhabit  the  marshy  grounds,  and  at  the 
least  alarm,  run,  skulk,  and  hide  in  the  reeds  or  grass,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  force  them  to  take  wing.  Therefore.it  is  seldom  seen,  even 
where  known  to  be  common.  I  enter  the  bird  as  a  summer  resident,  be- 
cause it  has  been  found  both  north  and  south  of  us,  and  is  known  to 
breed  within  this  geographical  range.     Nests  on  the  ground. 

October  I,  Professor  Dyche  captured  on  the  Wakarusa  bottom  lands,  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Lawrence,  another  of  the  little  birds,  a  female, 
and  he  thinks  a  y0uaf  bird.  The  lucky  finds  were  both  caught  by  his 
dog. 

4.  Gallinula  galcata.  Florida  Gallinule.—  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow  writes 
me,  under  date  of  October  lo,  1883,  that  since  the  publication  of  his 
'Birds  of  Kansas,'  in  1675,  he  has  personally  obtained  in  the  State  two 
specimens  of  Gatliauta  gaieala.  The  first  was  captured  by  himself,  June 
14,  1878,  on  the  Hackberry,  in  Gove  county.  The  second,  by  a  friend  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lawrence.  The  bird  was  entered  in  his  Catalogue  on  the 
authority  of  Professor  Baird,  and  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  my 
Catalogue,  in  1SS3,  they  were  known  to  breed  both  north  and  south  of 
the  State,  and  it  was  therefore  safe  10  enter  it  as  a  Kansas  bird.     But  my 
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List  only  embraced  the  birds  that  came  iinder  mj  obEervation,  and  that 
of  othere  as  reported  to  me.  From  the  tad  that  the  birds  nest  through- 
out their  geographical  range,  and  from  its  capture  so  Iste  in  June,  1  enter 
it  as  a  rare  summer  resident.  I  have  found  the  birds  nesting  in  Wiscon- 
sin as  early  as  the  middle  of  May.  They  nest  in  rushes  and  reeds  growing 
in  shallow  water,  or  on  swampy  lands,  building  on  the  tops  of  old  broken 
down  Btalka.  The  nest  is  composed  of  weeds  and  grasses;  also  the 
leaves  of  the  cat-tail  flag,  when  growing  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  circular 
structure,  and  in  some  cases  quite  deep  and  bulky.  Eggs  usually  eight  to 
ten,  butr  white,  thinly  spoiled  and  splashed  with  varying  shades  of  red- 
dish brown.  One  set  of  thirteen,  collected  May  25,  1S78,  on  a  bog  in 
Fewaukee  Lake,  Wisconsin,  measured  as  follows:  1.63  X  i.i3;  1.84  X 
1.27;  1.67  X  1. 18;  1.60X1.16;  1.67  X  1. 18;  1.7S  X  1.30;  1.81X1.29; 
1.79  X  1.J9;  1.88  X  1.37;  1.70  X  1.16;  1.80  X  1.30;  1.75  X  i.iSj  1.80  X 
1.18. 

S-  Himaniopui  mexicanus.  Black-neckbd  Stilt.— Mr.  W.  II.  Gib- 
son, taxidermist,  formerly  of  Topeka,  now  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  in- 
forms me  that  he  saw  three  of  these  birds  about  the  middle  of  June,  1881, 
on  low,  wet  ground,  near  the  Arkansas  River,  at  Lakin.  Without  doubt, 
the  birds  occasionally  breed  in  Southwestern  Kansas. 

6.  But«o  borealls  krideri.  Kridbr's  Hawk. — See  Auk,  I,  Jan.  1S84, 
p.  100. 

7.  Oeococcyz  califomianus.  Chaparral  Cock. — An  occasional  visi- 
tant to  Western  Kansas.  Mr.  Charles  Dyer.  Div.  Supt.  of  the  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  R.  R.,  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  writes  me  that  in  September,  18S4, 
he  saw  two  of  the  birds  near  the  railroad,  and  about  Rtteen  miles  east  of 
the  west  line  of  the  State,  and  that  he  has  seen  them  quite  often  in  Color- 
ado, near  the  State  line.  The  birds  are  known  to  breed  as  far  east  as  Las 
Animas,  and  I  feel  confident  that  they  occasionally  breed  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  this  State,— a  natural  habitat  of  the  birds,  but  unsettled 
and  little  known,  especially  as  to  its  bird  life. 

8.  Bubo  virginianus  Bubarcticus.  Western  Horned  Owl. — Octo- 
ber 29,  1885.  I  shot  a  male  in  the  timber  skirting  the  south  fork  of  Beaver 
Creek,  in  Rawlins  County. 

9.  SphyrapicuB  vuiuB  nuchaliB.  Rbd  naped  Safsuckbr. — See  Auk, 
I,  Jan.  1884,  p.  10a 

10.  PaaBcrcuIua  sandwicbensis  alaudinua.  Western  Savanna  Spar- 
row.— Migratory.  October  14,  18S5, 1  shot  one  of  the  birds,  a  male,  near 
Lake  Inman,  in  McPherson  County,  and  saw  several  others.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  will  prove  to  be  quite  a  common  bird  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  tmt  they  so  closely  resemble  P.  sand-aiichensis  savanna  that  they 
have  not  been  noticed.  The  birds  are,  however,  considerably  smaller  and 
paler  in  color — a  bleached  race  ol  the  Plains. 

11.  Zonotrichia  intermedia.  Intermediate  Sparrow, — See  Auk. 
I.Jan.  1884,  p.  100. 

11     Passerina  ciria.     Nonpareil. — See  Auk,  II,  July,  1885,  p.  376. 
13.     Vireo    atricapillua.     Black-capped  Virbo,  —  See   Auk,   11,  July 
1885,  p.  274- 
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14-  Icteria  virens  longicauda.  Lono-tailgd  Chat.— 
dent  in  Ihe  western  part  of  the  State;  not  uncommon.  In  habits  and  actioni 
it  resembles  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  but  its  note  and  song  are  slightly 
different.  The  birds  were  reported  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  in  Transactions 
of  Ihe  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Vol.  VI,  p.  38,  as  "Taken  along  the 
Smoky  Hill  River,  in  Western  Kansas  by  S.  W.  WiUiBlon,  In  May,  1877"; 
but  bj  oversight  omitted  from  my  first  Catalof^iie.  Attention  was  iromedi- 
ately  called  to  the  same  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  Hi).  June  2,  18S5,  I  shot  two  of  these  birds  on  Crooked 
Creek,  in  Meade  County,  and  saw  several  others. 

15.  Thryothorus  bewicki  bairdi.  Texan  Bewick  Wrbn. — Resident; 
not  uncommon  in  Southwestern  Kansas.  Nests  in  deserted  Woodpecker 
holes,  hollow  logs,  or  any  nook  it  may  fancy ;  nest  composed  of  sticks, 
roots,  straws,  and  grasses,  and  lined  with  liir  and  a  few  downy  feathers; 
quite  bulky,  generally  tilling  the  space,  but  in  no  case,  I  think,  roofed 
over.  Measurements  of  five  eggs,  taken  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  May  9, 
1881:  .63  X  .50;  .63  >^.5o;  .63  X.  50;  .63  X  .49;  .61  X  .49.  Eggs  white, 
speckled  with  light  and  dark  shades  of  reddish  brown,  thickest  around  the 
larger  end.    The  bird  was  entered  in  my  first  Catalogue  as  T.  bewicki. 

16.  Menila  tnigratoria  propinqua.  WasTBRN  Robin. — See  Auk,  I, 
Jan.  .884,  p.  .00, 

The  following  species  have  been  found  breeding  in  Kansas  since  the 
publication  of  my  Catalogue. 

I.     PodilymbuB  podiceps.     Pied-billrd  Grbbe. 

I.  Hydrocbelidon  nigra  surinan^ensis.    Black  Tern. 

3.  Sterna  antillarum.    Least  Tern. 

4.  Spatula  clypeata.     Shovbllbr. 

5.  Qallinula  galeata.     Floriua  Gallinulb. 

6.  Porzana  noveboracensia.    Little  Yellow  Rail. 

7.  Rallus  virginianus.     Virginia  Rail. 

8.  Aquila  chiysafitos.     Golden  Eagle. 

9.  Pica  pica  hudsonica.     American  Magpie. 

10.  Passerina  ciris.    Nonpareil. 

II.  Ammodramua  caudacutus  nelBoni.  Nelson's  SharP'Tailbd 
Sparrow. 

ti.    Vireo  atricapillua.  Black-capped  Vireo. 

13.  Icteria  virens  longicauda.    Long-tailed  Chat. 

14.  Troglodytes  aOdon  parkmani.     Western  House  Wren. 
If,.     ThiyothoTUS  bewicki  bairdi.     Texan  Bewick's  Wern. 


THIRD  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLO- 
GISTS' UNION. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  was 
held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
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City,  November  17  and  18,  1885.  Rather  more  than  one-third 
of  the  Active  Members  were  present — the  same  number  as  last 
year — and  quite  a  number  of  Associate  Members,  several  of  whom 
presented  papers  and  took  part  in  the  scientific  discussions.  The 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  in  presenting  his  official  report  referred 
especially  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Union,  and  its  im- 
proved financial  status  over  that  of  last  year.  He  stated  that  but 
one  death  had  occurred'  among  its  members  since  the  last  meet- 
ing,— that  of  Dr.  H.  A,  Atkins,  of  Locke,  Michigan,  an  Asso- 
ciate Member,  well  known  among  ornithologists  for  his  work  on 
the  birds  of  Michigan.* 

The  report  of  the  Council  referred  to  the  completion  and 
acceptance  of  the  'Code  of  Nomenclature  and  Check  List  of 
North  American  Birds,'  in  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Union.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  European  House  Sparrow,  and  the  documents  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  Committee,  had  been  received  by  the  Council, 
and  the  material  gathered  by  the  Committee  had  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  it  isexpected, 
will  be  shortly  published  as  a  ■Bulletin'  of  the  Department,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Ornithologist  (Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam)  in 
charge  of  the  work  on  Economic  Ornithology,  The  report  from 
the  Council  stated,  regarding  memberships,  that  there  was  no 
vacancy  in  the  class  of  Foreign  Members,  and  only  three  in  the 
class  of  Active  Members.  In  view  of  the  small  number  of  vacan- 
cies in  this  class,  and  the  fact  that  a  desirable  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution aflecting  the  manner  of  electing  members  to  the  Active 
list  had  been  suggested,  the  Council  deemed  it  advisable  to  defer 
further  elections  till  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  could 
be  acted  upon.  Prof.  Fernando  Ferrari -Perez,  Naturalist  of  the 
Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission  and  President  of 
the  State  University  of  Pueblo  de  Saragosa,  and  Gustav  von 
Hayek,  Secretary  of  the  International  Ornithologists'  Union, 
Vienna,  Austria,  were  proposed  for  Corresponding  Members, 
Both  were  elected,  as  were  the  candidates  recommended  for 
election    to  the  class  of  Associate   Members. 

The  amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed  last  yearf  were 
all  adopted. 

•See  Ault.  II.  p.  391. 
t  See  Auk,!,  p.  370. 
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The  reports  of  Committoes  comprised  two  only — that  on  the 
Geographical  Distribution  and  Migration  of  North  American 
Birds,  and  that  on  the  Protection  of  Birds.  The  Chairman  of  the 
first-named  Committee,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  presented  a  very 
full  report,  detailing  at  length  the  progress  of  the  work  and  its 
present  sUitus,  only  an  abstract  of  which  can  be  here  presented. 
Last  fall  a  new  and  much  improved  formof  circular  was  prepared 
and  sent  out,  in  provision  for  the  spring*migration  of  the  present 
year.  A  special  circular  was  also  sent  lo  keepers  of  lighthouses 
and  lightships,  and  schedules  for  returns  were  distributed  to  all 
of  the  Committee's  observers,  some  1200  in  number.  These 
schedules,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  have  been  received  with  so 
much  favor  abroad  that  they  have  been  translated  and  repub- 
lished in  several  European  languages,  and  reprinted  in  full  in 
■Ornis,'  the  organ  of  the  International  Ornithologists'  Union, 

Final  reports  have  been  received  from  Prof.  \V.  W.  Cooke, 
Dr.  J.  M.  VVheaton,  Mr.  L.  S.  Foster,  and  Mr.  William  Dutcher  ; 
and  Mr.  L.  Belding  has  in  preparation  a  very  elaborate  report  on 
the  birds  of  California. 

It  became  apparent  more  than  a  year  ago  that  the  work  of  this 
Committee  was  fast  assuming  such  formidable  proportions  that  the 
Union  would  soon  be  unable  to  sustain  the  financial  burden  thus 
entailed,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Union  last  year  the  Council 
was  instructed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  for 
Government  aid.  In  considering  this  matter  the  Council  decided 
to  advise  the  establisliment  of  a  Division  of  Economic  Ornitholo- 
gy under  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  should  not  only 
carry  oil  the  investigations  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  movements  and  distribution  of  our  birds,  but  should  also 
enter  upon  a  systematic  inquiry  into  their  food-habits  and  prac- 
tical relations  to  Agriculture.  The  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
was  accordingly  requested  to  prepare  and  present  a  draft  of  a  me- 
morial, embodving  this  plan,  to  the  Council,  which  was  in  due  time 
received  and  approved  by  tlie  Council.*  The  Chairman,  on 
presenting  this  memorial  to  Congress,  was  accorded  a  hearing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Entomology 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird  had 
the  kindness  to  appear  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  and 

•  This  memoriiil  will  be  found  prinlt-ri  in  full  in  Omis,'  1,  1885,  pp.  60-67. 
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personally  urge  the  practical  impoi'tance  of  the  investigations 
thus  proposed,  while  Senator  Warner  Miller,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  not  only  brought  the  memorial  favor- 
ably to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  afterward 
made  an  influential  speech  in  its  behalf  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and,  secured  for  the  work  contemplated  an  appropriation  of 
$5000,  after  the  item  had  been  dropped  in  the  House.  It  is  thus 
to  Senator  Miller  that  ornhhologists  are  indebted  more  than  to  tmy 
other  person  for  the  appropriation,  as  without  his  eflicient  aid  the 
appeal  to  Congress  would  have  been  in  vain.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  however,  placed  the  work  under  the 
Division  of  Entomology,  histead  of  creating  for  it  an  independent 
division,  as  contemplated  in  the  memorial. 

The  appropriation  became  available  July  1,  1885,  at  which 
time  the  investigations  in  Economic  Ornithology  now  in  progress 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  begun.  The  Council 
of  the  Union  was  invited  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Professor  Riley — in  recognition  of  the  interest  in  the  work 
manifested  by  the  Union,  and  of  its  eflbrts  in  securing  the  appro- 
priation from  Congress  for  these  investigations — to  nominate  a  per- 
son to  take  charge  of,  and  conduct,  the  work.  This  the  Council 
did  at  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  on  the  zistof  last  April, 
unanimously  and  very  fittingly  selecting  for  this  position  the 
Chairman  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  the  Migration  and 
Geographical  Distribution  of  North  American  Birds,  Dr.  C, 
Hart  Merriam,  to  whom  also  had  fallen  the  labor  of  presenting 
the  memorial  and  securing  favorable  action  upon  it.  These  in- 
vestigations, now  in  progress  under  Government  auspices,  are 
thus  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  Union,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  of  its  Committee  on  the  Migration  and  Dist.  ibution 
of  Birds.  The  vast  amount  of  valuable  material  gathered  by 
this  Committee  has  now  been  turned  over  by  the  Union  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  elaboration  and  publication  ;  and 
the  returns  of  the  A.  O.  U.  observers  are  now  directly  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  defrays  the  considerable 
expense  necessarily  involved  in  the  preparation,  distribution,  and 
collection  of  the  schedules,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
turns for  publication.  The  very  elaborate  and  voluminous  report 
prepared  by  Professor  Cooke,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr,  Otto 
Widmann   and  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz,  upon  'Bird  Migration  in  the 
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Mississippi  ViiUeV,'  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  issued 
soon  as  Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  Division  of  Entomology. 

The  investigation  of  the  food  habits  of  birds,  in  reference  to 
their  relation  to  agriculture — a  subject  well  recognized  as  of  the 
highest  practical  impoilance — has  now  been  in  progress  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  the  amount  of  material  already  gathered  for  this 
purpose  amounts  to  more  than  1600  bottles  of  contents  of  birds* 
stomachs,  later  to  be  microscopically  examined  by  competent  ex- 
perts in  such  investigations.  The  method  adopted  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  relating  to  what  birds  eat  contemplates,  in  addition 
to  the  collection  of  birds' stomachs,  the  employment  of  competent 
observers  in  the  field  ;  the  enlistment  in  the  work  of  intelligent 
farmers  throughout  the  country ;  and  the  collation  of  data 
already  published.  With  this  object  in  view  a  circular  has  been 
issued  soliciting  information  on  various  points  therein  specified, 
and  the  assistance  of  those  willing  to  aid  in  the  collection  of 
birds'  stomachs.  Copies  of  these  circulars  were  sent  to  about 
locxj  of  the  regular  observers  of  the  Migration  Committee,  and 
also  to  the  editors  of  agricultural  papers  and  journals,  and  many 
farmers,  throughout  the  country.  From  the  Committee's  observ- 
ers alone,  it  is  proper  to  note,  have  come  eighty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  replies  thus  far  received.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  already  in  preparation,  and  will  soon  issue,  a  Bulletin  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  inquiry,  Tlie  very  cursory  examination  al- 
ready made  of  the  mati;ria1  gathered  shows  that  results  of  great 
importance  may  confidently  be  anticipated  from  its  final  elabora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Geographi- 
cal Distribution,  said  that  this  division  of  the  Committee  was 
awaiting  the  data  collected  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Migration  to 
become  available  for  use  in  conjunction  with  that  already  accu- 
mulated, before  attempting  the  preparation  of  a  final  report,  which 
it  was  expected  would  largely  take  the  form  of  maps  prepared  to 
show  the  range  of  each  species,  bo  designed  as  not  only  to  indi- 
cate its  entire  North  American  range,  but  its  breeding  range,  its 
area  of  winter  residence,  and  the  portions  of  country  over  which 
it  occurred  merely  as  a  migrant.  He  called  on  Mr.  Chadbourne, 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  district 
comprising  New  England  and  that  portion  of  Canada  lying  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf,  tu  exhibit  and  explain  a 
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aeries  of  provisiomil  maps  he  had  ah-eady  prepared  for  his  district. 
This  led  to  a  very  interesting  discussion  ot  methods  to  be  pursued 
in  this  kind  of  work,  which  was  participated  in  b_v  Dr.  Mer- 
riam,    and    Messrs   Chadbourne,  Allen,  Brewster,  and  Sennett. 

The  report  ofthc  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  Tsative  Birds 
was  made  by  Mr.  Brewster,  who  stated  that  owing  to  ill  health 
and  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  he  had  been  prevented  from  en- 
tering actively  into  the  work  originally  contemplated  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  had  been  obliged  to  resign  the  chairmanship.  Owing 
to  this  and  other  adverse  ciicnmstances.  the  Committee  had  been 
unable  to  develop  a  systematic  plan  of  work.  He  hoped  the 
Committee  would  be  continued,  and  wonld  reorganize  by  choos- 
ing a  chairman  who  could  give  the  matter  the  attention  and  time 
its  high  importance  demanded.  The  discussion  following  the 
report  showed  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
that  active  measures  will  be  immediately  taken  towards  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  and  the  creation  of  a  proper  sentiment 
in  relation  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  birds  now  going  on  for  mil- 
linery purposes.  Ur.  Merriam  regarded  the  work  of  this  Commit- 
tee as  the  most  urgent  now  before  the  Union.  The  discussion, 
eliciting  remarks  also  from  Messrs.  Brewster,  Sennett,  Allen, 
Dutcher,  and  others,  not  only  led  to  the  presentation  of  some  start- 
ling statistics  relating  to  the  enormous  destruction  of  bird  life 
for  hat  decoration,  but  suggested  certain  lines  of  operation  for 
the  suppression  of  the  evil.* 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  Committees,  a  number  of  in- 
teresting papers  were  presented,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  a 
proper  notice  of  them  in  the  present  connection^  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  given  in  the  present  issue  in  extenso,  and  others 
will  doubtless  appear  in  later  numbers  of  -The  Auk.'  Mr.  E.  P. 
Bicknell  presented  and  explained  by  means  of  a  chart  a  graphic 
method  of  representing  the  duration  of  the  song-periods,  and  also 
tlie  periods  of  migration,  of  the  birds  of  Westchester  Countv, 
New  York,  based  on  a  long  series  of  observations.  The  Presi- 
dent called  attention  to  the  advantages  this  method  obviously 
possessed  for  delineating  the  seasonal  presence  of  species  succes- 
sively at  different  localities;  and  Dr.  Mcrriani  s]»oke  of  its  ap- 
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plicability  on  a  large  scale  for  the  tabulation  of  data  on  bird 
migration. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sennett  explained  his  system  of  a  card  catalogue  for 
ornithological  collections,  which  led  to  remarks  by  Messrs.  Allen, 
Brewster,  and  MeiTiam  on  the  advantages  of  the  card  system  in 
general,  and  its  convenience  for  recording  field  notes  and  other 
observations,  resulting  in  a.n  interesting  discussion  of  such  prac- 
tical matters  as  the  preservation  and  arrangement,  not  only  of  mis- 
cellaneous notes,  but  of  clippings  and  pamphlets. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Foster,  superintendent  of  the  District  of  Spanish 
America  under  the  Committee  on  Bird  Migration,  gave  some 
interesting  statistics  respecting  the  destruction  of  birds  by  strik- 
ing against  the  lighthouse  at  Cape  San  Antonio,  Cuba. 

Mr.  Brewster  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  Point 
Lepreaux,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  including  very 
detailed  observations  of  the  manner  in  which  birds  strike  the  light- 
towers,  the  influences  governing  their  movements  at  night,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  certain  species  start  on  their  day-joumeys  to 
distant  points.  He  also  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
recent  ornithological  explorations  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina." 

Col,  X.  S.  Goss  presented  a  paperf  on  recent  additions  to  the 
bird  fauna  of  Kansas. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  business  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting,  affecting  the  method 
of  election  to  Active  membership.  Resolutions  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  Senator  Warner  Miller,  and  to  Prof  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
for  their  efforts  in  securing  from  Congress  an  appropriation  of 
$5000,  for  the  prosecution  of  investigations  in  Economic  Orni- 
thologj- ;  to  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett  for  his  interesting  stereopticon 
exhibitions  of  colored  slides  of  birds  (formerly  the  property  of 
Mr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  of  the  British  Museum),  painted  by  the 
celebrated  artist  Keulemans,  which  he  had  given  at  the  close 
of  each  day's  session  ;  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  for  their  kindness  in  placing  rooms  at 
tlie  disposal  of  the  Union  for  its  meetings,  and  for  their  cordial 
invitation  to  accept  similar  hospitality  next  year. 

*This  paper  will  be  given  in  'The  Auk,'  the  firsi  pul  appearing  in  the  presenl 
aumber.  pp,  94-113. 
tfflveninabsiraetinlhepresemnmnberof 'Ttie.^uk,'  pp.  113-115. 
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In  accordance  with  a  recently  adopted  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, respecting  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  elect  a  new  Treasurer.  The  election  for 
officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Cory,  for  Treas- 
urer, and  the  re-election  of  the  previous  incumbents. 

After  a  very  satisfactory  two  days'  session,  the  Union  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  Washington,  the  third  Tuesday  in  November, 
1886.  The  only  regret  seemed  to  be  that  the  session  was  not 
allowed  to  occupy  another  day,  a  regret  especially  shared  by 
membera  who  had  made  a  long  Journey  to  attend  the  meeting, 
A  pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  Associate  Members,  and  their  active  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress.  As  less  time  will  be  necessary  in 
future  than  heretofore  for  routine  businessand  reports  of  Commit- 
tees, future  meetings  will  doubtless  be  devoted  more  largely  to 
scientific  papers,  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  which,  it 
is  already  evident,  will  form  an  attractive  feature  of  these 
annual  gatherings  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 
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Murdoch  on  the  Birds  of  Point  Bairow,  Alaska.— Uf  the  'Report  of  the 
International  Polar  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska, '•  recen  tl  v  published 
by  order  of  Congress,  the  report  on  the  'Natural  History,"  by  Mr.  John  Mur- 
doch, occupies  upwards  of  one  hundred  pages,  of  which  twenty-three  (pp. 
105-118)  are  devoted  to  birds.  Of  the  54  species  noted.  43  are  water  birds. 
With  few  exceptions,  all  were  collected  "within  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles 
from  the  station  at  Point  Barrow."  There  is,  however,  a  supplemental  list 
(p.  200}  of  18  species  "noticed  at  Plover  Bay,  Easfern  Siberia,  August  ii 
to  25.  l85i."  The  period  of  observation  at  Point  Barrow  covered  very 
nearly  two  full  years.  Considering  that  the  locality  is  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  continent,  in  latitude  71°  16'  north,  and  far  remote  from 
any  other  where  continuous  observations  have  been  made  for  any  consid- 

■  Report  of  Ihe  Iniemalional  Polar  Expedition  10  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  in  response 
to  the  Resolution  ofihe  House  of  Representatives  of  December  11.1334.  WnshingtOD' 
Govemmenl  Printing  Office,  1885.  4(0.  pp.  695,  map,  and  nnm^rons  plates,  mostly 
unnumbered.  Part  iV.  Natural  History.  By  John  Murdoch,  A.  M.,  Sergeant  Signal 
Corps,  U.  9.  Army.      Pp.  fitj-aoo. 
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erable  period,  Mr.  Murdoch's  report  on  the  ornithology  is  necessarily  one 
of  high  importance,  through  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  distribution  of 
birds  in  the  'High  North.'  The  report  consists  almost  wholly  of  field 
notes,  ranging,  with  different  species,  from  a  few  lines  to  a  page  or  two. 
Detailed  descriptions,  however,  are  given  of  the  adult  and  imniature 
plumages  of  the  rare  Rhodostetkia  rosea  (Ross's  Gull),  and  also  two  col- 
ored plates,  illustrating  respectively  the  adult  male  in  winter  plumage, 
and  a  youug  female  in  the  first  autumnal  plumage.  The  expedition  "suc' 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  large  series  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  bird — more,  in 
fact,  than  there  were  before  in  all  the  museums  of  the  world— and  a  still 
larger  series  might  have  been  obtained  had  the  weather  and  other  condi- 
tions been  favorable.  ...  In  i83i,  from  September  J8  to  October  31,  there 
were  days  when  they  were  exceedingly  abundant  in  small  flocks — generally 
moving  towards  the  northeast — either  flying  over  the  sea  or  making  short 
excursions  inshore.  Not  a  single  one  was  seen  during  the  spring  migrations 
or  in  the  summsr,  but  two  or  three  stragglers  were  noticed  early  in  Sep- 
tember— a  few  out  among  the  loose  pack-ice — and  on  September  Ji,  i83j, 
they  were  again  abundant,  apparently  almost  all  young  birds.  They 
appeared  in  large,  loose  flocks,  coming  in  from  the  sea  aud  from  the 
southwest,  all  apparently  traveling  lo  the  northeast.  Most  of  the  Socks 
whirled  in  at  the  mouth  of  our  lagoon  and  circled  round  the  stations  with 
apeculiarly  graceful,  waveringflight,  and  many  were  shot  close  to  the  house. 
A  cold  easterly-  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time.  They  continued  plenty  for 
several  days — while  the  cast  wind  blew — all  following  the  same  track, 
moving  up  the  shore,  and  making  short  excursions  inland  at  each  of  the 
beach  lagoons.  AAer  September  j8  they  disappeared  until  October  6, 
when  for  several  days  there  was  a  large  fli);ht.  On  October  9,  in  particular, 
there  was  a  continuous  stream  of  them  all  day  long  moving  up  the  shore 
a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  and  occasionally  swinging  in  over  the 
land.  iVane  -were  seen  to  return"  (pp.  123,  124).  The  birds  are  simply 
autumn  visitors  to  Point  Barrow,  which  is  the  only  locality  where  they 
have  been  observed  in  abundance. 

The  King  Eider  {Somaleria  spcciabi/is)  is  said  to  be  "the  most  abun- 
dant bird  at  Point  Barrow,"  and  quite  a  long  and  detailed  account  is  given 
of  its  habits.  The  Pectoral  Sandpiper  {Triiiga  maculala)  was  also  found 
to  be  a  very  abundant  species,  and  we  have  here  the  first  account  of  its 
.eggs  and  breeding  habits.  "The  nest  is  always  built  in  the  grass,  with  a 
decided  preference  for  high  and  dry  localities  like  the  banks  of  gullies  and 
streams.  It  was  sometimes  placed  atthe  edge  of  a  small  pool,  but  always 
in  grass  and  in  a  dry  place,  never  in  the  black  clay  and  moss,  like  the 
Plover  and  Butf-breasted  Sandpipers,  or  in  the  marsh,  like  the  Phalaropes. 
The  nest  was  like  that  of  the  other  waders,  a  depression  in  the  ground 
lined  with  a  little  grass."  The  complete  sets  of  eggs  found  always  con- 
tained four,  of  the  usual  pointedly  pyriform  shape  of  those  of  other  Sand- 
pipers. Eighteen  sets  were  examined.  In  color  the  eggs  greatly  resemble 
those  of  the  BulT-breasted  Sandpiper. 

Very  full  and  interesting  notes  are  given  respecting  many  other  species. 
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but  lack  of  Bpnce  Torbidii  a  more  extended  notice  or  thU  important  contri- 
bution, which  Ie  onlj' one  of  n  series  of  highly  valuable  reports  by  the 
«ame  author  upon  the  animals  and  plants  obtained  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Poinl 
Barrow.  The  Commander  of  the  Expedition,  P.  1).  Ray.  First  Lieutenant 
Eight  U.  S.  Infantry,  especially  acknowledges  the  able  and  valuable  assist- 
ance rendered  by  Mr.  Murdoch  throughout  ibis  eminently  euccescful  expe- 
dition.— J.  A.  A. 

Tbe  'Water  Birds  of  North  America' — A  Pew  Corrections. — The  excel- 
lent and  exhaustive  work  on  the   'Water  Birds  of  North  America,'  lately 

issued  by  the  Agassiz  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  is  a  model 
treatise  as  far  as  the  labors  of  the  authors  whose  names  appear  on  the  title- 
page  could  make  it  perfect;  and  for  errors  in  quotations  from  others, 
chiefly  compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  Brewer,  neither  he.  Professor  Baird.  nor 
Mr.  Ridgway  can  be  held  responsible. 

It  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  while  so  many  are  indi- 
rectly made  contributors,  they  should  have  been  unable  to  amend  their 
notes  when  printed,  as  there  is  always  new  information  accumulating, 
which  more  or  less  alters  previous  knowledge,  especially  in  regard  to 
habits  of  birds.  It  was  probably  impracticable  to  supply  proof-sheets  to 
all  Ihe  naturalists  quoted  and  still  living  while  the  printing  was  being 
done.  In  consequence,  a  large  number  of  amendments  and  additions 
must  remain  far  publication  in  other  ways,  the  editors  not  having  seen  fit 
to  add  an  appendix,  as  done  with  the  three  volumes  of  'Land  Birds.'  The 
following  corrections  will  be  of  interest,  and  relate  chiefly  to  quotations 
from  my  own  writings.     I  do  not  now  undertake  to  give  many  additional 

In  volume  I,  page  75.  line  1.  'tuW  should  be  printed  tmli.  it  being  the 
Spanish  or  Mexican  name  of  Ihe  giant  rush,  Scirfms  lacuslris, — not  prop- 
erly speaking  a  "long  grass."  In  Utah  it  is  spelled  Tooele,  the  lake  thus 
named  being  within  the  range  of  Spanish  travel,  but  should  be  pro- 
nounced Too-ly.  in  two  syllables. 

Page  115,  line  3,  for  'sport'  read  spout. 

Page  116,  line  10.  //.  niger  breeds  as  far  south  as  Santa  Barbara 
Island.     See  quotation  on  next  page,  line  8. 

Page  117,  line  22  from  bottom,  for  'Malashka'  read  Unalaska. 

Page  146,  line  19  from  bottom,  for  'California'  read  Caledonia. 

Page  233,  near  middle.  Dr.  Brewer  overlooked  my  article  in  Proc-  Cal. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  IV,  3.  i368,  where  I  stated  this  species  to  be  "not  rare  al 
San  Francisco  Bay  in  winter."  Tbe  same  article  would  have  furni.hed 
other  facts  on  45  species  of  birds,  chiefly  additional  to  what  he  did  quote. 

Page  298,  line  12,  for  'western,'  read  eastern. 

Page  310,  line  6.  The  young  birds  I  caught  were  probably  Z,i'inoja 
fedoa  (p.  155).  which  are  described  as  very  vimilar  to  the  young  of  N»me- 
niai  when  not  halt  grown.  It  is  my  recollection,  however,  (hat  old  Cur- 
lews were  shot  alio,  possibly  barren  birds.  Un  p.  312  he  also  quotes  my 
notice  of  N,  langirostris  in  the  Same  I'tCiility,  but  no  other  collector  has 
found  it  breeding  there. 
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Page  353,  line  iS.  My  notes  are  not  correctly  quoted.  The  bird  wrs 
hid  in  H  hole  or  cave  in  the  rock,  and  when  alarmed  flew  out  alighting  on 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

Volume  If,  page  7,  Ntttien  crecca.  Also  found  not  rarely  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  gave  it  in  the  'Additions,'  etc.,  in  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nal.  Sci. 
1S6S. 

Page  37,  The  Ducks  ihol  by  Dr.  Heermann  in  summer  in  Calitbmia. 
were  more  probably  I'emales  of  some  other  kind  than  of  hfareca  itmeri- 
caaa.  as  the  latter  has  not  been  found  breeding  in  the  United   States. 

Page  33,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  'Kansas'  read  Texas. 

Page  39,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  '1.35'  read  i.35. 

Page  ji.  near  middle  and  elsewhere,   for  'Connlitoa'  read  Corralitos. 
.    Page  87,  line  ii,  for 'west' read  const. 

Page  li3,  line  1,  for  'smaller'  read  summer. 

Page  :+3.  The  Brown  Pelican  of  the  West  Coast  was  fully  described 
by  me  as  acommon  summer  bird  as  far  north  as  Shoalwater  Bay.Lat.  47", 
in  P.  R.  R.  Rep't,  XII.  iii,  iS,s9,  but  San  Francisco  is  given  here  as  the 
northern  limit,  Dr.  Brewer  not  quoting  the  Report,  as  in  several  instances. 
The  adult  plumage  obUined  by  me  at  San  Die^o  does  not  dilTer  from  that 
of  Florida  birds,  but  the  colors  of  bill,  pouch,  etc.  differed  from  both  the 
Florida  and  Lower  California  birds,  being  intermediate,  and  quite  variable. 

Page  147  The  notes  on  Phatactocorax  carboAa  not  agree  with  the 
distribution  given  on  p.  145.     Nuttall  gives  it  as  a  bird  of  the  Northwest 

Page  i88.  In  my  ■.\ddilions  to  the  Fauna  of  California'  in  1868,  not 
quoted.  I  mentioned  Sfernu  ctegans  as  obtained  in   San   Francisco  Bay. 

Page  336.  I  published  a  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  (Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sc.  V,  415^  187J). 

Page  36.5,  line  8,  for 'gong' read  gony.  In  line  12  is  a  misquotation, 
apparently  contradicting  the  previous  part  of  the  sentence.     The  birdit 

Page  37L,  line  6  from   bottom,  (or  'Tagers'  read  Yagers  (from   the  Ger- 

Page  390.  A  blackish  species,  agreeing  closely  with  P.  slrhklandi,  is 
found  on  the  California  coast  in  company  with  P.  crealopus,  and  I  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  same  bird  in  young  plumage,  just  as  the  former  is  sup- 
posed by  *ome  lo  be  the  younger  P.  major.  The  only  one  1  obtained  was 
not  sent  to  Washington,  therefore  is  not.  referred  to,  and  I  saw  no  reason 
to  consider  it  new.  The  wing  was  ii^  inches  long  (not  12).  thus  a  :ittle 
larger  than  in  stricktandi,  just  as  that  o\'  creaiopui  was  ^  inch  longer 
than  in  ffKi/ur-.  The  four  named  species  should  probably  be  reduced  to 
one.  and  many  similar  combinations  of  species  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  study  of  the  water-birds. 

Page  411.  Mr  W.  O.  Emerson,  of  Hay  wards,  obtained  specimens  this 
year  at  the  Farallone  Islands.  California.'of  the  size  of  C.  iomcciraa,  but 
in  plumage  approaching  C 
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18  from  botloiii.  for   Pueblo'  read  Pablo. 
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Papre  <23.     A  perfect  nllitno,  apparently  of  C.  holheelli,  was  received 

fi-nm  the  Alaskan  coast  bv  Mr.  Griibcr  of  San  Francisco,  about  1874. 

Pa,'e  4+5,  lini;  13.  for  -file'  rend  pile  (that  is.  arrow). 

Pa:,'e  43f..  I  pulili-hed  the  otoiirrence  of  the  U.  lovivia  {arra)  in  San 
Fi-aiici^c.  l!ay.  in  the  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sc.  V,  414.  187s- 

Pa^(^  5.1;.  Although  the  anthorB  quote  me  in  regard  to  color  of  bill, 
tlicy  h;n-e  omiitcd  my  notes  on  finding  B.  liypoUttcvs  breeding  on  Santa 
itai'bara  Irhtiid  in  1863,  where  its  habits,  as  far  as  observed,  were  similar 
to  those  of  P.  alfulicHs.  quoted  on  p,  J 19. 

Page  519,  line  :o  from  liottoin,  for  'djing'  reid  rising.— J.  G.  Cooper. 

Stcjnegcr's  Ornithological  Gxplorationi  in  Kamtschatka.  —  Among  the 

ra.Te  ii:i|Viitant  onijthological  works  of  the  year  4S85,  Dr.  Stejneger'a  * 
■i;x;>loratii>ii-  in  Knmt>cliatkn*»  easily  lakes  a  very  hiyh  rank,  and,  as  re- 
iTiriU  Nnrlh  Ami-riean  imbliciitiona  on  this  snbject,  marks  an  Bltogether 
■ii-u  ii.-|i,ir;nre.'  it  hcin^  the  fir-t  work  in  whieh  the  classification  and 
a  .■..■n.hm.icof  the  (Hill  unpublished)  A.  O.  U.  'Check-Lift' issystemat- 
icilly  ro.-ii!iiz,-d.  On  this  point  the  author  says:  "The  svKtemntical 
n.iin.TH-latnio  will  be  fonnd  to  deviate  not  inconsiderably  from  the  one 
u-^ii:i!'y  ailoplL-d  in  tli<j  publications  treating  o(  the  region  in  question. 
Th^  rtM-on  i.i  a  two-fold  one.  for  in  irii-Htifyiag  the  birds  I  have  been  ani- 
i(]:ij>  not  to  lump  Icgether  nearly-related  forms,   representative  species, 

terii>ed.  E;i^''"S  *''«  separation  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.whenever  lhei*e  be 
a  dotihl.  it  hein;,'  my  scientific  creed  that  this  is  the  least  harmful  course. 
In  Hiimhig  Hie  forms  thus  identified  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  'American  Ornithol..gi*t8'  Union,'  For  changes  in 
nonicnclature  of  that  origin  I  am.  therefore,  only  partly  responsible,  and 
ei'emii.il  critics  should  not  charge  against  me  'the  pleasure  of  bringing 
,  forward'  these  changes,  which  are  the  necessary  resulte  of  the  consistent 
application  of  the  only  sound  principle  npon  which  a  scientific  nomencla- 
tmv  can  bo  based.  The  sy~leniatical  arrangement  is  that  which  I  proposed 
in  'Science  Record,'  1884.  p.  155,  with  a  few  modifications"  (p.  7). 

From  this  avowal  of  principles  and  methods  the  reader  is  prepared  for 
innovations,  both  in  respect  to  nomenclature  and  the  status  of  species  and 
subspecies.  Since  many  oinithologisls  are  diBpo^ed  to  avow  the  anti- 
thesis of  Dr.  Stcjnegcr's 'creed'  in  respect  to  the  separation  of  closely 
allied  forms,  and  to  1>:I  the  doubt  weigh  in  f^ivor  of  non-separation— both 
sides  are  obviously  susceptible  of  argument^prohably  the  ground  here 
taken  is  too  radical  to  meet  with  general  approval.  The  work  before  us 
displays,  however,  a  thoroughness  of  research,  a  critical  sifting  of  records 
and  diagnoses,  and  detailed  exactness  of  statement  that  stamps  it  as   in 


•  RlsuHs  of  OrniihologiciL  Exploraiions  in  the  Commander  Islands  and  Kamis- 
ch^iika.  Uy  L-.-onhard  Slojac^gL-r.  With  nine  plates.  Washington :  Government 
Priming  Offite,  1385.  =liul!tun  No.  ag  of  the  United  Stales  National  Nfuseum.  Pub- 
lished  under  the  direelion  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.     81-0,,  pp.  aCa.  pil.  8  and 
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ninnv  ways  us  a  model  monograph  of  its  kind,  and  cannot  full  to  receive 
much  hearty  commendniion,  as  well  as,  doubtless,  some  adverse  criticism. 
Independence  and  ori(;inality.  as  welt  as   thoroughness,  are  il'   marked 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  review  of 
the  species  of  birds  collected  or  observed  by  the  author  on  the  Commander 
Islands  and  at  Pelropaulski.  KamtKchalka.  Part  II  is  a  Synopsis  of 
the  birds  hitherto  reported  to  inhabit  Kamtschatka.  Pari  111  is  entitled 
■Conclusions.'  "-The  first  and  third  parts."  savs  the  author,  "are  emi- 
nently the  "results  of  my  explorations.'  while  the  second  part  is  more  the 
'result  of  my  investi lotions,'"  and  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  "a  complete  list 
of  the  birds  known  Co  have  been  observed  in  KamtKchutka." 

In  Part  I.  occupyir^  pages  ii-jio.  140  species  are  treated.  Of  each 
is  given  au  extended  table  of  bibliographical  references,  in  the  main 
relating  especially  to  the  region  in  question;  full  field  notes  follow. 
with  tables  giving  lists  of  the  specimens  obtained,  their  measure- 
ments, and  notes  on  the  color  of  the  bill,  feet,  iris,  and  soft  parts  taken 
from  the  freshly  killed  bird,  contents  of  stomach,  etc.  Many  questions 
of  synonymy  are  discussed  in  detail,  with  frequently  contrasted  diagnoses 
of  closely  allied  form'.  The  careful  notes  on  the  changes  of  plumage 
with  age  and  season,  and  the  shedding  and  renewal  of  the  moulted  parts 
of  the  bill  in  the  various  species  of  the  Alcida:.  are  especially  important, 
notably  supplementing  and  correcting  previous  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  most  of  the  illustrations  in  the  text  and  five  of  the  plates  (all 
finely  executed,  and  four  of  thcin  beautifully'  colored)  are  devoted.  Care- 
ful descriptions  and  colored  figures  from  life  arc  also  given  of  the  heads 
of  several  of  the  Petrels.  Gulls,  Geese,  and  Cormorants.  Several  pages 
are  also  dei-oted  to  the  changes  of  plumage  in  the  PCamiigaus. 

As  already  said,  the  classification  is  practically  the  same  as  that  adopted 
for  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  some  particulars,  as 
in  Che  adoption  uf  'superfaniilies'  in  place  of  suborders,  and  the  consequent 
employment  of  different  names  for  practically  identical  groups.  Thus 
the  order  of  Loons  and  Grebes  is  termed  Cercomorphie  Instead  of  Pygo- 

.\  new  genus.  Charilonelta,  is  established  for  the  Buffle-head  Duck; 
ChcuIhs  pciiimalit  is  a  new  Cuckoo  from  the  Commander  Islands:  the 
American  furm  of  Aytkya  a^uh  is  separated  from  Che  Old  World  form, 
the  latter  being  designated  A.  affinis  mariloides  (Vig.);  and  A.  marila  is 
similarly  divided,  the  American  form  receiving  the  name  A.  marila  aearc- 
liea  Stejn.  The  American  and  Old  World  Goosanders  are  separated  spe- 
cifically. The  American  Bank  Swallow  is  distinguished  from  the  Old 
World  form  under  the  name  Clivicola  riparia  cinerea  (Vieill.).  The 
American  Barn  Swallow  is  compared  at  length  with  its  Old  World  allies, 
with  Che  resulC  of  mainCaining  its  specific  disCinctness.  The  Kamlschat- 
kan  and  Alaskan  Badyles  is  separated  from  B.  fiavan.  under  the  vari- 
eul  name  Uacimtriatut  of  Homeyer.  It  is  also  suggested  ChaC  Che 
examination  of  furCher  material  will  show  the  prnprieCy  of  recognizing  a 
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PAyllopatttsees  barialh  kennieptli,  \\is  two  chbcb  af  BadyUiflava  and  P. 
iorcir/w  being,  in  our  author's  opinion,  •'absolutely  parallel."  In  con- 
sidering these  species  Dr.  Slejneger  emphaticallj'  reiterates  his  creed,  and 
saj's,  under  the  liead  of  Budytes  (p.  183),  ''We  have  here  before  us  a 
plain  case  demonslrating  the  necessity  of  recognizing  [in  nomenclature] 
the  lineat  differences  between  related  forms  if  Che  aim  of  collecting  speci- 
mens and  studying  Ihem  is  to  find  out  the  laws  ruling  the  living  nature. 
If  the  ornithological  system  and  the  ornithological  science  has  for  object 
only  the  convenience  of  Ihc  museum  director  in  determining  the  names  lo 
be  put  on  the  label,  then  it  may  he  proper  and  convenient  to  ignore  the 
finer  characters,  and  throw  different  forms  into  the  same  pot,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  a  sharp  line  between  them,  or  because  there  are  individ- 
u.ils  which  the  perplexed  director  does  not  know^^ow  to  enter  upon  the 
register.  But  it  is  time  that  such  an  ornithology  should  be  done  away 
with.  The  birds  are  not  there  for  the  sake  of  the  museums,  but  the  muse- 
ums for  the  birds."  When  it  becomes  unsafe  "to  refer  a  specimen  to 
one  or  the  other  form  without  having  a  series  of  both  foi-ms  at  hand,  or 
without  knowing  the  locality,"  there  may  be  still  ''enough  difference  to 
warrant  their  subspecific  separation";  but  the  utility  of  so  doing  seems 
open  to  question.  We  recognize,  as  strongly  as  any  one.  the  importance 
of  tracing  out  and  noting  these  finer  differences,  but  when  the  distinctions 
are  so  line,  though  readily  appreciable  when  the  proper  amount  and  kind 
of  material  is  before  one,  that  descriptions  however  minute  and  detailed 
fail  lo  afford  the  means  of  recognizing  such  forms,  and  actual  comparison 
of  n  specimen  with  a  series  representing  the  forms  that  may  be  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  locality  is  also  requisite  (o  render  the 
determination  satisfactory,  we  submit  that  a  degree  of  hair-splitting  is 
reached  which  renders  the  recognition  of  such  forms  in  systematic  nomen- 
clature a  matter  of  highly  doubtful  propriety.  The  recognition  of  such 
forms  becomes  dependent  nnt  merely  upon  expert  knowledge  and  lact  in 
discrimlnalion.  but  upon  the  possession  of  material  few  museums  are  able 
to  acquire,  and,  generally  speaking,  quite  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
private  cabinet,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  most  detailed  technical  descrip- 
tions.    While  such  discrim  inaiions  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  any 

action  of  environment  upon  the  evolution  or  modification  of  the  forms  of 
life,  and  should  be  most  minutely  noted,  the  recognition  of  such  distinc- 
tions in  nomenclature  may  readily  be  carried  beyond  the  point  of  practical 
utility,  since  only  the  exceptionally  favored  few  having  access  to  the  nec- 
essary material  will  be  able  lo  recognize  such  finely  drawn  lines,  which 
serve  only  to  mystify  and  embarrass  the  average  student. 

Part  U  of  Dr.  Stejneger's  work  (pp.  313-325)  gives  a  list  of  1S6  species 
of  birds  which  are  considered  as  authentically  reported  to  inhabit  Kamts- 
chatka,  while  a  number  of  others  are  referred  to  as  having  twen  aiiributed 
to  Kamtschatka,  but  whose  occurrence  there  requires 
Appendix  to  Part  II  (pp.  3:9-331)  is  mainly  a  critical  c 
cent  papers  on  this  subject  by  Dybowski  and  Taczanowski. 
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Pan  III.  ■Contlu.ion.'  (pp.  3M-3J8).  rel.te.  m.inl,  tr 
the  component  elements  of  the  ornis  of  Kamlschatka  and,  incideninllj,  of 
the  Commander  iKlands,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  'Tables'  (numbered  1 
to  XX),  showing  the  faunai  relations  of  the  yarious  KamtEchatkan  species, 
genera,  etc.,  with  explnnatory  and  analytical  text.  The  bird  fauna  of  the 
Commander  Islands  is  essentially  Kamtschatkan,  onlv  eleven  species  oc- 
curring there  which  are  either  American  or  peculiar  to  the  Islands.  Of 
the  Kamtschatkan  species  27.3  per  cent  are  'Circum polar.'  t\.\  per  cent 
are  '  Pa  Ilea  ret  ic'  16  per  cent  are  'Pacific,'  4.6  per  cent  are  'American,'  5.1 
per  cent  'Siberian,"  and  30.9  per  tent  'East  Asiatic  or  peculiar.'  The 
peculiarities   of  distribution   displaced  by  certain   species  le  the  subject  of 

The  work  closei  *ith  a  sketch  map  of  the  region  under  consideration,  a 
list  of  illustrations,  and  a  very  carefully  prepared  index. — J,  A.  A. 

Toirey'«  Birds  in  the  Buah"— Under  this  characteristic  title.  Mr.  Tor- 
rej  has  presented  the  public  with  a  collection  of  his  field  studies  in  bird 
life,  most  of  them  previously  published  in  the  'Atlantic'  or  other  literary 
magazines.  The  author  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  feathered 
denizens  of  field  and  wood, — a  bird-lover  of  the  ardent  sort.  His  pages 
show  that  he  is  even  more  than  Ihis — a  keen,  discriminating  field  natural- 
ist, able  to  correctly  identify  his  birds — to  a  fair  degree  an  ornithologist, 
with  much  book-knowledge  of  birds,  as  well  as  more  than  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  the  birds  themselves.  He  no)  only  sees  well,  and  listens 
well,  but  Is  able  to  tell  felicitously  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  While  the 
ornithologist  will  find  in  these  pages  much  that  is  not  new  to  him  he  will 
be  interested  and  entertained  by  the  manner  of  the  telling,  not  a  little  that 
hus  never  been  so  well  told  before,  and  not  unfrequently  features  of  bird- 
life  delineated  that  have  not  before  found  their  way  into  prinl.  In  short, 
the  book  is  a  delightful  series  of  field  studies,  intermixed  with  n  little  mor- 
alizing from  the  bird  point  of  view,  seldom  monotonous,  and  never  wear- 
isome.— a  book  which  not  only  bird-lovers,  but  most  ornithologists  will 
find  entertaining  and  instructive.  An  indication  of  the  chatactrr  of  the 
contenth  may  be. derived  from  the  following  list  of  the  titles  of  the  Chap- 
ters;  -On  Boston  Common';  ■Bird-Songi.':  ■Character  in  Feathers';  -In 
the  White  MounUtns";  'Phillida  and  Coridon';  'Scraping  Acquaintance'; 
■Minor  Songsters':  'Winter  Bird.*  about  Boston';  A  Bird-Lover's  April'; 
■An  Owl's  Head  Holiday':    A  Month's  Mnsic.'— J.  A.  A. 

Holder's  Catalogue  of  tile  Birds  of  Lynn.  Maas,— Dr.  Holder's  original 
Cataloguet  was  published  in  December.  1846,  as  -Number  I' of  the  'Pub- 
licalions  of  the  Lynn  Natural  History  Society."  and  is  therefore  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  'local  lists.'     It  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  practically 

•  Birds  in  ihe  Busli.     Hy  Bi-adford  lorrev.     Boston  :  HouEhton.  Mifflin  and  Corn- 
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inacces«[bte.  It  is  a  nominal  liet  of  1S5  ^pecieK  ;  and  ire  chief  interest  now 
is  lliHt  of  a -pioneer*  list.  In  its  present  form  it  is  very  nearly  a  literal 
reprint  of  the  original  (we  are  informed  that  a  few  typographical  errors 
have  been  corrected).  It  can  be  had,  we  are  desired  to  state,  free  0/  cost 
on  application  to  the  author,  whose  address  is  'American  Museum  of  Nat- 
urnl  Hii.torj',  New  York  City.'— J.   A.  A. 

Publications  Received.— Beckham,  Charles  W.  List  of  the  Birds  of 
Nelson  County,  Ky.     4to,  pp.  58.     (Kentucky  Geol.  Suri.) 

CUtk,  Willinm  Engle,  and  James  Backbond.  Jun.  An  Autumn  Ramble 
in  Eastern  Iceland,  with  some  notes  from  the  Fnrdes.  (Ibis,  Oct.  18S3,  pp. 
364-3.S0,  pi.  ix.) 

Collett,  Robert.  Om  5  for  Korges  Fauna  nyc  Fugle,  fundne  i  1S8]  og 
18S4.     (Chrisliania  Vidensk.  Forhundl..  1SS4,  No.  11,      13  pp.) 

Dalgleish,  John  J,  Li-t  of  the  Bird<  of  Culross  and  Tulliallan.  (Bever- 
\A-^e\  ■Ciilro.ss  and  Tullinllan,'  Edinburgh.  183;.    ij  pp.) 

Gibaon,  Ernest.  Notes  on  (he  Birds  of  Paisandtl.  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
(Ibis,  July,  i88;,  pp,  ays-iSj.) 

Harvie-Brown.  J.  A.  The  Migration  of  Birds.  A  paper  read  to  the 
StiTling  Nat.  Flist.  and  Arcba-ol.  Soc,  24th  March.  1885.  Pp.  33.  (Re- 
printed from  the  Sterling  Journal  and  Advertiser.) 

Holder,  J.  B.  Catalo<jue  of  Birds  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
during  the  years  i844,-V6.  (Reprinted  from  Publications  Lynn  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc,  No.  I,  Dec.  1846.    Pp.  8,  Nov.  tSSs.) 

Lawrence,  G.  N.  (i)  Description  of  New  Species  of  Birds  of  the 
Family  Coliimbida;.  (Auk,  Oct.  iSS^.  pp.  3i7-3,!;9-)  (::)  Description  of 
a  New  Species  of  Bird  of  the  Genus  Engvptila.  with  Notes  ontwoYucaUn 
Birds.  (Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  IV.  pp.  ^^^-^^l^  D^c.  188s.)  (3)  Char- 
acters of  two  New  Species  of  Birds  from  Yucatan.     (Ibid.,  pp.  273,  J74.) 

Murdoch,  John.  Report  cf  the  Inleninlional  Polar  Expedition  to  Point 
B.irrow,  Alaska,  [under  command  of  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray.  C.  S.  A.J.  410,. 
iSSs.  Part  IV.  Natural  History.  By  John  Murdoch.  .\.  M.  Serg.  Sig, 
Corps,  U.  S.  A, — Birds,  pp.  104-1J8.  2  pll. 

Reichenow,  Anton.  Bericht  iiber  die  Leistungen  in  der  Naturgeschicbte 
der  Vagel  wahrend  des  Jahres  18S3.  (Arch.  f.  Naturg.  Jahrg.  L,  pp. 
309-373) 

Stejneger,  Leonhard,  Results  of  Ornilbalogical  Explorations  in  the 
Commander  Islands  and  Kamtscbaka.  (Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  19.  Svo. 
pp.  382,  9  pll.,   iSSs) 

Warren,  B.  Marry.  (1)  Diurnal  R.ipacioui.  Birds,  with  special  refer- 
ence lo  Chester  County,  Pa.  (Rep.  Penn.  Board  Agric.  1S84,  pp.  96-ni.; 
(2)  The  Common  Crow  Blackbird— Purple  Grackle  (^Biica/mi  parpu- 
reus).     (Ibid.,  pp,  ii6.  217.) 

Agawii  Journal.     (Lynn.  Mass.)  I,  Nos.  4-7,  bepI.-Dec.  iSSj. 

American  Field.  XXIV,  Nos.  13-26. 

American  Naturalist,  XIX,  Nov.,  Dec.   1885. 

Anzeiger.  Zoologischer.  Nos.  204-210.  1H85. 
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Poreat  and  Stream,  XXV,  No».  9-22. 

Hooaier  Naturalisl,  1,  Nos.  4,  5,  Dec.  iSSj. 

Journal  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  No.  3,  Oct.   1885. 

Kansas  City  Review.  IX,  Nog.  1-5,  Sept.-Dec.  1SS5. 

Michigan  Sportsman's  Association,  Seventh  Annual  of  the.  3vo,,  pp. 
128,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1885. 

Naturaliat,  Tlie.  A  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  for  the  North  of  England,  Nos. 
123-1J5,  Oct.-Dec.  188s. 

Omis,  Internal.  Zeitsch.  fiir  die  gesammte  Orn.  I.  Heft  i,  188s. 

Omithologiat  and  OologiEt.  X,  Nos,  10-12.  Oct.-Dec.   1885. 

Proceeding!  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  Pt.  II,  1S85. 

Proceedinga  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VIII,  Nos.  :6-38.  1885. 

Random  Notes  on  Natural  Himory,  II,  Nos.  lo-ii,  1885. 

Young  Ornithologist,  I,  No.  5,  Sept.  1885. 

Zcitachrift  fiirdie  gesammte  OrnJtliologie.  II.  Heft  3,  18S5. 

Zoologist.  IX.  Nos.  106-108.  Oct.-Dec.  1885. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Bridled  Tern  {Slerna  anmtketus)  m  South  Carolina.— Mr.  Walter 
Hoxie  has  sent  me  a  specimen  of  this  species  shot  August  25,  i88s  (im- 
mediatelv  after  a  hurricane),  at  Frogmore.  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  young 
male  in  fresh  and  verv  perfect  autumnal  plumage.  The  occurrence  of 
this  species  in  the  United  States  has  been  previouslj-  open  to  some  doubt, 
although  Mr.  Geoi^e  N.  Lawrence  has  a  specimen  (formerly  in  the 
Audubon  collection)  which  is  labelled  as  having  been  taken  in  Florida. — 
William  BrewsTCR.   Cambridge,  Mnfs. 

The  VIWA  Swan  in  Prince  Edward  Island. —  For  several  days  previous 
to  the  7th  of  October  Mr.  Wni.  Stead,  of  Whcatly  River,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  observed  a  large  bird  in  company  with  his  flock  of  Geese.  After 
making  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  capturing  the  stranger,  he  tinally 
shot  it.  It  proved  to  be  an  American  Wild  Swan,  measuring  6  feet  6  in- 
ches in  extent,  and  4  feet  9  inches  from  tip  of  bill  to  toe. 

This  is  the  |rst  recorded  instance  of  the  capture  of  a  Wild  Swan  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  shows  how  rarely  these  birds,  though  breed- 
ing in  the  Far  North  of  Hudson's  Bay.  visit  in  their  migrations  the  ex- 
treme ear-l  of  the  Continent.— F  Bain.  North  River,  Prinre  Bd-aiard 
Island, 
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graduallj'  increasing  to  a  fair  breeze.  Yet  not  at  any  time  was  there 
more  than  a  fair  summer  breeze,  though  the  gradual  increase  of  tlie  old 
swell  running  from  tlie  east  told  us  of  a  storm  not  far  ahead.  We  did 
not  catch  the  storm,  but  learned,  on  reaching  port,  that  steamers  a  few 
hours  in  advance  had  found  rough  weather.  Both  days  were  more  or  less 
foggy,  the  steam  horn  blowing  on  and  off  about  half  the  time. 

The  foete&t  run  up  to  ii  m.  on  May  8  was  5S2  miles.  1  regret  that  J  am 
now  unable  to  give  exact  position,  but  as  we  took  a  slightly  tnore  south- 
erly course  than  is  usual  with  the  French  tine,  it  can  easily  be  approxi- 
mated. 

On  May  8,  at  2  p.  M,,  while  watching  some  Petrels,  I  noticed  a  flock  of 
Peeps  on  the  port  side,  flying  towards  the  steamer  from  the  northwest. 
When  within  about  80  yards  of  us  they  turned  to  the  east  till  they  could 
pass  our  bows,  then  turned  sharply,  passing  within  a  few  yards,  or  even 
feet  of  us.  and  then  off  to  the  S.  E.  by  E.  I  at  once  went  to  the  upper 
deck  to  watch  for  more,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  far  as  I  could  see  in  the  then  light  fog.  were  large  flocks  of  Peeps 
all  flying  in  the  same  direction,  S.  E.  by  E,  The  birds  were  flying  in 
large  scattered  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  apparently  several  hundred  birds. 
The  flight  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours,  during  which  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  birds  mubt  have  passed  us. 

Why  were  they  flying  S.  E.  by  E.  f  They  should  at  that  season  have 
been  bound  for  their  northern  breeding  grounds  and  not  for  Africa. 

There  was  not  any  evidence  tending  to  show  thai  the  birds  were  lost, 
as  all  flew  exactly  the  same  way.  Every  flock  that  found  our  vessel  in 
their  line  of  flight,  and  of  which  there  were  not  less  than  fifty,  turned  to 
the  east  till  they  could  make  by  our  bow.  not  one  flock,  or  even  a  single 
bird,  did  I  see  turn  to  the  westward  10  cross  astearn  of  us. 

They  were  flying  strong,  easily  passing  our  steamer,  then  making  ui 
knots.  Not  one  tried  to  alight,  nor  did  any  fall  into  the  water,  nor  were 
any  seen  floating,  though  I  watched  carefully. 

Whether  the  Peeps  were  Tringa  miaitiiUa  or  Ereu«eles  pusillus  I  can 
not  say,  hut  surely  they  were  out  of  place  and  fast  getting  more  so.  —  W. 
A.  Jbfpribs.  BosIob.  Muss. 

On  the  Proper  Name  for  the  Prairie  Hen.—  Probably  all  ornithologists 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  malter,  or  who  have 
carefully  read  Mr.  Brewster's  important  article  on  'The  Heath  Hen  of 
Massachusetts'  in  'The  Auk' for  January,  1885  (pp.  80-84).  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Brewster  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  two  species 
of  the  genus  TympaHucAus  (formerly  Cufidonia),  and  indorse  his  re- 
striction of  the  specific  name  cupida  to  the  eastern  bird.  No  other  view 
of  the  case,  in  fact,  beems  admissible.  In  givin;;  a  new  nan>e  to  the 
western  bird,  however,  Mr.  Brewster  has  unfortunately  overlooked  a  sup- 
posed synonym  of  T.  capido,  which  applies  exclusively  to  the  western 
species,  as  I  have  very  recently  discovered  in  compiling  and  verifying 
references  pertaining  to   the  two  birds.     The  tuppo^ed  synonym  in  ques- 
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tion  is  that  of  Cupidonia  americaaa  Reich.  SysC.  Av.  1850,  p.  xxii,  bused 
Oil  figures  1896^  of  his  'Icones  Avium'  (VollstSnd.  Naturg.  Huhnerv. 
Aves  Gallinacea).  The  two  smaller  of  these  three  figures  unquestion- 
ably represent  the  western  Prairie  Hen:  the  other,  and  principal  figure, 
is  a  reduced  copy  from  Wilson  (American  Ornithology,  pi.  17,  fig.  1), 
which,  that  author  tells  us,  is  "A  figure  of  the  male  ....  as  large  as  life, 
drawn  with  great  care  From  the  most  perfect  of  several  elegant  specimens 
ehot  in  the  Barrens  of  Kentneky."     (Italics  my  own.) 

tt  is  thus  plain  that  the  western  Pinnated  Grouse,  or  Prairie  Flen,  must 
be  called  TyM/anHriBi  americBBKj  (Reich.).  — Robert  Ridgway.  Wask- 
ingloa,  D.  C. 

On  the  Free  Post-pubis  in  certain  of  the  FalcoAids. — Being  engaged 
upon  the  osteology  of  the  North  American  Fakonidte,  and  at  present  not 
very  fortunately  situated  so  far  as  the  literature  of  my  subject  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  like  to  ask  some  one  of  the  many  readers  of  'The  Auk,' 
to  whom  the  larger  anatomical  works  are  more  accessible,  and  »ho  maybe, 
at  the  same  time,  interested  in  the  structure  of  birds,  for  the  authority  I 
must  refer  to,  if,  indeed,  it  has  ever  been  described,  for  an  account  of  the 
peculiar  condition  tn  which  we  find  the  post-pubic  element  of  certain  Hawks. 


A»  an  example,  we  meet  with  the  peculiarity  in  question,  well  displayed 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  common  Marsh  Harrier,  where  we  observe  the  hinder 
two-thirds  of  the  pom-pubis  to  be  a  separate  piece  of  bore  held  in  its 
usual  position,  as  found  in  birds,  by  being  freely  fuspended  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  ischium  by  ligament.  Between  this  free  portion  of  the  ele- 
ment, and  that  part  which  closes  in  the  obturator  foramen,  quite  nn  inter- 
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val  exists.  TliU  latter  is  spnnneJ  over  in  the  living  bird  b^  ■  delicate 
band  of  fibrous  tiKsiie.  In  the  genuB  Buteo  a  Eimilar  stale  of  affair* 
obtains,  and  I  prei^ent  above  a  drawing  a{  the  pelvis  of  a  specimen  of  B. 
borealh  caliittts.  offering  an  aspect  fro:n  which  the  point  I  refer  to.  may 
be  seen.  Thin  ligiire  happens  to  be  taken  from  a  skeleton  of  this  bird, 
which  I  have  recently  forwarded  to  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Some  of  the  representatives  of  the  genus  Fntco  have  the  post- 
piibis  atl  in  one  piece,  as  we  find  it  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  class, 
Ihoiii^h  a  thinning  of  its  initldle  portion   may  usually  be  detected. 

In  the  figure  of  a  skeleton  of  an  Eagle  presented  by  Mr.  F-  Jeffrey  Bell 
(after  Milne- Ed  wards),  in  his  'Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,' 
only  that  portion  of  the  posl-pubis  is  shown  which  closes  the  obturator 
foramen.  This  is  equally  true  of  Sir  Richard  Owen's  figure  of  the  pelvis 
of  one  of  these  birds  in  his  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates'  (Vol.  11,  p.  33, 
fiS-  =3). 

Oolite  often  it  happens  that  the  obturator  foramen  is  closed  in  by  the 
liganicntoiig  band  which  connects  the  free  extremity  of  this  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  post-pubic  element  (0/';  with  the  ischium.  Indeed,  the  last 
n.-imeil  author  alludes  to  this,  and  says  that  "the  thorteEt  pubis  is  seen  in 
certain  Ea^.r|es,  in  which  it  terminates  after  forming  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  obturator  foramen ;  its  extremity  there  projecting  freely,  as  in  fig. 
13.  r^.  or  bL'ing  joined  by  ligament  to  the  ii^chium,  an  In  the  Harpy  Eagle, 
in  which  it  is  an  inch  in  length,  whilst  the  ilium  is  six  inches  long"  (i>>. 
r.V.,  p.  36). 

Unfortimately,  I  happen  not  to  have  the  skeleton  tA  an  Eagle  at  hand, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  genera  of  Buzzards  and 
Eaglfs  are  quite  closely  affined,  the  latter  birds  should  possess  thin  free 
portion  of  the  post-piibic  element  of  the  pelvis  also.  As  it  is  often  de- 
tached during  maceration,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  course  of  the 
preparation  of  the  specimens  from  which  M.  Milne-Edwards  and  Sir 
Richard  Owen's  figures  were  taken,  it  may  have  been  lost. 

As  Eagles  are  quite  common  in  this  vicinity,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  decide 
this  point,  on  some  future  occasion,  by  dissection  of  a  fre^h  specimen. — 
R.  W.  SlILFELDT,  Fori  Wingale.  Ne-J.-  Mexico.  Slh  Nov.  1885. 

Capture  of  the  SciMOr-tailed  Plycatcher  {^MilvHlut  forfiratus)  on  th« 
Southeaal  CoaBt  of  Florida.— On  the  id  of  March,  tSS.^.  I  shot  one  of 
the'^e  Dirds.  a  male,  at  Cape  Sable — the  only  one  noticed.  I  think  it<  occur- 
rence so  far  east  worthy  of  note.— N.  S.  Goss,  Tof.eka,  Kansas. 

The  SciBBOr-tiiled  Plycatcher  ( Afilvala.-  forfiaitui)  at  Key  West.— In  ■ 
collection  of  alcoholic  specimens  of  birds  made  at  Key  West.  Florida,  Jan- 
uary 15,  18S5.  by  the  naturalists  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer 
'Albatross'  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  ior,444). 
The  record  should  have  been  made  before  this,  but  I  had  quite  forgotten 
the  matter  until  reminded  of  it  by  the  above  note  by  Col  Gciss.— Robert 
RiDGWAY,   WaskimgtOH,  D.  C. 
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The  Baltimore  Oriole  in  MaSBachusetts  in  Novembei. — On  Nov.  15, 
1885,  I  ebot  a  male  Baltimore  Oriole  ^Icterus  galhula),  in  perfect  plu- 
mage and  condition,  while  feeding  upon  frozen  apples  in  nn  orchnrd.  I 
send  thia  account  of  the  late  appearance  of  this  bird,  which  UEually  leaves 
us  in  September,  thinking  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  record  in  'The  Auk.' — 
Chas.  E.  InoaLLs.  Ea%{  Templttaa.  Mais. 

Icterus  galbula  in  Connecticut  in  November. — A  young  male  was  shot 
in  my  dooryard  Nov.  ij,  iSSj.  It  was  in  good  condition  -ind  showPd  no 
signs  of  ever  having  been  caged.  !t  was  teen  about  my  grounds  several 
days  previous  to  the  above  date.— Jno.  H.  Sage,  Portland.  Conn. 

f"  The  Vernacular  Name  of  Plecttopbenaic  hyperboreus. — The  specifit 
name  of  this  species  was  chosen  in  consequence  of  Che  supposition,  recent- 
ly proven  to  be  erroneous,  that  "the  summer  home ....  is  probably  the 
unlinown  region  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic  mainland,  eiocc,  at  the  ex- 
treme northern  point  of  Alaska  [Point  Barrow]  only  the  true  P.  nivalis 
breeds."  The  American  Ornithologists'  Union  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion and  Nomenclature  decided  upon  -Polar  Snowtlake'  as  a  more  suitable 
vernacular  name  for  Che  species  than  Chat  of  McKay's  Snow  Bunting,  origi- 
nally bestowed  upon  il;  but  since  we  now  have  positive  evidence  (the  na- 
ture of  which  I  am  not  at  present  aC  liberty  to  ei:p1ain}  that  its  breeding 
habiCat  is  not  polar,  and  is  in  fact  considerably  south  of  Che  Arctic  Ocean, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  species  be  called  McKay's  Snowflake,  "in  memory 
of  Mf.  Charles  L,  McKay,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of 
natural  history  investigations  in  Alaska,  and  in  whose  collections  the  new 
species  was  first  noticed."  (C/  Proc.  U.  -S.  Nat.  Mus-  Vol.  VII,  pp. 
68-70.)  — Robert  RiDCWAY.    Washington.  D.  C. 

Ipswich  Sparrow  in  Texas. — I  have  in  my  collection  an  adult  male  Am- 
modramuf  primeps  taken  at  Dallas,  Texas.  Dec.  10,  1S84.  1  obtained  it 
from  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jencks  of  Providence,  who  writes  me  in  regard  to  it  a< 
fiillows:  'The  Ipswich  Sparrow  was  purchased  from  the  collector.  Mr. 
Clothrie  Pierce,  for  a  Western  Grass  Finch,  and  ic  was  so  labelled  until  the 
day  I  picked  outyour  series  of  Sparrows,  when  I  detected  its  true  identity." 
This  largely  extends  Che  habitat  of  this  comparatively  new  species,  hereto- 
fore only  recogiiized  on  the  sand  hills  of  the  Atlantic  Coast— Geo.  B. 
Seknktt.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New   York. 

Occurrence  of  the  Ipswich  Sparrow  {Ammodramus  princeps)  in  Nova 
Scotia. —  A  short  tin<e  ago  I  foruarded  to  Mr.  Montague  Chamberlain  of 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  a  SpniTow  for  identificaCion.  and  he  has  kindly  returned 
it  with  the  intimation  that  it  is  an  example  of  the  Ipswich  Sparrow  {Am- 
modrirmus  priuceps).  a  bird  which  has  never  before  been  included  in  our 
fauna.  I  shot  the  spccimBn  while  after  Ducks  on  the  Coast  at  Lawrence- 
lown,  near  Halifax,  about  the  end  of  March,  1878,  as  il  was  feeding   on 
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seeds  among  the  bent  grass  near  the  shore.  Mr.  Chamberlain  informs  me 
that  its  oiilv  known  breeding  place  is  Sable  Island,  which  is  but  80  miles 
out  -It  sea  from  our  coaBl;  it  may  therefore  breed  on  some  part  of  our 
eastern  seaboard  between  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Breton.  Not  being  aware 
of  the  rarity  of  the  species,  I  did  not  search  for  more  at  the  time,  hut  I  am 
almost  positive  that  I  have  seen  other  specimens  since.  However,  I  hope 
next  spring  lo  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so  rare  a  bird,  at  least  in 
this  Province,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be.— T.  Matthew  Jonbs.  Hali- 
fax, N.  S. 

The  Lark  Pinch  in  Ncv  Jersey.  — On  November  26,  1SS5,  while  coliect- 
ingat  Schraalinburgh,  N.  J.,  within  about  six  miles  of  the  New  York 
State  line.  I  captured  a  female  Lark  Finch  {Ckomlesles  grammacus).  It 
was  in  excellent  condition,  the  moult  just  completed.  The  appearance 
uf  this  bird,  so  far  fram  its  natural  habitat,  was  without  doubt  caused  by 
the  severe  storm  of  November  Ji-14,  which,  arising  in  Weatern  Kansas  and 
traveling  at  an  average  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  in  at  tirsl  a  south 
easterly,  and  then  northeasterly  direction,  became.  November  24,  cen- 
tral on  the  New  Jersey  coast  near  Atlantic  City. —  Frank  M.  Chapman, 
Englewood,  !V.  y. 

The  Winter  Diatribution  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow  and  the  Yellow-rump. 

—  On  p.iges  3Soand  381  of  the  last  volume  of  'The  Auk,"  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Chadbourne  has  something  further  to  say  with  respect  to  the  wintering  of 
Swamp  Sparrows  in  Massachusetts  and  of  Yellow-rumps  in  Maine,  during 
the  season  of  1SS4-85.  Mr.  Chadbourne  intimates  that  he  is  willing  to 
have  the  question  made  one  of  evidence,  and  repeats  with  some  chanf^es 
of  phra-^eology  the  information  he  has  previously  (Auk.  Vol.  II,  p.  316) 
brought  forward  on  the  subject  of  the  Sparrows,  without,  however,  the 
addition  of  any  new  facts.  This  information  is  in  brief  ns  follows  :  Four 
Swamp  Sparrows  were  seen  by  a  collector  in  Cambridge  on  December 
39,  iSt$4,  and  one  of  them  was  shot  and  preserved:  tir  remains  of  another 
— perhaps  one  of  the  original  four — were  found,  not  far  from  the  same 
spot,  on  January  31,  i38s-  Upon  such  ground  is  based  the  conclusion 
that  Swamp  Sparrows  tarried  in  the  vicinity  throughout  the  winter. — a 
conclusion  which  is  plainly  not  justified  in  tlie  light  of  the  facts,  that  the 
season  was  exceptionally  severe  after  the  middle  of  January  and  excep- 
tionally mild  before  that  dale,  and  that  this  species  has  never  been  shown 
to  remain  in  Massachusetts  throughout  any  winter  season.  The  claim 
that  in  Massachusetts  January  is  a  test  month  for  irregular  winter  residents 
cannot  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow,  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  bird  has  as  yet  no  right  to  a  place  in  that  cl.iss.  To  assert  that  il 
never  will  have  such  a  right,  w  far  from  my  intention.  Not  much  evi- 
dence is  needed  to  prove  that  it  can  brave  the  tHgors  of  an  entire  winter 
season  in  Massachusetts ;  but  until  the  missing  links  in  the  chain  are  pro- 
duced, no  good  strict  constructionist  will  admit,  I  ttiink.  that  the  Swamp 
Sparrow  has  been  found  'wintering'  in  that  State.     Mr.  Chadbourne's  cita- 
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tionn  of  instances  wherein  certain  other  kinds  have  pafised  (he  winter  far 
to  the  north  of  their  usual  habitats  are  simply  irrelevant,  and  his  referencea 
to  what  >naj  be  possible  are  entirely  outside  the  range  of  evidence. 

But  when  Mr.  Chadbourne  comes  to  speak  of  Yellow-rumps,  he  is,  to 
tay  the  least,  forgetful  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  birds.  He  believes  it  "almost  equally  certain  that  the  Yellow- 
romped  Warblers  were  wintering  at  Pine  Point,  Maine,"  because  "thej' 
do  regularly  at  Milton,  Mass.,  only  about  ninety  miles  south,"  and 
because  they  winter  also  at  other  points  in  Massachusetts.  He  gives  no 
other  reasons.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  cogency  of  those 
which  he  does  produce :  they  are  not  in  the  nature  of  evidence. — Nathan 
Clifford  SinowN,  Portland,  Maine. 

On  the  Former  Breeding  of  Psaltripaius  mmimus  in  South  CaroUna.— 

In  a  letter  received  sometime  since  from  Dr.  C.  Kollock,  menHon  was 
made  of  the  former  breeding  of  the  Least  Buah-tit  in  the  vicinity  of  Che- 
raw,  South  Carolina.  Subsequently  I  wrote  to  him  asking  for  further 
particulars  concerning  this  interesting  occurrence.  His  reply  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "As  -to  the  Chestnut-crowned  Titmouse — Parus  mimimus  of 
Townsend  and  Audubon — 1  never  wrote  anything  on  the  subject  CKcepta 
short  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.^.  Curtis,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Society  Hill,  about  fifteen  miles  below  Cheraw. 
When  I  first  wrote  him  that  I  had  found  specimens  of  the  Chestnut- 
crowned  Titmouse  near  Cheraw.  he  wrote  me  promplly,  saying  that  I 
must  be  mistaken,  as  that  bird  was  never  seen  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. I  had  captured  both  the  male  and  female,  and  the  nest  with  six 
eggs  in  it.  A  few  days  later  Dr.  Curtis  came  to  Cheraw,  and  when  he  saw 
the  birds,  nest,  and  eggs,  he  gave  it  up  and  said,  "You  have  discovered  the 
first  Chestnut-crowned  Titmouse  ever  seen  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.' f  saw  perhaps  six  or  eight  others  in  the  same  Ipcalily.  1  have 
never  seen  any  since  that  date,  [the  spring  of]  1857.  so  it  must  have  been 
an  accident  their  appearing  in  this  latitude." 

This  account  adds  still  another  instance  of  that  peculiar  easterly  migra- 
tion of  ■western'  species  toward  the  .South  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  has 
so  recently  been  revealed  in  the  records  of  Le  Conte's  Bunting.  Painted 
Longspur.    Nelson's  Sharp-tailed   Finch,   and  Yellow-headed   Blackbird. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  constantly  increasing  band  of  ornithological 
workers,  scattered  over  the  State,  will  he  able  to  throw  the  clearer  light 
of  later  experience  on  this  and  other  legacic;  of  the  Bachmanian  epoch 
of  South  Carolinian  ornithology. 

P.  S. — .Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received  a  more  detailed 
account  from  Dr.  Kollock  respecting  the  occurrence  noted  above,  from 
which   I  add  the  following: 

" The  nest  was  suspended  from  low  bushes,  from  three  and  a  half 

to  five  feet  from  the  ground;  was  in  the  'hape  of  a  long  purse,  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  round  hole  at  the  top.  The  lower  part  or 
bottom  of  the  nest  was  wider  than   the  upper  part.     The   nest  was  made 
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principally  of  mosg,  lint,  and  down,  and  lined  with  feathers.  Tiiere  were 
several  eggs — I  do  not  now  remember  how  many — four  or  five.  I  think, 
and  were  pure  while.  The  ne^t  was  in  a  low  place,  not  exactly  a  Gwamp 
or  marsh,  but  a  tow  bottom,  grown  up  thickly  with  bushes  of  sweet'gum. 
hackberry,  a  bush  known  here  as  the  spice  tree.  It  was  moat  beautifully 
and  securely  attached  to  the  twigs. 

'■In  1857,  Dr.  Curtis  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  as  a  botanist 
and  ornithologist.  He  died  soon  after  the  war.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  the  Parus  minimus  being  founil  in  South  Carolina.  I 
had  the  male  and  female  and  a  nest  of  eggs,  all  of  which  was  burned  In 
my  office  by  Sherman's  army  in  1865.  The  birds  and  nest  I  procured  In 
in  the  very  early  part  of  May  or  latter  part  of  April. ...  I  was  not  mis-  . 
taken  in  my  identification.  I  saw  the  birds  before  they  were  captured, 
knew  they  were  rare  in  this  region,  having  given  some  attention  to  the  orni- 
thology of  this  State.  Having  procured  the  specimens,  I  referred  the 
matter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  who.  when  he  saw  them,  admitted  at  once  they  were 
the  Paras  minimus,  and  said.  'You  are  the  first  to  find  this  bird  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.'  Dr.  Curtis  doubted  my  correctness  of  identifica- 
tion till  he  saw  the  specimens." — Lbvsrett  M.   Loomis.  C%ester.  S.  C. 

Helmintbopbila  celat*  in  South  Carolina.— This  plain-colored  little 
bird,  discovered  and  described  by  Say  in  1823.  was  for  a  long  time  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  only  the  West,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
as  in  1858  Professor  Baird  gives  its  habitat  as  such.  But  in  later  years  the 
bird  has  been  taken  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Audubon  is  one  of  the 
early  writers  who  defines  its  habitat  correctly.  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  this  interesting  little  Warbler  in  the  fall  of  1884.  1  secured  the  first 
specimen  I  had  seen  living  on  the  19th  November.  :SS4-  I  was  attracted 
to  it  by  its  peculiar  little  chirp.  It  kept  in  the  thickest  of  the  bushes,  and 
was  not  siill  for  a  second,  so  I  hail  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  it. 
The  bird  was  shot  on  Sullivan's  Island.  This  island,  about  six  miles 
long,  and  seven  miles  from  Charleston,  is  a  famous  summer  resort  for  the 
residents  of  Charleston.  It  is  directly  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  my 
favorite  collecting  ground  for  this  Warbler,  as  well  as  the  numberless 
Waders  that  migrate  along  the  coast  in  April  and  May.  This  Warbler  Is 
a  late  autumnal  migrant,  arriving  late  in  November,  and  wintering  in 
smalt  numbers,  especially  on  Sullivan's  Island,  as  nearly  ail  my  specimens 
were  taken  on  that  island.  They  were  all  shot  from  myrtle  bushes,  and 
invariably  fell  when  shot  into  the  water.  I  therefore  consider  this  species 
strictly  maritime  when  in  South  Carolina.  The  bird  reminds  me  of  the 
Worm-eating  Warbler,  it  being  exceedingly  active,  and  always  keeping  in 
the  thickest  bushes,  searching  for  worm*  and  larvte  amongst  the  deda 
leaves.  I  have  failed  to  find  the  species  five  miles  from  Charleston,  away 
from  the  coast,  but  have  taken  it  nine  miles  from  Charleston  on  the 
coast.  I  have  taken  specimens  in  November,  December.  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March.  The  bird  appears  to  migrate  early  in  the  spring. 
They  love  to  gambol  in  company  with  the  Vellow-rumped  Warblers,  and 
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different  Sparrow*.  I  huve  taken  males  in  J»nu»ry  with  the  crown  bright 
orange.  Mj' first  Bpedmen,  secured  November  27,  was  a  /oung  bird  of 
Che  jrear,  and  not  knowing  what  it  was,  I  accordingly'  eent  it  to  Mr. 
William  Brewster  for  identification.  He  identified  it  as  the  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler,  jroung.  I  had  therefore  no  more  trouble  in  identifying 
others  in  the  same  stage.  I  secured  in  all  about  fifteen  specimens  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1884.  I  ma;  here  add  that  Dendroica  dominica  is  resi- 
d(nt  in  South  Carolina,  as  I  have  taken  specimens  in  everji  month  in  the 
vear— Arthur  T.  Wavnk,  Ckarleslon,  S.  C. 

Dendrolca  dominica  albilora  obtained  in  Cheater  County,  South  Caro- 
lina.—Maj'  7,  1885,  I  shot  an  example  of  the  Ye  I  low- throated  Warbler 
which  appeared  at  a  glance  quite  diflferent  from  the  ordinarj'  specimens 
taken  in  this  localitv.  Alter  reading  up  the  descriptions  in  the  books 
and  making  careful  comparison  with  a  couple  of  tkins  secured  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Wheaton  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  I  became  satisfied  that  I  had  found 
the  western  subspecies.  This  has  l>een  confirmed  hy  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
who  says,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  examination,  "The  specimen  of  Dtn- 
droica  is,  xo  far  as  1  can  see.  D.  dontiaica  altilora.  it  presenting  all  the 
characters  of  that  form." 

The  occurrence  of  so  many  instances  in  South  Carolina  is  suggestive 
of  lines  of  migration  of  'western'  birds  hitherto  unnoted;  a  regui^itating 
one  from  the  north,  in  fall,  vid  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  region 
lying  to  the  southward  of  the  Southern  Alleghanies,  bending  upward 
into  South  Carolina;  and  a  diverging  one  from  the  south,  in  spring. 
along  the  Gulf  Seaboard.  The  isolated  autumnal  record  of  the  Lark 
Finch  in  Florida  seems  to  afford  additional  and  corroborative  evidence. 
While  the  original  planting  of  the  parent  slock  of  the  Burrowing  Owl. 
now  existing  in  the  western  part  of  that  State,  it  perhaps  equally  indica- 
r  M,   l,<K>Mis,  Ckfsltr.  S.  C. 


Additions  to  the  A vi-faun  of  Texas.  —  Mr.  George  tl.  Ragsdale  writes 
me  that  he  has  taken  in  Cook  Co.,  Texas,  Tnrdut  unlilatus  audtthoiti. 
Gfotklypis  Irichni  occidealalis,  Seiurus  uxuius  notabilh,  Gtotklypis  mac- 
j'l'Iiivrayi,  CMondeslef  grammacas  strigatut,  Sfiiella  mealicola  ocAracea, 
Spitella  sBcialis  ai-itoiitr.  and  Pottana  jtimaicensis.  Mr.  N.  C.  Brown  has 
previously  recorded  Turdus  auduboni*  and  Spitelta  ariioaa^  from 
Kendall.  Co. ;  the  others  appear  to  be  new  to  the  State. — W11.1.IAH  Brew- 
STBR.   Cambridge.  Mass. 

Birds  New  to  the  District  of  Columbia— In  addition  to  the  Prairie 
Chicken  (Cupidonia  capidn).  the  capture  of  which  was  cited  by  Mr. 
Robert  Ridgway  in 'Forest  and  Stream,' of  April  9.  and  the  White-throated 
Warbler  {HeImiHthoplkilaieHCiibrofekialis).no\.ed  by  Mr.  William  Palmer 

•Bull.  N.O.C.  Vol.  Vll.p,  38. 
r  Ibid.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  137. 
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in  'The  Auk'  for  July,  there  were  three  accessions  to  the  District  fauna 
during  the  year  1885.  viz. :— (1)  English  Teal  {^Ahos  crecca),  shot  on 
the  Potomac  River  near  Washington,  in  April,  and  presented  to  the 
National  Museum  (No.  io6.o6[).  (1)  Stilt  Sandpiper  (_Micropatama 
kimantofus),  taken  on  the  Pawtuxent  River,  Maryland,  September  8,  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hcn6ha«r,  who  has  kindly  communicated  these  data  to  me. 
This  capture  was  made  beyond  the  regular  District  boundary,  but  was, 
however,  included  in  what  has  been  tacitly  regarded  as  its  Taunal  and  florll 
limits.  (3)  Northern  Phalarope  iPAalaropni  ladalus),  killed  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  October  17,  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Webster,  in  whose 
possession  the  bird  now  is. 

A  perusal  of  the  catalogues  of  the  bird  department  of  the  National 
Museum  shows  some  interesting;  entries.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
RIdgway,  the  curator,  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  the  twenty  large 
volume:,  in  which  the  collection  is  invoiced,  with  some  interesting  results, 
only  one  of  which  need  be  mentioned  at  this  time.  The  first  volume, 
which  carries  us  back  into  the  forties  and  represents  the  private  collection 
of  Professor  Baird  and  his  brother,  shows  the  following  entries:— 

•^■Tringa  alfina,  J  [=  ?  ad.].  Oct.  m.  1842.  Washington,  D.  C.~ 
(No.  848.) 

•Peiidsa  alpina,  g,  Oct.  30.  1841,  Washington,  D.  C."     (No.  1053.) 

The  Dunlin  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  lists  of  the  birds  of  the  District; 
and  although  the  al>ove  captures  were  made  neariy  half  a  century  ago, 
they  are  'new'  to  the  fauna. — Hugh  M.  Smith,  National  Museum, 
Washingian,  D.  C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tunter'a  List  of  the  Birds  of  Labrador. 

To  THE  Editors  op  The  Auk  : — 

Siry.  In  reply  to  your  criticism  in  "The  Auk'  for  October,  iSSj  (pp. 
368,369)  upon  my  List  of  the  Birds  of  Labrador,  etc.  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus,,  Vllt,  1E85,  pp.  233-154),  I  would  state  that  you  have  evidently  mis- 
construed the  List  It  was  intended  only  to  present  under  that  heading  a 
list  somewhat  approaching  the  character  of  a  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  the 
region  embraced  within  that  heading. 

Access  was  had  to  all  the  material  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was 
compiled  as  concisely  as  possible.  With  that  material  was  incorporated 
the  briefest  possible  references  to  the  species  of  birds  obtained  by  me.  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  give  only  a  scanty  sketch  of  Ungava,  a  hitherto 
unknown  district. 
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The  remRrkE  were  made  as  briefar  possible  in  order  that  it  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  preliminary  report  upon  my  own  in  vet  ligations.  I 
made  no  reference  in  the  List  to  my  present  work  of  preparing  a  report 
upon  the  natural  history  of  the  region  induded  under  the  heading  of  that 
List;  and,  so  far  as  the  published  List  is  concerned,  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  report  now  well  under  way.  A  plan,  other  than  following  the 
recognized  natural  order  of  listing  the  bird",  was  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  nf  that  Lint. 

In  regard  to  the  omission  of  certain  species,  you  mention  two,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  the  indubitable  occurrence  of  Larut  canus  within  the  region 
defined.  The  young  specimen,  in  first  plumage,  of  Larut  canus,  upon 
which  is  based  tlie  statement  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Labrador, 
is  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  The  identification,  however,  is  regard- 
ed by  competent  authorities  as  so  eitreniely  doubtful  that  it  was  deemed 
judicious  to  exclude  it  altogether. 

I  regarded  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Eider,  by  Stearns,  in  Lab- 
dor  as  so  extremely  improbable  that  reference  to  it  was  not  considered 
necessary.  The  reference  made  by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger,  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  'The  Auk"  for  1885  (p-  385)  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
Labrador,  Newfoundland  not  being  a  portion  of  the  territory  embraced 
under  the  heading  of  my  List. 

I  purposely  stated  that  the  extracts  were  given  in  the  List  without  com- 
ment or  responsibility  for  their  assertions,  as  a  discussion  of  them  was 
not  deemed  to  be  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  List,  however  tempting 
it  may  have  been. 

In  regard  to  the  several  species  accredited  to  Labrador  by  Audubon,  I 
considered  it  well  to  include  them ;  and  now  express  the  desire  that  some 
competent  ornithologist,  like  Professor  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  who  is  specially  6tted  for  the  task, 
investigate  each  presumably  doubtful  species  and  reject  such  as  may  be 
considered  as  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  list  of  the  birds  of  that  region. 

LUCIEN  M.  TUKNKR. 

SmilJtianiaa  InstitMiion,   Wathington.  D.  C. 
October  28.  1885. 

[We  are  very  glad  10  learn  that  Mr.  Turner's  'List'  was  not  intended  as 
a  final  report  upon  his  ornithological  work  in  Labrador,  and  regret  that 
we  fell  into  the  error  of  so  misconstruing  it.  As,  however,  it  was  based 
lai^ely  upon  his  own  observations,  and  as  no  hint  was  given  that  any 
other  report  was  contemplated,  our  conclusion  was  notjinly  a  natural 
one,  but  one  we  find  to  have  been  quite  generally  entertained. — J.  A.  A.) 


Revival  of  the  Sexual  Passion  in  Birds  in  Autumn. 

To  THE  Editors  of  The  Auk:— 

Sir):  On  the  morning  of  the  iith  Inst.  I  noticed  a  pair  of  Bluebirds 
toying  with  each  other  affectionately,  and  once  certainly — twice  as  1 
thought — they  were  in  the  attitude,  if  not  In  the  act,  of  copulation.     The 
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question  occurred  Co  me  at  the  moment,  and  I  should  hke  to  propose  it  to 
the  reader"  of 'The  Auk,'  whether  birds  may  not  be  subject  to  a  revival  of 
the  sexual  pasBion  in  autumn,  and  whether  this  may  not  be  connected 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  many  species  have  a  second  period  of  sung 
afler  a  longer  or  >  shorter  interval  of  silence.     Is  anything  known  on  this 

Bradford  Torrrv. 
BottoH,  October  ij,  1S85. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

Mr.  John  Burrouohs  has  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  popular,  though 
not  over-correct,  writer  on  a  variety  of  natural  history  topicK.  and  is  the 
-author  of  many  delightful  essays  about  birde,  and  has  even  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  an  ornithologist,  not  only  by  the  general 
public,  but  by  ornithologists  themselves.  But  his  recent  effusion  on  'Bird 
Enemies,'  in  the  -Century"  for  December,  1885  (pp.  274-^78).  is  for  him  at 
Jeast  an  unfonunate  production,  being  surprisingly  weak  on  the  score  of 
intelligence,  to  say  nothing  of  good  taste.  It  is  grossly  erroneous  in 
landerous  in  spirit,  and  betrays  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  ■ 
of  vision  on  the  part  of  this  well-known  writer,  which 
would  be  quite  beyond  belief  were  not  his  name  appended  to  the  article. 
In  speaking  of  the  natural  enemies  of  birds  he  is  either  not  up  to  his 
usual  standard,  or  we  have  heretofore  ranked  his  proficiency  in  matters  of 
this  sort  quite  too  highly.  But  when  he  classes  ornithologists  "as  among 
the  worst  enemies"  the  birds  have,  and  closes  his  article  by  saying,  "but 
the  professional  nest- robber  and  skin-collector  [his  pet  epithets,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  for  ornithologists]  should  be  put  down,  either  by  legislation 
or  with  dogs  and  shotguns,"  he  betrays  the  usual  intolerance  begotten  of 
ignorance.  No  further  proof  of  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  require- 
ments of  science  is  required  than  \i\f  dictum  that  a  student  of  ornithology 
"needs  but  one  bird  and  one  egg  of  a  kind."  Comment  on  such  a  nale- 
ment  in  these  page^  would  be  superfluous,  but  unfortunately  the  general 
public  is  as  ignorant  at  this  'blind  leader  uf  the  blind.' 

Can  it  be  that  our  friend  imjo  entirely  unconscious  of  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  bird:i  for  millinery  purposes  as  his  complete  silence  on  this 
Bubjectuould  seem  to  indicate?— a  slaugliler  which  runs  into  the  millions 
annually,  compared  with  which  the  total  destruction  of  birds  for  scientific, 
or  fBaii-scien title,  purposes  is  as  'but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.'  Can  it  be. 
too,  that  his  acquaintance  with  genuine  ornithologists  is  so  slight  that  he 
does  not  know  that  they,  a'  a  clas",  are  among  the  best  friends  the  birds 
have;  that  they  never  destroy  wantonly  or  needlessly,  and  often  regret 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  lives  of  birds  in  behalf  of  scientific  proBress: 
that  they  deplore  and  frown  upon  much  of  the  egg-collecting  done  in  the 
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name,  but  not  in  the  spirit  and  interest,  i>(  science:  Bid  that  thej  are 
atready  combining  aggressivetv  to  check  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  birds, 
the  real  extent,  purpose,  and  source  of  which  our  violent  critic  seems 
never  to  have  dreamed i*  While  inlelli^ntcritiL-ism  is  generally  welcome, 
and  usually  beneficial,  an  ignorant  tirade  is  unquestionably  harmful,  even 
to  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  promote ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
next  Mr.  Burroughs  asKumeE  the  r6le  of  public  censor  he  will  have  a  fair 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  takei^  in  hand. 

Thb  a.  O.  U.  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  met  at  the  office 
of  Mr.  William  Dutcher,  51  Liberty  Street.  New  York  City,  on  December 
u,  and  organized  for  work  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett  for 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bickneil  for  Secretary.  Several  new  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  Committee,  and  there  was  some  preliminary 
discussion  of  plans  and  methods  of  work.  A  second  meeting  was  held 
on  December  19.  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  the  previous  meeting  to  hold  a 
sitting  (for  the  present  at  least)  at  ^  p.  M.  on  Saturday  of  each  week,  at 
the  American  Museum.  At  each  of  these  sittings  seven  of  the  twelve 
members  of  the  Committee  (allofthoseresidentinNew  York)  were  present, 
and  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  preliminary  work.  A  subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  collect  statistics  respecting  the.  extent  of  trade  in  bird 
skins  for  millinery  purposes,  and  the  destruction  of  birds,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  also  elsewhere  in  the  United  States; 
and  another  sul>committee  to  procure  a  full  series  of  the  legislative  enact- 
ments of  the  different  States  in  behalf  of  bird  protection,  as  B  basis  for 
intelligent  action  in  respect  to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

It  seemed  to  the  Committee  that  a  large  part  of  its  work  must  be 
directed,  for  the  present  at  lea-t,  toward  a  diffusion  of  information 
among  ihe  people  at  large  respecting  the  very  serious  magnitude  of  the 
destruction  of  bird  life  for  purely  mercenary  purposes,  and  its  necessarily 
terrible  influence  in  diminishing  the  number  of  birds — an  effect  already 
in  many  instances  appallingly  evident — and  the  creation  of  a  sentiment 
againi^t  the  use  of  birds  for  decorative  purposes,  and  in  general  for  the 
belter  protection  of  our  native  birds.  The  Committee  has  already  begun 
the  collection  of  material  bearing  on  this  general  subject,  which  will  soon 
be  elaborated  and  widely  published. 

At  thb  meeting  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  held  December 
I.  1885,  the  annual  election  of  officers  was  held,  resulting  in  the  re-election 
of  the  present  incumbents,  except  Recording  Secretary  H.  A.  Purdie  and 
Corresponding  Secretary  J.  A.  Allen,  the  former  having  resigned  and 
the  latter  being  no  longer  in  Cambridge.  The  officers  lor  1SS6  are  as 
follows:  President.  William  Brewster;  Vice-President,  W.  A.  Jeffries; 
Recording  Secretary,  Arthur  P.  Chadbourne;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
H.  A.  Purdie;  Treasurer,  Charles  F.  Batchelder. 

The  meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month, 
from  October  to  June  inclusive,  hut  for  the  present  will  be  informal, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  number  of  the  prominent  members. 
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Thb  deHlhofDr.  Samuel  Cabot  of  Boston,  on  April  13,  1885,  in  hi« 
seventieth  year,  removes  another  of  the  earlier  ornithologistR  who  vtere 
the  contemporaries  of  Audubon  and  Nuttalt.  Dr.  Cabot  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1836,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1839.  In 
1841-43  he  made  an  expedition  lo  Yucatan,  where  he  gathered  important 
collections  in  ornitliolog^y,  discovering,  among  other  new  species,  the 
Ocellated  Turkey  (^MtleagrU  octllata),  described  by  him  in  184a,  From 
this  date  till  1858  he  contributed  numerous  short  papers  on  birds  to  the 
'Proceedings'  and  'Journal'  of  the  Boston  Society  of  J^alural  History 
(Proc.,  Vols.  I-IV-.Journ.  Vols.  II-V),  relating  largely  to  his  ornitholog- 
ical work  in  Yucatan,  but  also  to  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  and 
more  especially  to  the  rarer  species  of  New  England.  He  nUo  wrote 
briefly  on  other  Natural  History  subjects.  In  1850  his  worli  in  ornithology 
practically  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  professional  engage- 
ments, but  he  maintained  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject  until  his  death. 
His  ornithological  collection  and  notes  have  passed  into  the  possesaion  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  in  which  society  he  was  for  many 
years  Curator  of  the  department  of  Ornithology.  The  types  of  many  of 
his   species  still  exist. 

Or:  Cabot's  published  papers  on  ornithology,  aside  from  his  reports  as 
Curator,  numlier  not  far  from  fifty,  ranging  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to 
seven  or  eight  pages,  and' are  in  part  anatomical.  The  more  important  o^ 
his  contributions  are  the  following :  On  the  Birds  of  Yucatan,  in  Stephens's 
'Natural  History  of  Yucatan';  Description  and  Habits  of  some  Birds  of 
Yucatan;  Red  and  Mottled  Owls;  Observations  on  the  Character  and 
Habits  of  the  Ocellated  Turkey;  Further  accountof  some  of  the  Bird* 
of  Yucatan ;  The  Dodo  a  Rasorial  and  not  a  Raptorial  Bird ;  On  three  new 
Woodpeckers  from  Yucatan  ;  Supposed  idealiiy  of  Aaas  peaelope  inA   A. 

Mr.  John  Snowdon  Howland,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  A.  O.  U.. 
died  at  his  home  in  Newport,  R.  I..  September  19,  1S85.  Mr.  Howland 
was  well  known  as  an  oOlogist,  and  at  his  death  possessed  one  of  the 
finest  private  odlogical  collections  in  this  country,  and  one  which  was 
especially  noteworthy  for  its  quality.  He  was  for  many  years  a  great  suf- 
ferer from  a  disease  which  not  only  prevented  active  field  work,  but  which 
often  for  months  confined  him  to  his  bed.  He  was  greatly  respected  and 
esteemed  by  those  of  his  fellow  workers  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

Thb  publication  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Code  and  Check-List  has  been  unvoid- 
ably  delayed,  but  the  appearance  of  the  work  within  a  few  weeks  may  now 
be  confidently  expected. 
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THE   AUK: 

A    Q.UARTERLY    JOURNAL    OF 

ORNITHOLOGY. 


THE   BIRDS   OF   WESTERN   MANITOBA. 

RV    ERNKST    E.    T.    SETON". 

For  the  sake  of  conciseness  and  convenience  of  reference  I  will 
first  distinguish  the  various  natural  divisions  of  the  countiy, 

1 .  The  Assiniboine  Valley,  or  first  prairie  steppe.  This 
includes  all  of  Manitoba  south  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Pembina  Mountain  north,  just  west  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  and 
thence  northwest  to  Fort  Pellv.  This  line  is  also  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  cretaceous  formation.  The  <listrict  is  essentially  a 
prairie  region,  the  only  wooded  tracts  of  any  extent  being  the 
flat  tops  of  the  elevated  table  lands,  known  as  Pembina.  Turtle. 
Riding,  and  Duck  Mountains.  The  first  two  are  at  the  United 
States  Boundary.  The  others  are  on  the  northeast  edge  of  this 
region.  Carberry  is  just  nnrlh  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  about 
the  center  of  the  region.  The  Big  Plain  is  an  unusually  flat 
prairie,  between  Carberry  and  the  Riding  Mountain.  The  Big 
Swamp  is  a  spruce  and  tamarac  swamp,  l»etween  Carberry  and 
the  river.  Moose  Mountain  is  just  outside  and  west  of  Manitoba. 
at  the  head  of  the  Souris  River.  Qu'Appelle  is  on  the  Qu'Ap- 
pelle  River,  outside  and  west  of  Manitoba,  one  hundre<l  miles 
up  the  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Assiniboine. 

The  obseiTations  for  tiie  legion  are  my  own.  as  I  have  visited 
nearlv  every  part  of  it,     I  have,  however,  receiverl  much  valuable 
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assistance  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Guernsey,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
records  from  Qu'Appelle. 

2.  The  Red  River  Valley.  This  includes  the  countiy  east  of 
the  first  region,  south  of  the  large  lakes,  west  of  the  96th  meri- 
dian, and  north  of  the  United  States  Boundary.  This  also  Is 
a  prairie  region,  but  of  lower  level  than  the  preceding  and  char- 
acterised by  extensive  tracts  of  marsh.  It  is  partially  wooded 
in  the  southwest.  Geologically  it  is  chiefly  Silurian  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  Devonian  on  the  west.  Long  Lake  is  a 
long,  marshy  body  of  water  lying  just  west  of  Winnipeg,  Shoal 
Lake  is  an  extensive  marshy  lake  near  the  southeast  end  of  Lake 
Manitoba.  Although  I  have  visited  this  region  myself,  my  notes 
are  chiefly  from  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Hine  of 
Wimiipeg,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Nash  of  Portage  la  Prairie. 

3.  The  Winnipegoosis  Basin.  This  includes  the  country 
which  drains  into  Lakes  Winnipegoosis  and  Manitoba.  This  is 
a  forest  region,  and  is  apparently  all  of  the  Devonian  formation. 
Red  Deer  Lake  and  River,  and  Swan  Lake  and  River  empty 
into  the  northwest  end  of  Lake  Winnipegoosis,  Waterhen  River 
and  Lake  empty  into  the  same  lake  on  the  east.  Porcupine 
Mountain  is  at  the  northwest  point  of  the  region.  Manitoba 
House  Is  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Manitoba,  thirty  miles  south  of 
the  narrows.  I  have  visited  this  region  myself,  but  my  informa- 
tion is  chiefly  based  on  notes  by  Professor  Macoun. 

The  fauna  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  appears  to  resemble 
that  of  the  Winnipegoosis  region,  but  as  yet  almost  nothing  is 
known  of  tlic  district,  Norway  House,  on  the  Nelson  River  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Lake,  is  outside  of  the  province,  but  is 
referred  to  in  several  brief  notes  on  distribution. 

Except  when  otherwise  stated,  all  records  for  the  Assiniboine 
region  are  to  be  accredited  to  myself;  all  for  Red  River  region 
to  Mr.  Hine  ;  all  for  the  Winnipegoosis  region  to  Professor  John 
Macoun  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  ;  and  all  for  the 
Nelson  River  region  to  Professor  Robert  Bell  of  the  Canadian  Geo- 
logical Survey.  And  I  would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  thank-  ■ 
ing  these  gentlemen  for  their  courteous  assistance. 

By  "all  over,"  I  mean  in  suitable  places  throughout  the  Red 
River  and  Assiniboine  Valleys.  The  generalization  is  sometimes 
based  on  the  occurrence  of  a  species  in  five  or  six  chief  localities, 
but  usually  on  more  extensive  observation.     Dates  for  arrival  and 
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depsiiture  are  given  for  Carberry  and  aie  approximate.  "Sum- 
mer resident"  means  also  breeding.  The  nomenclature  is  that 
of  the  new  A.  O.  U.  Check  List.  The  local  English  names  are 
added  after  the  English  name  of  the  A.  O.  U.  List. 

:.  £chinophoru3  occidenUdia.  Wbsterm  Grebe. — Tolernblj  coni- 
raonsutninerreBideiit  inRed  River  Valley,  chiefly  towards  the  north.  Quite 
common  at  Shoal  Lake,  near  Lake  Manitoba.  "Breeding  on  Lake  Mani- 
toba and  very  abundantly  in  the  marshes  of  Waterhen  River,  between  it 
and  Lake  Winnipegooais." 

2.  Colyinbus  bolbcellii.  Holb<bll's  Grkbb— Rare  summer  resident 
in  Red  River  Valley-  "Breeds  abundantly  in  the  marshes  of  Waterhen 
River." 

3.  (^lymbus  auritUB.  Horneu  Grebe. — Abundant  summer  resident 
all  over.     A{>ril  to  October. 

4.  Colymbus  nigricollis  califomicus.  American  Earbd  Grebe! — 
"Breeding  abundantly  on  Turtle  Mountain  and  at  points  along  the  Mouse 
[Souris]  River'*  (Coues).  "Quite  common  in  the  western  prairie  regions'' 
(MacKMn). 

5.  PodilymbuB  podicepa.  Pied-billkd  Grebb.  Dabchick. — Com- 
mon summer  resident  all  over. 

6.  UtinatOT  imber.  Loon. — Tolerably  common  summer  resident  on 
the  large  lakes  and  rivers  only.  "Common  only  on  the  northern  lakes  in 
forest  {Winnipegoosis)  country."     Nelson  River  District. 

7.  Utinator  lumme.  Reu-throated  Loon. — Tolerably  common 
summer  resident  about  the  large  lakes.  Breeds  on  Duck  Mountain,  and 
not  uncommon  in  the  Upper  Assinrboine  Valley.  Common  in  Red  River 
Valley.     Found  at  Norway  House. 

S.  LaruB  argentatus  smithaonisnua.  American  Hekrino  Gui.l. — 
Apparently  of  general  distribution.  "Breeding  in  all  the  large  prairie 
lakes"  {MacouH).     Breeds  in  great  numbers  at  Lake  Winnipeg  {Guna). 

9.  Lama  delawarenaia.  Rinc-bill£D  Gull. — Apparently  of  general 
distribution.  'Breeding  in  all  the  lakes  of  any  size"  (Macova).  Breeds 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  swamps  of  the  Saskatchewan  {RicAardsca). 
Lake  Winnipeg  {Hiae). 

10.  Larus  franklinii.  Franklin's  Gull.  Rosv  Glll. — Noted  only  as 
a  common  spring  migrant  on  the  Big  Plain.  Abundant  and  breeding  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  "Breeding  abundantly  on  Lake 
Winnipegoosis."     Breeds  at  Selkirkand  at  Lake  Manitoba  {Guna). 

11.  Larua  Philadelphia.  Bonaparte's  Gull. — "Breeding  on  all  the 
large  lakes  of  the  prairie  region'  {A/acauii).  "Common  fall  migrant  at 
Winnipeg."     Breeds  near  Shoal  Lake  {Guhh). 

12.  Sterna  forsteri.  Forster's  Tern. —  "Breeding  abundantly  on 
Lake  Manitoba,  Waterhen  River,  and  Lake  Winnipegoosis."  Breeds  at 
Shoal  Lake,  Selkirk,  and  Lake  Winnipeg  {Guhh). 

13.  Sterna  birundo.  Common  Tern.— Common  summer  resident  on 
the  large  lakes.  "Breeding  with  the  preceding"'  {^Macoun).  Occurs  at 
Winnipeg  {Hin^-). 
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14.  Hydiochelidon  nigra  surinametwis.  Black  Tern. — Abundant 
Bumtner  resident  all  over.     ArrivcB  May  20;  departe  August  30. 

15.  Hydrochelidon  leucoptera.— White-winged  Black  Tern. — "Sii 
of  these  birds  Been  on  a  small  lake  near  the  source  of  the  western  branch 
of  Swan  River  on  September  1,  1S81.  One  of  these  was  shot  and  eiain- 
ined,  but  owing  to  our  lack  of  food  and  hurried  movements  it  was  not 
skinned"  i^Macoau).  I  give  this  as  it  stands  and  assume  no  respon- 
sibility'. 

t6.  Phalacrocoraz  dilophus.  Doublb-crbstbd  Cormorant.  Crow 
Duck. — At  Qu'Appeile,  "summer  visitant,  breeding."  "Breeding  on 
Lake  Winnipegoosis."  Occasional  on  Red  River.  Once  observed  at 
Pembina  (CoB«).  Common  on  Lake  Winnipeg  (//i'»e).  Breedsat  Shoal 
Lake  (Gunii). 

17.  Pclecanus  crythrorhynchos.  American  White  Pelican. — Appar. 
ently  of  genemi  distribution.  At  Qu'Appeile,  "Common,  breeding  at 
the  laites;  have  seen  flocks  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  in  the  migrating 
season."  Not  observed  in  middle  Asslniboine  region.  Common  in  Red 
River  Valley,  breeding  about  the  large  lakes.  "Breeding  on  Lake 
Wiiinipegoosis." 

iS.  Merganser  americanua.  American  Merganser.  Sheldrake. — 
At  Qu'Appeile.  "Tolerably  common  summer  resident."  Breeding  abun- 
dantly in  the  rivers  emptjing  into  Lake  Winnipegoosis."  "Rare"  in  Red 
River  Valley. 

19.  Merganaer  seirator.  Red-breasted  Meraansek.  Fish  Duck. — 
At  Qu'Appeile,  "Tolerably  common  summer  resident."    "Breeds  in  all 

,  llie  northern  streams"  {Macoua).     Rare  in  Red  River  Valley. 

20.  Lophodytea  cucuUatua.  Hooded  Merganser. — Tolerably  com- 
mon summer  resident  all  over,  "Very  common  in  streams  around  the 
Porcupine  Mountain." 

II.  Anas  boschas.  Mallard. — Very  abundant  summer  resident  all 
over.  "The  most  abundant  Duck  of  the  Northwest,  breeding  near  all 
marshes  north  of  the  boundary"  iMacoun).  This  includes  the  Winni- 
pegoosis region.  Nelson  River;  abundant.  Arrives  April  ij;  departs 
late  in  October.  • 

!J.  An*a  obflcur*.  Black  Di;ck. — Very  rare.  Three  or  feur  speci- 
mens taken  at  Long  Lake  in  four  years. 

23.  Anas  strepera.  Gadwall.  —  Very  rare  in  Red  River  Valley. 
"Only  one  specimen  shoton  the  Assinibolne,  September,  18S1"  {Macoun). 
Along  the  south  boundary  "abundant,  breeding"  (Coaej). 

14.  Anas  americana.  Baldp ate.— bummer  resident.  Not  common. 
One'taken  near  Shell  River,  on  the  upper  Assiniboine,  July,  i88i-  "Fre- 
quent on  the  Assiniboine,  1881"  iMacotm).  Not  common  in  the  Red 
River  Valley.     In  the  boundary   region,  "abundant;  breeding"  {Coues). 

35.  Anas  carolinensi*.  Green-winged  Teal. — Abundant  summer 
resident  nil  over.  "Very  common  near  Norway  House  j  scarce  north- 
ward."   Arrives  April  10;  departs  in  October. 

j6.  Anas  discora.  Blue-wisged  Teal.— Very  abundant  summer 
resident  all  over.     Arrives  late  in  April :  departs  early  in  October. 
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37.  Spatula  clypeats.  Shovcllbr. — Common  summer  resident  all 
over.  Lnke  Winnipeg  {Bell).  Arrives  Inte  in  April;  depRrts  lute  in 
October,  like  tlie  other  Ducks,  when  the  frost  BeaU  the  ponds. 

j8.  Daiila  acuta.  Pintail. — Contmon  summer  resident  all  over. 
Breeds  near  Norway  House.     Arrives  late  in  April ;  departs  in  OcCoher. 

19.  Aix  aponsa.  Wood  Duck. — Very  rare  in  Assiniboine  Valley.  One 
pair  taken  on  the  Big  Plain.  In  Red  River  Valley,  "rare,  but  11  few  pairs 
are  always  to  be  found  about  the  creeks  flowing  into  Lake  Winnipeg  from 
the  south." 

30.  Aythy*  americana.  Redhead. — Abundant  summer  resident  all 
over.  "Breeds  abundantly  in  the  marshes  of  Waterhen  River."  Arrives 
in  April;  departs  in  October. 

31.  Aythya  vallianeria.  Canvas-back. — "Fairly  common  at  Lake 
Manitoba,  but  not  generally  breed! ng"(//iRe).  Breeding  on  Turtle  Moun- 
tain iCouei). 

32.  Aythya  mania  nearctica.  American  Scaup  Dvck.  Big  Blue- 
bill. — Common  summer  resident  in  Red  River  Valley,  and  northern  part 
of  Assiniboine  region  at  least.  "A  few  breeding  on  Lake  Winnipegoosis, 
June,  1881."     Arrives  laie  in  April;  departs  in  October. 

33.  Aythya  affinia.  Lesser  Scai;p  Di;ck.  Little  Blue-bill. '-Very 
abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  "Breeding  more  commonly  than  the 
preceding,  18S1." 

34.  Aythya  coUaris.  Rino-necked  Duck:.  Marsh  Blue-bill. — In 
Red  River  Valley  -abundant."  "Breeding  in  the  marshes  of  Waterhen 
River,  1881." 

Olaucionetta      clangula    americana.      American      Golden-e 


Whistler.  —  Near  Winnipeg,  '-common,  breeding."  Rare,  breeding  at 
Portage  La  Prairie  {Nath).  "Tolerablv  common"  at  Qu'Appelle.  "A 
few  breed  in  the  Waterhen  River  marshes."  "Breeds  at  Norway  House." 
j6.  Cbarilonctta  albeola.  Bufplehbau. — Common  summer  resident 
all  over.     Arrives  April  15 ;  departs  in  October. 

37.  Oidemia  deglandi.  Whitc-wingei^  'Scoter.— Found  it  appar- 
ently breeding  at  Shell  River,  on  the  upper  Assiniboine,  July6,  i88i.  At 
Qu'Appelle  it  is  a  "common  summer  visitant,"  In  (he  Red  River  Valley, 
scarce  but  regular. 

A  single  specimen  of  the  Surf  Scoter  {Oidemia  perfpicillata)  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Guernsey  at  Qu'Appelle  in  the  fall  of  1883. 

38.  Briamatura  rubida.  Ruddy  DtiCK.-^At  Qu'Appelle,  a  common 
summer  visitant.  At  Portage  la  Prairie,  "very  rare  summer  resident" 
(JVasA).  Red  River  Valley,  "a  few  breed  each  year  about  Long  Lake.'' 
At  Shoal  Lake,  breeding  (Nasli').  Common  and  breeding  at  Turtle 
Mountain  and  along  the  boundary  west  {Coues). 

39.  Chen  hyperborea  nivalis.  Greater  Snow  Goose.  Wavey. — 
Abundant  spring  migrant  all  over;  less  common  in  the  fall.  Arrives 
May  15,  and  again  in  October. 

40  Anser  albifrons  gambeli.  American  Whitb-frontedGoosb.— 
Secured  one  of  a  pair  near  Turtle  Mountain.  May  19,  18S2. 
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41.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goosb.  Wild  Goose. — Tolerably 
common  summer  resident  all  over;  abundant  in  the  migralioni.  Arrive* 
in  April ;  departs  late  in  October. 

41  a.  Branta  canadenais  hutchinsi.  Hutchins's  Goosb. — Tatcen  on 
Red  River  bj  Kennicott. 

4i.     Branta  bemicla.    Bhast. — Occurs  as  a  migrant  on  Big  Plain.     No 

4^.     Olor   columbianua.     Whistling    Swan. — Not  uncommon   about 

tlie  large  lakes.     Not  demonstrated  to  breed. 

44.  Otor  buccinator  Trumpeter  Swan. — This  species  doubtless 
occurs  as  a  migrant  though  I  can  give  no  authentic  records. 

4:;.  BotaUTUS  lentiginosus.  American  Bittern, — Common  summer 
resident  all  over.  Throughout  the  Winnipegoosis  region.  North  to 
York  Kactory.     Arrives  about  the  middle  of  Mav  ;  departs  in  October. 

46.  Botautus  «iiilis.  Least  Bittern- — One  taken  by  Mr.  Hine,  near 
Winnipeg. 

47.  Atdea  herodias.  Great  Blije  Heron. — Not  noted  bj  me  any- 
where in  the  Assiniboine  region,  though  reported  a  "tolerably  common 
summer  resident'' at  Qu'Appelle.  A  very  rare  summer  visitant  at  Por- 
tage la  Prairie  (-Vas*).  More  common  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  "Shot 
on  Swan  River,  April  jSlh,  1S81.  Not  very  common."  Said  to  be  com- 
mon on  the  Duck  Mountain. 

48.  Nycticoiax  nyclicorax  nseviua.  Black-crownbd  Night  Heron. — 
Rather  common  summer  resident  along  the  Red  River  and  at  Shoal  Lake. 

Professor  Mncoun  gives  the  Green  Heron  as  "rather  common  on  the 
Assiniboine,  near  the  mouth  of  Shell  River.  September  2.;,  1S81." 
Sureiy  this  remark  should  refer  to  the  present  species,  which  he  omits 
altogether. 

49.  Qrus  americana.  Whooping  Crane.  Flying  Sheep. — Tolerably 
common  migrant  nil  over.  "Breeding  in  the  marshes  at  Moose  Moun- 
tain" iMacoutt-).  Also,  I  am  informed,  at  Shoal  Lake,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  Lake  Manitoba. 

50.  Oius  canadensis.  Little  Brown  Crane.  Sandhill  Crane  — 
Common  summer  resident  all  over.  Norway  House.  Arrives  April  II ; 
departs  late  in  September. 

51.  Rallus  virginianus.  Virginia  Rail. —  Summer  resident  about 
Winnipeg.     Throughout  Winnipegoosis  region,   "not  common." 

5:.  Potzana  Carolina.  Sora.  Common  Rail. — Abundant  summer 
resident  all  over.  Have  taken  half-a-doxen  nests  in  a  day,  on  the  Duck 
Mountain.  "Common  west  of  Porcupine  Mountain,  and  at  the  head  of 
Swan  River,  September  I,  i83i." 

53.  Porzana  noveboracensis.  Yellow  Rail.  Water  Sparrow. — 
On  the  ijlh  of  July,  18S3,  a  specimen  of  this  Rail  was  brought  to  me  alive 
by  a  farmer,  who  caught  it  in  a  slough  where  he  was  cutting  wild  hay. 
Being  just  then  called  away,  I  plated  the  bird  in  a  coop,  and  on  my  return 
it  was  gone.  But  the  record  is,  I  believe,  safe,  especially  as  Hutchins  re- 
ported the  species  from  Hodsons  Bay. 
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54-  Pulica  ameriuna.  American  Coot. — Abundant  Bummer  resident 
all  over.  Not  common  in  the  Winnipegoosis  region.  Arrives  in  April ; 
departs  late  in  October. 

55-  PhalaropuB  lobatua.  Northbrm  Phalaropb. — Rare  spring  and 
fall  migrant;  noted  about  Winnipeg  onl^. 

56.  Pholarapus  tricolor.  WiLaoN's  Phalarupe. — Common  on  the 
prairies  in  spring  in  Red  River  Valley;  breeds  at  Long  Lake  and  at 
L«kc  Winnipeg.  "Breeding  around  ponds  at  Mooae  Mountain,  July 
i4,  1880"  {Macoun). 

57.  Recurviroatra  americana.  American  Avucet. — "Very  abundant 
around  saline  ponds  and  lakes  throughout  (he  Northwest.  Shot  at  the 
base  ofthe  Coteau  [du  Missouri],  July  i8,  1880"  (AfacouH).  The  region 
referred  to  is  to  the  southwest,  and  may  be  partly  within  Manitoba.  No 
other  records. 

58.  Pbilohela  minor.  American  Woodcock. — Very  rare  summer 
resident  of  Red  River  Valley,  as  follows.  At  Winnipeg  less  than  a  dozen 
birds  noted  during  four  years.  At  Portage  la  Prairie,  one  or  two  pairs 
seen  each  year  (JVaii). 

51}.  Oallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Skipb. — Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent all  over,  including  Winnipegoosis  region.  North  to  Nelson  River. 
Arrives  April  JO ;  departs  September  30. 

60.  Macrothampua  griseua.  Dowitckkr. — Abundant  migrant  on  the 
Souris,  and  probably  breeding  (CoHes).  Very  rare  migrant  about 
Winnipeg;  observed  only  in  August  and  September,  "Very  abundant 
at  Swan  Lake'  House  and  Red  Deer  Lake,  July  and  August,  1881." 

A  specimen  of  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  {Micrapalama  himantopus)  was 
taken  by  Professor  Macoun,  just  west  of  Manitoba,  north  of  the  River 
Qu'Appelle,  September  16.  18S0. 

61,  TringB canutus.  Knot.  Roam  Snipe. — Common  migrantalong 
Red  River. 

61.  Tringa  maculattt.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. — A  rare  migrant  in  Red 
River  Valley  and  on  Big  Plain,  Common  fall  migrant  on  Turtle  Moun- 
tain {Coat!).  Apparently  common  to  the  west,  as  it  is  given  "abundant 
on  the  great  plains  and  northward  during  i88t"  {Macoun).  The  plains  are 
chiefly  outside  of  Manitoba, 

63.  Tringa  fuKicoUis.  White-rumprd  Sandpiper. — Observed  in  large 
flocks  near  Shoal  Lake  (Riding  Mountain),  June  «,  1884,  Also  on 
Duck  Mountain.  June  8.  1S84, 

64.  Tringa  bairdii.  Baird's  Sandpipkb, — Noted  as  a  migrant  on  the 
Big  Plain,  Migrating  in  small  flocks  along  the  Souris  River  near  the 
Boundary  {Coacs).     "-Shot  on  Red  Deer  River,  July  23,  1881. " 

65.  Tringa  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper,— A  migrant  along  Red 
River.  Observed  at  Turtle  Mountain  as  a  migrant  (Coues).  "Shot  on 
Red  Deer  River.  July  13,  1881." 

66.  Tringa  alpina  pacifica.  Red-backed  Sanopiprr.  Blackhsart. 
— Common  migrant  along  Red  River. 

67.  Ereunetea     pusillus,      Sbmipalmated    Sas'dpiper. — A    migrant 
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along  Red  River,  frequenting  llie  wet  prairies.  Observed  along  the 
Boundarj-  during  August  (Cobm).  "Shot  on  Red  Deer  River,  July  23, 
i88i." 

63.  Calidris  arenaria.  Sandsrling. — "Abundant  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Manitoba,  June  u,  1881."  Numerous  about  Lake  Winnipeg  in 
June  iKennicoii). 

69.  Limosa  fedoa.  Marbled  Godwit. — Common  summer  resident 
on  the  wet  prairies  near  Winnipeg,  and  on  the  Plains  of  the  Souris, 

70.  L.imoBa  hsmastica,  Hudsokian  Godwit. — A  rare  migrant 
along  Red  River. 

71.  Totanua  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs. — Common 
migrant  all  over.  Very  abundant  at  Red  Deer  River.  Norway  House. 
Spring  migration,  late  in  April  \  fall,  early  in  August. 

7:.  Totanus  ilavipes.  Yellow-legs. — Common  migrant  all  over. 
Abundant  throughout  the  Winnipegoosis  region.  Nelson  River.  Chiefly 
noted  in  Assiniboine  Valley  about  August  15. 

73.  Totanus  solitarius.  Solitary  Sandpiper. — Rare  migrant  all 
over.  Frequent  throughout  the  Winni|>cgoosis  region.  Abundant  fall 
migrant  along  Che  Boundary;  possibly  breeding  (Covei). 

74.  Symphemia  setnipalmata.  Willet.  —  Tolerably  common  sum- 
mer resident  on  the  Souris  and  Brandon  Plains;  occasional  along  the 
Boundary,  from  Red  River  westward  {Coues.) 

75.  Banramia  longicauda.  Bartramiax  Sandpiper.  Prairie  Plov- 
er. Quaily,— Abundant  summer' resident  all  over.  "  Not  seen  In  the 
forest  (Winnipegoosis)  region."     Arrives  May  7  ;  departs  August  30. 

76.  Tryngites  subtuflcoUis.  Bupf-breasted  Sandpiper. —  Rare  mi- 
grant along  Red  River. 

77.  Actitia  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent all  over.     Frequent  in  the  Winnipegoosis  region.     Norway  House. 

73.  Numenius  longiroatria.  Lokg-billed  Curlew. —  Rare  summer 
resident  on  the  wet  prairies  of  the  Red  River,  and  noted  in  May,  i88j,  as 
tolerably  common  on  the  Souris. 

79.  ChBTadriua  squatarola.  Black-bellied  Plover.  -Tolerably  com- 
mon spring  migrant  on  Big  Plain.  Noted  on  Riding  Mountain  June  4, 
1SS4.  Common  spring  migrant  along  Red  River,  frequenting  fields; 
returns  in  large  numbers  during  the  summer. 

So.  Charadriue  dominicus.  American  Golden  Plovrr. —  Common 
spring  and  fall  migrant  all  over.  Affects  burnt  prairies  and  ploughed 
land.     Spring  migration,  middle  of  May ;  fall,  in  August  and  September. 

81-  Xgialitis  vocifera.  Killdebr. —  Common  summer  resident  all 
over.     Manitoba  House.     Arrives  late   in  April;  departs  last  of  August. 

3z.  £gia11tis  aemipalmata.  Sehipalmatbd  Plover.  Rino  Plover. 
—  Rare  migrant.  "Occurs  along  Red  River."  "Shot  on  Red  Deer 
River  at  Salt  Springs,  July  22,  i38l.  and  at  Lake  Manitoba."  Lake  Win- 
nipeg iKennicoit-). 

83.  ^gialitia  meloda.  Piping  Plover. — "Shot  in  company  with 
Sanderlings  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Manitoba,  June  li,  18S1."  Four  speci- 
mens taken  at  Lake  Winnipeg  ( Gunn). 
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84.  Arenaiia  interprea.  Turmstohb.  —  Along  Red  River ;  rare. 
"  Found  occasionBlly  about  the  prairie  ponds,  and  in  pairs  about  Lake 
Winnipeg:  apparentlj-  goes  further  north  to  breed.  Returns  about  Au- 
gust 15." 

35.  DendtagopuB  canadensis.  Canada  Gropss. — "Very  numerous 
in  the  poplar  woods  to  the  north  of  Fort  Pelly  iMacoun).  "  Abundant 
in  (he  woods  about  Lake  Winnipeg,  but  so  tame  and  fearless  that  its 
pursuit  can  scarcely  be  called  sport"  i^Hine). 

86.  Bonasa  umbellus  umbelloides.  Gray  Ruffed  Grouse. —  Abun- 
dant resident,  probablv  all  over,  as  it  was  noted  on  Duck  and  Riding 
Mountiiins,  all  along  the  Assiniboine.  and  about  the  Big  Plain,  as  well  a« 
in  the  Red  River  region.  Throughout  Winnipegoosis  region.  Exhibits 
considerable  variation  of  plumage.  (See  'Auk'  for  }a\j,  1885,  pp.  270, 
I7".) 

87.  Lagopus  lagopus.  Willow  Ptarmigan. —  Has  been  taken  on 
the  east  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  {Mine).     Norway  House. 

88.  Tympanuchus  americanus.  Prairie  Hem.  —  In  1872  Dr.  Coues 
wrote  :  "I  have  no  rea»on  to  believe  that  it  occurs  at  all  in  Northwestern 
Minnesota  or  Northern  Dakota."  In  1882,  when  first  I  visited  Manitoba, 
the  species  was  nearly  unknown  in  the  country ;  the  only  known  speci- 
men having  been  taken  near  Winnipeg  in  1881.  In  1883,  Mr.  Hine  in- 
forms me,  it  began  to  be  common  at  Pembina.  In  1884  it  was  not  only 
common  at  Winnipeg,  but  had  also  for  the  first  time  made  its  appearance 
al  Portage  la  Prairie,  on  the  Assiniboine. 

89.  PediocKtcs  phasionellus  columbianus.  Columbian  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse.  Prairie  Chicken. —  Very  abundant  resident  all  over.  North 
to  the  narrows  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  thence  eastward  as  far  as  Long 
Lake  and  Pic  River,  on  Lake  Winnipeg  {Bell).  This  species  lives  ex- 
clusively on  the  open  prairie  in  the  summer,  and  exclusively  in  the 
wooded  districts  in  Ihe  winter,  so  that  it  is  in  a  sense  migratory. 

90.  Ectopistes  migraloriui.  Passenger  Pigeon — Common  summer 
resident,  probably  nil  over,  as  it  was  noted  on  Riding  Mountain,  along 
Ihe  Assiniboine,  on  Big  Plain,  on  Turtle  Mountain  {Caues),  and  north- 
ward, as  well  as  all  over  the  Red  River  Valley.  Thoughout  the  Winni- 
pegoosis  region.  Often  very  abundant  during  the  migrations.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  extensive  "rookeries."  Arrives  early  in 
May;  departs  in  October. 

91.  Zenaidura  macrouia.  Mouhni.vg  Dove. — "Common  in  Pembina 
in  June"  (C<.««).     Rare  at  Winnipeg, 

93.  Cathaites  aura.  Turkey  Vulturic. —  Common  summer  resident 
in  the  Assiniboine  Valley  only.  One  specimen  taken  on  Red  River 
(Blaihtoa).  The  present  species,  the  Missouri  Skylark,  and  others, 
appear  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Assiniboine  region  as  defined;  while 
Ihe  Bluebird,  the  Woodcock,  and  others  are  as  characteristic  of  the  Red 
River  Valley. 

93.  Circus  hudsonius.  Harrier. —  Abundant  summer  resident  all 
over.  The  adults  in  blue  plumage  are  common  in  spring  and  fall.  Ar- 
rives April  15;  departs  October  15. 
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94.  Acclpiler  velox.  Sharp- shinned  Hawk. —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent of  Red  River  Vallej.  Taken  on  the  Souris  iCouts).  Rather  mre 
on  the  Big  PItiin.     Arrives  April  15  ;  departs  October  15. 

95-  Accipiter  atricapillu*.  American  Goshawk. —  Tolerably  com- 
mon fall  and  winter  visitant  on  tlie  Big  Plain  and  about  Winnipeg,  Not 
noted  during  the  breeding  season  ;  usually  appearing  in  August. 

96.  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk.  —  Tolerably  common  sum- 
mer resident  of  the  wooded  regions  all  over.  Apparently  complementary 
of  the  next,  which  is  found  in  more  open  country  and  on  the  prairie- 
Arrives  April  15 ;  departs  October  ij.  None  that  I  took  appeared  to  be 
referable  to  the  form  kridcri. 

97.  Buteo  awainsoni.  Swaimson's  Hawk.  Common  Henmawk. — 
Very  abundant  summer  resident  all  over;  breeds  perhaps  twice  each  sea- 
son. Have  seen  two  black  specimens.  Arrives  April  ij;  departs  Octo- 
ber .5. 

93.  Buteo  latissimus.  Broad-wikgbd  Hawk. —  Very  rare  summer 
visitant  on  the  Big  Plain.  More  common  and  probably  breeding  in  Red 
River  Valley. 

99.  Arcbibuteo  Ugopus  sanctl-johaniiia.  American  Rough-lbgged 
Hawk.— Tolerably  common  fall  visitant  on  the  Big  Plain  and  about 
Winnipeg.     Less  common  in  the  spring. 

i03.  Arcbibuteo  fenugineus.  Fbrrugineus  Rouau-t-SG. — This  spe- 
cies is  doubtless  Manitoban,  as  Dr.  Coues  found  it  breeding  on  the  Pem- 
bina Mountain,  and  I  have  seen  a  specimen  taken  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  Province. 

101.  Aquila  chrysaStus.  Golden  Eagle. —  Very  rare,  but  apparently 
resident  on  Big  Plain  and  along  Red  River. 

[02.  Haliafitua  leucocepbalua.  Bai.d  Eaglb. —  Very  rare  summer 
visitant  on  Big  Plain  and  on  Red  River,  probably  breeding. 

103.  Palco  peregrinuB  anatum.  Duck  Hawk. —  Much  like  the  Gos- 
hawk in  movements  and  distribution.  Probably  bi'ceds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  large   lakes.     Quite   common   on  the  Big   Plain,  about 

104.  FalcD  columbariUB.  PrcEON  Hawk. —  Common  fall  migrant  on 
Big  Plain,  Riding  Mounuin,  and  in  Red  River  Valley.       Norway  House. 

105.  Palco  rlchardaonii.  Richardson's  Merlin. — P  robably  Manito- 
ban.    Taken  by  Dr.  Coues  on  the  boundary  at   the   headwaters  of  the 

106.  Falco  sparverius.  American  Sparrow  Hawk. — Abundant  sum- 
mer resident  all  over.  Throughout  the  Winnipegoosis  region.  Arrives 
April  ir>;  departs  late  in  September. 

[-.'  107.  Pandion  haliaStus  caroUnensis.  American  Osprev.  —  Fish 
Hawk.  Not  yet  taken  in  Manitoba,  though  it  doubtless  occurs,  as  it  is 
given,  "Common  around  Lake  Superior  and  at  Churchill  River"  {Btll). 
Occasional  at  Qu'Appelle.  North  to  Barren  Grounds  {/ticiardson). 
These  with  other  records  surround  without  actually  touching  our  Prov- 
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loS.  Asio  wilsoniuius.  American  Lond-barbd  Owl. —  Common 
summer  resident  on  the  Big  Plnin  and  in  the  Red  River  Valle/.  Probably 
all  over,  ae  it  is  found  north  to  the  Saskatchewan  {Pichardioii).  Ar- 
rives  April  [5  \  departs  October  lo. 

109.  Asio  accipitrinus.  Short-eared  Owi-  Marsh  Owl. — Conunon 
summer  resident  on  Big  Plain  and  in  Red  River  Vatlej'.  Arrives  April  t ; 
departs  October  30. 

no.  Syraium  nebiilosum.  Barrbd  Owl. — Tolerably  common  sum- 
mer reeidentabout  Winnipeg  and  northward  in  Red  River  Valley,  arriving 
April  I.  departing  November  i. 

III.  Ulula  cineiBa.  Great  Gray  Owl. — One  specimen  taken  on  the 
Big  Plain,  September  29,  1884.  Ratlier  common  along  the  Red  River. 
and  resident  in  the  woods  about  Lake  Winnipeg. 

III.  Nyctala  tengmalml  lichaidaoni.  Richardson's  Owl. — Rare  on 
Big  Plain.     Tolerably  common  resident  along  Red  River. 

1(3.  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-whbt  Owl.— Rare  resident.  Noted  only 
00  Red  River. 

114.  Bubo  viiginianus  subarcticus.  Western  Horned  Owl. — Com- 
mon resident  all  over-  This  form  of  Bubo  is  lighter  in  color  than  the 
true  B.  -o.  rubarcticns.  It  is  probablyjust  intermediate  between  [hat form 
and  var.  arclieus. 

114a.  Bubo  vi^inianus  arcticuB.  Arctic  Horned  Owl.— One  shut 
near  Duck  Mountain  in  the  fall  of  1SS3-  Touchwood  Kills,  October,  iSSo 
{Macoun). 

1 15.  Nyctea  nycie*.  Snowy  Owl.  White  Owl. — Common  winter 
visitant,  probably  all  over,  as  it  is  reported  from  all  points  where  obser- 
vations have  been  made  in  winter;  this  excludes  only  the  Souris  Plains. 
Rare  summer  resident  near  I^ke  Winnipeg  {Guitn).  Arrives  October  i ; 
departs  April  15. 

116.  Sumia  ulula caparoch.  American  Hawk  Owl. — Tolerably  com- 
mon winter  visitant  on  the  Big  Plain  and  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  the  winter  of  18S4-8;.  .\rrives  late  in  September 
and  remains  until  April. 

117.  CoccyiUH  erytbrophthalmus.  Black-billbd  Cuckoo. — A  toler- 
ably common  summer  resident,  probably  all  over,  as  it  was  noted  at 
Riding  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  and  in  the  Red  River  region.  First  seen  at 
Carberry  usually  late  in  June,  but  given  by  Mr.  Nash  as  arriving  at 
Portage  la  Prairie  lutein  May.     Departs  early  in  the  fall, 

118.  Ceiyle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. — Common  summer  resi- 
dent all  over.  Very  abundant  on  Red  Deer  and  Swan  Rivers.  Lake 
Winnipeg  (Bell).     Arrives  April  10;  departs  in  October. 

1 19.  Dryobatea  villoaua  leucomelas.  Northern  Hairy  Woodpecker. 
— Common  resident  all  over.  Found  throughout  the  Winnipegoosis 
region. 

iio.     Dtyobates  pubescens.    Downy  Woodpecker. — Common  resident 
about  Winnipeg,  the  Big  Plain,  Lake  Manitoba  and  westward. 
lai.    Picoides  arcticua.    Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker. — Abun- 
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dant  ^eeidentin  the  wooded  parts  about  the  Big  Plain  and  in  the  Red 
River  Valley.  Red  Deer  River.  MoBt  plentiful  in  winter,  therefore  prob- 
ablj'  in  bo  me  degree  migratory. 

122.  Picoides  americaniu.  American  Thrbe-tosd  Woocpeckkr. — 
Not  taken,  but  Richardson  ascribes  to  it  a  range  which  includes  Northern 
Manitoba. 

i;3.  Sphyrapicua  varius.  Ybllow-bellibd  Sapsucker. — Caramon 
summer  resident  about  the  Big  Plain,  on  the  Souris  {Caues).  and  in  the 
Red  River  Valley.     Manitoba  House  and  Swan  Lake  House. 

1Z4.  Ceophlceus  pileatus.  Pileatku  Woodpecker,  Cock-of<the 
Woods. — Rare  resident  in  heavy  timber.  Occurs  at  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
Lakeorthe  Woods  (//I'ae).  Selkirk  (G»r»).  At  Swan  River.  Probably 
in  all  the  great  forests  to  the  north,  as  it  is  found  north  to  latitude  63° 
(^RickardtoH). 

125.  Melonerpea  ciytfarocephalua.  Red-hraded  Woodpbcker.  —  A 
tolerably  common  summer  resident  about  the  Big  Plnin,  and  also  along 
the  Red  River.    It  is  probably  a  summer  resident  in  all  wooded  sections. 

126.  Colaptes  auratUB.  Flicker.  Kighiiolder.  — Very  abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.  Red  Deer  Lake.  Arrives  April  15;  departs 
September  30. 

137.  AntroBtomtis  vociferua.  Whip-poor-will. — Abundant  summer 
resident  at  Big  Plain,  Turtle  Mountain,  and  in  Red  River  Valley.  Mani- 
toba House.     Arrives  May  JO;  departs  September  15. 

12S.  ChotdeileB  virginianus  heniyi.  Western  Nicht-kawk. — Very 
abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  Manitoba  House.  Arrives  May  24,- 
departs  August  30. 

129.     ChKtura  peUgica.     Chimney  Swift. — Tolerably 
mer  resident  all  over.     "A  few  observed  at  Swan  Lake  Hot 

(  To  be  cmrlxdtd.y 


NOTES  ON   BIRDS   OF    THE    SALT    POND  MOUN- 
TAIN,   VIRGINIA. 


BY   WILLIAM    C.    RIVES. 


JR.. 


It  has  been  well  established  by  numerous  observations  that,  as 
far  as  birds  are  concerned,  the  northern  »nd  southern  limits  of 
the  various  fuunse  corruspond  far  moie  closely  with  isothermal 
lines  than  with  parallels  of  latitude. 
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In  his  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Summer  Birds  of  the 
CatakilU,*  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bickncll,  after  referring  to  an  arti- 
cle by  Professor  Cope  tending  to  prove  that  in  accordance 
with  the  above-mentioned  law  the  fauna  of  the  southern  Allegha- 
nies  possesses  marked  Canadian  characteristics,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Snowbird  {yunco  hyemalis)  is  the  only 
species  reaHy  typical  of  the  Canadian  fauna  which  has  actu- 
ally been  ascertained  to  breed  with  regularity  south  of 
Pennsylvania. 

During  a  short  visit  to  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain,  in  Giles 
County,  Virginia,  on  June  4,  1S85,  and  a  few  subsequent  days, 
one  or  two  additional  species  were  seen  by  the  writer,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  breeding  season,  would 
seem  to  show  that  they  rear  their  young  in  this  locality,  and 
though  the  observations  made  were  necessarily  incomplete  from 
want  of  time,  some  account  of  the  birds  met  with  during  the 
few  days  spent  at  this  little  known  locality  may  be  of  suffi- 
cient  interest  to  be  recorded. 

The  Salt  Pond  Mountain,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Southwest 
Virginia,  attains  the  height  of  4500  feet, —  the  highest  in  the 
State,  White  Top  Mountain,  near  the  North  Carolina  line,  reach- 
ing the  altitude  of  5530.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Salt  Pond, 
now  more  appropriately  called  Mountain  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  fresh  water  enclosed  between  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and 
its  spnrs,'and  lying  at  the  great  elevation  of  4000  feet.  The  lake 
has  for  many  years  been  a  summer  resort,  but  since  the  building 
of  the  New  River  Railway  has  become  much  easier  of  access, 
as  it  is  but  nine  miles  distant  from  Stay  tide,  a  station  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  New  River,  opposite  E^Ieston's  Sidphur 
Springs.  The  Salt  Pond  Mountain  has  long  been  known  to 
botanists  as  possessing  a  very  interesting  flora,  and  has  been 
visited  by  Professor  Asa  Gray  and  others  of  eminence  in  the 
science.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  which  the  rare  plant 
Stdum  nevii — originally  discovered  in  Alabama  —  has  been 
found.  The  flora  of  this  region  in  general,  which  comprises  as 
might  be  expected  many  northern  species,  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Howard  Shriver,  Esq.,  of  Wytheville,  Va,, 
whose  writings  should  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  this 
subject. 

le  Unimn  S<K:ietv  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  iSBa. 
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On  the  occasion  of  my  vint  the  mountain  was  reached  by  a 
drive  of  twenty-four  miles  from  Christ! an aburg,  on  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railway,  passing  through  Blacksburg,  the  seat  of 
the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  and  over  the  Brush  and  Gap  Moun- 
tains. The  Salt  Pond  Mountain  is  visible  for  a  great  distance, 
but  its  massive  proportions  are  particularly  well  seen  from  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Gap  Mountain,  above  the  village,  of  New- 
port. It  presents,  like  many  of  the  Virginian  ranges,  a  long 
level  top,  which  is  slightly  interrupted  by  the  rounded  eminence 
of  Bald  Knob,  its  highest  peak,  and  at  its  western  end  falls  away 
rather  abruptly  towards  the  valley  of  the  New  River.  After 
leaving  Newport  and  fording  Sinking  Creek,  the  ascent  began. 
Proceeding  upwards,  a  number  of  Bewick's  Wrens  (Thryotho- 
rus  iewiekit),  with  young  already  quite  well  grown,  were 
found  along  the  fences  and  among  piles  of  brush  in  one  of  the 
clearings.  Their  movements  were  restless  and  active,  like  those 
of  other  Wrens,  and  their  long  tails  were  especially  conspicuous. 
During  the  rest  of  the  ascent  but  few  if  any  birds  were  no- 
ticed. The  road,  which  was  very  rough  in  places,  at  a  point 
about  two-thirds  np  the  mountain  turns  completely  round  its 
western  shoulder,  here  alfording  a  magnificent  and  extensive 
view  of  distant  ranges  to  the  south  and  west,  and  of  the  New 
River  Valley,  and  is  carried  along  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine, 
lying  between  this  portion  of  the  mountain  and  one  of  its  out- 
lying spurs. 

Just  beyond  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  terminates  this 
valley,  lies  the  lake,  fringed  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  with 
rhododendrons  {^Rhododendron  maximunt'),  which  when  in 
flower  in  July  must  present  a  beautiful  sight,  and  form  an  ex- 
quisite setting  for  this  mountain  gem.  As  it  now  exists,  the  lake 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  accidental  stoppage  of  some  of  the  outlets  of  the 
stream,  or  small  pond,  which  existed  in  this  spot  in  the  last 
century.  Its  greatest  depth,  according  to  Piofeesor  William  B. 
Rogers,  is  from  56  to  60  feet.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
by  half  a  mile  wide,  and  at  its  northern  end  discharges  its  waters 
by  a  brook,  which  after  a  short  course  enters  Little  Stony  Creek, 
a  beautiful  and  picturesque  stream,  abounding  in  trout,  which,  in 
the  course  of  its  rapid  descent  to  the  New  River,  forms  a  fine 
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waterfall  about  seventy  feet  in  height.     Singularly  enough,  tish 
do  not  thrive  in  the  lake  itself. 

At  this  lofty  elevation  the  air  Is  cool  and  bracing,  and  the 
numerous  pleasant  walks  over  the  mountain  crests  offer  many 
attractions.  The  condition  of  the  vegetation  showed  a  marked 
contrast  with  that  of  the  lower  country,  which  was  in  a  much 
more  advanced  state,  and  the  oaks  still  retained  the  silvery  gray 
appearance  which  they  present  before  the  leaves  are  fully  de- 
veloped. The  mountain  is  for  the  most  part  thickly  wooded 
with  various  kinds  of  trees,  but  wherever  there  is  a  clearing  the 
grass  grows  readily.  The  buckeye  and  the  sugar  maple  —  here 
known  as  the  sugar  tree  —  Bourish,  and  in  many  of  the  ravines  ' 
and  sheltered  spots  are  br^ikes  of  rhododendrons  and  dark  and 
lofty  hemlock  spruces. 

Among  the  plants  observed  were  fine  specimens  of  Trillium 
grandijiorum.  with  large  rose-colored  petals,  the  deep  purple 
Trillium  erectum — a  characteristic  northern  species — Cypripe- 
dium  acaule,  Cypripedium  pubescens,  Cypripedium  pai-vt- 
Jlorum,  Arisama  Iriphyllum,  Pedicularis  canadensis.  Gera- 
nium maculatum,  Sedutn  turnatum,  and  Houstonia  ctsrulea. 
The  lily  of  the  valley  (  Convallaria  majalis)  was  in  flower  and 
moderately  abundant,  the  laurel  (Kaltnia  latifoHa)  was  common, 
and  in  many  places  the  woods  were  resplendent  with  the  gor- 
geous blossoms  of  the  beautiful  Bame-colored  azalea  (^za/en  calen- 
dulacea).  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  and  in  the  moist  and 
shady  woods  the  cinnamon  fern  ( Osmunda  cinnamomes)  grew 
in  abundance,  while  in  many  places  the  ground  was  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  Clayton's  fern  {Osmunda  claytoniana) . 
Among  other  ferns  met  with  were  Aspidium  acrosticAoldes, 
Pteris  aquilina,  and  Adiantunt  pedatum. 

The  bird  life  did  not  appear  to  be  very  abundant.  The  Robin, 
however,  was  tolerably  plentiful,  and  I  noticed  a  nest  doubtless 
constructed  by  this  species,  but  which  1  did  not  examine.  The 
Common  Yellowbird  {Spinus  tristis)  was  seen  in  open  ground 
near  the  lake,  and  in  the  woods  the  notes  of  the  Oven-bird 
Seiurus  aurocapillus)  were  frequently  to  be  heard.  The  thick 
growth  of  oak  and  other  bushes  on  the  summit  of  Bald  Knob 
afforded  excellent  shelter  for  ground  birds,  but  appeared  to  be 
monopolized  chiefly  by  the  Towhee  Bunting  {Pipilo  erythropk' 
tkalmus),  whose  notes  were  heard  more  frequently  than  the  birds 
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themselves  were  Been.  I  observed  n  Turkey  Buzzard  (  Catharies 
aura)  sailing  about  at  the  top  of  Bald  Knob,  and  was  after- 
wards  informed  that  the  nest  had  been  discovered  a  short  time 
previously,  in  a  somewhat  inaccessible  position  in  one  of  the 
crevices  among  the  rocks  at  the  summit,  but  I  did  not  secure  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  The  Wood  Thrush  (TWrrfiM  musieli- 
ntts)  frequented  the  mountain,  as  well  as  the  Least  Flycatcher 
{Emfidonax  minimus)  ^  which  is  not  found  in  Tidewater  and 
Middle  Vii^finia  in  the  breeding  season,  but  was  here  noticed  and 
heard  uttering  its  usual  cAebec.  The  note  of  a  Pewee  {Sayomis 
phceie)  was  also  heard.  The  common  Golden-win^^  Wood- 
pecker {_Colaptes  aura/as)  was  encountered,  and  a  pair  of  Hairy 
Woodpeckers  (^Dryobates  villosus)  was  observed  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion, and  from  their  excited  notes  and  actions  I  inferred  that  they 
probably  had  young.  A  single  specimen  of  the  Green  Heron 
(^Ardea  vtrescens)  was  seen  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  A  Cadiird 
(GaleoscopUs  carolineniis)  was  found  June  6  sitting  upon  its 
nest,  which  contained  four  eggs,  and  was  built  in  a  rhododen- 
dron on  the  bank  of  Little  Stony  Creek. 

It  was  of  especial  interest  to  meet  with  birds  of  the  Canadian 
fauna.  Of  the  Snowbird  (  yunco  hyemalis)  I  saw  in  all  about 
half  a  dozen  individuals,  the  males  in  beautiful  spring  plu- 
mage. One  pair  was  evidently  mated  and  kept  uttering  their 
sharp  alarm  note  chick,  but  though  I  searched  for  the  nest  for 
some  time  I  was  unable  to  find  it.  The  fact  of  their  breeding  in 
this  vicinity  is  not  new.*  The  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 
{^Dendroiea  carulescens)  seemed  to  be  not  uncommon,  and  their 
hoarse  b'Z-z-z-e-e  was  often  heard  proceeding  from  the  depths  of 
the  rhododendron  thickets.  Several  Chestnut-sided  Warblers 
(Dendroica  pennsylvanica)  were  noticed,  though  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  abundant.  The  Canada  Warbler  (Myiodioctes 
canadensis)  was  met  with  several  times ;  one  of  them  by  its 
actions  led  me  to  suspect  that  it  might  have  a  nest,  but  in  this  case 
I  was  also  unsuccessful  in  finding  one.  I  saw,  I  believe,  a  pair 
of  Blue  Yellow-backed  Warblers  {Compsothlypis  americana), 
but  was  not  certain  of  their  identification,  and  also  one  or  two  shy 
Thrushes  whose  species  I  did  not  determine.  None  of  the  other 
Dendroica  were  identified  during  my  short  stay,  and  the  very 
characteristic  note  of  the  Black-poll   {DeHdr»ica  striata)  was 

*  See  Aribuna  Columbiana,  pp.  63  and  97. 
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not  heard,  although  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  my  observation 
had  that  bird  been  at  all  common. 

The  Snowbirds  and  the  Warblers  I  have  mentioned  were  not 
observed  below  the  level  of  about  3000  feet. 

In  the  country  between  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain  and  Chris- 
tiansburg,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet,  were  found 
the  Wood  Thrush,  Towhee  Bunting,  Indigo  Bird,  Kingbird, 
Bay-Winged  Sparrow,  Catbird,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Red-winged 
Blackbird,  Common  Dove,  Crow,  Purple  Crackle,  Yellow  War- 
bler, Purple  Martin,  and  Night  Hawk,  or  Bull  Bat,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  South.  A  single  Red-headed  Woodpecker  {Afeianerpes 
erythrocephalus)  was  seen,  and  the  now  ubiquitous  English 
Sparrow  has  penetrated  into  even  this  comparatively  remote  part 
of  the  State.  A  small  colony  of  Clifl"Swallows  {Petrochelidon 
lunifrons)  had  attached  their  nests  to  the  shed  of  a  stable  at 
Blacksbu)^.  The  Quail  { Colinus  virffintanus)  was  said  to  be 
abundant. 

The  species  here  recorded  must  form  of  course,  but  a  very  insig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  birds  of  this  region.  The  recent  investi- 
gations of  Mr.  William  Brewster  in  Western  North  Carolina  will 
doubtless  prove  to  have  been  of  much  importance  and  interest, 
and  greatly  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  South. 


FIELD  NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  WASHINGTON 
COUNTY,    OREGON. 

BY  A.  W.  ANTHONY. 

Washington  County,  Oregon,  lies  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  ten  miles  south- 
■  west  of  the  Columbia  River,  at  its  nearest  point — far  enough 
away  to  catch  but  comparatively  few  of  its  many  sea  birds.  The 
Willamette  River,  about  eight  miles  to  the  east,  is  a  great  resort 
for  nearly  all  of  the  species  of  Ducks  known  to  the  State. 
These,  however,  are  seldom  seen  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county, 
except  as  they  fly  over  to  and  from  their  feeding  grounds,  owing 
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to  this  part  of  the  region  being  covered  by  a  very  dense  growth  of 
fir  and  pine,  and  lacking  suitable  bodies  of  water.  The  western 
half  of  the  county,  however,  is  more  open,  and  has  a  few  streams 
and  ponds.  The  only  body  of  water  of  any  size  is  Wapita  Lake, 
a  large,  shallow  marsh,  which  is  dry  during  the  summer  months. 
Here  water  birds  fairly  swarm  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring, 
and  a  few  were  found  nesting  along  the  stream  that  drains  the 
lake. 

The  coast  mountains,  which  border  this  region  on  the  west, 
doubtless  contain  many  species  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
county,  but  unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  visit  this  locality. 

My  observations  extended  from  February,  1884,  to  June,  1885, 
and  were  made  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaverton,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  Two  days  were  spent  in  the  central  part,  at 
Wapita  Lake,  early  in  November,  but  as  the  water  birds  had 
hardly  begun  to  arrive,  the  list  is  necessarily  very  incomplete.  A 
few  birds,  such  as  Olor  americanus,  O.  buccinator,  and  Ser- 
nicla  nigrescens  are  found  in  lai^e  numbers  on  the  Columbia 
River,  but  are  only  seen  in  Washington  County  as  they  fly  over 
during  migrations,  and  are  found  on  rare  occasions  on  Wapita 
Lake.  Other  species,  as  Pandion  haliaitus  caroUnensis^  Grus 
mexicana,  and  Grus  itmericana  were  more  or  less  common  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  but  were  only  seen  in  the  county  as  they 
flew  over  in  spring  and  fall,  none  being  known  to  stop. 

Altnough  the  winters  are  usually  very  mild,  with  very  little  if 
any  snow,  on  December  11,  1884,  a  very  heavy  snow  storm  set 
in,  accompanied  by  high  wind  from  the  northwest,  lasting  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  with  hardly  an  intermission.  Such  a  storm 
was  something  unheard  of  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  it  had 
the  effect  of  driving  a  great  many  of  our  winter  birds  south,  and 
doubtless  other  species  that  would  have  wintered  with  us  were 
driven  past  unnoticed.  After  the  storm,  lai^e  numbers  of  Star- 
nel/a  magna  neglecia,  and  Oreortyx  pictus  were  found  dead, 
either  frozen  or  starved.  Rrgulus  calendula,  R.  olivaceus, 
Thryothorus  bewickii  spilurus,  and  Troglodytes  kiemalis  paci- 
ficits,  were  not  to  be  found  at  all  after  the  storm,  nor  were  they 
noticed  in  any  number  during  the  spring  migration,  they  having 
chosen  other  routes  north. 

The  list  with  the  exception  of  a  few  species  which  were 
positively   identified — nne  or  two  spfcies   of  Hawks  and  Ducks 
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only — is  given  on  the  strength  of  my  having  taken  specimens, 
or  seen  the  birds  within  the  limits  of  the  region  under  cir- 
cumstances that  left  but  little  if  any  doubt  as  to  their  identity. 
The  list  is  necessarily  incomplete  in  many  respects,  as  almost 
the  entire  western  half  of  the  county  was  left  unexplored, 
and  other  regions  of  importance  were  neglected  owing  to 
lack  of  time.  The  region  about  Beaverton,  however,  was  thor- 
oughly worked  over,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  but  few  of  the  more 
common  species  escaped  me.  Several  species  of  Grebes,  Gulls, 
and  Shore  Birds  were  described  to  me  by  the  sportsmen  of  Wapita 
Lake  as  being  found  later  in  the  season  ;  but  as  I  was  unable  to 
visit  that  locality  at  the  proper  time,  many  interesting  species 
were  missed,  and  the  list  of  shore  and  water  biids  is  thus  left 
very  incomplete.  The  nomenclature  and  classification  is  that  of 
the  new  A.  O.  U.  Check  List. 

I.  Colymbus  nigricollis.  Ahirican  Eared  Grebe.  —  Common  nt 
Wapita  Lake. 

3.  Merganaer  americanua.  Ambricam  Mbrgamsbr. — A  Tew  seen  in 
December. 

3.     Merguiaer  Bcrrator.     Red-brbasted  Mergansbr. — Notui 


4.  Loptiodytes  cucullatus.  Hooded  Meroanser. — Quite  plentj  at 
Wapita  Lake  in  winter;  a  fen  seen  at  Beaverton  in  December. 

5.  Ana*  boactiaa.     Mallard. — Abundant  winter  resident;  afew  breed. 

6.  Anas   atrepera.     Gadwall. — Not  uncommon   during  migrations. 

7.  Anaa  coialinenaiB.  Green-wikged  Teal. — Abundant  in  winter; 
a  few  breed. 

8-     Dafila  acuta.     Pintail. — Abundant  in  fall  and  winter. 

9.  Aix  aponaa.     Wood  Duck. — Common  resident. 

10.  Aythya  affinia.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. — Quite  common  at  Wapita 
in  October. 

Another  species  of  Duck  was  seen,  probably  A.  cottaris,  but  it  was  not 
taken.     It  is  known  to  the  sportsmen  as  'River  Canvasback.' 

11.  Branta  canadensis.     Canada  Goosb. — Abundant  winter  resident. 
II.     Brant*  canadensia    hutchinsi.      Hutchins's   Goose. — The  moat 

abundant  of  our  Geese.  The  farmers  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
told  me  thnt  hundreds  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  destroyed  annually  by  this 
and  the  foregoing  species. 

13.  Branta  nigricans.  Black  Brant. — Occasionally  seen  flying  over 
in  apring  and  fall. 

14.  Olor  Columbian UB.  Whistling  Swan.— Rare  in  the  county.  Both 
O.  colambianus  and  O.  buccinator  are  common  on  the  Columbia  River 
during  the  winter,  O.  colnmbianus  is  occBsionnlly  found  on  Wapita 
Lake,  but  I  could  get  no  evidence  in  regard  to  the  presence  there  of  O. 
buccinator. 
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15.  Ardea  hcTodiaa.  Great  Blub  Heron. — Rare;  occaiionally  seen 
in  summer;  one  shot  in  December. 

16.  Agialitia  vocifera.  Killdbbr. — Common  in  the  western  part  of 
the  count/ ;  only  one  or  two  noted  at  BeaverCon. 

17.  Qallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. — Very  abundant  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  county  in  spring  and  fall ;  a  few  winter  at  Beaverton. 

18.  Qras  mesicana.  Sandhill  Cranb. — Very  common  fall  migrant; 
seen  but  once  in  spring. 

19.  Grua  americana.  Whooping  Cranb. — Rare;  seen  once  or  twice 
in  fait,  Bying  over  in  company  with  the  preceding. 

zo.  Rallus  virginianua.  Virginia  Rail. — A  few  were  seen  In  a  col- 
lection in  Portland,  and  I  was  told  tliat  they  were  common  at  Wapita  Lake 
during  summer. 

21.  Fulica  americana.  American  Coot. — Abundant  at  Wapita  during 
mirations  ;  a  few  breed. 

33.  Colinus  virginianua.  Bob-whiib. — Rare.  They  were  introduced 
some  time  since,  but  are  stiH  confined  to  a  few  favored  localities, 

23.  Oieortyx  pictuB.  Mountain  Partridgb. — Abundant.  This  little 
beauty  was  seen  everywhere  up  to  December  last,  when  the  big  storm  left 
hardly  enough  to  perpetuate  the  species.  The  plume  is  noticeable  in  the 
chick  just  from  the  egg,  in  the  form  of  a  little  tuft  of  down. 

34.  Dendragopua  obacunis  fuliginoBUa.  SooTV  Grousk. — Abundant 
resident.  During  the  winter  it  stays  high  up  in  the  firs  and  is  very  seldom 
noticed.  At  the  Rrst  indication  of  spring  the  males  begin  to  'hoot.'  This 
is  not  dissimilar  to  the 'booming' of  the  Prairie  Hen.  While  uttering  his 
love  notes  the  bird  may  usually  be  seen  about  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet 
fl-om  the  ground.  In  a  thick  llr,  his  tail  spread,  wings  drooping,  and  the 
air-sacks  on  either  side  of  the  neck  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The 
note  is  deep  and  resonant,  and  although  not  loud  can  be  heard  for  some 
distance.  It  ia  usually  repeated  from  five  to  seven  times,  the  first  being 
loudest,  gradually  decreasing  in  energy  to  the  last.  This  Grouse  is  an 
accomplished  ventriloquist;  1  have  often  looked  for  half  an  hour  for  one 
supposed  to  be  fifty  yards  in  front  of  me,  to  find  it  ait  far  in  the  rear. 
Nests  found  in  May  contained  from  five  to  seven  eggs. 

25.  Bonasa  umbellua  Babini.  Oregon  Rufites  Grouse. — Abundant. 
Has  all  the  habits  of  the  eastern  RufTed  Grouse,  but  is  fir  richer  in 
plumage. 

36.  Columba  faaciata.  Band-tailbd  Pigeon. — Common  summer  resi- 
dent. South  of  Beaverton  is  a  large  spring,  the  waters  of  which  contain 
some  mineral  which  has  great  attraction  for  these  Pigeons,  and  here  they 
are  always  to  be  found  in  large  numbers. 

17.     Zeiuiduni  macrouTa.  Mourning  Dove. — Common  during  si 

38.  Cathartea  aura.     Turkry  Buzzard.— Not  uncommon  in  si 

39.  Acciplter  veloi.      Sharp-shinned    Hawk.  —  A   1 
resident. 

30  Buteo  borealia  calurus.  Western  Redtail.— Common  resident. 
Very  shy  and  hard  to  approach. 
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31.     H^aStus   leucocephaluB.      Bald    Eaolb. — Rare.     Two   seen  in 
December. 
33.     Falco  columbarius.     Pigeon  Hawk. — Apparently  rare;   only  one 

33.  Falco  •parveriut.     Sparrow  Hawk. — Abundant  Bummer  reaident. 

34.  Pandion  hallaetuB  caiolinenais.  Osprev.— Rare  in  the  county; 
one  or  two  seen  flying  over  Beaverton  in  May. 

35.  UluU  cinerea.  Great  Gray  Owl. — Very  rare.  A  very  large 
Owl  wax  described  to  me  which  I  think  was  this  species. 

'  36.  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-whet  Owl.— Rare.  One  seen  in  July ; 
occasionally  heard  in  April. 

37.  MegBBcopa  asio  kennicottii.  Kbnnicott's  Screech  Owl. — A  not 
uncommon  resident  One  was  caught  in  a  steel-trap  set  in  a  deep  nar- 
row ditch.  As  the  trap  was  sunk  at  least  four  inches  under  the  water, 
and  was  not  baited,  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  how  the  bird  was  caught. 

38.  Bubo  viginianuB  aubaicticus.  Wiestbrn  Horned  Owi.. — Resi- 
dent; but  more  common  in  winter.  I  am  satisfied  that  var.  saturalior  is 
found  with  us  in  winter,  but  whether  in  summer.  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

39.  Glaucidium  gnoma.  Pvomv  Owl.— Common  resident.  Often 
seen  flying  about  in  the  bright  sunlight,  apparently  seeing  as  well  at  that 

40.  Dryobates  villosuB  harrisi.  Harris's  VVoodpecker. — Very  com- 
mon resident. 

41.  DryobatCB  pubeBcens.  Downy  Woodpecker. —  Not  so  common 
as  the  preceding. 

42.  Dryobates  pubescenB  gaiidneii.  Gaikdner's  Woodpecker. — 
Seems  to  he  very  rare;  only  one  or  two  seen. 

43-  Spta}rrapicuB  ruber.  Rbd-brbastbp  Sapslcker, — Common  resi- 
dent. Seems  to  prefer  the  orchards  to  the  forests,  although  often  seen 
in  the  maples.  A  puir  were  seen  excavating  for  a  nest  April  10,  but 
as  it  was  in  a  very  large  stub,  and  fifty  feel  from  the  ground,  they  were 
allowed  to  raise  their  brood  in  peace. 

44.  CeoptaliBus  pileatUB.  Pilbated  Woodpecker.  'Wood-cock'  of 
the  natives. —  Found  everj'where  where  the  timber  is  thick  and  heavy. 
I  have  often  walked  up  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  one  of  these  Woodpeckers 
and  watched  him  for  some  time  before  he  took  fright. 

45.  Melanerpes  torquatus.  Lewis's  Woodpecker.^  Common  resi- 
lient. Seems  to  have  quite  an  attachment  for  certain  localities,  common- 
ly oak  limber,  where  the  same  birds  are  always  to  be  found. 

46.  Colaptea  cafor.  Red-shaptei>  Flicker.  —  Abundant  resident. 
Since  the  new  subspecies  tsfuraf/or  was  assigned  to  this  district  by  Mr. 
Ridgway,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  disposal  to  make  of  this 
bird. 

47.  Cbordeiles  virginiaaus  taenryi.  Western  Nighthawk. —  Abun- 
dant during  summer.     Nesls  in  openings  in  the  timber. 

48.  ChKtura  vauxt.  Vaux's  Swift. —  Common  summer  resident. 
Hunts  in  flocks  of  fifteen   or  twenty.     A  pair  were  found   nesting  in  a 
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very  large  stub  late  in  May.  The  nest,  however,  was  inaccessible.  The 
birds  would  circle  about  fully  two  hundred  feet  above  the  stub  until 
directly  over  the  opening,  then  durting  down  like  a  flaBh  would  disappear 
with  a  sharp  twitter. 

49.  Trochilus  rufus.  Ri;FOt;s-BACKei>  Hummiiigbiri>.  — Abundant. 
Breeds  nearly  everywhere.  Nests  were  found  in  ferns,  in  bushes,  trees, 
and  the  vines  overhanging  old  embankments.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
moBt  favored  locality,  six  nests  being  found  in  an  old  railroad  cut,  in 
May  and  June.     In  July  they  all  disappear. 

.;o.  TyrannuB  vociferans.  Cassin's  KiNOBiRD. —  Rare.  A  few  were 
seen  in  May,  1885. 

51.  ContopuB  borealiB.  Olive-sided  Flvcatcher.  —  Common  in 
upring;  a  feiv  breed.  Often  seen  perched  on  the  top  of  the  talleet  firs, 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 

51.  ContopuB  richardHonl.  Western  Wood  Pewee. —  Very  com- 
mon summer  resident.  It  seems  to  prefer  a  less  elevated  perch  than  the 
preceding,  and  is  often  seen  to  descend  almost  to  the  ground  to  snap  up 
a  passing  insect.  The  nest  is  saddled  upon  the  limb,  generally  well  out 
from  the  body  of  the  tree  on  a  horizontal  branch,  and  usually  quite  well 
up  in  a  deciduous  tree,  often  an  alder. 

53-  Bmpidonaz  pusillua.  Little  Flvcatciier — The  mostcommon 
of  our  Flycatchers.  It  is  not  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the 
inhabitants,  both  being  called  'Peach-brigade,'  from  the  note  of  C.  rich- 
ardsoni.  E.  pusiilus  ieem»  to  prefer  even  a  less  elevated  perch  than  C. 
riciardsoai,  and  is  oftener  seen  perched  on  the  weed  and  grass  stem* 
than  elsewhere.  Nests  found  in  July  were  in  the  forks  of  the  tall  rank 
ferns,  generally  about  3  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground. 

54.  Otocoiis  alpeatriB  leucoUema.  Pallid  Horned  Lark. — Not  un- 
winter,  in  company  with  AhIAus  fenfilvanicus. 
Otocoris  alpcBtiiB  strigata.  Streaked  Horned  Lark. —  A  rather 
nmer  resident.  A  nest  found  May  zi  was  built  in  a  hole 
about  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  composed  of 
dry  grasses  and  line  roots,  lined  with  fine  dry  roots  and  a  few  horse  hairs. 
It  contained  three  fresh  eggs.  The  bird  was  flushed  from  the  eggs  al^er 
dark,  and  I  suppose  must  have  been  unable  to  find  her  way  back,  for 
although  I  watched  the  nest  for  several  days  she  was  not  seen  to  go  near 
it  again. 

56.  CorvUB  corax  sinuatus.  American  Raven.  Not  uncommon 
resident.     Often  seen  flying  over  at  Beaverton. 

57.  CoTvuB  americanus.  American  Crow. — Not  common.  A  few 
are  seen  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

58.  Corvus  camivorus.  Northwest  Crow. — Rare;  a  few  were  seen 
at  Beaverton  that  had  wandered  from  the  Willamette  River. 

59.  Pica  pica  hudsoniea.  American  Magpie.— Rare  resident.  A 
few  are  found  in  favored  lotalilies. 

60.  Cyanocitta  stelleri,  Stellcr's  Jay. — A  very  common  resident. 
The  same  noisy,  knowing  fellow  that  is  found  everywhere  in  the  West.  The 
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nest  is  a  very  bulky  affair,  built  of  large  sticks  and  twigs,  with  a  good  Bup- 
plyof  mud,  and  lined  witli  line,  dry  grass.  One  found  in  April  was  eight 
feet  up  in  a  small  fir.  It  contained  four  bright  blue  eggs,  with  a  few  light 
brown  spots  on  the  large  end. 

61.  Aphelocoma  califomica.  California  Jay. — Rare.  A  few  were 
seen  at  Beaverton  in  October,  It  seems  to  be  more  common  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county. 

61.  PerisoreuB  obscurus.  Orecon  Jav. — Common  winter  resident. 
Fearless  is  an  appropriate  term  to  use  in  relation  to  this  bird;  it  seems 
utterly  devoid  of  fear.  While  dressing  deer  in  the  thick  timber  1  have  been 
almost  covered  with  Jays  llyingdown  from  the  neighboring  trees.  They 
would  settle  on  my  back,  head,  or  shoulders,  tugging  and  pulling  at  each 
loose  shred  of  my  coat  until  one  would  think  that  their  only  object  was  to 
help  me  in  all  ways  possible.  At  such  times  their  only  note  Is  a  low,  plain- 
In  March  they  depart  for  the  mountains  to  breed,  although  a  few  some- 
times stay  and  breed  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  county.  On  March 
31,  1SS4,  I  took  a  nest  and  set  of  five  eggs,  which  1  think  are  the  first 
discovered.  The  nest  was  placed  about  eighty-five  feet  from  the  ground  in 
a  tir,  very  well  concealed.  It  was  built  close  against  the  trunk,  and  was 
composed  of  sticks,  twigs,  and  moss,  rather  loosely  put  together,  and 
lined  with  cow  hair,  a  few  bunches  of  wool,  and  one  or  two  feathers  of 
Bonaaa.  It  measured:  Inside  diameter,  3.12  inches;  depth,  1.85  inches; 
outside  diameter,  1.75  inches;  depth,  5  inches.  The  eggs  were  five,  very 
light  blue,  with  a  grayish  cast,  thickly  covered  with  spots  of  brown  and 
lilac,  collected  chiefly  on  the  larger  end.  In  one  specimen  were  a  few  black 
hair-like  lines  over  the  large  end.  They  are  now  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  The  breeding  of  this  Jay  here  is  a  departure  from  its 
usual  habits,  I  think. 

63.  AgelaiuB  ph<zniceuB.  Rkd-winged  Blackbird. — Not  common  at 
Beaverton.  This  and  the  two  following  species  are  rather  rare  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  but  were  very  abundanl  in  the  tules  about 
Wapita  Lake. 

64.  AgelaiuB  gubemator.  Bicolorbd  Blackbird. — A  few  seen  at 
Beaverton.     Abundant  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

^5'  AgelaiuB  tricolor.  Trilolored  Blackbird. — The  same  remarks 
apply  to  this  as  to  the  preceding. 

66.  Stumella  magna  neglects.  Western  Meadow  Lark. — Common. 
Hundreds  were  snowed  under  in  the  blizzard  last  winter,  and  were  afler- 
wards  found  dead,  in  little  companies  of  six  or  eight. 

67.  ScolecophaguB  cyanocepbaluB.  Bkbwbk's  Blackbird. — Abun- 
dant summer  resident.  A  few  are  seen  throughout  the  winter;  breeds  in 
the  deep  gras^i  and  weeds  along  the  ditch  banks.  In  the  fall  of  18S4  a  pair 
of  partial  albinos  were  shot  in  company.  They  were  alone,  rather  an  un- 
usual occurrence  at  this  season,  and  the  only  Blackbirds  seen  for  some 
time.  During  the  liprjng  of  1SS5,  while  this  species  was  migrating, 
albinos  were  very  plenty.     At  one  lime  two  were  seen   in  a  flock  of  a 
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dozen,  one  much  spotted  with  white,  the  other  with  two  or  three  white 
feathers  in  the  centre  of  the  tail.  Again,  in  a  flock  of  tllleen,  four  of  these 
abnormal  plumaged  birds  were  found,  ranging  from  one  with  a  few  white 
blotches  on  the  breast  and  back,  to  one  nearly  half  white.  Another  waaeeen 
with  two  broad  white  barB  on  each  wing ;  another  with  white  feathers  in 
each  side  of  the  tail,  lilie  a  Junco;  while  another  had  a  white  spot  on  the 
back  and  a  white  ring  around  each  eye,  giving  it  a  very  wise  and  Owl-like 
expression.  1  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  shoot  one  hundred  specimens 
of  ScoUcopkagm  al  random  during  the  spring  migration  without  finding 
one  or  more  with  white  markings.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  all 
of  these  birds  disappeared  before  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season. 

63.  CoccothrauBtea  vespertina.  Evekino  Gkosbhak. — Very  common 
in  winter.  In  Portland  I  saw  mounted  specimens,  and  was  told  that  they 
were  a  native  of  Japan,  having  been  imported  to  this  country  some  time 
ago.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  story  was  well  circulated  and  generally 
believed;  however,  some  assured  me  that  the  bird  was  brought  from  Aus- 
tralia and  not  from  Japan.  During  the  winter  C.  vtsferlina  is  common 
everywhere,  but  as  it  keeps  well  in  the  tops  of  the  pines  and  lirs,  it  is  not 
usually  noticed.  In  Portland,  however,  their  habits  difler,  large  flocks 
being  seen  feeding  in  the  maples  and  picking  up  the  fallen  seeds  at  the 
very  feet  of  the  passing  crowd.  I  am  satisfied  that  several  pairs  bred  near 
Beaverton  this  spring,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  the  exact  locality. 

69.  Carpodacus  purpureuB  califoTnicus.  California  PtTRPLB  Finch. — 
Abundant  until  December ;  appears  again  the  last  of  January. 

70.  Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  Red  Crossbill. — Rare  during  migra- 
tions ;  more  common  in  the  coast  mountains  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county. 

71.  Loxiai  leuGoptera.  Whitb-winged  Crossbill. — Very  rare;  two 
or  three  seen  during  the  storm  of  December  last. 

72.  Spinus  tristia.  American  Goldfinch. — Abundant  aummer  resi- 
dent. In  the  fall  flocks  of  thousands  were  seen  feeding  on  the  seeds  of 
the  thistle. 

73.  Spinus  pinus.  Piwh  Fi.vch. — Common  during  migrationsi  fly- 
ing about  in  noisy,  restless  flocks,  olten  in  company  with  the  preceding. 

74.  PasaeKulua  Mmdwichensis  alaudinua.  Western  Savanna 
Sparrow. — Rare.    Found  only  during  migrations. 

75.  PoocKtes  gramineuB  conlii 
'Ground  Bird,'  'Gray  Bird,'  of  the  r 
found  everywhere  in  the  open  country. 

76.  Zonotrichia  gambeli.  Gambul's  Wmite-crownsd  Sparrow. — 
Abundant  summer  resident.  Arrives  in  full  song,  and  is  heard  almost 
constantly  during  the  breeding  season,  oQen  alter  dark.  After  the  first 
brood  leaves  the  nest  the  White-crowns  disappear  from  about  Beaverton, 
and  become  more  common  on  the  hills  and  higher  lands,  where  a  second, 
and  often  a  third,  brood  is  raised. 

77.  Zonotrichia    coronata.      Golubm-crow.s'ed     Sparrow.  —  Rather 
ring  migrations;  stopping  only  for  a  few  days.     Very  shy  and 
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silent  during  their  stay.     Airivea  nearly  or  quite  two  weeks  later  than 
the  preceding. 

7S.  Spizella  BocialiB  arizonK.  Arizona  Ckippin'g  Sparrow. — Com- 
mon summer  resident.  Son^  and  habits  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
eastern  bird. 

79.  J  unco  hy  em  alia  oregonua.  Oreoos  Junco. — Abundant  through- 
out the  year.  Breeds  everywhere,  raising  three  and  olten  four  broods.  In 
March,  18S4,  an  almost  pure  albino  was  seen  near  Beaverton.  He  escaped 
me,  however,  and  although  he  stayed  in  that  locality  until  June,  I  was 
unable  to  secure  him.  In  May,  1S85.  however,  I  saw  him  from  a  passing 
railway  train,  and  on  my  return  next  day.  with  a  gun,  he  was  easily 
secured,  and  proved  to  be  a  male  that  had  evidently  raised  a  brood  in  the 
vicinity.  His  mate  was  in  normal  plumage,  and  several  young  birds  seen 
near  by,  and  supposed  to  be  hit  family,  were  also  normal.  A  very  careful 
examination  and  dissection  of  the  male  failed  to  discover  anything  wrong 
with  his  health,  and  no  'tape  worms'*  'could  be  found.  Upon  inquiry 
among  tlie  farmers  in  the  vicinity  I  found  that  the  bird  was  well  knowfn  to 
them,  and  that  it  had  been  seen  for  at  least  two  seasons  before  it  came  un- 
der my  notice.  They  told  me  that  it  had  always  nested  in  the  same 
place — a  cUy  bank  covered  by  a  few  low  bushes.  Here  it  was  always  to 
be  found  until  about  the  last  of  June,  when  it  disappeared,  and  would  not 
be  seen  again  until  the  following  spring.  The  eggs  of  this  species  vary 
greatly,  some  being  very  heavily  marked,  while  others  are  almost  spotless. 

80.  Melaapiia  faaciata  gututa.  Rustv  Song  Sparrow.— Very  com- 
mon resident,  though  less  abundant  in  winter.  A  nest  of  this  species. 
taken  in  May,  contained  three  eggs  of  Melospica  and  one  of  Pipito  macu- 
la tm  oregouut. 

81.  Meloapisa  faaciata  rufioa.  Sooty  Song  Sparrow. — Not  common  \ 
a  few  seen  in  winter. 

8s.  PaBBerella  iliaca  unalaahkensia.  Townsends  Sparrow.— Not 
common ;  a  few  are  seen  in  spring  and  fall,  and  occnsionall)'  during  win- 
ter. Very  shy.  keeping  in  the  tangled  thickets  of  rose  hushes.  Specimens 
taken  in  Southwestern  Oregon  are  of  a  darker  and  more  sooty  cast  than 
any  I  have  seen  from  other  localities. 

83.  Pipilo  maculatua  oregonus.  Oregon  Towhee.— Common  resi- 
dent; rather  rare  in  same  locality  in  winter.  Nests  in  old  brush  piles  and 
very  dense  thickets.     An  egg  was  found  in  a  nest  of  Mitoipiza  guttata. 

S4.  Paaaerina  amizna.  Lazuli  Finch. — Not  common.  Seen  in  spring 
and  fall ;  rarely  in  summer. 

85.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Western  Tanagrr. — Common  summer 
resident.  Frequents  the  deepest  evergreen  forests,  but  it  is  often  found 
in  the  deciduous  growth.  Its  song  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  (/>.  trytiraaielas). 

86.  Progne  subis.     Purplk  Martin. — One  seen  in  May. 

87.  P^trochelidon  lunlfronB.     Clipp    Swallow. — Abundant  s 

•  See  Auk.  Vol.  II.  .No.  1,  p.  113. 
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resident.     A  colonj'  of  about  two  hundred  built  at  Beaverton  this  spring, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  memorj  of  its  inhabitants. 

88.  Hirundo  eTythrogaster.  Barn  Swallow. — Rather  rare;  seen  for 
a  few  days  only  in  spring  and  fall. 

89.  Tachycineta  bicolor.  Wkitb-bellibd  Swallow.  —  Abundant 
summer  resident.     Builds  in  hallow  stubs  and  Woodpeclcer  holes. 

90.  TmchycinetB  thalasBina.  V10LET.ORBEM  Swallow. — Verj-  com- 
mon migmnt.     A  few  stay  to  breed,  nesting  in  colonies  in  hollow  stubs. 

91.  AmpellB  cedromm.  Cedar  Waxwino. — Common  throughout 
the  summer. 

93.  Viieo  gilvua.  Warbling  Virbo. — Common  summer  resident. 
Frequents  deciduous  trees,  and  is  often  seen  darting  out  after  passing 
insects.     Very  restless,  and  sings  almost  constantly. 

93.  Vireo  solitarius  caaaini.  Cassin's  Virko. — Summer  resident ; 
more  common  than  the  preceding.  Frequents  the  conilerous  growth,  but 
is  often  found  in  the  alders  and  aspens. 

In  variety  and  richness  of  notes  Cassin's  Vireo  is  not  surpassed,  if 
equated  by  any  of  our  Vireos.  Its  clear,  metallic  notes  ring  through  Our 
forests  from  earliest  dawn  until  dark.  Nests  were  found  in  oaks  and  alders. 
Both  nests  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  Vlrro  gilvus. 

94.  Helminthopila  celata  lutesceas.  Lutbscbnt  Warblbr. — Com- 
mon summer  resident.  Nests  on  the  ground,  and  is  very  shy  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest.  During  the  migrations  it  frequents  the  tops  of  low 
shrubbery  and  the  smaller  trees,  whence  it  is  often  seen  darting  out  after 
passing  insects.  More  frequently  on  the  ground  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. Its  song,  though  short  and  simple,  U  quite  pleasing,  consisting  of  a 
few  sweet  trills  and  ending  with  a  rising  inflection. 

95.  Deadroioa  KStiva.     Ysllow   Warbler. — An   abundant  ■ 
resident.  Frequents  the  deciduous  trees  more   than  the  following,  a 
less  on  the  ground. 

96.  Dendtoica  auduboni.  Audubon's  Warbler.  —  Very  i 
migrant;  a  few  breed  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  county.  The 
Audubon  is  the  first  Warbler  to  arrive  here  in  the  spring,  and  is  first  seen 
about  March  i,  usually  coming.in  pairs  or  a  company  of  pairs.  Its  habits 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  common  Yellow-rump. 

97.  Dendroica  townsendi.  Townsend's  Warbler.— Rare.  One  seen 
in  the  spring  of  1884. 

98.  Dendroica  nigrescens.  B lack-thro atbo  Gray  Warbler. — 
A  quite  common  summer  resident.  Frequents  the  thick  firs,  seldom 
being  seen  in  deciduous  trees  until  the  breeding  season.  Of  its  nesting 
habits  I  could  learn  next  to  nothing,  although  for  days  I  followed  birds 
that  I  was  sure  were  building.  At  this  time  they  are  quite  shy  and 
retired  in  their  hnbita,  frequenting  the  younger  growth  of  firs,  and 
thickets  of  alder  and  willow,  so  dense  that  one  can  scarcely  see  a  rod  in 
advance.  It  often  requires  considerable  patience  and  perseverance  to 
secure  this  little  sylph.  I  have  followed  one  for  as  much  as  half-a-mile 
through  the  thickets  while,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  it  led  me  on,  fluttering 
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occasionaMy  into  sight  for  an  instant,  a   few  feet  ahead,  and  the  next 
minute  uttering  its  long  as  far  in  the  rear. 

99.  Geothl/pis  macgiUlvrmj'i.  Macoillivray's  Warblbr. — Common 
summer  resident;  frequents  the  lovr,  tangled  shrubberv.  and  is  much  on 
the  ground.  Q^iiCe  thy  in  ite  habits.  Its  alarm  note  is  a  single  cliai, 
given  with  considerable  spirit  by  both  sexes,  when  disturbed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest.  A  nest,  found  June  1,  was  in  a  small  haiei  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  composed  of  dry  grass  and  lined  with  finer  grass  and  a 
few  horse  hairs.     It  contained  four  young  about  five  days  old. 

100.  Geothlypia  tricliaa  occi  den  talis,  Westbrm  Ybllow-throat. — Very 
common  summer  resident.  Pacific  coast  Yellow-throats  are  of  a  richer 
yellow  than  specimens  from  the  Atlantic,  some  very  fine  males  being  of  a 
rich  orange  on  the  throat. 

loi.  Icteria  viiens  longicauda.  Lono-tailed  Chat. — \  rare  summer 
visitor.     Very  retired  In  its  habils. 

101.  Sylvania  pusilla  pileotata.  Pilbolatbd  Wakblbr. — Rather  a 
'  rare  migrant. 

103.  AntbuB  pensilvanicus.  American  Pipit.— Abundant  for  a.  few 
days  during  migrations.  Seen  in  large  restless  flocks  in  company  witb 
Olacerit  alpeslrh  Uvcolama. 

104.  Salpinctea  obBoletua.  Rock  Wren. — Very  rare;  probably  a 
wanderer  from  the  mounUins.     One  taken  in  May,  iSSj. 

105.  Thryothorua  bewicldi  apilurus.  Vigors's  ^VRBH. — Q^ite  common 
up  to  December  15,  1884,  when  the  snow  drove  it  south.  Only  three  were 
seen  this  -spring  (,885). 

■06.  Troglodytes  aSdon  parkmani.  Parkman's  Wren.— Very  common 
summer  resident;  has  all  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  Eastern  bird. 

107.  AnoTthura  troglodytes  pa^Rcus.  Western  Winter  Wkkn. — 
Common  winter  resident.  Generally  found  in  some  brush  pile  in  the 
deep  timber.  Its  song,  frequently  heard  in  December  and  January,  is 
quite  low,  but  remarkably  sweet,  clear,  and  liquid. 

id3.  CiatottaoruB.  palustriB.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. — Summer 
resident;  not  very  common;  in  favorable  localities  stays  until  quite 
late. 

109.  Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata.  Slender-billed  Nuthatch. — 
A  not  uncommon  resident.  Keeps  well  in  the  pines  and  firs,  with  the 
following- 

iio.  8itt« pygnuea-  Pvamv  Nlthatch. — Rather  rare;  a  few  seen  in 
spring. 

lit.  PsaltriparuB  minimus.  Bush-tit. — Common  resident;  breeds 
in  the  thickets  of  ash  and  willow.  Their  beautiful  pensile  nests  seem  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird. 

111.  Paras  «trie«pilluB  occidentalis.  Oregon  Chickadee. — Very  com- 
mon resident,  with  all  the  habits  of  the  eastern  atricapulas. 

113.  Parus  tufescena.  ChestnuT'B.\ckbd  Chickadee.  — Common 
winter  resident  First  seen  in  December  in  company  with  ofciyen^a/w. 
A  few  lingered  to  breed,  but  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  first  brood  was 
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nised.  A  nest  was  found  on  April  j8,  jn  a  big  fir  stub,  three  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter.  About  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  was  a  hole,  not 
over  an  inch  in  diameter,  running  horizontally  three  inches,  then  turning 
downward  for  six  inches  t)efore  opening  out  into  the  nest,  which  was  of 
cow  and  rabbit  hair.     It  contained  seven  eggs,  with  large  embryos. 

114.  Regulus  caletidula.  Rubv-crownbd  KiNaLsT. — Not  uncommon 
winter  resident.  Usuaity  seen  in  company  with  tlie  two  following  species. 
The  Ruby-crown  of  this  region  is  darker  than  those  taken  farther  east. 

115.  Regulus  Batrapa  alivaeeuB.  Golden-crown&d  Kcndlet. — Much 
more  common  than  the  preceding.  Usually  seen  throughout  the  winter. 
Our  cold  weather  of  last  winter,  however,  drove  all  the  Kinglets  south, 
and  the  lew  which  returned  were  very  tardj.  The  Golden-crowns, 
however,  must  have  chosen  a  different  route  north,  for  only  live  or  six 
were  seen  during  the  spring  migration,  in  place  of  the  thousands  in  the 
spring  of  :8S4. 

116.  Tuidus  uatulatus.  Russet-backsd  Thrush. — Not  uncommon 
summer  resident.  During  the  first  week  after  its  arrival  it  is  very  shy  and 
silent,  keeping  in  the  darkest  and  deepest  thickets,  uttering  a  single 
tiaci  of  alarm  when  disturbed.  As  their  numbers  increase,  a  few 
are  heard  singing  nt  dusk  and  in  the  early  morning;  by  the  time  they 
have  all  arrived  the  woods  fairly  ring  with  the  clear  metallic  song  of  this 
and  the  following  species.     It  nests  in  dark  secluded  thickets. 

117.  Turdtis  aonalaschkK.  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush. — Common  sum- 
mer resident.  Arrives  about  April  20,  with  the  preceding,  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  habits  and  song. 

1 18.  Merula  migratoria  propinqua.  Wbstkrn  Robin.  —  Abundant 
nearly  the  entire  year,  only  leaving  for  a  few  days  in  the  wet  season. 
Several  having  white  markings  were  noted;  and  one  nearly  or  quite  pure 
albino  was  seen. 

119.  Heapeiocichla  navia.  Varied  Rob im.  'Mountain  Robin, "Swamp 
Robin'  of  the  natives. — An  abundant  winter  resident;  first  seen  late  in 
September.  When  they  first  arrive  they  are  very  shy  and  keep  in  the  dark- 
est recesses  of  the  fir  forests,  where  only  the  cluck  of  alarm,  or  an  occa- 
sional call-nole  is  heard.  As  their  numl>ers  increase  they  are  seen  in  flocks 
feeding  in  the  meadows.  In  December  and  January  they  were  quite  tame, 
coming  about  the  farm-houses  and  orchards,  feeding  on  frozen  apples  and 
whatever  they  could  pick  up.  Specimens  taken  during  the  heavy  storms 
last  winter  (i884-'8s)  were  mere  skeletons  and  in  very  ragged  plumage; 
some  taken  in  January  were  still  moulting.  One  bird  was  seen  wHh  a 
white  patch  as  large  as  a  silver  half-dollar  between  the  wings.  They  usu- 
ally leave  for  the  north  before  the  last  of  March,  although  a  few  linger  into 
April,  and  show  the  same  shy  disposition  as  the  September  birds. 

no.  Sialia  mexicana.  California  Bll'sbird — Very  common  sum- 
mer resident.  The  Bluebird  is  the  same  cheery,  happy  fellow  here  that  he 
is  everywhere.  Nests  in  hollow  stubs  or  dead  trees,  from  four  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  up. 
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AN  ORNITHOLOGICAL    RECONNAISSANCE  IN 
WESTERN   NORTH    CAROLINA. 

BY     WILLIAM     BREWSTER. 

(Contluded  Jrem  p.  rri.) 

63.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Ykllow-throatkd  Virbo. — ThisVireo  wsk  not 
met  with  in  either  Buncombe  or  Yancy  Counties,  but  a  few  were  eeen 
about  Old  Fort,  and  in  Jackson  and  Macon  Counties  it  was  rather  common, 
haunting  open  oak  woodlands  from  the  lower  vallevs  (Franklin)  to  about 
4000  feet  (Highlands).  The  song  was  less  rich  and  full  than  at  the  North, 
but  otherwise  similar. 

64.  Vireo noveboraconsia.  Wbitk-hybd  Vireo.— -Found  only  in  the 
lower  valleys,  where  it  occurred  sparingly  and  at  rather  wide  inlervali  in 
thickets  bordering  streams. 

65.  Vireo  olivaceua.  Red-eyed  Vireo. — Common  everywhere  below 
4000  feet,  but  nowhere  as  abundant  as  at  the  North.  The  song  was  nor- 
mal, but  the  single  specimen  taken  (at  Sylva,  May  30)  differs  from  any 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  lacking  the  usual  ashy  of  the  head  and  greenish 
suffusion  over  the  back,  the  entire  upper  pnrts  being  nearly  concolor 
and  of  a  dull  smoky  brown.  It  is  possible  that  a  good  series  of  specimens 
will  prove  these  differences  to  be  characteristic  of  birds  from  this  region' 

66.  Vireo  gilvua.  Warblino  Vikbo — Found  only  at  Old  Fort  and 
along  the  Svrannanoa  River  near  Asheville.  It  was  common  in  both  locali- 
ties, but  especially  so  in  the  red  birches,  sycamores, and  maples  over* 
hanging  the  Swannanoa,  where  three  or  four  were  often  heard  singing  in 
adjoining  trees. 

67.  Mniotilta  v»ria.  Biack-and-white  Crbepbr. — Very  common  in 
harchrood  forests,  ranging  to  at  least  4500  feet  (near  Highlands).  Song 
normal. 

68.  HelminthophiU  chrysoptera.  Golden-winged  Warbler. — Com- 
mon in  Jackson  and  Macon  Counties,  ranging  from  2000  to  4100  feet,  and 
haunting  open  oak  woodlands,  and  second  growth  on  hillsides.  In 
many  such  tracts  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic 
species;  in  others,  apparently  similar  in  every  way,  it  was  nearly  or  quite 
wanting.  The  males  sang  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  and  were  very 
shy;  the  song  is  precisely  as  at  the  North.  I  did  not  find  the  species  in 
either  Buncombe  or  Yancy  Counties. 

69.  CompBOthlypis  americana.  Blue  Vellow-backed  Warbler. — Ir- 
regularly distributed  and  common  nowhere.  I  found  a  few  at  Old  Fort 
(McDowell  County),  one  on  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad  near  Asheville, 
one  at  Franklin,  and  several  between  Franklin  and  Highlands.  All  these 
were  in  hardwood  timber,  singing  in  Ihe  tops  of  the  taller  trees.  I  saw 
none  at  Highlands,  although  many  of  the  trees  there  were  hung  with  Ustied 
'moss.'  In  the  localities  where  my  specimens  were  found  there  was 
neither  Umea  nor  Tillandsia. 
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70.  DendroicB  Kativa.  Yellow  Warbler. — Abundant  everywhere 
below  1800  feet,  eepeciallj'  in  willowB  and  sjcamores  along  the  banks  of 
«trPHiiiB.  Throughout  the  region  its  song  was  very  different  from  that  of 
our  northern  bird  and  bore  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  song  of  the 
Nashville  Warbler,  for  which,  indeed,  I  at  first  mistook  it. 

71.  Dendroica  c«nile«eens.  Black-throated  Blub  Warblbr. — I 
heard  the  first  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  on  the  crest  of  the  Cowee 
Mountains,  but  at  the  time  supposed  it  to  be  a  belated  migrant.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  others  were  met  with  at  Cullasaja  Falls,  and 
along  the  road  between  that  point  and  Highlands  many  were  seen  or 
heard.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Highlands  they  were  everywhere  numer- 
ous, and  in  the  extensive  rhododendron  swamps,  literally  swarming 
and  evidently  settled  for  the  season,  if  not  actually  breeding.  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton  tells  me  that  he  regularly  hears  them  singing  in  these  swamps  through 
June  and  July,  but  he  has  never  found  the  nest.  On  the  Black  Mountains 
they  were  scarcely  less  numerous  in  belts  of  rhododendrons  bordering 
atreams  at  between  3200  and  4500  feet,  but  curiously  enough  none  were 
seen  above  the  latter  elevation,  although  the  balsam  forests  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  these  mountains  would  seem  to  furnish  congenial  haunts. 

72.  Dendrolc«  penaylvanica.  Chbstnut-sided  Warblbb.  —  Gener, 
ally  distributed  between  1000  and  4Qcn  feet,  but  nowhere  really  numerous. 
Indeed,  I  rarely  saw  more  than  one  or  two  in  any  single  day.  As  in 
New  England,  they  frequented  wood  edges  and  openings,  especially  such 
as  were  bordered  by  thickets  of  blackberry  bushes  or  hazels.  They  were 
also  found  in  rhododendrons.     The  song  was  perfectly  normal. 

73.  Dendroica  blockbumiK.  Blackburnian  Warblbr.— In  Jackson 
and  Macon  Counties  this  Warbler  was  abundant  everywhere  above  3000 
feet,  but  I  heard  only  one  in  Yancy  County, — on  the  side  of  the  Black 
Mountains  at  3300  feet.  On  the  crest  of  the  Cowee  Range,  and  about 
Highlands,  they  were  among  the  commonest  and  most  conspicuoui 
woodland  birds,  frequenting  old  oak  timber  interspersed  with  hemlocks 
or  bordering  hemlock  swamps.  In  these  evergreens  they  were  evidently 
breeding,  or  about  to  breed,  for  the  males  were  in  full  song  and  paired, 
and  I  noticed  that  each  had  its  particular  hemlock  which  it  guarded  with 
jealous  care,  driving  away  all  other  small  birds  that  came  into  or  near  it. 
The  song  here  was  peculiar,  but  still  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  be  unrecogniz- 
able. Several  males  which  I  shot  near  Highlands  differ  from  northern 
specimens  in  having  the  orange  of  the  throat  duller  and  paler. 

74.  Dendroica  dominica.  Yellow-throated  Wahblkr.  —  Met  with 
only  twice,  near  Old  Fort,  May  13,  and  at  Sylva,  May  30.  At  the  former 
place  one  was  heard  singing;  at  the  latter  n  pair  were  feeding  full-fledged 
young.  I  shot  the  male  and  found,  as  I  enpected,  that  it  was  a  typical 
dominica. 

75.  Dendroica  virena.  Black-throatbd  Green  Warblkr.  —  Very 
(furiously,  this  species  was  detected  only  on  (he  Black  Mountains,  where 
it  was  confined  to  the  balsam  forests,  al>ove  5000  feet.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  birds  here,  and  apparently  settled  for 

The  song  was  perfectly  normal. 
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76.  Dendroics  diBColoT.  Prairie  Warbler. — Met  with  only  at  Old 
Port,  where  it  was  common  in  brush-grown  pastures  and  tracts  of  ^ung 
second-growcli  on  hillsides. 

77-  Seiunis  auroca.piIIuB.  Ovenbird. — The  open  oak  woodlands,  so 
prevalent  in  this  region,  are  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Ovenbird.  and  throughout  them  it  is  one  of  the  commoneet  and  most 
characteriatic  summer  birds.     I  did  not  find  it  above  4500  feet. 

78.  Seiurua  motaciUa.  Large-billed  Water-Tmrpsh. — Only  four 
individuals  met  with,  two  in  rhododendron  swamps  near  >lighlandB,  the 
others  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuckaseegee  River,  between  East  La  Forte  and 
Sylva,  at  an  elevation  of  only  2150  feet.  One  of  the  Highlands  specimens 
was  found  at  fully  4500  feet. 

79.  Qeothlypis  fonnoaa.  Kentucky  Warbler. — Generally  distributed 
in  the  valleys  and  over  the  mountain  sides  to  about  3500  feet.  It  was 
usually  found  in  open  woodland  about  logs  or  fallen  tops,  but  also  occurred 
in  the  rhododendrons.  In  both  situations  it  was  an  uncommon,  incon- 
spicuous species,  oflener  heard  than  seen, 

80.  Qeothlypis  tricbas.    Maryland  Ye. 
mon  in  the  lower  valleys,  especially  in  thickets  n 
Not  seen  above  2100  feet. 

81.  Icteria  virena.  Ybllow-breasted  Chat. — The  Chat  was  abun. 
dant  everywhere  in  the  valleys  and  over  the  lower  slopes  of  themountains- 
to  at  least  2200  feet 

81.  SylvanU  mitrata.  Hooded  Warbler, — Found  sparingly  but  very 
generally  in  rhododendron  thickets  along  streams,  ranging  to  at  least 
3800  feet.      Song  normal. 

83.  Sylvania  canadensis.  Cakada  Flycatcher.  —  Abundant  from 
about  3000  feet  nearly,  or  quite,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 
Over  the  lower  portions  of  its  range  it  frequented  rhododendron  thickets 
bordering  streams,  above  jooo  feel,  the  balsnm  forests.  As  its  vertical 
distribution  extends  downward  below  the  upper  limits  of  that  a(  S.  milrata 
the  two  species  probably  come  together  in  places,  although  I  saw  no  in- 
stances of  this.  At  Highlands,  June  1.  18S5,  Mr.  Boynton  found  a  nest 
placed  "in  a  grassy  spring-bank,"  and  "composed  chietly  of  old  leaf-stems 
and  small  roots,  lined  with  fine  black  roots  which  resemble  hair."  It 
contained  four  perfectly  fresh  eggs. 

84.  Setaphaga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart. — I  saw  only  a  very 
fevv  Redstarts — certainly  less  than  a  dozen — all  in  the  lower  valleys,  and 
the  majority  among  alders  along  streams. 

85.  Mimus  polyglottOB.  Mockingbird.  —  Confined  to  the  lower 
valleys,  where  it  is  uncommon  and  very  locally  distributed.  I  found  it 
most  numerous  about  Asheville,  where  at  least  three  or  four  pairs  were 

86.  Qaleoscoptes  carolinensis.  Catbird.— One  of  the  most  numerous 
and  evenly  distributed  birds  of  the  region,  occurring  almost  everywhere 
below  4000  feet, 

87.  Harporhynchua  niEus.  Bkowh  Thrasher.— Much  less  common 
than  the  preceding  species,  but  still  frequently  met   with,  especially  on 
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brushy  hillsides  in  the  lower  vallej's.     I  did  not  detect  it  anyuhere  above 
3000 feet,  but  was  told  that  it  ii  occasionally  seen  at  Ilighlandii  (4XX>oreet). 

88.  TbryotboTua  ludovicUnus.  Carolina  Wren. — This  species  was 
common  in  the  valleys,  and  sparingly  distributed  over  higher  ground  to 
an  elevation  of  at  least  4000  feet.  It  was  nowhere  nearly  as  numerous, 
however,  as  in  the  coast  region  of  South  Carolina, 

89.  Thyothorus  bewickii.  Bewick's  Wren. — Confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  towns,  where  it  was  usually  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
conspicuous  birds.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  'House  Wren'  of  this  region,  and  In 
some  respects  is  even  more  familiar  and  contiding  than  this  better  known 
relative.  At  Asheville  it  was  breeding  in  such  numbers  that  nearly  every 
shed  or  other  out-building  harbored  a  pair,  the  male  of  which  sang  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  from  the  ridgepole  or  gable  end  of  the  roof. 
The  song  is  sweet  and  exquisitely  tender — one  of  the  sweetest  and  tender- 
eat  strains  I  know.  It  recalls  that  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  but  is  more  pro- 
longed, varied,  and  expressive.  This  specie*  resembles  other  Wren* 
(especially  T.  ludovicianas)  in  habits  and  motions,  creeping  and  hopping 
about  under  eaves  of  buildings,  and  along  fences,  entering  every  hole  and 
crevice,  and  appearing  and  disappearing  like  a  mouse.  Its  «lender  shape 
and  long  tail  give  it,  however,  a  somewhat  peculiar  appearance — much 
like  that  of  the  Polioptila.  The  tail  is  habitually  carried  above  the  line 
of  the  back,  although  its  position  and  inclination  are  constantly  changing. 
It  is  not  moved  in  the  usual  jerky  Wren-fashion,  but  rather  slowly  and 
deliberately.  In  a  breezy  situation  it  often  seems  quite  beyond  the  bird's 
control,  waving  about  with  every  passing  puff  of  air. 

90.  Troglodytes  hiemalis.  Winter  Wren. — This  species  was  met  with 
only  on  the  Black  Mountaine,  where  it  was  abundant  throughout  the 
balsams,  from  5000  to  6000  feet,  filling  these  lonely  forests  with  its 
exquisite  melody  at  all  limes  of  the  day.  The  song  here  seemed  to  me 
even  finer  than  at  the  North.  Once  or  twice  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  singers  perched  on  some  low  stump  or  moss-grown  rock,  but  to  my 
disappointment  I  failed  to  secure  a  specimen. 

91.  Certbia  familiaria  americana.  Brown  Creeper.— Common  about 
Highlands,  and  abundant  in  tha  'balsams'  on  the  Black  Mountains,  but  not 
seen  in  either  locality  below  4000  feet  At  Highlands  they  frequented 
hemlocks  in  the  'laurel'  swamps,  and  girdled  stumps  bordering  clearings. 
The  female  of  a  pair  shot  May  jg  was  incubating.  The  males  were  in 
full  song  everywhere,  and  their  notes  seemed  to  me  identical  with  those  of 
the  northern  bird.  My  specimens  are  rather  browner  than  spring  exam- 
ples from  New  England,  but  in  other  respects  similar.  Mr.  Boynton  ha* 
taken  the  nest  at  Highlands.  It  was  built  in  the  usual  way,  behind  a  scale 
of  loose  bark. 

91.  Sitta  carolinensia.  White-bcllibd  Nuthatch. — Only  four  seen, 
one  at  Franklin  in  the  trees  shading  the  main  street  of  the  village,  the 
other  three  at  Highlands  in  oak  woodland. 

93.  Sitta  canadenaia.  Red-bellied  Nuthatch. — In  the  balsams  of 
the  Black  Mountains,  from  about  5000  feet  to  the  top  of  the  main  ridge 
(6000  feet) ,  this  Nuthatch  was  more  abundant  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  else- 
where.    Whenever  I  stopped  to  listen  or  look  around   its  whining,  nasal 
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call  was  sure  to  be  one  of  the  first  sounds  that  came  to  my  ears,  and  often 
three  or  four  different  birds  would  be  heard  at  once.  The^  were  usuallj 
invisible — high  in  the  tops  of  the  matted  evergreens,  hut  I  occasional!}' 
caught  sight  of  one  hanging  head  downward  at  the  end  of  a  branch,  or 
winding  up  the  main  stem  of  the  tree.  A  pair  had  a  nest  in  a  short  dead 
prong  near  the  top  of  a  yellow  birch  which  grew  near  the  bridle  path.  I 
was  unable  to  examine  it,  but  it  must  have  contained  young,  for  both 
parent  birds  repeatedly  entered  the  hole  bearing  food  in  their  bills.  A 
male  shot  on  this  mountain  is  indistinguishable  from  New  England 
specimens. 

Near  Highlands,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet,  I  found  a  single  pair 
of  these  Nuthatches  in  an  extensive  'laurel  swamp,'  shaded  by  giant  hem- 
locks. They  were  undoubtedly  breeding,  although  I  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  the  nest. 

94.  Pafu*  bicoloT.  TuFTBD  Titmouse. — Generally  distributed  from 
the  valleys  to  the  upper  edges  of  the  hardwood  forests  on  the  mountain 
aides,  but  nowhere  common. 

9S-  Pams  atricapillus.  Black-capped  Chickadee. — This  northern 
species,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  never  been  previously  found 
south  of  Virginia,  proved  to  be  not  uncommon  In  the  'balsam'  belt  of  the 
Black  Mountains.  Its  notes  and  habits  here  were  precisely  the  same  as  at 
the  North,  and  very  different  from  those  of  P.  carolintssin.  with  which  it 
mingled  along  the  lower  borders  of  its  range.  Like  most  of  the  birds  in- 
habiting these  mountains,  it  was  exceedingly  shy,  so  much  so  indeed  that  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  gelling  specimens.  These  represent  two  pairs, 
ofwhich  both  females  were  incubating.  All  four  differ  from  northern  exam- 
ples in  l>eing  smaller,  with  much  slenderer,  more  acute  bills,  and  generally 
deeper,  browner  tints,  especially  on  the  back  and  sides^  which  are  nearly 
as  richly  colored  as  in  autumnal  specimens  from  New  England.  These 
characteristics,  if  constant,  should  perhaps  entitle  the  North  Carolina  form 
to  subs  peel  tic  recognition. 

96.  PaniB  carolincnais.  Carolina  Chickadee. — Common,  and  very 
generally  distributed,  ranging  from  the  lowlands  to  at  least  5000  feet,  and 
probably  still  higher.  On  the  Black  Mountains  I  found  it  breeding  spar- 
ingly along  the  lower  edge  of  the  balsam  belt,  and  thus  actually  mingling 
with  P.  alricapiilas.  In  one  place  a  male  of  each  species  was  singing  in 
the  same  tree,  the  low  plain  tii^e^swee-i/ee—Atu'ec-rfe*  of  the  P.  caroliaensii, 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  ringing /e-rferrj'  of  its  more  northern  cousin. 
The  fact  that  the  two  occur  here  together  and  that  each  preserves  its  char- 
acteristic notes  and  habits,  should  forever  settle  all  doubts  as  to  their 
specific  distinctnesx. 

A  nest  found  June  I  at  (he  foot  of  these  mountains  was  in  a  shallow 
cavity  in  the  end  of  a  fsnce  rail  by  the  roadside.  It  contained  six  young, 
fully  fledged  and  apparently  large  enough  to  fly.  They  made  a  pretty 
picture— the  circle  of  black  and  white  heads  peering  out  curiously  at  the 


97.    Regulus  satrapa.     Golden-crested  Kinglet.— Throughout  the 

sombre  balsam  forest  on  the  upper  slopes  and  ridges  of  the  Black  Moun- 
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tains  this  Kinglet  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  characteristic  birds. 
The  males  were  in  full  eong  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (June  i,  l),  but  as  they 
kept  well  up  in  the  tree-tops  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  sight 
at  one.  Indeed,  the  single  specimen  which  I  shot  cost  more  than  an  hour's 
persistent  labor.  This  specimen  seems  to  be  identical  with  northern  birds. 
The  song,  also,  was  quite  normal. 

98.  PolioptiU  c«rulea.  Blub-grav  Gnatcatchbr. — Seen  onlj- along 
the  road  between  Webster  and  Franklin,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  latter 
town,  where  it  was  common   throughout  an  extensive  tract  of  post-oak 

99.  Turdua  mustelinus.  Wood  Thrush. — Abundant,  and  generally 
distributed,  ranging  from  the  lowest  valleys  to  at  least  4500  feet,  on  the 
mountain  sides,  and  breeding  everywhere,  but  most  numerously  in  thick- 
ets of  rhododendrons  near  streams.  Two  nests,  each  containing  four  fresh 
eggs,  were  found  at  Highlands;  one.  May  17,  in  a  cornel  {Ceramflorida)  ; 
the  other,  May  18,  in  a  rhododendron   {Rhododendroti  maximttni). 

100.  TurdUB  fUBcescenB.  Wilson's  Thrush.  —  Abundant  over  llie 
elevated  plateau  about  Highlands,  and  scarcely  less  numerous  on  the  Black 
Mountains,  ranging  in  both  localities  from  about  3500  to  5000  feet.  Like 
the  Wood  Thrush  this  species  haunted,  by  preference,  rhododendron  thick- 
ets along  streams,  and  in  many  of  these  tangled  retreats  it  was  far  more 
numerous  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  at  the  North.  Its  call-notes  were 
louder,  sharper,  and  more  penetrating  than  those  of  our  New  England 
bird.     The  song,  also,  was  clearer,  more  varied,  and  altogether  finer. 

On  the  Black  Mountains  WiUon's  Thrushes  abounded  in  the  dense 
evergreen  forest  of  spruces  and  balsams  at,  and  for  a  little  distaace  above, 
5000  feet.  Two  specimens  which  I  shot  here  are  somewhat  larger  than 
New  England  examples,  and  decidedly  browner.  Mr.  Boynton  has  re- 
peatedly found  the  nest  of  this  species  at  Highlands,  usually  in  the  top 
of  a  fallen  tree,  sometimes  on  a  mound  surrounded  by  water  or  springy 

loi.  Merula  roigratoria.  American  Robin.  —  Irregularly  but  very 
generally  distributed  over  the  region  from  the  lowest  valleys  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  In  the  low  country  it 
was  seen  only  in  or  near  towns,  where  it  had  all  the  familiar  habits  of  our 
northern  bird ;  but  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  mountains  it  occurred 
miles  away  from  any  house  or  clearing,  and  in  the  wildest  possible  places- 
It  was  most  numerous  at  Hi»hland^.  and  on  the  Black  Mountains,  between 
4000  and  ;Soo  feet.  Throughout  the  entire  mountain  region  its  song  and 
habits  seemed  to  be  perfectly  normal,  A  female  shot  May  jy  was  laying. 
This  and  another  specimen  (male.  May  28)  are  smaller  than  northern  ex- 
amples and  the  throat  in  both  is  nearly  immaculate. 

loz.  Sialia  alalia.  Bluebikd. — Common,  ranging  up  to  about  4000 
eet.  Although  ollen  seen  in  the  wilder  portions  of  this  region,  it  evidently 
preferred  the  neighborhood  of  towns  and  houses,  where,  unmolested  by 
the  quarrelsome  House  Sparrow,  it  bred  in  boxes  put  up  for  its  reception 
and  showed  all  that  charming  familiarity  and  confidence  which  once  char- 
acterized our  New  England  Bluebird. 
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Specita  of  vihosi  occurrence  during  autumn   or  luinter  I  obtained 
sat  isf acta  ry  proof . 

I.  PoditymbuB  podiceps.  Pied-billed  Grebe — At  Highlande  I  ex- 
amined the  skin  a(  one  of  thCEeGrebps  which  iiad  been  stiot  tlie  preceding 
autumn  in  a  mill-pond  near  the  town. 

I.  Brant*  canndensis.  Canada  Goose. — Often  seen  in  smail  numbers 
during  the  spring  and  autumn  migmlions. 

3.  Poizan*  Carolina.  Carolina  Rail. — Of  irregular  occurrence  near 
Asheville  in  early  autumn.  One  gentleman  assured  me  that  during  a 
heavy  easterly  storm  in  September,  1883,  he  bagged  twenty  specimens  in 
the  meadows  along  the  French  Broad  River. 

4.  Qallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. — Thie  well-known  game  bird 
visits  the  meadows  about  Asheville  in  sufficient  numbers  to  afford  fairly 
good  shooting.     It  occurs  only  during  the  spring  and  autumn  migrations. 

5.  Ardea  heiodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. — Seen  occasionally  along 
the  French  Broad  River. 

6.  BctopiBtes  migratotiua.  Wild  Pigeon. — Said  to  occur  tn  numbers 
in  autumn   and  winter,  especially  when  beech  mast  is  abundant. 

7.  Accipiter  velox.  SitARp-siiiNNED  Hawk. — At  Highlands  I  was  shown 
the  wings  and  tails  of  several  specimens  shot  the  preceding  autumn. 

8.  Faico  sparveriua.  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  I  include  this  Hawk  on 
precisely  the  same  evidence  as  the  Sharp-shin,  viz.,  that  of  the  exami- 
nation of  some  wings  and  tails  in  the  possession  of  a  gentlemanat  High- 
lahds.    The  species  probably  breeds  also,  but  of  this  1  have  no  proof. 

9.  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk. — An  adult  female,  very  large 
and  pale,  shot  by  Mr.  Boynton  at  Highlands,  February  8,  1 886,  reaches 
me  just  in  time  for  mention   in  this  connection.     With    it  Mr.  Boynton 

10.  Melanerpea  carolinus. — Red-bellied  Woodpecker. — Amale  shot 
at  Highlands  (4000  ft.)  Feb.  6,  18S6. 

II.  Scolecophagus  carolinus.  Rusty  Crackle. — One  taken  atHigh- 
lands,  January  23,  1886.  "It  has  been  about  the  town  all  winter  in  com- 
pany with  a  tlock  of  Meadow-larks." 


LIST   OF   THE    BIRDS    OBTAINED    IN   VENTURA 
COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

BY   BARTON    W.    EVERMANN. 

{Concluded  from t.9f.) 

101.     *PhalKitoptilviB  nuttali.     (418.)    Poor-will. — Summer  resident; 
I.     During  two  years  I  secured  but  one  specimen; 
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102.  ■CtaoTdeilcB  virgmianus  henrjri.  (410  a.)  Wbsterm  Night. 
HAWK. — Common  migrant ;  a  lew  breed. 

103.  MicTOpua  melanoleucus.  (415.)  Whitb-throatbd  Swipt. — On 
February  19,  i83i,  wliife  on  a  high  mesa  near  where  Santa  Paula  Creek 
enters  Ihe  vall^j",  I  saw  perhaps  a  score  of  White-throated  Swirts  circling 
hi|[h  in  air  overhead.  Toward  evening  thev  came  lower  down  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  three  fine  specimens,  two  females  and  one  male.  I  saw 
the  bird  on  a  few  other  occasions,  but  never  secured  an^  other  specimens. 

104.  *Tn>chilua  alexandri.  (4:9-}  Black-ckinned  Hummingbird. — 
Rather  common  summer  resident. 

105.  'Ttochilus  coatz.  (430.}  Costa's  Hummingbird.  —  Summer 
resident,  rare.    I  have  but  one  specimen  obtained  in  the  county. 

106.  ■Trochilus  aniiK.  (431.)  Anna's  HtiMMiNGBiRD.— A.  summer 
resident*,  more  common  than  either  of  the  preceding. 

107.  'Troehilua  rufua.  (433.)  Rufous  Hummingbird.— This  I  con- 
sider the  most  abundant  species  of  the  Hummers  found  in  the  county.  It 
is  resident,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  midwinter.  1  found  it  very  common 
in  April  and  May  in  the  thickets  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Clara 
River. 

Allen's  Hummingbird  iTrochilus  alleai)  (434)  likely  occurs  in  the 
caunty,  but  as  1  never  identified  it  1  do  not  include  it  in  this  list. 

108.  *Tyrannu8  verticalis.  (447-)  Western  Kingbird. — Arathercom- 
mon  summer  resident,  arriving  last  week  in  March.  Full  sets  of  eggs  may 
be  found  by  May  i. 

109.  'l^rannus  vocifetana.  (448.)  Cassin's  Kingbird.  —  Summer 
resident;  more  common  than  verlicatii.  Breeds  perhaps  a  little  earlier. 
The  eggs  of  these  two  species  can  hardly  be  distinguished  with  certainty, 
hence  the  birds  should  be  identified  before  taking  the  eggs. 

110.  *Myiarchus  dneraacens.  (454.)  Ash-throated  Flvcatcher. 
— A  summer  resident ;  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April.     Not  very  com- 

111.  Sayomis  say*.  (457.)  Sav's  Phiebb. — A  winter  resident;  not 
common.     I  think  a  few  remain  to  breed,  though  I  never  found  its  nest. 

111.  ■Sayomia  nigricana.  (451^-)  Black  Phcebb. — Acommon  resi- 
dent throughout  the  year.     Nests  as  early  ns  April  i. 

113.  *ContopuB  tichardaoni.  (461-)  Western  Wood  Pewbb. — This 
species  is  a  summer  resident,  but  not  common.  1  have  tnyo  specimens 
secured  in  Ventura  County. 

114.  *Empidon«x  hammondi.  (468.)  Hammond's  Flycatcher. — 
Summer  resident;  not  common.  I  have  one  specimen  obtained  at  Santa 
Paula,  April  10. 

115.  'Empidonax  obacurua.  (469.)  Wrioht's  Flycatcher.— I  never 
identified  this  species  as  a  resident  of  Ventura  County.  The  only  reason 
why  I  include  it  is  based  upon  a  set  of  four  eggs  which  were  brought  me 
by  a  boy  at  Santa  Paula,  and  which  I  refer  to  this  species.  In  color  the 
eggs  are  a  pure  white,  unspotted,  and  measure  .71  X  .60,  .73  X  .61,  .73 
X  .60.  ■ 
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ii5.  Otocoria  alpcBtria  nibea.  (474/)  Ruddy  Shore  Lark. — An 
abundant  winter  resident,  often  seen  in  very  large  flocks.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  breed  in  the  county.  I  have  seen  several  specimens  taken  in  the 
county  that  differed  very  little  if  any  from  typical  alfesln's. 

117.  *Corvu9  americanua.  (488.)  American  Crow. — Common  resi- 
dent. 

118-     •Corvua  caurinua.     C489.)     Northwest    Crow. — An  abundant 

119.  'Pica  nuttalli.  (476.)  Yellow-billbd  Magpie. — This  noisy 
birdie  resident  in  the  county  and  abundant  in  .suitable  places.  They  are 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  any  caflon  where  sheep  or  other  stotk  are 
herded.  In  Wheeler  Caflon,  near  Santa  Paula,  I  always  found  them  abun- 
dant. On  April  2,  1S81, 1  obtained  over  sixty  eggs  from  nebts  in  this  canon. 

lio.  'Cyanocitta  atelleri  frontalia.  (478  a.)  Blue-fronted  Jay.^ 
Resident  in  the  mountains  among  the  evergreens.  I  never  saw  this 
species  in  the  county  except  near  the  head  of  Santa  Puula  Creek. 

111.  *ApheIocoma  califomica.  (481.)  California  Jav. — This  Jay 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  generally  distributed  birds  of  the  county. 
It  is  resident,  and  begins  nesting  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March. 

132.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus.  (497.)  Yellow-headed  Black- 
bird.—Abundant  winter  resident.  Most  frequently  seen  in  early  morn- 
ing about  where  hogs  are  fed.  I  never  found  its  nest,  but  think  it  breeds 
in  the  marshes  near  the  coast. 

113.  *AgelBius  g^bematoc.  (499.)  Bicolorbd  Blackbird. — Com- 
mon ;  resident. 

124.  *Agelaiu8  tricolor.  (500.)  Tricolored  Blackbird. — An  abun- 
dant resident. 

US-  "Stumell*  magna  neglecta.  (501  b.)  Western  Meadow  Lark. 
— Abundant  in  winter;  a  few  remain  to  breed. 

126.  ■Icterus  cucultatus  nelsoni.  (585  a.)  Arizona  Hooded  Ori- 
ole.— This  handsome  bird  is  a  comtiion  summer  resident,  arriving  about 
the  first  of  April.  1  have  traced  it  as  far  north  .is  Santa  Barbara.  It  has 
never  before  been  recorded  north  of  Los  Angeles.  I  believe. 

127.  ■Icterus  bullocki.  (508.)  Bullock's  Oriole. — Summer  resi- 
dent; somewhat  more  common  than  the  Hooded.     Arrives  last  week  in 

125.  *Scolecophagua  cyanocepbalus.    (51a.)    Brewer's  Blackbird. — 

One  of  the  most  abundant  residents.     Nests  usually  in   the  live-oaks  near 

129.  CarpodacuB  putpureus  califomicus.  (517  a.)  California  Pur- 
ple FlNCTi.  — A  rare  winter  visitant. 

130.  *Carpodacus   frontalis  rhodticolpUB.     (519  n.)     Crimson   House 

Finch. — Resident.  Perhaps  the  most  abundant  bird  of  the  county.  Nests 
anywiiere  and  everywhere, — in  porches,  old  cans,  in  holes  or  on  limbsof 
trees,  in  sides  of  hay  stacks,  and  even  in  the  meshes  of  the  nests  of  Crows  and 
the  larger  Hawks.  1  have  found  its  nest  in  all  these  various  positions.  I 
have  the  nest  of  a  Bullock's  Oriole  inside  of  which  is  a  House  Finch's  nest. 
It  contained  a  full  set  of  eggs  when  found. 
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This  little  bird  is  much  like  the  English  Sparrow  now  devastating  thi 
country,  and  is  in  very  bad  repute  among  fruit  men,  who  regard  it  as  their 
worst  enemy  among  the  birds. 

131.  'Spinus  tristis.  (529.)  American  Goldfinch.  —  Common. 
Resident  throughout  the  year. 

13:.  'Spinua  paaltija.  (530.)  Arkansas  Goldfinch.  — Not  com- 
mon.    Resident  from  April  to  October. 

'33-  •Spinus  lawrencei.  (531.)  Lawrence's  Goldfinch. — Common 
summer  resident.  Probably  the  most  abundant  representative  of  the 
genus.  Its  eggs  are  readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding by  being  pure  white,  while  the  others  are  light  green,  or  greenish 
white. 

134.  'Aminodramua  aandwichensia  alaudinus.  (541  b.)  Western 
Savanna  Sparrow. — Resident  in  old  fields  and  meadown.    Not  common. 

135.  ■Ammodramus  betdingi.  (543.)  Belding's  Marsh  Sparrow. 
— Resident;  frequent  near  the  coast. 

136.  PoocKtcB  gram  incus  con  finis.  (5400.)  Western  Vbsfi^r  Spar- 
row.—Resident  f     Not  common. 

137.  •Chomdestea  grammacua  Btrigatus.  (551  a.)  Western  Lark 
Sparrow. — Common  resident.  Scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  east- 
ern form. 

138.  Zonottichia  gambeli.  (5s6.)  Gambkl's  Sparrow. — An  abun- 
dant winter  resident. 

139.  Zonottichia  cotonata.  (357.)  Golden-crown^o  Sparrow. — 
Winter  resident;  frequent  In  the  foothills  and  mounlnins;  seldom  seen  in 
the  valleys. 

140-  *  Spizella  aocialia  ariionse.  (5G0  a.)  Western  CHiFPiHa  Spar- 
row.— Summer  resident.     Rare. 

141.     Junco  hyemalis  oregonua.     (367  «.)     Oreoon  Junco.— Rare  w 
ler  resident.   _Seen  oltenest  high  up  in  the  mountains. 

141.     Amphiapiia  belli.      (574.)       Bell's   Sparrow. — A   rare   win 
resident  among  the  hills.     A  pair  of  fine  specimens  were  gotten  October 
30,  in  the  mountains  near  Santa  Paula. 

143.  PeucKa  ruficeps,     (580.)    Rufous-crowned  Sparrow. — Ar 
common  resident,  but  found  only  among  the  mountains. 

144.  ■  Melospiia  faBciaU  heermanni.  (3S1  c.)  IIbermann's  So.ig£ 
row.— Resident;  not  very  common. 

145.  *  Melospiia  fasciata  samuelis.  (5S1  d.)  Samvels's  Song  Spas- 
row.— Resident ;  common. 

146.  *  Melospiza  fasciata  guttata.  (581  c.)  Rustv  So\ti SpARRow.- 
Resident.     Rare. 

T47.  *  Pipilo  maculaluB  megalonyx.  (588  a.)  Spurred  Towhbb. — 
Resident.     Common, 

148.  ■  Pipilo  fuscus  criasalia.  (591  b.)  California  Brown  Towhee. 
— Resident.     One  of  the  most  abundant  and  best  known  birds. 

149.  *  Habia  melanocephala.  (596.)  Black-headed  GRoaifBAKi — 
Summer  resident;  common.     Arrives  about  April  13.     A  sweet  and  pleas- 
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Ouirsca  eienilea,      (597.)      Blue  Grosbbak— Rare.     Perhaps  a 
resident,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  except  in  the  spring. 
151.     *  PasBerina  amcBna.      (599.)     Lazuli  BuntinGi— This   beautirui 
little  bird  is  rather  common  as  a  summer  resident. 

153.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  (607.)  Western  Tanagbr. — A.  summer 
resident;  not  common.  It  doubtless  breeds  in  the  county,  although  1 
never  succeeded  in  finding  its  nest.  Arrives  from  the  south  about  the  23d 
of  April. 

153.  'Progne  subis.  (6'i.)  Purplb  Martin.  —  Summer  resident; 
moderately  common,  nesting  ueuatly  in  holes  in  Irees.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  adopted,  to  anj  great  extent,  the  custom  of  nesting  In  boxes,  so 
iviih  this  species  '  back  in  the  States.' 
*  Petrocheli4on  lunifrona.  (612.)  Cliff  Swallow. — ^n  abundant 
:r  resident.  In  1S81,  a  colony  of  more  than  a  hundred  pairs  nested 
in  a  shed  in  Santa  Paulii.  The  nests  were  fastened  to  the  rafters,  much 
afler  the  manner  of  the  Barn  Swallow.  Many  horse'liairs  were  plastered 
into  the  nests  and  these  often  caused  the  death,  of  the  builders.  I  took 
from  this  shed  some  six  or  eight  dead  birds  which  I  found  hanging  about 
the  nests,  they  having  gotten  entangled  In  the  hairs. 

155.  •  Chelidon  erythrogaster.  (613.)  Barn  Swallow. — Summer  res- 
ident, but  not  common. 

1^6.  ■  Tachycinela  bicoIoT.  (614.)  Trbb  Swallow.  —  Summer  resi- 
dent, abundant.  Many  breed  in  holes  in  the  willows  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Santa  Clara  River. 

157.  *Tachycineta  thalasaina.  (615.)  Violbt-grben  Swallow. — 
This  beautiful  Swallow  is  rather  common  during  the  spring  migrations. 
A  few  remain  to  breed. 

ij8.  *Clivieola  riparia.  (616.)  Bank  Swallow. — Summer  resident; 
locally  abundant. 

159.  'Stelgidopteryx  aeiripennis.  (617.)  Rouoh-wingbd  Swal- 
low.— Perhaps  h  common  summer  resident,  but  U3unll\  confounded  with 
the  preceding. 

160.  Ampelia  cedrorum.  (619.)  Cedar  Waxwikg, — A  frequent 
winter  visltiint.  Ollen  seen  in  fiocksof  six  to  twenty  about  the  pepper- 
trees,  upon  the  berries  of  which  they  feed. 

161.  *PhainopepIa  nitens.  (620.)  Fiiainopepla.— This  is  to  me  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  birds  found  in  this  part  of  the  State.  On 
October  IS,  1879,  I  first  met  with  this  species. — a  young  male  which  I 
found  in  the  valley  near  ShhLt  Paula.  While  collecting  Gambel's  Spar- 
rows and  Spurred  Towhees  along  a  brush-fence  I  observed  this  bird  fiying 
from  one  stake  to  another,  darting  out  frequently  after  some  parsing  in- 
sect. I  s.iw  no  others  until  early  in  the  following  May.  when  I  met  with 
a  flock  of  a  dozen  or  more  in  Santa  Paula  Canon.  They  were  feeding 
upon  certain  in!<ects  then  common  about  the  elder  nnd  sumac  .bushes 
which  grow  pientifully  in  that  part  of  the  cafton.  1  did  not  observe 
them  again  until  August  (I  was  unable  to  visit  the  cafion  during  the 
summer),  when  1  again  found  them  Sn  small  flacks  feeding  upon  tlie  ber- 
ries of  the  choke-cherry.  Here  they  remained  until  late  in'  October,  when 
they  migrflled  southward,  to  return  again  about  the  middle  of  April.     On 
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May  4  a  nest  was  found,  saddled  near  the  end  of  a  horizontal  Hmb  of  a 
live-oak  which  stood  in  a  pasture  in  the  valley,  but  near  the  mouth  of 
Santa  Paula  Cation.  This  nest  contained /Jr»  fresh  eggs,  which  meas- 
ured .90  X  .64,  .92  X  .61,  and  .89  X  .62.  Other  nests  were  found  May  11, 
13,  17,  and  19,  and  June  2.  Of  the  seven  nests  found  by  me  only  one  wai 
out  in  the  valley,  the  others  all  being  in  Santa  Paula  Caflon.  All  of 
these  nests  were  in  live-oaks,  bot  I  have  since  been  informed  by  Mr,  Fred. 
Corey  of  Santa  Paula,  that  he  has  recently  found  them  in  pepper-trees, 
blue-gums,  and  elders.  From  these  seven  nests  twenty  eggs  were  obtained, 
three  being  the  number  in  each  clutch  except  one,  which  contained  but 
two.  In  Arizona,  Capt.  Bendire  has  found  many  nests  of  this  bird,  but 
with  never  more  than  two  eggs  in  a  set,  and  it  was  not  known  that 
more  than  two  eggs  to  the  set  were  ever  laid  until  these  nests  were  found 
.  by  me."  The  average  measurements  of  eighteen  eggs  are  ,9*5  X  .651,  and 
thus  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  Arizona  specimens. 

In  the  'Ornithologist  and  OSIogist,'  Vol.  VH,  p.  179,  I  speak  of  the 
song  of  this  bird,  which  I  have  often  heard  at  nightfall  In  the  caQon  above 
mentioned.  This  song  is  sweet  and  plaintive,  agreeing  essentially  with 
the  description  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Coues,  who  seem  to  be  the 
only  observers  who  have  hitherto  been  willing  to  credit  the  Phainopepla 
with  any  ability  as  a  bird  of  song. 

Santa  Paula  CiDon  seems  to  be  the  favorite  ground  in  this  county  for 
this  bird;  only  in  three  other  places  in  the  county  have  I  seen  it.  These 
are  (i)  a  few  individuals  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  about  Santa  Paula,  (z) 
'several  in  the  beautiful  Ojai  Valley,  seven  to  ten  miles  from  Santa  Paula, 
and  (3)  among  the  gnarled  and  moss-grown  oaks  on  the  Cacitas  Pass,  be- 
tween San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara,  where  I  saw  a  number  in  the 
month  of  June,  but  did  not  have  leisure  to  search  for  nests. 

161.  *L*nius  ludovicianus  excubitorides.  (622  a.)  White-rumpbd 
Shrike.— A  common  resident.  This  bird  is  often  mistaken  for  the  Mock- 
ingbird by  the  common  people,  who  wonder  why  the  pets  they  have 
reared  with  such  care  show  no  inclination  to  sing. 

163.  "Vireo  gilvus.  (627.)  Warbling  Vireo.  —  Summer  resident, 
but  not  common. 

164.  Vireo  huttoni.  (632.)  Hutton's  Vireo. — Not  common.  Prob- 
ably breeds  in  the  county. 

165.  Viteo  bellii  puaillus.  (633  a.)  Least  Vireo— I  am  not  sure 
that  I  ever  saw  this  bird,  but  think  I  saw  a  few  among  the  oaks  near  Si- 
Sa  CaBon  in  January, 

166.  Dendroica  KSttva.  (652.)  Vellow  Warbler.  —  A  common 
migrant.  Some  may  remain  to  breed,  but  I  do  not  know  that  its  nest  has 
ever  been  found  in  the  county.  . 

167.  Dendroica  auduboni.  (656.)  Audubon's  Warbler. — An  abun- 
dant winter  resident.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  species  of  the 
family  found  on  the  coast. 
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i68.  Dendroica  (^cis.  (664.)  GRAce'ti  Warbler. — I  never  saw  but 
ne  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Warbler, — -a  male  in  fine  plumage  which 
shot  from  n  enttonwood  tree  near  Santa  Paula,  Mav  3,  i3Si. 

169.     DendToica   nigrescens.     (665.)     Black-throated    Gray   War- 


170.  Dendroica  occidentalis.  (6(>9.)  Hermit  Warbler. — I  never 
secured  specimens  of  either  of  these  two  rare  Warblers,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent I  have  seen  them  both  in  the  counlj  in  April. 

171.  Geothlypis  macgillivTayi.  (53o.)  Macgillivrav's  Warbler — 
Migrant.     Not  common, 

173.  'OeathlypiB  trichaB  occidentalis.  (6S1  a.)  Western  Yellow- 
throat. — A  common  resident,  nesting  in  (he  graes  or  tules  about  low 
marshy  places. 

173.  *Icteria  viiens  longicauda.  (6831.)  Lokg-tailed  Chat. — A 
common  summer  resident.  A  yvxy  eccentric  bird  in  more  waj's  than 
one.     Often  sings  at  night. 

174.  *SylvBnia  pus  ilia  pileolata.  (685  a-)  Pileolated  Warbler. — 
Common  summer  resident  in  suitable  places.  Arrives  about  the  first 
week  in  April.  1  found  it  nbundant  in  the  willows  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Buenaventura  Rivers,  where  I  secured  its  nest 
and  eggs. 

175.  Anthua     pensilvanicus.      (697.)     American    Pipit. — An     occa- 

176.  'Cinclus 
along  the   niountain 

177.  OroBcoptes  montanus.  (702.)  Sage  Thrasher. — A  rare  mi- 
grant. One  specimen  obtained  March  12,  1881,  on  the  Rocky  Flat  above 
Santa  Paula. 

176.  *Mimus  polyglattoB.  (70J.)  Mockingbird. — A  common  resi- 
dent. The  most  renowned  of  onr  tinging  Thrushes.  It  may  often  be 
heard  singing  nt  any  hour  of  the  night. 

179.  *Harporhynchus  redivivus.  (710.)  Califoknian  Thrasher. — A 
common  resident  and  noted  songster.  May  be  known  by  its  plain  brown 
color  and  long  dccurved  bill.     Nests  as  early  as  February  II. 

iSo.    *  Campy  lorhynchus  bninneicapillus.    (713.)     Cactus  Wren. — 

A  common  summer  resident  where  cacti  are  abundant. 

181.  'Salpinctes  obsoletuB.  (715.)  Rock  Wren. — Rare.  Perhaps 
resident  in  ihe  rocky  canons  of  the  county. 

182.  *Catherpea  mexicanus  conapersua.  (717  a.)  Canon  Wren. — Fre- 
quent in  the  higher  and  rocky  canons,  where  it  is  probably  resident. 

183.  'Thryothorus  bewickii  apilunis.  (719  a.)  Viuohs's  Wren. — 
Rnlher  common  locally,  but  rare  about  Santa  Paula.     Resident. 

184-  'Trc^lodytea  aiidon  parkmani.  (711  n.)  Parkman's  Wren. 
— An  abundant  resident  throughout  the  county.  Nests  in  knot  holes, 
hollow  limbs,  old  tin  cans,  coat  sleeves  that  chance  to  be  hanging  in 
accessible  places, — anywhere  that  happens  to  strike  their  fancy. 
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185.  Situ  MTolinensls  aculeaU.  (717 «.)  Slbndeb-billbd  Nut- 
hatch.— A  rare  winter  visitant. 

186.  ■PaniB  inomatua.  (733.)  Plain  Titmodsr. — Common  resi- 
dent,— most  frequent  among  clumps  of  live-oaks. 

187.  Parus  atricapillus  occldentkUs.  (735  a.)  Oregon  Chickaobb.— 
A  rare  winter  resident. 

188.  'CtaamKa  fasciata.  (743.)  Wrbn-Tit. — Rather  common  resi- 
dent.    Frequents  sage-brush  and  other  chaparral. 

189.  •PwltripanisminimuB-  {743.)  Least  Tit.— A  rather  common 
resident;  found  in  small  flocks  of  from  six  to  ten  in  winter.  Breeds  earl,r, 
building  a  long  pensile  nest,  which  it  usually' attaches  to  the  limb  of  a  live- 
oak.  The  nest  varies  much  in  length,  ranging  from  4  to  ii  inches  in  ex- 
treme length.  (See  Gentry's  'Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  of  the  United 
States,'  131,  1882.) 

190.  ReguluB  satrapB  olivaceuB.  (74S11.)  Western  Gold bn-cb owned 
KiNQLBT. — With  the  preceding,  a  rare  winter  resident. 

191.  Regulua  calendula.  (7^19-)  Rl'BV-crowned  Kinglet. — I  often 
met  with  this  diminutive  bird  among  the  oaks  of  the  foothills,  but  onlv  in 
winter.     I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  it  in  the  valley  or  larger  cations. 

'  192.  ■Polioptila  csErulea.  (751.)  Blub-gray  Gnatcatcher. — This 
little  bird  is  a  moderately  common  resident,  nesting  usually  in  the  live- 
oaks,  about  the  middle  of  May. 

193.  'Polioptila  califomica.  C753-)  Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher. — 
Not  so  common  as  the  preceding.     Resident. 

194.  Myadeates  townaendii.  (754-)  Townsbnd's  Solitaire.  —  A 
very  rare  migrant.     I  saw  it  once  or  twice  in  the  spring  of  l83l. 

195.  Turdus  uatulatus.  (758.)  Russrt-backed  Thrush. — A  spring 
and  fall  migrant.     Not  common. 

196.  Turdus  aonalaschkK.  (759.)  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush. —A 
migrant  with  the  preceding.     Perhaps  not  go  common. 

197.  Merula  migratoria  propinqua.  (7610.)  Western  Robim. — An 
abundant  winter  resident. 

198.  Heaperocichla  nnvia.     {763.)     Varied  Thrush. — A  rare  winter 

199.  'Sialia  meiicana.  (767.)  Western  Bluebird. — This  bird  is 
a  common  resident,  but  seems  to  lack  some  of  those  characteristics 
which  make  our  eastern  species  so  great  a  favorite.  It  is  but  rarely  seen 
about  our  dwellings,  but  stays  in  more  secluded  retreats.  Boxes  which, 
raised  on  poles  in  Ihe  garden  or  about  the  barn,  so  readily  tempt  the 
eastern  cousin,  have  no  charms  for  our  wild  western  bird.  But  time,  the 
civilizer,  will  doubtless  work  a  reform  in  this  bird,  and  then,  instead  of 
confinihg  itself  to  the  oak-grown  foothills  in  winter,  and  to  the  canons  and 
remoter  parts  of  the  vulleys  in  summer,  it  will  learn  that  we  are  its  friends, 
and  will  come  and  build  its  nest  in  the  hollow  limb  of  the  tree  by  the 
house,  and  in  the  box  raised  from  the  garden  fence. 

2GO.  Sialia  arctica.  (76S.)  Mountain  Bluebird. — A  rare  winter 
visitant.     A    single    individual    was   seen    in    December,    near    Saticoy. 
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THE    BIRDS    OF    THE    WEST   INDIES,    INCLUDING 

THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS,  THE  GREATER  AND 

THE  LESSER  ANTILLES,  EXCEPTING 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  TOBAGO 

AND  TRINIDAD. 

BY   CHARLES    B.    CORY. 

[Cantimied frwi  p- S9-} 

Family  VIREONID^. 
Genus  Vireo  Vieill. 

Vireo  Vikillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  p.  8j  (1807). 

Vireo  modestus  Scl. 

Virto  Hovtboracensis  GossB.  Bde.  Jam.  p.  193  (1847). 

Vireo  modestus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  i860,  p.  46!,— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p. 
194.— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  194.— Baird,  Rev, 
Am.  Eds.  p.  361  (1864).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  11 
{1873).  — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (iSSi).— 
Gadow.  Cat  Eds.  Brit.  Mus.  VIII,  p.  303  (:883).~Cory.  List  Bda. 
W.  I.  p.  10  (188s). 

Vireonella  modestus  Grak,  Handl.  Eds.  I,  p.  381  (1869). 

Sp.  Char.  Main: — Upper  plumage  dull  olive  green;  throat  pale;  belly 
dull  yellowish  brown ;  primaries  and  secondaries  brown,  edged  with 
dull  greenish  on  the  outer  webs;  coverts  edged  with  dull  yellowish 
white,  forming  an  imperfect  wing-band;  tail-feathers  narrowly  edged 
with  olive  green. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  4.50;  wing,  2.40;  tail,  1;  Ursus,  .65. 

Habitat.  ■  Jamaica. 

Vireo  latlmeri  Baird. 

Vireo  la  timer i  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  364  (1864).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist-  X,  p.  ijj  (1866).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom  Avium  Neolr. 

p.  11  (1873).— GUNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Eap.  Hist.  Nat  VII.  p,  135  (1878)  ; 

ib.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  158— Gadow,  Cat.   Bds.  Erit.   Mus.  VIII,  p.  304 

(,883).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (iSSj). 
Vireonella  latimeri  Gray,  Handl.  Eds,  1,  p.  382  (1869). 
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Sp.  Char.  Malt: — Top  of  head  grnj'ish  brown;  back  olive  green;  under- 
parls  showing  throat  dull  white,  shading  into  bright  yellow  on  the 
breast  and  belly;  winge  and  tail  brown,  feathers  edged  with  pale 
greenish. 

Length  (skin),  4.251  wing,  2.15;  tail,  1.75;  tarsus,  .75. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Vireo  crassirostris  (Bryant). 


Lanivirto  crassirostris  Bryant,   Pr.   Host.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist.   VII,   p.    mj 

(1859).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahamal.  p.  83  (1880). 
Vireo  crassirostris   Baird,    Rev.    Am.  Bds.  p.  368  (.1864).— ScL.  &  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.   p.  ij  f  1873).— Gadow,  Cat.   Bds.   Brit.  Mub. 

VIII,  p.  300  (1883),— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 
Vireomella  crassirostris  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  382  (1869). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  yellowish  olive;  a  streak  of  olive  from  the  nos 
tril,  encircling  the  eye;  underparts  yellowish ;  wtngs  and  tail  brown, 
the  feathers  edged  with  greenish,  the  former  showing  two  white 

Length,  5;  wing,  1.40;  tail,  1.90;  tarsus.  .84;  bill,  .4a 

Habitat.     Bahamas. 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  V.  noveboracensis.,  but  (lifTers 
from  it  in  being  slightly  larger,  and  in  having  the  entire  under- 
parts  an  almost  miiform  color — pale  yellow,  or  jeiiowisli  while. 

Vireo  noveboracensis  (Gmel.). 

Muscicapa  novtboracensis  Gmel.   Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  947  (1788). 
Vireo  noveboracensis  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.   1855,  p.  469  (Cuba) ;  ib.  i86t,  p.  404. 
(Cuba) ;  ib.  1872.  p.  484  (Cuba).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

VII,  p.  .107  (i860)  (Cuba).— Gadow,   Cat.   Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VII.  p. 

300  (1883).— CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10.  (18S5). 

Vireo  {Lanivireo')  noveboracensis  GuhdL.  J.  f.  O.  1861.  p.  324  (Cuba). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Vireo  gundlachi  Lemb. 

Vireo gandlacki 'L-BMB.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  19  (1850). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p. 
46S.— Brgwbr,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— 
GtJNDL.  Repcrt.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba.  I,  p.  ij8  (1865).— Scl.  &  Salv. 
Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  u   (1873).— Gadow,  Cat.   Bds.  Brit.   Mub. 

VIII,  p.  304  (1883).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (1S85). 
Vireonella gvadtacbi BMKD.Viev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  369 (1864).— Gray,  Ilandl. 

Bds.  I,  p.  382  (1S69).— Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDow.  Hist.  N.  Am.  BdB.  I,  p. 
382  (1874)- 
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5f.  Char. — Wings  short  and  rounded ;  upper  plumage  gra/ish  olive ;  lores 
and  circle  around  the  ej'e  veliowishj  underparts  dull  j'ellow;  two 
narrow  wing-bands;  wings  and  tail  brown  edged  with  grayish  olive, 
pale  on  the  secondaries;  quills  narrowly  edged  on  inner  webs  with 
dull  white  i  bill  dull  horn  color. 
Length  (skin),  5  ;  wing,  2. 11; ;  tail,  2.10;  tarsus,  .78;  bill.  .43. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Vireo  flavtfrons  Vieill. 

Vireo /avifrons  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1.  p.  85  (1807).— Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 
1855,  p.  463  (Cuba) ;  /*.  1861,  p.  404  (Cuba)  j  1*.  1871,  p.  403  (Cuba) 
— Brewbr,  Pr.  Bo5(.  Soc.  Kat   Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba).— 
Cory,  Lisl  Bds.  W.  I.  p,  10  (1885). 
Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Vireo  calidris  (Linn.). 

Molacilta  calidris  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  319  (1766). 
Vireosylvia  olivacea  GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  194  (1847). 
Cireo  a/WoyBHj  Gamb.  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.  Sci   Phila.   1848,  p.   117.— Baird, 

Bds.  N.  Am.  p.  354  C:858). 
Vireosylvia  allilogaa  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1851,  p.  153;  ib. 

Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S60,  p.  375. — Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  p.  145. 

— Albreciit,  J.  f.  O.  i86j,  p.  19?.— Set.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p. 

348. 

Vireo  aliiloqua  Sallk,  P.  Z.  B.  1857,  p.  231. 

Virrosyl-oia  calidris  B\IRD,  Rev.  Am.  Bds.  p.  329  (1864).— SCL.  &  Salv. 
P.  Z.  S.  187s,  p.  134.— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.  L  p-  233  (1878).—  ' 
A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881). 

Vireo  calidris  BRYANT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XL  p.  93  (1866).— Salv. 
Si  GoDM.  Biol.  Centr.  Amer.  Aves,  p.  186  (i88t).— Gadow,  Cat. 
Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  VIII.  p.  293  (1883).— Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Do- 
mingo, p.  49(1885);  rt.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10(1885). 

Piyllomates  calidris  GvKl>i-.Aaa\.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  168(1878); 
(■*.J.  f.  O.  187S,  p.  158. 

Vireosylvia  calidris  var.  dominirana  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  55 
(.878). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Crown  grayish,  but  showing  n  slight  olive  tinge;  upper 
parts  dull  olive  green;  a  buff  superciliary  line  and  a  dusky  stripe 
through  the  eye:  a  narrow  duskv  maniHary  line  halfway  down  the 
sides  of  the  throat;  sides  pale  yellowish-olive;  lining  of  wings  and 
under  tail-coverts  pale  yellow  ;  tail  olive. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length.  5.80;  wing,  3.20;  tail.  2.50;  tarsus,  .68;  bill,  .60. 
Habitat.     Jamaica,  San  Domingo,  and  Antilles. 
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Vireo  calidria  barbatula. 

Vireogiivus  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  43  (1840)  (f) 
PhyUomanesbarbatulusC\^.l.    f.  O.    1855,   p.  467  (Cuba)  ;  VS.   GuNDL. 

1861,  p.  324   (Ciiba);ii.  1872,  p.  401   (Cuba).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat,  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). 
K/reo  o/iVafe«j TiiiENEM.  J.  f.  O.  1857,  p.  147  (Cuba)? 
Vireosylvia  allilogua  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  113  (1839) 

(Bahamas).— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  Jo6  (Cuba). 
Vireo  calidris  var.  barbat«lus  Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGw.  Hist.  N.   Am.  Bds.   I, 

p.  36   (1874)- 
Vireo  altiloquus  var.  barbatulus  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  81  (i38o). 
Vireo  calidris  barbatala  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 

The  North  American  variety    of   V.    calidris  occurs  in  the 
Bahama  Islands,  and  is  recorded  from  Cuba. 

Vireo  oHvaceus  (Linn.). 

Muicicapa  olivacea  Limn.  Sjst.  Nat.   1,  p.  327  (1766). 

Vireo  olivaceus  Brewbr,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.    Nat.    Hist.  VII,   p.  387  (1860) 

(Cuba). 
Phyllomaues  olivaeeusGvuui..  J.  f.   O.   1872,  p.  403  (Cuba) ;  i^.   1878,  p, 

158  (Porto  Rico) ;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.   Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  169  (1S78) 

(Porto  Rico). 
Vireo  olivar.ea  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I,  p.  10  (1885). 

V.  olivaceus  is  claimed    to  have  occurred  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico. 

Vireo  solitarius  (Wii.s.). 
Muscicapa  soUfaria  WlLs.  Am.  Orn.  II,  p.  43  ^iSio). 
Vireo  solitarius  Gvnai..  }.   f.   O.    1834,    p.   468   (Cuba);    ib.    187J,    p.    403 

(Cuba).— IJrbwer,  Pr.   Bost.   Soc.   Nat.   Hist.   VII,   p.   307   (i860) 

(Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I,  p.  10  (i830- 
Vireo  {Lanivireo)  solitarius  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1S61,  p.  314  (Cuba). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Gknus  I,aletes  Sci-. 

Lalefes  Sclater.  P.  7..  S.  1861.  p.  72. 

Laletes  osburni  Sci.. 

Lahies  osbarni  ScL,  P,  Z.  S.  i86t.  p.  72,  pi,  14,~Albrii.cht,J.  f.  O,  i86i, 

p.  195— ScL.  &  S.VLV.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.    u  (1S73).— A.  &  E. 
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Nbwtos-,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  106  (1881)— G ado w,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit. 
Mus.  VIII,  p.  313  (1883).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (18S5). 
Lalelet  osbttmii  Baird,  Rev.   Am.   Bda.  p.   383   (1864).— Gray,   Handl. 
Bds.  I,  p.  384(1869.) 

Sp.  Char.    3/ij/e.— Top  of  head  grayish  olive,  becoming  olive  green  on  the 
back;  underparts  dull  greenish  yellowj  wings  and  tail  pale  brown, 
nafrowlj'  edged  with  olive  j  under  wing-coverts  yellowish  white- 
Length  (skin),  5.25;  wing,  3;  tail,  2.50!  tarsus,  .75- 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 


Famii-y  AMPELID/E. 
Genus   Dulus  Vikill. 
Dulas  V1EILI.0T,  Analyse,  p.  42rNo.  131,  1816. 

Dulus  dom in icus  (Linn.). 

Tanagra  dominica    Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  316    (1766),— GmkL.  Syst.  Nat. 

I,  p.  894  (17S8). 
Dulus  paimarum  "ViaiLL.  Nouv.  Diet.  X,  p,  438  (1817)." — Bp.  Consp. 

I,  p.  331  (:8so). 

Dultti  dominicus  STKicmi..  Cottlr.  Orn.  p.  103  (1851).— S alls,  P.  Z.  S, 
1857,  p.  231. — Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bda.  p.  403  (1864). — Bryant,  Pr. 
Bost  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  92  (iS66>.— Grat,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p. 
365  (1869).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom,  Avium  Neotr.  p.  13  (i873>.— 
Cory,  Bull.  Nult.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151  (1881);  /*.  Bds.  Haiti  & 
San  Domingo,  p.  51  (1885);  /*.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885).— 
Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  X,  p.  218  ( 1S85). 

Sp.  Char.  Malt: — Above  dull  olive  brown;  throat  dull  white;  feathers 
of  the  throat  and  underparts  dark  brown  in  the  centre,  broadly 
edged  with  dull  rufous  white,  giving  the  bird  a  heavily  streaked  ap- 
pearance;  rump  green;  primaries  and  secondaries  dark  brown,  the 
outer  webs  edged  with  green,  the  inner  webs  becoming  very  pale 
on  the  edges;  tail  dark  brown,  the  feathers  very  narrrowly  edged 
with  green  ;  iris  orange. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  6.JO;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  3.10;  tarsus,  ,80:  bill,  ._ss. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  Si.n  Domingo. 

Dulus  nuchalis  .Swains. 

Dulns  HHchiilis  Swains.  Anim.  in  Menag.  p.  345  (1837) ;  ib.   Classif.  Bda. 

II,  p.   238   (1837).— Strickl.  Contr,   Orn.   p.   104  (1851)-— Baird, 
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Rev.  Am.  Bd$.  I,  p.  403-  (1864).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  13  (1873).— Bouc.  Cat.  Avium,  p.  214  (1876),— Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  :i  (18S5).— Sharps,  Gal.  Bdi.  Brit.  Mub.  X,  p. 
1:9  (1885)- 

This  speciesMs  described  as  somewhat  smaller  than  Dulus 
dotnintCHs^  and  showing  a  white  patch  on  the  nape ;  it  is  other- 
wise similar.     The  exact  habitat  is  unknown. 

Habitat.     •'Antilles." 

Genus  Ampelis  Linn. 
Amfelh  Linn.  Svst.  Nat.  I,  p.  297  (1766), 

Ampelis  cedrorum  (Vieill.). 

Ampelis garrulus  var.  p.  LiNN.   Sj'st.  Nat.  I,  p.  297  (1766). 

Bombycilla  cedrorum  Vieill.  Oie.  Am.  Sepl.   1,  p.  8S  (1807). — Cab,  J.   f. 

O.  1856,  p.  3  (Cuba) ;  /*.  1859,  p.  350;  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.   1861,  p.  318 

(Cuba). 
Ampelis  carolinensis  GossK,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  197  (1847). — Albrhcht,  J.  f.  O. 

1862,  p.  202  (Jamaica). 
Bombycilla  carolinensis  Brewer,  Pr.  Boat.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  VII,  p.  307 

(i860)  (Cuba). 
Amfttii  cedrorum  March,  Pr,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  194  (Jamai- 
ca).— GuNDL.   Repert.    Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,   I,  p.  240  (1865);  iS,  J,  f. 

O,  1871,  p.  430  (Cuba).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107 

(1881).— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (r88s). 
Recorded  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 


Family  TANAGRIDyE. 

Genus  Euphonia  Desm. 

Eafiioaia  Desmarest,  HisI,  Nat.  des  Tanagrns,  etc.  p.  19  (:8o5). 

Euphonia  musica  (Gmci..). 

L'Organiste  de  S.  Dominqe.     "Buff.  PI.  Enl.  809,  fig.  i." 

Pipra  masira  Gmel.  Svst-  Not.  I,  p.  I004  (1788). 

Tanagra  musica  ■'ViEILL.  Enc.  Meth.  p.  787." 

Euphonia  musica  Gbav.  Gen.  Bds.  1,  p.  367  (1846). --Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  232 
(1850).— Sallb,  p.  7..  S.  i8,S7,  P'  231.— Bryant,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hit-t.  XI,  p.  9i  (i866).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  17 
(,873).— Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.Orn.  Club,  VI.  p.  i.w  (1881);  tb.   Bds. 
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Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  61  (1885);/*.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 
—Tristram,  Ibis,  1884,  p.  168. 

Bapkgne  musica  Lemb.  Avei  Cuba,  p.  42  [1850)  f 
Euphona  musica  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  iSSJ,  p-  476. 

Sp.  Char.  Matt: — Crown  light  blue,  the  color  extending  upon  the  nape. 
and  slightly  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck;  forehead,  underparts,  and 
rump  brownish-orange;  throat,  cheeliK,  back,  and  tail  bluish  black, 
Bhowing  purple  reflections,  the  purple  very  prominent  on  the  back; 
a  line  of  purplish  black  separating  the  blue  and  orange  of  the  head 
and  forehead;  primaries  dark  brown,  becoming  pale  on  the  edges  of 
the  inner  webs;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female: — Underparts  yellowish  green,  becoming  yellowish  on  the 
throat;  cheeks  and  line  above  the  forehead  dull  black;  head  and 
nope, extending  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  light  blue;  forehead 
orange  brown ;  back,  rump,  and  wing-coverts  olive  green ;  tail  dull 
black,  showing  a  tinge  of  green  upon  the  feathers;  primaries  as  in 
the  male,  except  showing  an  almost  indistinct  greenish  edging  upon 
the  outer  webs. 

Immatare  Male: — Forehead  pale  orange  ;  top  of  the  head  grayish 
blue;  back  olivegreen,  blotched  with  dark  blue;  rump  brownish 
orange;  wings  and  tail  black,  some  of  the  tertiaries  and  coverts  edged 
with  olive  green;  underparts  olive  green,  marked  with  brownish  on 
the  throat;  dark  orange,  shaded  with  greenish,  on  the  belly  and  cris- 
sum;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Length,  4.40;  wing.  2.60;  tail.  1.S0;  tarsus,  ,50;  bill,  .35. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo.     No  species  of  Euphonia 

has  as  yet  been  taken  in  Cuba. 

Euphonia  flavifrons  (Sparrm.). 

RmberitafiavifroHS  Sparrm.  Mus.  Carls,  IV,  No.  gj  ($). 

Tanagra  flavifrons  \.\-l».  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  p.  47  (  ?  J.  —  ViBlLL.  Enc. 
Mdth.  p.  775. 

Buphone  oi-ganiste  Ossti.  Hist.  Nal.  Tan.  pis.  19,10  (1805).— Vieill. 
Gal.  Ois.  Suppl.  pi.  s.  n.  i.^  S;  $). 

CyanopkoHia  masicn  Bp.  Rev.  Zool.  1851,  p.  138, 

Euphonia  flavifrons  Sci..  P.  Z.  S.  1S56,  p.  271;  Susdev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet. 
Akad.  Fiirh.  1869.  p.  583.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  17 
(i873).-Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  56,  190,  169,  354.  455 
(1878).— Allbn,  Bull.  Null.  Orn.  Club.  V,  p.  166  ( 1S80. )— Cory. 
ListBds.  W.  I.  p.  II  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  bright  blue,  extending  to  the  nape; 
forehead  bright  yellow,  separated  from  the  blue  by  a  bluish  black 
line;   back   green,  shading  into  yellow  on  the  rump;   underparts 
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yellowish  greea ;  cheeks   bluiish   black;    outer  webs   of   primaries 
narrowlj  edged  wilh  green,  wanting  on  Che  first;  bill  dark. 

Female: — Similar   to   the   male   but   paler  in   coloration,  cheek- 
marking  dark  olive  and  much  less  distinct. 
Length,  4.10;  wing,  J. 30;  tail,  1.40. 
Habitat.     St.  BartholCmew,    Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Do- 
minica, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  St.  Lucia. 

Euphonia  Jamaica  (Limn.). 

Fringilla  Jamaica  LiNN.   Sj-sl.  Nat.  1,  p.   313  (1766). 

Eufkonia  Jamaica  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  138  (1817).— Bp.   Consp.  I,  p.  133 

(1850).— Albrhcht,  J.   f.   O.    1862,  p.  igis — Scl.   Cat.   Am.  Bds. 

p.  60  (i86)).— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.   Phila.   1863,  p.   296.— 

Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  18  (i873).--A.  &  E.  Nbwton. 

Handb.   Jamaica,   p.    104   (1881).— Cory,   List   Bds.    W.   I.   p.    11 

(:88s). 
Pyrrhupkenia Jamaica  Qt.   Rev.  Zool.  iS.^i,  p.   157. — Gray,    Handl.   Bds. 

11,  p.  79(18705. 
Bupkoaiajamaicemii  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1856.  p.  280;  ib.  1861,  p.  73. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  slaty  blue;  throat  and  breast  gray;  belly, 
abdomen,  and  flanks  showing  bright  j-ellow;  crissum  dull  white ; 
lining  of  wing  whitish,  showing  yellow  on   the  axillartes. 

Female: — Head   and   neck   bluish   gray;  back   yellowish   green; 
winge   showing  yellowish  green  on  the   outer  webs;  under  surface 
dull  gray;  a  faint  greenish  tinge  on  the  flanks. 
Length,  4.30;  wing.  2.50;  tail.  1.45. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Euphonia  sclateri  Bp. 

Eupioaia  sclaterii  "Bp.  Mus.  Par." 

Enphonia  sclateri  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1869,  p.  596.— 
Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  11,  p.  77  (1870).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  17  (1873).— Bote-  Cat.  Avium,  p.  140  (1876).— Gundl.  J. 
f.  O.  1874,  p.  3ii;iA.  1878,  p.  159;  ib.  Anal.Soc.  Esp.Hist.  Nat.  VII, 
p.  191  (1878).— CoRv,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Malt: — Forehead  dull  orange  yellow,  bordered  by  a  narrow 
band  of  dark  blue,  succeeded  by  light  blue,  which  color  covers  the 
entire  top  of  the  head  to  the  nape ;  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  very  dark 
blue,  almost  black;  wings  and  tail  black  wilh  bluish  refiection^; 
back  bluish  black,  distinctly  blue  when  held  in  the  light;  rump  yel- 
low, showing  a  faint  brownish  tinge;  throat  yellow;  breast  and  rest 
of  underparts  dull  orange  yellow,  showing  a  slight  brownish  tinge 

Length  (skin),  4;  wing,  1.35;  tail.  1.65;  tarsus,  58;  bill,  .25. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 
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Genus  Calliste   BorB. 
Callislt  BoiB,  Isia,  i8i6,  p.  978. 

Calliste   cucullata   (Swains.). 

Aglaia  cucullata  Swains.  Orn.  Dr.  pi.  7. 

CallisU  cucullata  GnAY,  Gen.  Bda.  p.  366,  up.  9  (1844-46).— B p.  Consp.  I, 

p.  334  (1850);   ii.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1851.  p.  140.  — ScL.  Contr.  Orn. 

1851,  p.  63;  id.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  253;  id.  Mon.   Call.  p.  45,  pi.  xx 

(1857).— BuRM.  SjBt.  Ueb.  Ill,  p.  183.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II.  p. 

68  (:87o).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  19  (1873).— CORy, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  Revised  ed.  p.  it  (1886). 
Calliste  versicolor  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y  Acad.  Sci,  I,  p.  153   (1878) ;  ib.  Pr. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  190,487  (1878).— Cory,    List  Bds.  W.  I.   p. 

.1  (.885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head  deep  chestnut  red ;  upper  plumage 
golden  fawn  color;  lores  black;  sides  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts 
dark  green ;  tail  black,  except  the  two  middle- feathers,  which  are 
bluiKh  green,  the  rest  of  tail-feathers  and  quills  black,  edged  with 
bluish  green  ;  upper  taiUcoverts  bluish  green  ;  underparts  pale  bluish 
lilac  when  held  in  the  light;  featherK  of  the  upper  throat  tipped 
with  gray;  under  tail-coverts  cinnamon. 

Female:— "lop  of  the  head  lighter  chestnut  than  in  the  malej   re«t 
of  upper  parts  pale  green;  underparts  as  in  the  male,  but  paler; 
under  tail-coverts,  abdomen,  and  flanks  pale  cinnamon. 
Length,  6;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  s.jo 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent. 

Genus  Spindalis  Jard. 

S/jWa/ij '•JARD&  Sklby.  III.  Orn.  U.  S.   1836." 

Spindalis  zena  (Linn.). 

Friugilla  iaiamensis  Bris.s.  Orn.  III.  p.  168. 

FriitgilUt  xena  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  330  (1766). 

Tanagra  xena  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Kat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  111   (1859). 

Spindalis  leua  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  3)1.— Sll.   &  Salv    Nom.  Avium 

Neotr.  p.  ii  (1873).— Bouc.  Cat.  Avium,  p.  244  (1876}.— Cory.  Bds. 

Bahama  I.  p.  92  (1880);  /*.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.   11  {1885). 
'■S/indalis  firetrei Grj^v.   Handl.  Bds.  II,   p.  63  Ci870).'" 

Sp.  Ckar.  Male:— Above  black  ;  rump,  and  a  broad  band  over  the  nape 
from  side  of  the  neck  rufousbrown.  shading  into  an  orange  tinge: 
a  superciliary  stripe,  and  a  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  from 
lower  mandible  and  chin  white:  cheeks  black;  throat  black,  shad- 
ing into  brown  upon  the  breast,  with  a  yellow  stripe  passing  from 
the  chin  nearly  to   the  brown  of  the  breast;   breast   deep  yellow. 
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shading  into  brown  as  it  nears  the  throat;  belly  white,  with  an 
olive  tint  upon  the  flanks;  wings  and  tail  black,  edged  with  white; 
the  lertials.  covertB,  and  base  of  primaries  heavily  marked  with 
white ;  bill  black,  under  mandible  bluioh ;  teg*  black. 

Female: — Above  olive  green ;  below  paler,  shading  into  while  on 
the  belly;  the  sides  and  flanks  pale  olive  green;  the  Btripe  over 
the  eye  but  faintlv  indicated,  and  of  an  ashy  color;  wings  and  tail 
dark  brown,  with  an  olive  tinge  on  the  feathers,  showing  markings 
of  dull  white  as  in  the  male,  but  much  narrower. 

Length,  5-95;  wing,  3;  tail,  1.50;  tarsus,  .So;  bill,  .50L 
?Iabitat.     Bahamas. 

Sptndalis  pretrei   (Less.). 
Tanagra  pretrei  Less,  Rev,  Zool.  1839,  p.  loi.— Gbay,   Gen.   Bds.  I,  p. 

Tanagra  muUicolor  et    Tanagra  lena  D'Orb.   in   La   Sagra"«  Hist.    Nat. 

Cuba,  Ois.  p.  74  (18+0). 
"Spindalis  xena  ti  pretrei  Bp,  Consp.  I,  p.  J48  (l8w-) 
Sfiu/faiis prefrei  Cab,  }.  f.  O.  1855.  p.  476.— Brkwbr,  Pr.Bost.  Soc.  NaL 

Hist.  Vn,  p.  307  (1S60).— GuNDi,.  Repert.   FiBico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p. 

137  (1865);  it.  J.  f.  O.  1873,  p.  419. 
Sfindalis  lena  Gray,  llandl.  Bda.  H.  p.  63  (1870). 
spindalis  pretrii  SCL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  21  {1873). —  Bouc. 

Cat.  Avium,  p.  244  (1876).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885);  ib. 

Revised  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1886). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  black;  a  superciliary  stripe  reaching  to  the 
nape,  and  a  stripe  reaching  from  the  base  of  the  under  mandible 
down  the  sides  of  the  throat  white ;  a  narrow  patch  of  white  on  the 
chin;  throat  yellow,  separated  from  the  white  stripe  by  black; 
chest  and  cape  chestnut,  joining  on  the  sides  {back  yellowish  olive  ; 
rump  chestnut;  underparts  grayish  while,  showing  a  yellow  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  belly;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  feathers 
marked  with  white;  wing-coverts  heavily  marked  with  white;  a 
broad  patch  of  chestnut  on  the  carpus;  bill  and  feet  dark. 

/>niii/e:— The  black  on  the  head  of  the  male,  replaced  by  dull 
green;  sides  of  the  throat  grayish  ;  rump  slightly  tinged  with  yellow- 
ish  !  underparts  olive  gray,  palest  on  the  belly. 

Length  $  (skin),  5.60;  wing.  3;  tail,  J.ij. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Spindalis  multicolor  (V'^iF.ii.t..). 

Tanagra   multicolor  V'lEILL.  Enc.  NWth.   p.   776. 

Spindalis  Multicolor  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  140  ( 1850).— Salle,  P.  Z.  S-  1857- 
p.  331.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  H,  p.  63  (1870).— Scl.  &  Salv.   Nom. 
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Avium  Neotr.  p.  21   (1873).— Bouc.  Cat.  Avium,   p.    144   (:876).— 
Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.   Club,  VI,  p.  151  (1881) ;  •'!>■   Bds.   llaili  & 
San  Domingo,  p.  54  (1885);  /*.  List  Bde.  W.  I.  p.  u  (18S5). 
Tanagra  (Siitaiafieiis)   domimceiisis  BRYANT,  Pr.  Bosl,    Soc.   Nat.  Hiet, 
XI,  p.  91  (1866J. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  black ;  a  buperciliary  stripe  from  llie  forehead  to 
the  nape;  a  broad  etripe  ofblack  from  tbe  bill.  tBrough  tlie  ej'e,  to 
the  neck ;  chin  white,  the  white  extending  in  a  stripe  below  tlie 
black  of  the  cheek  to  the  neck  ;  rest  of  throat  black,  with  a  yellow 
stripe  in  the  centre,  reuching  the  white  of  the  chin;  breast  chestnut, 
shading  into  yellow  upon  the  underpnrts  and  sides;  a  collar  of 
bright  orange  yellow  upon  the  nape,  joining  the  white  stripe  of 
the  throat  I  back  olive;  rump  chestnut;  abdomen  and  crissum  white; 
tail  brownish  black,  the  Inner  webs  of  the  two  outer  tail-feathers 
broadly  marked  with  white;  wings  dark  brown,  with  white  edgings 
to  the  coverts  and  secondaries;  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut;  bill 
and  feet  bluish  black. 

The  female  is   dull  colored ;  olive  on  the  back  and  yellowish  on 
the  rump;  underparts  grayish,  whitening  at  the  vent. 
Length,  6.40;  wing,  3.35 ;  tail,  3.30;  tarsus,  .75 ;  bill,  .40. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Spindalis  portoricensis  (Bkyant). 

Tanagra  {SfiHitalis)  fcrtoricensis'Btt.-viitir,  Pr.  Bosl.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X, 
p.  JSJ  (1866).— SuNDEv.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  F«rh.  1869.  p.  596. 

Spiiaapelis  portoricensis  GKi.y,  Handl.  Bds.  11,  p.  C3  (1870). 

Spindalis  parloricensis  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  11  (1873). — 
Bote.  Cat.  Avium,  p.  344  (1876).— Glndl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist. 
Nat.  Vir,  p.  188  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  11  (1885). 

Pyrrkulagra  forloricensis  Gl'Sdl.  J.  f.  O.  1874.  p.  312. 

Sp.  Char.  J/ii/e,* — Head  black;  a  white  superciliary  t.tripe  from  the  nos- 
tril to  the  nape ;  a  white  stripe  passing  down  the  sides  of  (he  throat: 
a  yellow  stripe  from  the  chin  to  the  breast,  where  it  becomes  orange 
chestnut,  separated  from  the  white  of  the  cheek  by  a  black  patch, 
which  nearly  reaches  the  bill;  a  narrow  cape  of  orange  chestnut; 
brenhC  yellow,  becoming  dull  white  on  the  abdomen  ;  back  green  ; 
wing-coverts  showing  a  patch  ofchesinut  at  the  carpus;  rump  and 
flanks  yellowish  green. 

/'em.i/f.-— Top  of  head  dull  olive  green,   shading  into  yellowish 
green  on  the  back,  brightest  on  the  nape  and  rump;   underparts 
ashy,  showing  dull  3*ellow  on  the  breast ;  whole  under  surface  indis- 
tinctly striped  with  pale  brown. 
Length,  6.50;  wing,  3.50:  tail.  2.50. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 
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Spindalis  nigricephala  (Jameson) - 

Tanagra  n iff ricf ^»ala  j\MZson.  Ed.  N.  Phil.  Journ.  XIX,  p.  II3— GosSK, 

III.  Dds,  Jam.  pi.  s6. 
Spiudalis  birinealut}\RX,.  &  SuLB.  111.  Orn.  6.  n,  pi.  9. 
Tanagra  zcna  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  231  (1847). 
Tanagra  leaoidef  Des  Mi'Hs,  Icon.  Orn,  pi.  40. 
Spindalis  aigritefkala  Bp.  Consp,  I.  p.  240  (1850),— ScL.  P.  Z,   S.   :856, 

p.  130;  ib.  1861,  p.  74;  ('*.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  77  (186;). — Albrbckt, 

J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  196.— March,  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.   Sci.   Phila.   1863,  p. 

196.— Gray,   Hnndl.  Bds.  II,  p.  63   (1870),— Scl.   &  Salv.   Norn. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  21    (1873).— Boi'c.   Cat.   Avium,  p.  344  (1876).— 

A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ilandb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  (18S1).— Coby.  LUt  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  II  (18S5). 

Sp.  Char.  J/ii^e.-— Head  black;  a  superciliarv  stripe  reaching  from  the 
bill  to  the  nape,  white;  a  stripe  of  white  pnsses  down  the  sides  of 
the  throat;  chin  white,  not  reaching  the  orange  of  the  breast ;  back 
yellowish  green ;  the  central  portion  of  the  breast  bright  orange; 
rest  of  underparts  greenish  yellow,  sometimes  orange  yellow,  quJIU 
and  tail  black;  most  of  the  primaries,  secondaries,  and  coverta 
edged  with  white. 

Female: — Top  of  the  head  dark  olive;  light  olive  green  on  the 
Jjack;  yellowish  green  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts;  throat 
and  cheeks  gray ;  underparts  washed  with  orange  yellow,  commen- 
cing at  the  upper  breiist  and  brightcbi  on  the  breast  and  belly ;  sides 
and  flanks  olive  green. 

Length.  7;  wing,  4;  tail,  3. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Geni'b  Piranga  Vieili.. 

Piranga  ViEiiiOT,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I.  p.  iv  (1807)  :  /*,  Analyse,  p.  31  (1816), 

Piranga  rubra  (Lis\.). 

Fringilta  rubra  LixN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  iSi  (1758). 

Mttfcicapa  rubra  LiSN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  326  (:7fifi). 

Tanagra  asliva  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  S89  (i;8Sk 

/•yraw^rt  a-j/iiY/DORB.  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  76  (1840).— 
Brewer.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba).— 
Glndl.  Rcpert.  Fisieo-N'at.  Cuba.  I,  p.  237  (1865)  ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  187a, 
p.  421  (Cuba). -Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 

Fbeenicosoma  asliva  GfNOL.  J.  f.  ().  1855,  p.  477- 

Accideutal  in  Cuba  anil  the  Bahama  Islands. 
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Piranga  erythromelas  Vieill. 

Taaagra  rubra  LlNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  314  C1766). 

Piranga  erylhromrtas  ViElLL.  Nouv.  Diet.  XXVIII,  p.  293  (1819). 

Pyranga  rubra  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  78  (1840), 
— GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  23J  (1847)-— Brewer,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (1860)  (Ciiba).— Albreciit,  J.  f.  O.  i86j,  p.  197 
(Jamaica).— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  296 
(Jamaica).— GuKin,.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  138  (1865).— 
A.  &  E.  Newtos,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  (1881).— Cory,  ListBda. 
W.I.  p.  11  (:8Hs). 

Phteaicosoma  rubra  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  185.?,  p.  477   (Cuba). 

Cuba  and  Jamaica;  it  has  also  been  taken  m  the  Barbadoes, 
a  specimen  so  labelled  being  in  the  U.  S,  National  Museum. 

Genus  Nesospingus  Scl. 

A'wM^iiiyiraScLATER,  Ibis,  1885,  p.  273. 

Nesospingus  speculiferus  (Lawr.). 

CklorofpingBS  sfcCHliferus'L,K\iv^.\b\»,   1875,   p.   3S3.    pi.  9. — Bouc    Cat. 

Avium,  p.  246  (1876).— GuNDL.  J.  r.   O.    :873,  p.    159;   ib.   188!,  p. 

161  ;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  p.  190  (1878).— Cory.  List 

Bds.  W.I.  p.  II   C1885). 
Nesoipingas  speculiferus  ScL.  ibis,  18S5,  p.  273. 

Sp.  Chj\r.  Male: — "Etitire  tipper  plumage  and  sides  of  the  head  olive 
brown;  the  leathers  of  the  crown  have  tlTeir  centres  dark  brown 
with  their  margins  graj'ish;  the  two  central  tail-featbcrs  are 
coloured  like  the  back,  the  others  are  light  reddish  brown  and  are 
closelj' crossed  with  nearlj  obsolete  darkerbars ;  quill-fcathers  dark 
brown,  Rrst,  edged  with  grav  on  the  outer  primaries,  the  outer  webs 
of  the  Tourth,  litlh,  and  sixth  primaries  are  marked  near  their  bases 
with  white,  partly  concealed  by  the  wing-coverts,  the  portion 
beyond  the  coverts  appearing  Bsn  small  triangular  spot;  the  under 
plumage  is  grayish  white,  and  has  a  somewhat  mottled  appearance, 
owing  to  the  darker  bases  of  the  feathers  showing  a  little;  the  sides 
are  dusky,  with  a  tinge  of  rufous ;  tmder  tail-coverts  light  rufous, 
with  dusky  centres;  upper  mandible  dark  brown,  the  under,  pale 
brownish  white:  tarsi  and  toes  brownish  black.  Length,  61  inches ; 
wing,  3t ;  tail,  2);  bill,  \-,  tarsus,  i."  (Lawr.  1.  c,  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Genus   Phccnicophilus   S 

Pkaaicophilus  "STRICKLANU.  Contr.  Orn.  p.  I04; 
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Phcenicophilus  palmarum  (Linn.). 

Turdan palmaium  LlNN.  Sjst.  Nat.  I.  p.  195  (1766). 

Tachyphgnm  falmarum  "ViHiLL.  N.  D.  d'H.   N.  XXXII.  p.  359." 

Arremon  palmarum  GRAY,  Gen.  Bde.  Suppl.  p.  16.— Bryant,  Pr.  Best. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI.  p.  92  (1866). 

Dulus palmarum  "Bp.  R.  Z.  1851,  p.  78. " 

Dulus  peliocepkaliis  ''^P.  R.  Z.  1851.  p.  78." 

P:*iBBico^4i7B.(;)n/fnorBm  Strickl.  Contr.  Orn.  p.  104  (1851).— ScL.  P. 
Z.  S.  1856,  p.  84.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  7]  (1870).-- Scl.  & 
Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  is  (1873).— Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  VI,  p.  153  (iSSl);  I*.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  56 
(iSSj) ; /*.  List  Bda.  W.  I.  p.  is  (1885).— Tristram,  Ibis,  1884, 
p.  t63. 

Pkanicopiilus palmantm  BOL'C.  Cat.  Avium,  p.  J47  ('876)- 

Sp.  Char,  Male: — Top  of  Ihe  head  and  cheeks  black;  a  spot  of  white  on 
each  side  of  the  forehead  \  a  white  stripe  touching  the  upper  eyelid, 
commencing  at  the  centre  of  the  eye,  passing  backward  on  the  head ; 
a  patch  of  white  on  the  lower  ejelid;  a  gr^y  collar  on  the  nape, 
extending  upon,  and  joining  the  gray  of  the  sides  ;  sides  slaty  gray  ; 
throat  white,  tlie  white  extending  in  a  narrow  line  down  the  middle 
of  belly  to  the  vent;  the  back,  rump,  tail,  outer  webe  of  secondaries 
and  coverts  bright  yellowish  green;  quills  brown;  bill  and  feet 
bluish  black. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  6.70;  wing,  3.70;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Phcenicophilus  dominicensis  Corv. 

PilXHicophilus  domiaiciHfis  CoRV,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  119 
(1881);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  p.  58  (i88j);/«.  List 
Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  and  sides  of  the  head  black;  a  spot  of  white 
above  and  below  the  eye,  and  on  each  side  of  the  forehead ;  chin 
white,  extending  in  two  stripes  down  the  sides  of  the  throat  to  the 
breast,  bordering  the  black  of  the  head ;  the  rest  of  the  head,  neck 
and  underparts  grayish  plumbeous;  back,  wing-coverts,  tail  and  cov- 
erts, and  outer  edge;  of  wing-reathers  bright  yellowish  green  ;  inner 
webs  of  primaries  and  secondaries  brown,  pale  on  the  edges ;  legs 
and  lower  mandible  dark  slate  color;  upper  mandible  black;  iris  red- 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  6.80:  wing,  3.50;  tail,  J.30;  tarsus.  .83 ;  bill,  .68. 
Habitat.     Snn  Domingo. 
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Genus  Calyptophtlus  Cory. 

CalypiopAilii!  Cory,  Auk,  I,  p.  i  (1884). 

Calyptophilus   frugivorus  Cory. 

PhctnicopkUm  frHgivoras  Cory,  Journ.  Boat.  Zool.  Sue.  11,  No.  4,  p.  45 
{.S83). 

Calyplophiliis  frugivorus  CoRY,  Auk, 

I,  p.  3  (1884);  ;■*.  BdR.  Haiti  and 
San  Domingo,  p.  59  (iSSj);  ib. 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  i2"(iS8s). 

Sp.  Char,  .Wii/e;— Top  of  the  head 
brown,  shading  into  a^hy  on  the 
neck  behind  rhe  ej'C :  re*.t  of  upper 
parts,  including  back  and  upper  surface  of  wings  and  tail,  brownish 
olive;  throat  white :  breast  white,  becoming  a^hy  upon  the  sides; 
flanks  bfownieh  olive,  the  olive  mixing  with  white  upon  the  crissum ; 
primaries  and  secondaries  olive  brown,  the  inner  webs  edged  with 
very  pale  brown ;  a  patch  of  bright  j'ellow  under  the  base  of  the 
wing,  extending  upon  the  carpus;  ej'e  encircled  by  a  very  narrow 
line  of  bright  yellow,  and  a  spot  of  yellow  in  front  of  the  eye,  at  the 
base  of  the  mandible ;  upper  mandible  dark  brown ;  lower  mandible 
yellowish  brown,  darkest  at  the  base.  Some  specimens  show  a  spot 
of  yellow  upon  the  middle  of  the  breast,  but  it  is  not  constant.  In  a 
aeries  of  fourteen  specimens,  it  is  wanting  in  all  but  five. 

The  female  is   perhaps   somewhat  duller,   and   some   specimens 
appear  slightly  smaller,  but  otherwise  resembles  the  male. 

Length,  7.50;  wing,  3.70;  Uil,  3.70;  tarsus,  : ;  toe,  .8; ;  bill,  .75- 
Habitat.     San  Domingo. 

Genij.s   Saltator  Vieill. 
Saitator  Vikillot,  Analyse,  p.  31(1816). 

Saltator  guadeloupensis  Lafr. 

Salialor  guadtloufenfii  Lafr.  Rev.   Zool.    1844,   p.    167. — Bp.  Consp.  I, 

p.  489  (1850).— ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  97  (i86j).— Taylor,  Ibia, 
186+,  p.  167.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  H,  p.  74  (1870).— ScL.  &  Salv. 
Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  26  (1873).— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  I, 
PP-  354.  457  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  ti  (1885). 
Sallator  martiniceasis  Bp.  Conep.  I,  p.  489  (1850).— Gray,  Handl.  Bds. 
n,  p.  75  (-870). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Hend  and  back  bright  olive  green,  shading  into  graj'  on 
the  rump;  wings  showing  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  and  sec- 
ondaries green,  lacking  on  the  first  three  primaries,  or  if  showing  at 
all,  appearing  in  a  form  of  a  narrow  pencilled  line;  the  wing-coverta 
olive  green  ;  throat  white,  showing  a  dash  of  dark  brown  on  either 
«ide ;  a  whitish  euperciliary  line ;  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  olive  green ; 
breast  and  underparts  dull  huffy  white,  tinged  slightlv  with  olive, 
and  showing  faint  pencilled  lines  of  pale  brown;  tail  blackish ;  bill 
black  at  the  base,  pale  at  the  tip. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male;  the  dark  brown  streak  on  the  sides 
of  the  throat  lacking  in  some  specimens,  brownish  olive  in  others, 
but  apparentlj'  alwaj's  paler  than  in  the  male. 

Length  (skin),  8;  wing,  3.75;  tail,  3-50;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. 

Genus  Guiraca  Swains. 
Guiraca  SwAlNSON,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  350  (iSz7). 

Guiraca  cEerulea  (Linn.). 

Loxia  carvUa  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  1,  p.  306  {1766). 

Coccoiorus  raruleus  Lbmb.   Aves  Cuba,  p.  61    (1850). — Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856, 

p.  9  (Cuba). 
Guiraca   carrulea  Brewer,    Pr.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  3017  (i860) 

(Cuba).— GtNDL.  Repert  Fislco-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  185    (1866);  ib. 
J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  ii6  (Cuba).— Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p,  11  (1885). 

Recorded  from  Cuba. 


Genus  Habia  Reich. 
Habia  Reich.  Av.  Syst.  Nat.  iSjo,  pi.  xxviii. 

Habia  ludoviciana  (Linn.). 

Loxia  ludoviciana  Linn.  Sj-st.  Not.  I,  p.  306  (1766). 

Guiraca  ludoviciana  GossK,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  JS9  (1847)-— Brewer,  P""'  Bost. 

Soc.   Nat.  Hist,  VII,  p.  307   (i860)    (Cuba).— A,lbrecht,  J,  f    O. 

i86!,  p.  196  (Jamaica). — A.  &  E.  Nrwtos,   Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  ,104 

(.88. )■ 
Cocceborus  ludovicianus  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba.  p.  59  (1850). 
HedymeUs  ludoviciana  C\B. }.  f.  O-  18.16.  p.  9  1  Cuba). 
Goniaphea  ludoviciana  GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I.  p.  1S6  ( 1S66) ; 

ib.  J.  f  O.  1874,  p.  I!6  (Cuba). 
Habia  ludoviciana  Cohy.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  t!  (1885). 
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Accidental  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Habia  melanocephala  (Swains.)  is  recorded  from  Cuba 
{Hedymeles  melanocephala  Cak&\\\&,  J .  {.  O.  1856,  p.  9).  It 
has  no  other  West  Indian  record,  and  has  not  been  cited  by  later 
authors. 


Family  FRINGILLID.^. 

Gbkus  Loxigilla  Less. 
Loxigilla  LsssoN,  TraLti,  p.  443  (1831). 

Loxigilla  violacea  (Linn.).    * 

Loxitt  violacea  L:m.n.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  306  (1766). 

Pyrrhmla  violacea  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  254  (1847). 

Pyrrhala  robinsomi  GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  259  C'847). — Albrbcht,  J.  f.  O- 

1861,  p.  196. 
Pyrrkuiagra  violacea  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  4^3  (1850). 

Lonigilta  violacea  SftLLfe,  P.  2.  S.  1857,  p.  131. 

— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  186],  p.  196.— SCL. 

Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  102  (1S62).— March,  Pr. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  297.— Gray, 

Hnndl.   Bds.   II,  p.    104    (iSjo).— Scl.   & 

Salv,  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.   p.  27   (1873). — 

RiDGW.Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.  I,  p.  250  (1878)- 

—Cory,  Bds.   Bahama   I.  p.  Sj  (1S80)  ;  ib- 

Bull.  NuU.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  152  (188:).— 

A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  (1881).— Tristram.  Ibis, 

1SS4,  p.  168.— Cory.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,   p.  69    (18S5)  \  ib. 

Liet  Bds.W.I.  p.  12  (1S8.?). 

Spermophila  violacea  BRYANT.   Pr.  BoFt.   Soc.   Nat.   Hiet.  VII,   p.    119 

(1859)- 
Loxia  {Pyrrkuiagra)  violacea  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p. 

93  (1866). 
Loxigilla  violacea  p.   bakantensif  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.   S.  Nat,   Mus.  I,  p.  250 
(1878). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  plumage  black,  showing  a  slight  brownish  tinge 
upon  the  quills;  throat,  crissum  and  crescent  over  the  eye  reddish 
brown;  bills  and  legs  black. 

Female: — Underparts  gray,  with  a  linge  or  olive  green  upon  the 
back;  below  ash,  lightest  upon  the  belly,  showing  a  tinge  of  olive 
upon  the  breast  and  sides;  quills  with   line  edf^ings  of  dull  white; 
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crisGum,  a  crescent  over  the  eye,  and  markinge  upon   the  chin  pale 
reddish  brown,  much  lighter  than  in  the  male;  under  mandible  pale. 
Immature  birds  resemble  the  female. 
Length,  5.80;  wing,  3;  tail,  1.70;  tarsus,  90 ;  bill,  .50. 
Habitat.     Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  San  Domingo. 
Specimens  from  different  localities  often  vary  in  coloration  and 
size,  those  from  Jamaica  and   San    Domingo  being  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  from  the  Bahama  Islands.     The  Jamaica  bird 
differs  from  the  Bahama  form,  in  lieing  somewhat  smaller;  the 
red  of  the  throat  is  lighter,  and  tlie  under  wing-coverts  are  gray, 
instead  of  dull  white.     It  seems  to  represent  a  fairly  good  geo- 
graphical race.    Mr.  Ridgway,  who  first  separated  them,  describ- 
ed the  Bahama  bird  as  Z.  violacea  bakamcnsis,  but  as  the  type 
of/..  */o/<(cerfcame  from  the  Bahamas,  the  nawie  bafiamcnsis  be- 
comes a  synonym,  and  the  Jamaica  form  remains  as  yet  unnamed, 
should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  separate  them. 

Loxigilla  noctis   (Linn.). 

?FriiiglUa  noctis  Linn.  Syst,  Nat.  I,  p.  330  (1766),. 
— Dessy,  p.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  38. 
Pyrrhulagra  noctis  Bp.    Consp.   I.  p.    193    (,1850) 

(e»cl.  Bj-n.).  , 

Loxigilla  uaclis  ScL.  Cat.  Am.Bds.  p.   loj  (:86i). 

—Taylor,  Ibia,  1864,  p.    167— Gray,  Handl. 

Bds.  n,  p.  104  (1870).— ScL.   &   Salv.   Nom.   Avium  Neolr.  p.    i^ 

(1873).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.   1874,  p.   175.— Lister,  Ibis,   1880,  p.  40.— 

Grisdale,  Ibis,  1S82,  p.  486.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  u  (1SS5). 

^p.  Chak.  Male: — Entire  plumage  black;  superciliary  stripe,  and  throat 
chestnut-rufous;  under  tail-coverts  rufous;  bill  and  feet  black. 

FemaU:^Vp-ptT  surface  dull    reddish    brown,  brightest  on  the 
rump;  underparts  olive  brown;  wing-coverts  heavily  edged  with 
rufous;  secondaries  tinged    with  the    same  color;  under  mandible 
brown. 
Length  (skin),  4.50;  wing.  2.70;  tail,  1.85;  Ursus,  .75. 
Habitat.     Lesser  Antilles. 

Loxigilla  noctia  scUteti. 

Loxigilla  noctis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  270. 

Loxigilla  Hoclh  sclaleri  Allen.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V.  p.  166  (i88o), 
—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 
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Sp.  Ckar.   Mnirt — Differe  from  true  Hoctis  by  having  the  auperciliary  line 
much  smaller,  almost  absent  in  some  specimens,  and  in  lacking  the 
rufous  on  the  under  tail-coverts ;  but  the  characters  are  not  constant. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 

Loxigilla  anoxantha  (Gosse). 

Spermophila  aHOxaiitka  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  247  (1347). 

Loxigitla  anoxantha  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  74;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.   p.  103 

(1866).— Albrbcht,  J.  r.  O.  i86j,  p.   196.— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 

Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  297.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  104  (1870).— Sci.. 

&   Salv.   Nora.  Avium   Neotr.    p.   i-j  (1873).— A.   &  E.  Nkwtosj, 

Handb,  Jamaica,  p.  104  (i83i)-— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  \i  (1885). 

Sp.  Char,     jtfit/i!.— Head,  throat,  and  underparls  dull. black;  back,  rump 
and  wing-coverts   hnvirg  the  feathers  edged  with    bright  yellow 
giving  a  yellowiEh  appearance  to   the   surface;   under   tatl-coverts 
chestnut;  quills  and  tail  dull  brown,   slightly  edged  with  yellowish. 
Female: — Entire  upper  plumage  dull  green;   throat  and   breast 
grayish,  with  a  tinge  of  olive,  becoming  pale  on  the  belly. 
Length  (skin),  4.25;  wing,  2.40;  tail,  t.40;  tarsus,  .90. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Loxigilla  portoricensis  (Daud.). 

Loxiii    porlorUensis      Daud.     Traits 
D'Orn.     II,  pi.  19.— Su.vDEv.  Oefv. 
K.  Vet.  Akad.  F6rh.  1869,  p.  597. 
Pyrrkula   auranticoltis    V'lElLL.    Enc. 

M^th.  p.  1028. 
Pyrrkulagra  portoricensis  Bp.  Consp. 
I,    p.   491    (1850).  —  GuKDL.    Anal. 
Soc.   Esp.    Hist.    Nat.   VII,    p.   308 
(.878). 
Loxia     (  Pyrriulagra)    portoricensis 
Bkyant,   Pr.   BoBt.  Soc.   Nat.    Hist. 
X,  p.  354  (1366). 
Z.i)Ki;$-i7ia/WoriV»'v.c(s  Gray.  Handl.  Bds.  II,   p.   104   (1870),— Cory,  List 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (i83i). 
Sp.  Char.  MaU:—\  narrow  line  of  black  on  the  forehead;  top  of  the 
head  chestnut  rufous,  separated  at  the  nape  by  the  black  of  the 
back,  the  black  color  dividing  it  like  a  wedge;  throat  and  under 
tail-coverts  chestnut  rufous;  rest  of  plumage  black ;  under  wing- 
coverts  dull  white ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male,  possibly  somewhat  duller  in  color- 
Length  (skin),  7.50;    wing,  3.50:  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .95. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 
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Loiigilla  portoricensia  gruulis. 

LeKigilla  fortoricetuis  var.  grandii   Lawr.    Pr.  U-  S,  Nal.  Mus.   IV,  p. 

a04  (1881). 
LoKigilla porloriceasis grandii  Cony,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — Lar^r   than  Loxigilla  portoricensia.  and  having  the 
rufoua  chestnut  coloring  darker. 
Length  (skin).  8; -wing,  4.35;  tail,  3.15 i  lareuB,  1, 
Habitat.     St.  Cliristopher. 

Dr.  Gundtach  records  ^  Cardinalis  virginianus"  (Repert. 
Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  397,  1886),  as  occurring  in  Cuba.  It  is 
possible  that  the  specimen  in  question  was  an  escaped  cage  bird, 
although  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  occasionally  occur 
there,  being  common  in  Florida. 

Genus   Melopyrrha  Bp. 
Melofyrrka  Bonaparte,  Compt.  Rend.  XXXVII,  p.  914  (1853). 

Melopyrrha  nigra  (Linn.). 

Loxia  nigra  Linn.  Sy$t.  Nat.  L  p-  306  (1776). 

Pyrrkula  creniroslris  "Vikill.  Ois.  Chant,  pi.  77  (1805)." 

Pyrrkula  nigra  Vigors,  Zoo\.  ]o\iTT\.  i8i7,  p.  440. — VmiLL.  Gal.  Ois.  I, 
p.  65.  pi-  57  (1834).— 0 'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p. 
108  (1840).— GuNDL.  Journ.  Host  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.vn,  p.  317  (1851). 

MeUfiyrria  nigra  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  8.— Brbwer,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist  VII,  p.  307  (i860).  — ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  103  (j86!).— 
GUNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  1.  p.  38j  (1865) ;  '*-  J.  (■  O.  1874, 
p.  115.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  IL  p.  104  (1870).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom. 
Avium  Neotr.  p.  a8  (1873).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  12  (18S3). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  surface  dull  black,  showing  a  tinge  of  bluish 
when  held  in  the  light,  brightest  on  the  head ;  under  surface  black- 
ish, becoming  dusky  on  the  belly;  primaries  broadly  edged  with 
white  on  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  webs,  some  of  the  primaries 
delicately  edged  with  whfte,  showing  distinctly  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth ;  wing-coverts  broadly  marked  with  white:  carpus  and  under 
wing-coverts  white;  tail  brownish  black. 

The  female  is  similar  to  the  male  but  slightly  duller  in  plumage. 

Length  (skin). 5. 75:  wing,  i;  tail,  1,1$;  tarsus'  .68- 
Habitat,     Cuba. 

Genus  Loximitris   Bryant. 
/.oximilrii  Bryant,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  NaL  Hist.  XI,  p.  93  (1866). 
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LoxiRiitris  dominicensis  (Bryant). 

Cirysemitris  {Loximilris)  dominitensis  Brwkt,  Pt.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat-  Hist. 

XI,  p.  93  (1866). 
Ckrysomilris  dominiceiiait  Gray.  Handl.  Bds.  II.  p.  81    (1870).— Cory, 

Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151  (1881). 
Loximilris  dominicr.ntis  Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  la  San  Domingo,  p.  67  (1S85) ; 

ib.  LUt  Bds.  W.  I.  p.   13  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Mate: — "Bill  lightbrown  color,  with  the  top  dusky;  whole 
head  and  throat  black  {  back  and  scapulars  olive;  the  centre  of  each 
realher  dusk/;  upper  tail-coverls  bright  olive  yellow;  wings  with 
the  quills  and  coverts  blackish  brown;  the  smaller  coverts  with 
so  much  of  the  tips  olive  as  to  appear  almost  wholly  of  this  color; 
the  greater  coverts  and  all  the  quill-feathers,  except  the  first,  bor- 
dered esternally  with  the  same  color,  very  narrowly  on  the  prima- 
ries, and  suddenly  wider  on  the  secondaries,  but  only  on  the 
posterior  half,  so  that  the  closed  wing  presents  a  distinct  blackish 
bar,  running  nearly  across  its  centre;  tail  with  the  centre  feather, 
outer  web  of  tirst,  and  tips  of  all,  blackish  brown,  the  rest  bright 
chrome  yellow;  beneath  yellow,  washed  with  oHve  on  the  flanks, 
and  brightest  on  the  crissum."     (Bryant,  I.  c.,  orig.  descr.). 

Immature  birds   are   dull  olive,   mottled  with   brownish  on    the 
back,   and   the   underparts    yellowish    white,    streaked   with   pale 

Length,  4.10;  wing,  1.60;  tail,  1-55;  tarsus,  .53;  bill,  .38. 
Habitat.     Siin  Domingo. 

Gknl-s  Pyrrhomitris  Bonap. 
Pyrrhomilrii  Bonap.  Consp.  I,  p.  517  (1850). 

Pyrrhomitris  cucullata  (Swains.). 

Carduelh  cuctillaia  SwAiNs.  Zool.  lllnst.  :8jo,  pi.  7. 

/i'r/s^iV/a  mils  Gbrvais,  Mag.  Zool.   1835,  pi.   44— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p. 

10  (Cuba) ;  ib.  18.^7,  p.  341  (Cuba) ;  ib.  GuNOL-  1859,  p.  19J  (Cuba) ; 

/*.  1S61,  p.  411  (Cuba)  ;  ib.  1871,  p.  l&i  (Cuba). 
PyrrAomilrii  cacallala  Be.    Consp.  I,  p.  517    (1850)  (Antilles).— GCNDL. 

Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  397  (1766)   (Cuba) ;  ib.  Anal.  Soc. 

Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  J07  (1878)  (Porto  Rico)  5  .*.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p. 

160  (Porto  Rico). 
°yrrkomitris  cubm  Grav,  Handl.  Bds.  Jl,  p.  6j  (1S70)  (Antilles)  f 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  head  and  throat  black;  back  dull  reddish  orange  ; 
rump  bright  orange  red ;  underparts  orange  red,  whitening  at  the 
vent;  under  tail-coverts  pale  orange;  primaries  having  the  basal 
half  of  the  outer  web  pale  orange  ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown. 
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FemnU: — Entire   upper  parts  grayish  olive;  rump  pale  orange, 
underparu  dull  grav.  whitening  near  the  vent;  a  patch  of  orange  on 
the  breast;  otherwise  resembles  the  male- 
Length  (skin),  3.50;  wing,  2.37;  tail,  1.15;    tarsus,  .50;  bill,  ,40- 
Introduced  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

'      Both  Spinus  pinus  (Wils.)  and  Spinus  mextcana  (Swains.) 
have  been  recorded  from  Cuba  ;  the  references  are  as  follows  : 

Cirysomitris  fiaiis  Gundl.  J.   f.    O.    1856,   p.  9;  ib  Repert.  Fisico-Nat. 

Cuba,  I,  p.  397  (1866). 
Chrysomilrh  mtxicaaa  GuHM..  Repert  Fisico-Nat,  Cuba,  I,  p.  397  (i866> 

(Cuba), 

Genus  Euetheia  Reich. 
Butikeia  ReiCHBNBACH,  Av.  Syst.  Nat.  Knacker,  pi.  79,  '-June  1st,  1850." 

Euetheia  olivacea  (Gmel.)- 

Bntbtriia  olivacea  Gm£L.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  309  (1788). 

Spermophila  olivacea  GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  249  (1S47).— Acrrbciit,  J.  T. 
O.  1861,  p.  196, 

Pkonipara  olivacea  ScL.  P.  Z.  B.  185J.  p.  159;  i^*.  Cat.  Am,  Bds.  p.  107 
(1862).— March.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phiia,  1863,  p.  197.— Scl.  & 
Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neolr.  p.  19  (1873).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb. 
Jamaica,  p,  104  (i88i).  — Cory,  Bull.  Null.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p,  iji 
(1881) ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Etomingo,  p.  65  (18S5), 

Euetkia  Upida  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1836,  p.  7.— Brewbr,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist, 
VII,  p.  307  (i860).— Gt'NDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I.  p.  284 
(1866).— SuNDKV.  Oefv.  K-  Vet,  Akad.  Fflrh.  :869,  p,  597.— GrNDL. 
J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  tJi:  ib.  Anal.  Soc,  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  104  (:878). 

FringiUa  {Piomipara)  olivacea  Bryant.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist.  XI,  ' 
p.  93  (1866). 

Baelkeia  olivacea  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male :  —  Above  dull  olive ;  a  superciliary  slripe,  and  a  patch 
on  the  chin  and  upper  throat  orange  yellow,  {"est  of  throat  black ; 
■  narrow  line  of  black  bordering  the  yellow  of  the  throat,  reaching 
to  the  front  of  the  eye  ;  lower  eyelid  dull  yellow;  underparts  oliva- 
ceouRgray;  carpus  dull  yellow ;  bill  and  feet  dark  brown. 

/Vmn/c  .-—Lacking  the  black  of  head  and  throat  in  the  male; 
Che  yellow  is  much  less  conspicuous  and  paler;  belly  dull  gray;  the 
olive  of  the  back  duller  than  in  the  male. 

Length,  4;  wing,  a;  tail,  1..50;  tarsus.  .50;  bill,  .30. 
Habitat.     Cuba.  Jamaicii.  Haiti.  San  Domingo,  and  Porto 
Rico.  • 
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Euetheia  canora  (Gmel.). 

Laxia  canora  Gmel.  Sjst.  Nat.  I,  p.  858  (1788). 

Pkonipara  canora  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  494  (1850}.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p. 

98   (1870).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom,  Avium  Neotr.  p.  39  C:873).— Bd. 

BwR.  &  RiDGw.  HUt.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II.  p.  93  (1874), 
Euelhia  canora  Brkwer,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.   Nat    Hist.  VI!,  p.  30;   (i860).— 

GuNDL.   Repert.   Fiaico-Nat.   Cuba,   I,   p.   184    (1866);    ib.  J.  f,   O- 

1874.  p.  123. 
Euetheia  canora  Cory,  List  Bde.  W.  1.  p.  ij  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male:  — Throat  and  cheeks  black,  extending  above  the  eye; 
a  broad  band  of  bright  yellow  extends  across  the  lower  throat  to 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  passes  in  a  narrow  line,  edging  the  black, 
to  the  eye;  top  of  head  slaty  brown;  rest  of  upper  surface  bright 
olive  green;  breast  brownish  black,  shading  into  pale  gmy  on  the 
belly  and  under  tail-coverts. 

Female: — Throat  dark  chestnut  brown,  shading  into  gray  on  the 
cheeks;  yellow  collar  much  paler  than  in  the  male ;  chest  and  under- 
partsashy;  the  rest  as  in  the  male. 

Length  ukin),  1-7.?;  w'ng.  3i  tail.  2.05;  tarsus,  .62. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Euetheia  bicolor  (Linn.). 

Fringilla  teiia  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  10th  ed,  p.  1S3  (17,^8). 
Fringilla  bicolor  LiNN.  Syst,  Nat,  I,  IJth  cd.  p.  324  (1766). 
Spermophila  bicolor  GossE.  Bds.  Jam,  p.  252  (1S47). — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc,  Nat.  Hist.  Vll.p.  119(159).— ALBRECHT,J.f.0.lS62,  p.   196. 

Pkonipara  bicolor  Bp.  Consp,  I,  p.  49(  (1850). — Cassim,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 

Sci.  Phila,    i86o,  p.  376.  — Scl.   Cat.  Am.   Bds.   p.    106   (1862).— 

SuNDKV.  Oef.   K.  Vel.   Akad.  Forh.   1869,  p.   536,— Scl.  Sl   Salv. 

Nom.   Avium  Neolr,  p.   29   (1873).— Cory,   Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  91 

(tSSo);  ib.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club.  VI,  p.  152  (1881).— Tristram, 

Ibis,  1S84.  p.  168. 
Pkonipara  marckii  Baird,   Pr.    Acad     Nat.   Sci.   Phila.   1863,  p.  197.— 

A.  &  E.  Nbwtos,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  (1881). 
Frinffilla  {Phoaipnra)  ztna  var.  fortoricensis  BhVANT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 

Hist.  X,  p.  2j4(i866). 
Fringilla  teaa  var.  marchi  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  XI,  p.  93 

(■867). 
Pkonipara  irua  Bd,  Bwr.  &   RiDCW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.   II,  p.  93  (1874). 

—  RiDGW.  Pr.  U.  S.   Nat    Mus.   VH,  p.   171    (1884).— Cory,  Bds. 

Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  p.  63  (1885). 
Eiielkii  bicolor  GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  p.  105  (1878). 
Eiittkeia  bicolor  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (1885), 
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5p.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  dull  olive;  whole  of  breast  and 
throat  black  i  a  blackish  tinge  sometimes  perceptible  on  the  fore- 
head; belly  dull  fn^v,  shading  into  olive  on  the  flankB;  surface 
of  wings  and  tail  olive;  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tail-feathers 
brown,  showing  olive  on  the  outer  webs ;  some  males  have  only  a 
small  patch  on  the  chin  black,  others  have  nearly  the  entiri;  under- 
surface  black,  the  extent  of  the  color  varving  greatly,  perhaps  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  bird. 

Female  :  —  Resembles  the  male,  but  lacks  the  black  of  the  throat, 
which  is  replaced  by  dull  olivaceous  gray- 
Length,  4.10:  wing,  1.05;  tail,  1.60;  tarsus,  .54:  bill,  .40. 
Habitat.     Bahama  (slands  and  Antilles. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  numeious  specimens  of  the  so 
called  E.  marchi^  from  Jamaica,  and  comparing  them  with  a 
series  of  some  seventy  specimens  of  E.  bicolor,  I  fail  to  see  any 
differences  sufficient  to  separate  them.  The  underpaits  of  B. 
marchi  are  somewhat  browner;  the  back  is  also  darker;  but 
this  stage  of  plumage  occurs  in  the  young  and  the  female  of 
E.  bicolor. 

Euetheia  adoxa  (Gosse); 

Sptrmofhila  adoxa  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  J53  (1847).— Albrkcht,  J.  f.  O. 

1S61,  p.  196. 
Pkonipara  adoxa  '■March,  P.  A.  P.  1863,  p.  197."— A.  &  E.  Newton, 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  104  <i88i).— CoRV,  Revised  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

:2  (1886). 

Sp.  Char. — "  Irides  dark  brown;  feet  purplish;  beak  horn -colour,  nearly 
black  above;  whole  upper  parts  olive  brown;  under  parts  grayish 
white;  sides  and  vent  fawn  color.  Length,  4^;  expanse,  6i;  flex- 
[ure,  2;  tail,  I  6-10  (nearly);  rictus,  7-io;  tarsus,  7-10:  middle 
toe,  7-10."  (Gosse,  I.  c,  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Janiaica- 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  this  so-called  species  ;  judging 
from  the  description,  it  would  seem  possible  that  it  might  prove 
to  be  the  female  of  B.  bicolor. 

Genus  Passerina  Vikill. 

Passerima  Vieillot,  Analyse  (1816). 

Passerina  ciris  (Linn,). 

Embtrita  ciris  Linn.  Kong.  Sv.  Vet,  Akad.  Hand.  1750,  p.  178,  tab.  vii^ 
f.  I ;  it.  Syst.  Nat.  L  p.  313  (1766). 
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Pantriaa  firis  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  HiBt.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  loi  (1S40). 

—Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  12  (18S5). 
tLUaria  canictps  D'Orb.   En   La  Sacra's   Hist.   Nat.   Cuba,  OU.   p.  107 

(1S40).— Gt-NDL.  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  176  (joung  male)  (Cuba). 
Spita  ciris  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  8  (Cuba).— Brhwkr,  Pr.  Bo»t.  Soc.  Nat 

Hist.  Vn,p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). 
Cyanospiia  ciris  Gundl.   Eteperl.   Fisico-Nal.   Cuba,  I,  p.   285   (1866).— 

Moore,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  HiBt.  XIX,  p.  J47  (1877)  (New  Provi- 

dence) .— CoRV,  Bds.  Bahama  L  p.  89  (1880). 

Accidental  in  Cuba  and  Bahamas. 

Passerina  cyanea  (Linn.). 

Tanagra  cyanea  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  315  (1766). 

Passerina   cyanea   D'Orb.  in   La    Sagra's    Hist.   Nat.    Cuba,    Ois.    p.    lOO 

(i8io).— CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  \i  (1885). 
Spixa  cyanea  Cav.  ].  f.   O.  1856,   p.   8  (Cuba).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bod.  Soc. 

Nat.  Hist.  VH,  p.  307  C1860)  (Cuba). 
Cyanospita  cyanea  Gundl.  Reperl.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,   I,  p.  285  (1866); 

(ft.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.   115  (Cuba). -Brace,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

XIX,  p.   24J   {1877)   (New  Providence).  —  Cory,  Bds.   Bahama  I. 

p.  90(1880). 

Accidental  in  Cuba  ;iiid  Bahamas. 

Genus  Passer  Briss. 
Passer  Brisson.  Orn.  1760. 

Passer  domesticus  (Linn.). 

Frinjfilla  domeslica  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  1,  p.  3J3  (1766), 

Passer  domesticus  Brace,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XIX,  p.  340   (1877) 

(New  Providence).— Cory.  Bds.  Bahama  L   p.  88  (1880);  (ft.  List 

Bds.  W.  Lp.  13(1885). 

An    introduced    species,    resident    in    some    of    the    Bahama 
Islands.     Cuba? 

Genus  Ammodramus  Swains. 
Ammodramus  Swai.vson,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  1817. 

Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna  (Wii^.). 

Fringilln  savanna  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  HI,  p.  55  (1811). 
Bmberita  savanna  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p,  55  {1850), 
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Passerculus  tavanna  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  6  (Cuba).— Bhewkr,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba).— GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico- 

Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  383  (1866) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1874.  p.  Ill  (Cuba).- Cory. 

Bds.  Bahama  1.  p.  88  (1880) ;  $&.  Lisl  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 
Ammodramm  saadv/icbensis  savanna   RlDCW.  Proc.  U.   S.   N.   Mu».  VIII. 

P- 354  0885). 

Recorded  from  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba. 

Genus  Spizella  Bonap. 

Spitella  BoNAPARTB,  Geog.  &  Coinp.  List,  p.  33  (1838). 

Spizella  socialis  (Wils.). 

FringHia  socialis    WlLs.  Am.  Om.  II,  p.  137  (1810). 

Smberita  pallida  Lbmb.  Aves  Cuba,  p- 54  (1S50). — Brewer,   Pr,   Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba). 
SpiniUs  fallidus  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  7  (Cuba). 
spizella  socialis  Gundl.  Repert.   Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  1S4  (1S66) ;  ib. 

J.  f.  O.  1874.  p.  HI  (Cuba).— CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 

Accidentiil  in  Cuba. 

Ammodramus  savannarum  (Gmel.). 

FriHgilla  savaanaruta  Gmel.  Sj'st.  Nat.  I,  p.  921  (1788). 

Cotumiculu!  lixicrtis   Gosst,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  34J   (1847).— ScL.   P.   Z.   S. 

1861,  p.  7J  (Jamaica). -Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  i86j,  p.  igSCIamaica).— 

ScL.  &  Salv.  Nora.  Avium  Ncotr.  p.  32  (1873)  (Jamaica). 
Eniberiza  fasserina  Lemb.  Aves.  Cuba,  p,  56  (18.^0)  ? 
Colurnlculus  passtrinus  Cab.  J.  f.  G.  1856,  p.  6  (Cuba).— Brewkr,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  p.  307  (i8(So)  (Cuba).— March,  Pr.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863.  p.  298  (Jamaica).  -Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat. 

Cuba,  I,  p.  384(1866);  rt.  J.   f.  O.  1874,   p.   Ill   (Cuba);  lA.   Anal. 

Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  203   (1878)   (Porto  Rico).— Cory,  List 

Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (i8S,s). 
Fringitla  {CotarnicHlas)  passeriiia  BRYANT,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.   Nat.  Hist-  X, 

p.  154  (1S66)   (Porto  Rico).— SusDEv.  Oefv.   K.  Vet   Akad.  FSrh. 

1869,   p.  597  (Porto  Rico). 
Cotursiculus    savannarHtn   A.  &  E.   NewtoN,    Handb.  Jamaica,   p.    104 

Habitat.     Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  North  American  form,  A. 
been  taken  in  the  Baham.i  Island) 
my  collection. 
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Ammodramus  maritimus  (Wils.). 

Frtngilla  maritima  WlLS.  Am.  Orn.  IV,  p.  68  (tStl). 
Ammodramus  maritimus  SwMNS.  Zool.  Jaum.  Ill,  p.  328  (1817). — Cab. 
J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  7  (Cuba). 

Recorded  from  Cuba. 

Genus  Sicalis  Boie. 


Sicalis  flaveola  (Linn.). 
Frtngilla  JIaTitola  Linn.  S^sL  Nat.  I,  p.  311  (1766). 
Fri»gilla  flava  MfJLL.  ?i,y%t.  Nat.  Suppl.  p.  164  (1766). 
Bmbtrita  traiilieiisisG)m..Syet.t1at.  I,  p.  S73  (17SS).— Lafr,  cID'Orb. 

Sjn.  Av.  1837,  p.  73. 
Frimgilla  brasiliemsit  Spix,  Av.  Bras.  I,  p.  47,  pi.  61. — Max.  Beitr.  Ill,  p. 

614  (1831)- 
Sicalis  brasiliensis  TsCH.   Faun.  Per.   p.   315  (1844).— Cab.  in  Schonib. 

Guian.  Ill,  p.  679  (1848).— Burm.   Syst.  Ueb.  IH,  p.  353.— SCL.  P. 

Z.  5.  i36i,  p.  74. — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1S63,  p.    197. — Taylok,  Ibia, 

:864,  p.  83.— Wyatt,  Ibia,  1871.  p.  318. 
Crithagra  brasilitniis  GossE,   Bda.  Jam.   p.  345  (1847).— Bp.   Consp.  I, 

p.  531   ( 1830).— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  198. 
Sycalis  aurifeetHs  Bp.  Compt.  Rend.  37,  p.  917. — ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  p. 

159;  ib.  Cat.  Ari.  Bde.  p.  136  (1861). 
Sicalis  JIava  Gray,   Handl.   Bds.  II,  p.  84  (1870).— A.  &  E.  Nbwtoh, 

Han db.  Jamaica,  p.  117  (18S1). 
Sycalis  ftaviola  Prlz.  Orn.  Bra«.  p.  131  (1871).— ScL.  Ibis,  1871,  p.  41.— 

SCL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  34  (1873).— Corv,  List.  Bdt. 

W.I.  p.  13  (.88s). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  olive  green,  slightly  marked  on  t)ic  back  with 
pale  strealii;  Torehead  orange;  underparts  yellow,  winga  and  tail 
pale  brown,  the  outer  webs  of  primaries  and  outer  and  inner  nebg  of 
secondaries  edged  with  yellow ;  tail-feathers  edged  with  yellow. 

Female: — Resembles  the  male,  but  much  paler;  underparts   being 
grayish,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  under  surface  tiecoming  white  on 
the  belly;  orange  on  the  forehead  showing  very  slightly  if  at  all- 
Length  (skin),  S-50:  wing,  a. 75;  tail,  a;  tarsus,  .75. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

The  specimens  described  are  from  Brazil,  as  I  possess  none 
frotn  Jamaica. 

Carduelis  elegans  (Linn.)  is  recorded  from  Cuba  by  Dr. 
Gundlach  (Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  396,  1866).  It  was 
probably  an  escaped  cage  bird. 
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Genus  Habropyga  Caban. 

Habropygti  Cabanis.  Wiegm.  Archiv.  1847,  XIII,  p.  331 :  Mus.  Heirt.  I. 
p.  169. 

Habropyga  melpoda  (Vieili..). 

FringUla  melpoda  VieiLL.  Nouv.  Diet.  XII,  p.  177  (i8[7). 
Habropyga  melpoda  GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  HUt.  Nat.  VII,  p.  206  (1S7S) 
(Porto  Rico). 

Sp.  Crar.  Male: — Top  of  heail  drab  graj';  sides  of  the  head  nnd  cheeks, 
including  the  eye.  reddieh  orange;  back  and  wings  light  brown; 
lower  rump  and  upper  tail-Coverts  crimson ;  throat  dull  white,  shad- 
ing into  gray  on  the  sidcR  of  the  neck,  separating  the  orange  o!'  the 
cheeks  from  the  brown  of  the  upper  parts ;  rest  of  underparts  dull 
gravish,  showing  a  purplish  tinge  on  the  flanks;  a  spot  of  pale  red- 
dish  orange  near  the  vent;  wings  and  tail  brown. 

F'emaU: — Top  of  head  drab  gray,  paler  than  in  the  male  ;  rest  of 
upper  parts  like  the  male  ;  no  orange  on  side  of  the  head  ;  underparts 
showinga  pale  orange  vellow  tinge. 

Length  (skin).  4.10;  wing.  1.81;;  tail,  1.75;  tarsus,  .56. 

An  introduced  species,  common  in  Porto  Rico. 


Family  PLOCEID^. 

Geni's  Spermestes  Swain; 

iss.  Birds,  p.  2S0  (1S37). 


Spermestes  cucuUatus  (Swains.). 

J.oxia      cacallala      SwAINS.    Zool. 

Illlist.  1820.  pi.  7. 
Spermestes    cucullala      Swains. 
RiciCH.  Singv.  t.  II.  pp.  114,  llj. 
— Bp.  Consp.    I,  p.  454   (1850). — 
SvNDBV.    Ocfv.    K.    Vet.     Akad. 
Fflrh.  1869,  p.  S97.— Gray,  Ilandl. 
Bds.  n.  p.  54  (1870). 
Loxia   {Spermestes)  cucnllala  Bry- 
ant, Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X. 
p.  254(1866). 
ticuUafas  GUNDL,   Anal.   Soc.   Esp.   Hist.   Nat.   VII.   p.   206 
-Cory,  I.isiHds,  W.  I,  p.  13  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  lie.id  dark  green,  rent  of  upper  surfnce  pale 
brown ;  feathers  on  the  rump  alternatelv  banded  with  dark  brown 
and  white;  throat  nnd  breast  dark  green,  showing  purple  in  >;ome 
lights;  bellj'  white,  hnving  a  patch  of  metallic  green  on  the  sides; 
flanks  and  thighs  banded  with  white  and  brown ;  wings  pale  brown, 
H  patch  of  metallic  green  on  the  coverts ;  tail  dork  brown. 

Female: — Above  pnle  brown,    darkest  on  the   head;   underparts 
pale  rufous;  wings  and  tail  brown. 

Length  (skin),  4:  wing,  i:  tail,  i;  tarsus,  .40. 

An  introduced  species,  resident  in  Porto  Rico. 
Family  ICTERID-t. 
Genus  Icterus  Briss. 

Itterut  BRfSSON.  Orn.  II,  p.  85  (1760). 

Icterus  bonana  (Linn.). 

OHolus  bonaua  Linn.  Sj-st.  Nat.  1,  p.  i6j  (1766). 

Icterus,  bounna  DaUD.  Tr.  d'Orn.  II,  p.  333  (1800).— SCL.  &  Salv.  Norn. 
Avium  N'eotr.  p.  36  (1S73).— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  355 
(1878).— ScL.  Ibis,  1883.  p.  358.— Cory,  List  Bd!^.  W.  I.  p.  13(1835). 

PendHlinHS  baaana  VieiLL.  Nouv.  Diet.  V,  p.  316.— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  431 
(1850).— Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  S4. 

Xantl>er«-$f  boiiana  Cab.  M.is.  llein.  p.  183. 

fcltras  bonana  ScL.    Cat.  Am.  Eds.  p.  131  (i86j)- 

S P.  Char.  jVit/e.—Head,  throat,  and  upper  breast  dark  reddish  brown; 
upper  half  of  back,  wings  and  tail  black  ;  lower  half  of  back,  inc1ii'(t~ 
ing  nimp,  dull  orange;  lesser  wing-coverts  duM  brownish  orange'; 
under  wing-coverts  orange,  somewhat  brighter  than  the  color  of  the 
belly. 

Length  (skin),  8.l3;wing.  3.50;  tail,  3.:.?;  (.irsus,  .78.         ■    '    ' 
Habitat.     Martinique. 

Icterus  hypomelas  (Boxap.). 
/c/«r*j (/flwi'Bj««.":<VniORS,Zool.Journ.  tSiS,  p.  441.— "ALBBEChT,  J.  f.  O. 

1861.    p.    212." 

Icterus  Tire.icras  VluORS,  Zool.  Journ.  1828,  p.  44I. 

Psarocotim  melaaapis  Wagl.  Isis,  1829,  p.  759. 

Xattt&omas  dominicensis  U-Ov^a.   in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p. 

115  (1840).— Glndl.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  318  (1853). 

—Cab.  J.  r.  O.  :8s6,  p.  10.— Brewbr,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Not.  Hist.  VIl, 

p.  307(1860). 
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Ptudulitius  kyfiomtlas  Bp.  Con«p.  I,  p.  433   (1850).— Cassin,  Pr.   Acad. 

N«t.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  59. 
Xa»tk0r»ut  kypomtlai  Gundl.  Repert  Fi«ico-Nat.  Cuba.  I,  p.  3S7  (1866) ; 

ih.  J.  f.  O.  1874.  p.  w8. 
Melanopsar  hypomelas  GiiAY,  Handl.  Bd>.  11,  p.  31  (1870). 
Icttms  kyfotntlas  ScL.  &   Salv.  Nom  Avium  Neolr.  p.  36  (1873).— ScL. 

Ibii,  1883,  p.  360.— Cory,  Lilt  Bd».  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 
Icitrus  domimiceKsit  var.  hypomelaa  Bd.   Bwr.  &   RiDSW.  HUt  N.  Am. 

Bda.  II,  p.  i8j  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male; — Entire  plumage  );1oMy  btack;  lower  hair  of  back, 
thighs  and  under  tail-coverts,  and  a  tinge  on  the  lower betl;.  bright 
yellow;  wing-coverts,  carpus,  and  under  wing-coverti  bright  j'el- 
low;  quilU  and  tail  brownish  black. 

The  young  birds  of  both  neiea  go  through  the  varied  plumages  of 
the  young  of  Irlirm  domintcentia. 
Length  (skin),  7-75;  wing,  3-61;  tail,  3.70;  tarsus,  .90;  bill,  .60. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Icterus  dominicensis  (Linn.). 

Oriolui  damim'ceHns  Linn,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  163  (1766). 

Iclrrtii  dominicemh  Daud.  Tr.  d'Orn.  11,  p.  335  (1800).— SallI,  P.  Z.  S. 
1857.  p.  J31.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat,  Hist.  XI,  p.  94  (1866).— 
ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p,  36  (1873)-— Cory,  Bull,  Nutt, 
Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  151  (iSSi);  ih.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  71 
(1885)  ;  (■*.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (188s).— SCL.  Ibii,  1883.  p.  361.— 
Tristrau,  Ibis,  1884,  p.  168. 

PtnduliHiisJIavigaslar  Vibill.  Nouv.  Diet.  V,  p.  317. 

iielamcftar  dominiceuiis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p,  31  (1870). 

ttUrus  dominicensis  var.  dominicenu's  Bd.  Bwr.  &  RlDCW.  Hist  N.  Am. 
Bds.  II,  p,  i8j  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Mate: — General  plumage  black;  upper  wing-coverta,  edge  of 
carpus,  under  wing-coverts,  lower  half  of  back,  rump,  flanks,  crissum, 
and  under  tail-coverts  bright  yellow ;  outer  surface  of  wings  btack ; 
under  surface  of  wings  showing  the  inner  webs  of  the  feathers  pale, 
becoming  dull  white  at  the  base;  bill  and  legs  black. 

foung; — Throat,  cheeks,  and  a  narrow  superciliary  stripe  black; 
crown, sides  of  the  head  and  breast  showing  a  brownish  tinge:  rest 
of  underparts  greenish  yellow  ;  back  ashy  green,  becoming  decidedly 
greenish  on  the  rump ;  uil  olive,  brightest  on  the  edges  of  the  feath- 
ers ;  primaries  and  secondaries  brown  with  pale  edgings. 
The  senes  are  apparently  similar. 

length,  7.10;  wing,  3.60;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  -So;  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  Snii  Domingo. 
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Icterus  portoricensis  (Bryant). 

tcttrm  dominUensis'YhW.o*.,  Ibis,  1864.  p.  167. 

Icterus  domiaicensis  var.  forloricfash  Bryant,  Pr.  Bosl.  Soc.  Nnt.  Hist. 

X,  p.  JS4  (1866}.— SiNDEV.  Oefv.  K.  Vft.  Akad.  Fcirh.  1869,  p.  597. 

— Bu.  HWR.  &  RiDGW.  Hifil.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  183  (1874). 
Pendvliam  forioriefnsh  Cas«in,  Pr.  Acad.  Nal.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  jS. 
Iciervs  xanthomut  SuMDEV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fbrh.  1S69,  p.  598. 
Melauafsar  fertarktisis  Gray,  Ilnndl.  Bds.  II,  p.  31  (1870). 
Icterus  porioricensU  Sci..  Si  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.   p.   ^6  (1873).— 

ScL.  Ibis,  18S3,  p.  361.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (i83s). 
XoHtkornus  portoricemis   GuNDL.   Anal.   Soc.    Esp.    Hist.  VII,    p.   210 

(1S78). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  black ;  abdomen.  cHi^sum,  rump,  and 
under  wing-coverts  j'ellow  ;  wing-coverts  bright  yellow,  forming  a 
broad  slioiilder  patch;  some  of  the  feathers  on  the  bell}-  faintly 
edged  with  yellowish ;  primaries  edged  with  dull  while  on  the  basal 
portion  oC  the  inner  webs  ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown. 

Immature  males  and  females  lesemble  those  of  /,  domiiiicevsis,  and 
go  through  the  same  varied  stages  of  plumage.  A  greenish  brown 
specimen  in  my  collection  is  labelled  "adult  female,"  hut  this  is 
probably  incorrect. 

Length  (skin).  7.50:  wing,  3.30;  tail.  3,25 ;  Inrsus,  .95 ;  bill,  .67. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Icterus  laudabilis  Scl. 

Icltrus  laudabiiif  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  270.— ScL.  &  SaLv,  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr,  p.  36  (1873).— Allhn.  Bull.  Nutl.  Orn.  Club.  V,  p.  166 
(1880).— Scl.  Ibis.  1883,  p.  361.— Cory,  Lift  Hds.  W.I.  p.  13  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  glossy  black;  rump,  thighs,  lower 
bellv  and  lower  half  of  back  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  orange;  under 
wing-covertB,  carpus,  and  lesser-covertB  pale  yellow;  greater  wing- 
coverts  edged  with  white  on  the  inner  websj  lower  mandible  bluish 
at  the  base  ;  upper  mandible  and  legs  brownish  black. 
Length  (skin).  7.50;  wing.  3.85;  tail.  3.75;  tarsus,  .90. 
Habitat.     S.inta  Lucia. 

Icterus  cucullatus  Swains. 
Icltrus   cHcutlalus  Swains.   Phil.  Mag.   1817.  p.   436. — Gundl.   Reperl. 
Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I.  p.  i36  (1866);  ib.].  f.   O.  [874,  p.   127  (Cuba). 
—Cory.  Liht  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1S85). 
HyfkaHics  costotoll GvuDL.  J.  r.  O.  1856,  p.  11 ;  /*.  186:,  p.  413  (Cuba). 
Yfbantes  bultockii  Brewbr,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860) 
(Cuba). 
Recor<leiI  from  Cuba. 
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Icterus  leucopteryx  (Wagl.). 

Psarocolims  Uucopleryx  Wagl.  Svat.  Av.  Sp.   16. 

Iclerut  persoHalui  Temm.  PI.  Col.  lub  tab.  p.  4S1  (1820-39). — Bp.  Con»p. 

1-  P-  43.S  (1850). 
Icterus  leucopteryx  GossB.   Bds.   Jam.   p.    lib  (1847).— Bp,   Consp.    I,   p. 

436  (iSjo).— ScL.  Cat  Am.  Bds.  p.  34   (1S62).— Albrkcht,  J.  f.  O. 

i86j,  p.  197— Mabcii,  Pr,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.Phila.  1863,  p.  299.— Scl. 

&  Salv.   Nom.  Avium   Neotr.  p.    36   (1873).— A.  &  E.   Nkwto-n. 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.   104  (1881)-— ScL.  Ibi«,   1883.  p.  374,— CORY, 

List  BdB.  W.  1.  p.  13  (1885). 
Ptndulinui  leucopttryn  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.   Sci.  Phila.  1867.  p.  59. 
Melauepsar  leucopteryx  Gray,  Ilandt.  Bds.  II.  p.  32  (1870). 

Sp.  Char.  Malt: — Throat,  forehead,  and  in  Trout  of  the  eye»  blaEk;  upper 

plumage  yellowish  green;  underparts  yellow;  winga  and  tail  black; 

wing-coverts  pure  white;  showing  a  broad  patch  of  white  on  the 

wing. 
Female: — Black  markings  replaced  by  brownish  black;  tall  pale 

greenish  yellow  instead  of  black ;  otherwise  resembles  the  male- 
Length  (skin),  7.75;  wing,  4.10;  tail, 3.15 ;  tarsu»,  .90;  bill,  .78. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Icterus  spurius  (Linn.). 

Oriolus  spKriu!  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  163  (1766). 

Icterus    sfiurius    GuSDL.    Repert.    Fisico-Nat.    Cuba,    I,   p.    286   (l866)i 
ib.  J.  f  O.  1874,  p.  127  (Cuba).— Cory.  ListBds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 

Accidental  in  Cuba. 


Icterus  oberi  Lawr. 

Tcttrms  oberi  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  NaL  Mus.  Ill,  p.  351  (1880).— Grisd alb. 
Ibis,  1882,  p.  487.  pi.  XIII.— ScL.  Ibis,  1883,  p.  363.— Cory,  List 
Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 

'■Mate: — Head,  neck,  tipper  part  of  breast,  back,  wings  and  tail 

black;  lower  part  of  breast,  abdomen,  under  tail -coverts  and  rump 
light  brownish  chestnut,  with  the  concealed  bases  of  the  feathers  of 
a  clear  light  yellow;  the  thighs  are  yellow  with  a  wash  of  chestnut; 
edge  of  wing  and  under  wing-coverts  yellow;  bill  black,  with  the 
sides  of  the  under  mandible  blui&h  for  half  its  length  from  the  base; 
tarsi  and  toes  black. 

"Length  (skin),  8i  inches;  wing,  3I ;  tail.  4;  tnrsns,  i;  bill,  J. 

"The  female  has  the  upper  plumage  of  a  dull  greenish  olive,  with 
ayellowish  tinge,  the  front  and  rump  inclining  more  to  yellow;  the 
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tail-featiiers  are  yellowish  green;qui1UbrownUh  binck;  the  prima- 
ries and  secondnrifg  are  cd^ed  narrowly  with  dull  yellowish  gray; 
terCials  are  margined  with  fulvous ;  wing-coverts  dark  brown,  mar- 
gined with  fuivouE;  edge  of  wing  yellow;  the  under  plumage 
is  ofa  rather  dull  dark  yellow;  the  breast  and  under  tail-coverts 
are  of  a  deeper  or  warmer  color;  the  sides  are  greenish  olive; 
bill  and  legs  as  in  the  male. 

"The  young  male  rcFemblea  the  female  in  plumage,  but  has  the 
back  somewhat  darker."     (Lawr.  1.  c,  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Montserrat. 

Icterus  icterus  (Linn.)- 

Orioliis  icterus  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  161  (1766). 

Ictirui  vulgaris  "Dmsx).  Tr.  d'Orn.   II,   p.  340  (1800). — Bp.   Conap.  I,  p. 

434(1850).— Baibd,  Bds.  N.  Am.  p.  542   (1S58).— ScL.   Cat.   Am. 

Bds.  p.  133  (1862).— Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  46. 

— FiNBCii,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  S78.— ScL,  &  Salv,  Nom.  Avium  Neotr. 

P-  36  (1873).— GiTNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  209  (1878). 

— Salv.  &  Godm.   Ibis,   1879,   p.   200. — A.  Sl  E.  Newton,    Handb. 

Jamaica,  p.  104  (1881).— Scl.  Ibis,  1883,  p.  369.— Corv,  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  i,,(i88s). 
Jeleras  longirostris  VirIlL.  Nouv.  Diet.  34,  p.  547..— Bp.   Consp.  I,   p.  435 

(1850).— Ca-ssin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  46. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  head,  throat  and  a  broad  patch  on  the  back 
black;  wings  and  tail  very  dark  brown,  almost  black,  the  former 
having  some  of  the  coverts  white,  forming  a  wing-band ;  outer  webs 
of  secondaries  edged  with  white  ;  rest  of  plumage  bright  orange  yel- 
low; the  orange  of  the  rump  and  nape  being  separated  by  the  black 
back-patch  before  mentioned;  feathers  of  the  throat  narrow  and 
sharply  pointed;  bill  black,  the  base  of  lower  mandible  bluish 
white. 

The  senes  are  described  as  similar. 

Length  (skin).  10;  wing,  4. 50;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  1.15;  bill,  1.15. 
Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Thomas  {introduced). 

Icterus  galbula  (Linn.). 
Coraeias  galhala  LtUK.  Syst.  Nat.  loth  ed.  (1758). 
Icterus  daltiraore  Lkmb.  AvesCuba,  p.  63  (t856). — Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico- 

Nat.  Cuba,  I.  p.  :86  (1866) ;  /*.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  127  (Cuba). 
tfy^Aantes  baltimort  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856.  p.  10  (Cuba). 
rphanlts  baltimore   BREWER,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Icteras  galbula  CouBS,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,   p    98  (1S80),— Corv, 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  13  (1885). 

AccidenUil  in  Cuba. 
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Genus  Dolichonyx  Swains. 
DoUch'onyx  Swainson,  ZooI.  Journ.  III.  p.  351  (1837). 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  (Limn~.). 

Bmberita  oryiivara  LiKN.  Svst.  Nat.  I.  p.  311  (1766). 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  229  (1847).— Cab.  J.  f.  O. 
1856,  p.  II  (Cuba).— Brewer,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p,  307 
(1860)  (Cuba).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861.  p.  74  (Jamaica).— Albrecht, 
J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  197  (Jamaica).— Gun DL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nal.  Cuba, 
I,  p.  287  (1866)  ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  129  (Cuba).— CoRv,  Bds.  Baha- 
ma I.  p.  97  (18S0).— A.  &  E,  Nkwtos,  Handb,  Jamaica,  p.  104 
(1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 

Dolichonix  oryzivora  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  57  (1850). 

Dolichonyx  orizyvora  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  HiKt.  Vn.  p.  119  (1859) 
(Bahamas)- 

Dolichonyx  orizivorus  March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  299 
Oamaica). 

Recorded  from  tlie  Baliamas.  Cuba.  Jamaica,  and  Grenada. 

Mololhrus  bonariensis  (Cab.)  is  recorded  from  Bisque,  Vir- 
giu  Islands  {Molot/irns  sericetts  (Licht.)  Xewlon,  Ibis,  i860,  p. 
308).     It  is  a  South  American  species. 

Genus  Agelatus  Vikili.. 

Agelaius  ViEiLLOT,  Analyse,  p.  33  (1816), 

Agelaius  humeralis  (Via.). 

Leistes  humeralis  ViG.  ZooI.  Journ.  HI,  p.  442  ([827). 

Icterus  iumeriilis  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Mist.   Nat.  Cuba,  Die.  p.  114,  pi. 

5  (■840)- 
Agelaus  humeratif  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  430  ('850). — Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  :85s,  p. 

13.— ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  [36  (1862).- Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 

Neotr.  p.  37  (1873),—  ScL.  Ibis,  1S84,  p.  II.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I. 

p,  .4(i38s). 
Agelaius  humeralis  ^rev/kk,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p,  307  (i860). 

— GuNOL.   Repert.   Fisico-Nat.   Cuba,  I.  p.  288  (1S66)  ;  .».  J.   f.  O. 

1874,  p.  13a— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II.  p.  33  (1870). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — General  plumage  uniform  lustrous  black,  showing  a 
slight  brownish  tinge  on   the  thighs  and  quills  when   held    in   the 
light;  shoulders  and  lesser  coverts  dull  orange  brown,  shading  into 
pale  buff  on  the  middle  coverts ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

.  4;  tail,  3.15;  tarsus,  .95;  bill,  .60. 
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Agelaius  xanthomus  Scl. 

Agttaius  tkrysopterut  ViEitL.  Nouv.  Diet  34,  p.  539. — GVMDL.  Anal.  Soc. 

Esp.  Hiat.  Nat.  VII.  p   311  (1878);  (*,  J.  f.  O.  1878.  p.  177. 
.Icterus  aanlAoMHf  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bde.  p.  131  (i86j). — Taylor.  Ibis,  1S64, 

p.  168.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X,  p.  254  (1866). 
Hyfkantes  xanthomus  Cassin.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci,  Phiia.  1867,  p.  63. 
Agtlaus  chrysopterus  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  FSrh.  1869,  p.  J97. — 

Scl.  &.  Salv.  Non..  Avium  Neotr.  p.  37  (1873). 
Agelaut  xanthomus  SCL.  Ibie,  1884,  p.    II.— CoRY,  List  Bds.  W.   I.    p.    14 

(18SS). 

Sp.  Char.    Male: — General  plumage  lusErouB  black ;  ehoulders  and  covert! 
bright  golden  j'ellow;  quills  and  tail  showing  a  faint  browniih  tinge, 
apparently  wanting  in  some  Epecimens. 
The  seses  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  8;  wing,  4.J0;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  .95;  bill,  .(x>. 
Porto  Rico. 


Agelaius  phceniceus  (Linn.). 

Oriolus  phasxiceus  Linn.  Syst  Nat  I,  p.  161  (1766). 

Agtlaus  pkoeHiceusCKa.].i.Q.  1856,  p.    II  (Cuba).--CoRy,  Bds.   Baha- 
ma I.  p.  98  (1880) ;  ib.  Li«  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  Ci88j). 
.4^/ai«jjl*«fl(ee«J  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc- Nat.   Hist.  VII,  p.   119(1859) 

(Bahamas). 

Not  uncommon  in  the  Bahama  Islands  where  it  probably  breeds. 
Cuba? 

Agelaius  assimilis  Gundi.. 

Agelaius  assimilis  GuNDL.  in  Lemb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  64  (1850) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O. 

1856,  p.  12;  I'i.   i86t,  pp.  331,  413;  f'A.    1874.  p.   131.— Brbwbr,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VH,  p.  307  (i860).— Gray.  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p. 

33  ('870). 
Agelaius  phaniceus  var.  assimilis  CouES,  Bds.  N.  W.  p.  186  (1874)-— Bo. 

BwR.  &  RiDGw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  159  (1874). 
Agelnus  assimilis  Scl.   Ibis,   1884,  p.   10.— Cory,   List.   Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14 

(1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Similar  to  Agelttms  phamieeus,  but  aomewhal  smaller. 
Female: — Entirely  black ;  showing  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  head, 
back,  and  breast. 
Length  (skin),  7.75;  wing.  3.75;  tail,  ^;  tarsus,  i;  bill,  .;s- 
Habitat.     Cuba. 
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Genus  Xanthocephalus  Bonap. 
Xanlhocepialus  Bonaparte,  Consp.  I,  p.  431  (1850). 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus  (Bonap.). 

Icttrui  icterocepialuf  Bp.  Am.  Orn.  I,  p.  J7  (iSlj)- 

XaHtiocepialHS  icttrocefhalus  Gondl.  J.  f.  O.  i86j,  p.   178  (Cuba) ;  /*. 

Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  188  (1866) ;  ib.  J,  f.   O.  1874,   p.    133 

(Cuba).— Cory,  Liet  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 

Dr.  Gundlach  writes  me  that  he  .purchased  a  bird  of  this  spe- 
cies in  the  market  in  Havnna. 

Genus  Stumella  Vieill. 

Sturntlta  Vibillot,  Analjte,  p.34  (1816). 

Stumella  hippocrepis  Wagl. 

Sinmtlla  iippacrepis  V/agl.  IsU,  183J,  p.  281.— Cab.  J,  f.  O.  1856,  p.  14. 

— Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Ljrc.  VII,  p.  166  {i860).— Brkwer,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (1860).— Albrkcht,  J.  f.  O.  1861.  p.  306^ — 

ScL.  Ibis.  1861,  p.  179;  I'ft.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  139  (1863).— Gundl.  J. 

f.  O.  1861,  pp.  333,413;  I*.  1871,  p.  176;  .*.■  1874,  p.   133.— Cassin, 

Pr.  Ac«d,  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  J4.— Corv,  LUt  Bds.  W.  i.  p.  14 

(i88s). 
Stumella  ladoviciatta  5cL.  &  Salv.   Nom.   Avium  Neotr.   p.  3S  (1873) 

(Cuba). 
Slumella  ludeviciana  var.  kippaerefis  Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am. 

Bda.  n,  p.  17a  (1874).— ScL.  Ibis,  1884,  p.  3S- 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  mottled  with  buff,  black  and  brown ;  the  fenthers 
of  the  back  being  dark  brown,  bordered  Hnd  blotched  with  bulf  and 
light  brown;  a  narrow  imperfect  stripe  of  whitish  on  the  middle  of 
the  crown;  a  stripe  of  yellow  from  the  nostril,  over  the  eye.  contin- 
uing in  a  stripe  of  dull  buffy  white  to  the  sides  of  the  neck;  cheeks 
brownish;  throat  and  middle  underparts  j-ellow.  interrupted  \>y  a 
band  of  black  o"  ^^  upper  breast;  sides  of  the  body,  lower  belly, 
and  under  tail-coverts  dull  buff,  the  feathers  heavily  streaked  with 
dark  brown ;  a  patch  of  yellow  on  the  carpus ;  legs   and  feet  pale 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  8.451  wing,  3.95;  toil,  2.75;  torsus.  1.50;  bill,  i.io. 
Has  a  general  resemblance  to  Florida  specimens  of  Siurneila 
magna,    but    differing  from    it    in    having  the  legs    and    claws 
larger,  and  the  underparts  much  more  streaked. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 
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Genus   Nesopsar  Scl. 

Ntiofsar  Sclater,  Ibia,  1859.  p-  457- 

Nesopsar  nigcrrimus  (Osburn). 

Icterus  nigerrimus,  Osburn,  ZoologEst.  pp.  6661.  6714  (1859). 

Nesopsar  nigerrimui  Sci..  Ibis,  1059.  p.  457;  '*■  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  139 
(1861).— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  iS6i,  p.  197.— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat 
Sci.  Phila.  [863,  p.  299.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  34  (1870).— Scl, 
&  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  38  (1873).— A.  &  E.  Newton, 
Handl.  Bde.  p.  103  (1881).— Cory,  Liet  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (i88j). 

Agelaius  nigerrimus  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i86t,  p.  12.— 
Pelz.  Ibis,  1873,  p.  28, 

Agetoeas  nigerrimus  ScL.  Ibis,  1884,  p.  14. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  glossy  blue  black;  dull  black  on  the 

belly;  wings  and  tail  very  dark  brown,  almost  black;    under-sur- 

face  of  wings  and  tail  showing  a  brownish  tinge   when  held  in  the 

light;  bill  black,  a  faint  pale  mark  at  the  base  ofthe  lower  mandible. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  6.50;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  .90;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 


Genus   Quiscalus  Vieill. 
^uiscalus  ViBLLOT,  Analyse,  p.  37  (1816).  , 

Quiscalus  fortirostris  Lawr. 

Quiscalus  rectirastris  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  409? 
Quiscalus  fortirostris  Lawr.  Pr.   Acad.  Nat.   Sci.   Phila.   1868,  p.  360.— 

Scl.  Ibie,  1873,  p.  324;   16.  P.  Z.  S,   1874,  p.  175.— Scl.  &  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  38  (1873).— ScL.   Ibis,  1S84.  p.   161. — Coryi 

List  Bds,  W.  I.  p.  14  (i83s). 
Holoquiscalus  rectirostris  Grav,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  38  (1870)  P 
Holoquiscalus  fortirostris  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II.  p.  38  (1870). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  and  back  purplish  black ;  a  faint  greenish  tinge 
on  the  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts ;  wings  and  tail  black,  showing 
greenish  reflections;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Fena/e.— Simitar  to  the  male,  but  is  somewhat  duller  in  colora- 
tion, and  is  apparof  tly  smaller. 
Length  (skin),  8.60;  wing,  4.25;  Uil,3,7s;  tarsus,  1.15;  bill,  i. 
Habitat.     Barbatloes. 
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Quiscalus  inflexirostris  Swaims. 

^tiiscalus  inflexirostris  Swains.  An.  in  Men.  p.  309  (1838). — Bp,  Consp. 

!,  p.  414  (1850).— Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  NbL  Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  407.— 

Sbhpkr,  p.  Z.  S.   1871,  p.  651— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.    1874,  p.   17s,— Bd. 

BwR.  &  RiDGw.  HiBt.t^.  Am.  Bds.  11,   p.  )I4   ( 1874).— Lawr.  Pr. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  355,  487  (1878).— ScL.  Ibis.   1884,  p.   160.— 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I,  p.  14  (1885). 
Quiscalus  barita  Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  168. 
Holoquiscalas  infiexirosiris  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  38  (1870). 
Quiscalus  luminasai  Allbn,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (18S0). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  plumage  lustrous  black,  showing  a  purplish 
tinge  on  the  head,  back,  and  breast,  when  held  in  the  light;  wings 
and  tail  bluish  black;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female  f — Top  of  head  grayish  brown,  becoming  darker  brown 
on  the  back;  throat  dull  white;  underparts  buHy  brown;  a  streak 
of  pale  buff  from  the  eje  to  the  nape,  bordered  below  by  a  narrow 
streak  of  pale  brown ;  quilU  and  tall  dark  brown,  showing  a  slight 
tinge  of  bluish. 

Immature  males  are  intermediate  between  the  fernale?  and  adult 
mate,  being  light  brown  and  black  in  patches. 

Length  (skin),  9;  wing,  4.75;  Uil,  4;  tarsus,  1.35;  bill,   1. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia  and  Martinique. 

Quiscalus  brachypterus  Cassin. 

Quiscalus  braciyfterua  Cassim,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat,  Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  *flb.— 

Set..  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  38  (1873).— Scl.  Ibis.  1884,  p. 

160.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I,  p.  14  {1885). 
^uifcalhs  crassirasiri)  Gl/NDL.  J.  f.  O.  1866,  p.    188.— Bbyant,    Pr.   Bosl. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X,  p.   Jjs   (i886).     Sundkv.  Oefv.   K.  Vet.  Akad. 

Fflrh.  1869,  p.  598. 
Cialcopianes  lugubris  Sdndev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akfld.  FiSrh.  1869,  p.  S98. 
Holoquiscalas  braekypterus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II.  p.  38  (1870). 
Cia/co/l*a»«  *™i:Av//erBiGliNiJL,  J.  f.O.  1874,  p,  312;  (*.  1878,  p.   177; 

ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  NaL  VII,  p.  113  (1878). 
^aiKalus  baritus  var.  brachypterus  Bd.  BwR.  &  RipGW.   Hist.   N.  Am. 

Bds.  11.  p.  JI3  (1874)- 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Entire  plumage  black,  showing  a  purplish  tinge  when 
held  in  the  light;  the  wings  and  tail  have  a  greenish  gloss;   inner 
surface  of  wings  showing  a  brownish  tinge  when  held  in  the  light. 
The  sexes  appear  to  be  simitar.  ^ 

Length  (skin),  8.50;  wing,  4.J0;  tail,  3.73;'  tarsus,  i.io;  bill.  90. 
Habitat,     Porto  Rico. 
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Quiscalus  crassirostris  Swains. 

Graculn  barita  Linn.  Svsl.  Nat.  I,  p.  165  (1766)  ? 

Slarnmjamairensis  D.WD.  Tr.  d'Orn.  11,  p.  317  (1800)  ? 

Quiscalus  crassirostris  Swains.  An.  in  Men.  p.  355  (1838).— GossB, 
Bds.  Jam.  p.  217  (1847).— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  425  (i8so).--\lbrecht, 
J.  f.  O.  iSOj,  p.  197.— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Phila.  1863, 
p.  2(»8.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Aviun.Neotr.  p.  38  (1873).— A.  &  E. 
Newton,  Handb,  Jamaica,  p.  103  (1881)-— Scl.  Ibis.  18S4,  p. 
159.— CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  Cl88s). 

Quiscalus  bariius  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.   Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  405. 

Holoquiscnlus  baritus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.    II,  p.  38  (1870). 

^uiscalm  6/iritus  var.  barilHi  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds. 
II,  p.  .113  (1874)- 

yp.  Char.  Mule: — Upper  plumage  lustrous  blue-black,  showing  a  tinge 
of  purple  when  held  in  the  light;  underparts  black,  brownish  black 
on  the  bellv  ;  quills  and  tail  brownisti  black. 

The  Hexes  are  described  as  similar. 

Length    (skin),    10;    wing.  5 ;    tail,    4.50;    Ursus,    125;    bill,    90. 

Habitat.     Jamuic^i. 

Quiscalus  luminosus  Lawr. 

^uisralas  sp.   Lawb.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mue.  I,  p.  191  ( 1878). 

^aiscalus  luiaiHosus  L\WK.  Ann.  N.Y.Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  i6i  (1S78)  ;  i&. 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nal.  Mus.  I,  pp.  265,  487  (1878).— 08B(t,  Camps  in  the 
Caribbees,  p.  247  (:88o).— Scl.  Ibis,  18S4,  p.  161.— Cory,  List  Bds. 
W.  I.  p.  14  (.885). 

'•Male: — The  general  plumage  is  ofa  lustrousdark  bluish  violet; 
the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  are  dull  dark  green  ;  tail  dark  glossy 
green;  tertlais,  outer  webs  of  larger  quills,  and  the  middle  and  larger 
wing-coverts,  glossy  green  like  the  tail;  the  inner  webs  of  the 
larger  quills  are  black;  smaller  wlng-coverts  the  color  of  the  back ; 
under  wing-coverts  black;  the  bill  and  feet  are  black;  'iris  yellow.' 

•'Female: — Upper  plumage  of  a  fine  dark  brown,  light  on  the  crown, 
the  feathers  of  which  are  margined  with  dull  pale  rust  color;  the  tail 
is  blackish-brown,  with  a  wash  of  greenish ;  quills  dark  brown ;  the 
under  plumage  is  dark  brownish-ash,  lighter  on  the  throat  and 
breast,  and  fuliginous  on  the  Hanks,  lower  part  of  abdomen,  and  un- 
der tail-coverts  ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  Is  a  wash  of  dull  ruit- 
color;  bill  and  feet  black;  'iris  yellow.'"  (Lawr.,  orig.  descr.) 
Length  (skin),  10.50;  wing,  4.90;  tail, 4.35 ;  tarsus.  1  35;  bill,  1.15. 
Habitat.     Grenada- 

Specimens  which  I  have  compared  appear  to  difler  very  slight- 
ly from  Siinta  Lucia  specimens  of  .^.  infienirosiris.     The  color- 
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ation  of  Grenada  specimens  is  possibly  somewhat  brighter,  but 
their  specific  distinctness  is  questionable 

Quiscalus  guadeloupensis  Lawr. 

^uisralus  guadtloufensis    LaWr.    Pr.    U.    S.  Nat.    Mus.    I,   pp.  4S7.    487 
(1878).— ScL,  Ibis,  1884.  p.  160.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.I.  p.  14(1885). 

'•Male: — The  general  plumage  is  of  a  deep  purplish-violet;  the 
wing-coverts  have  a  decided  green  litetre;  tail  black,  glossed  with 
f^reen ;  quills  black,  with  a  greenish  tinge;  bill  and  feet  black," 
(LAWR.,orig.  descr.) 

Female: — Top  of  head  dull  brown,  becoming  darker  brown  on  the 
back  and  wings  ;  throat  white;  a  faint  moustache- like  streak  extend- 
ing from  the  lower  mandible  on  the  sides  of  the  throat;  a  dull  line  of 
buffy-white  parsing  from  the  upper  mandible  through  the  eye ;  ear- 
coverts  brownish;  breast  buffy-white;  belly  dull  white,  tinged  with 
brownish-olive  on  the  sides;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown. 

Length  (skin).  9.75 ;  wing,  5 ;  tail,  4.50;  tarsus,  1.25 :  bill,  i. 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe. 

Quiscalus  gundlachii  Cassin. 

^Hiscaius  barylHS   D'Orb.    in   La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Oia.  p.   110 

(1840).— TiiiENKM.  J.  f.  O.  1857.  p.  145. 
Chalofkanes  barytus  Cab.  Mus,    Hein,   I,   p.    197    (1851).— GusnL.  J.    f. 

O,  1856,  p.  15. 
Calcofhanei  baritus  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i36o). 
^aiicalus  £-aitJiattii  C/^ssiK,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1866,  p.  406. 
Holoqaiscalus  ffimdlarhii  Gxw.  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  38  (1870). 
CiaUofiaHts  ffUHdlaeiii  GVUDI,.  }.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  r3S, 
Quiscalus  barilus  var.  gvndlachii  Bd,  Bwr.  &   Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds. 

II,  p.  !I3   ('874)- 
.^KHCfl/BJ^Hiirf/uc-t.ScL.  Ibis,  1884.  p.    119.— CoRV.  List  Bds.   W.   I.   p. 

14(1885). 

bp.  Char.  Mali: — General  plumage  black,  with  purplish  and  bluish  re- 
Hcctions;  wings  and  tail  showing  greenish  or  bluish  reflections  when 
held  in  the  light. 
Length  (skin),  11.50;  wings.  6;  tail.  5  ;  tarsus.  1.55;   bill.  \.2$. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Quiscalus   niger  (Bodd.). 
Oriolui  nigrr  BoDD.  Tabl.  PI.   Enl,  p.  31  (1783). 
Quiscalus  barita  SALLfc,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  232. 
^Hiscalas  Bijf^r  Cassis,  Pr.   Acad.   Nat.  Sci.   Phila.   1886,  p.  407.— ScL. 

Ibis,  1884,  p.  159.— Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  73(1885); 

***.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 
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^uisralas  aler  Bryant,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  94  (l866>.— CoBY, 
Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  IJ3  ( 1 881). —Tristram,  Ibis,  1884,  p. 
168. 

Holoqiiscalus  niger  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  11,  p.  38  (1870). 

^uitcalu!  bariiu!  var.  niger  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  11,  p. 
JI3  (1874). 

Sp.  Char,  ^a/e.*— General  plumage  lustrous  black,  showing  purple  when 
held  in  the  Mgllt;  winge  and  tail  black  with  bluish  reSections;  bill 
and  feet  black. 

Length,  10.25;   wing.  5.40;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  1.30;   bill,  i.io. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Quiscalus  atroviolaceus  D'Orb. 

^uiscalus  alroTiehiccas   D'Orb.  in  La  Sagrn's  Hist.   Nat.   Cuba  Ois.  p. 

131  (1840).— Cory,  List.  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1885). 
Scapkidurus   atroviolaceas  Gray  &  Mitch.  Gen.  Bds.  II,  p.  341. — Bp. 

Consp.  I,  p.  426  (1850). 
ScoUcofkBgus  atroviolacevs  Cab.  Muh.  Hein,  I.  p.  196  (1851)  ;  ;*,  J.  f.  O. 

1856,  p.  IS— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  p.  307  (i860).— 

Cassjn,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.   Phila.   1S66,  p.  415.— Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 

1874,  p.  134. 
f  Cb-ihopkanei  quiicalui  Gvatn..}.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  16;  /*.  1871,  p.  288. 
Dives  atroviolaceus  Gray,    Handl.  Bds.  11,  p.  39  (1870).— Scl.  Ibis,  1884, 

p.  152. 

Sp.  Char.   Male: — Entire  plumage  lustrous  black;  purplish  on  the  head, 
back,  and  breast;  bluish  on   the  wings  and   tail;   thighs   slightly 
brownish  in  some  specimens;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Length  (skin),  9.25;  wing,  5;  tail.  4;  tarsus,  t.os;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Family  CORVID^. 

Genius  Corvus  Linn. 
Corvus  LiNS/Eus.  Sj'st.  Nat.  I,  p.  155  (1766). 

Corvus  leucognaphalus  Daitd. 

Corvus  Uutognaphaltt!  Dald.  Tr.  d'Orn.  II,  p.  231  (1800).— S all fc,  P. 
Z.  S.  1857,  p.  232.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  168.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  94  (1866).— Sl'ndkv.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad. 
Fdrh.    1869,    p.  598.— Bd.    Bwr.   &  Ripqw.    Hist.   N.    Am.  Bds. 
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ir,  p.  334  (1874).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  40  (1873).— 
GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hisl.  Nat.  VII,  p.  114  (1878).— Cory,  Bull. 
Num.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153  (1881);  '*■  Bds.  Haid  &  San  Domin- 
go, p.  74  ("SSs)  ;  /*.  List  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  14  (.885). 

Fragilegus  Uucagaafkaliis  Gray,   Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  13  0870). 

Microcorax  leucognaphalas  Siiarpg.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  Ill,  p.  49  (1877). 

Sp.  Char.    Male: — General  plumage  black,  with  faint  bluish  and  purple 
reflections  in  the  light;  feathers  of  the  throat  having  the  ends  sep- 
arated in  hair-like  filaments:  bnsal   portion   of  the    body-feathers 
while ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
The  sexes  ar%  similar. 

Length,  18;  wing,  11;  tail,  8;  tarsus,  3.10;  bill,  1.10. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico. 

Specimens  from  Porto  Rico  differ  somewhat  from  those 
from  San  Domingo,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  separate  them  specificiillv-  It  is  possible  they  repre- 
sent good  geogi^aphicid  races.  The  S.in  Domingo  bird  is 
blacker,  and  shows  brighter  bluish  and  purplish  reflections  when 
held  in  the  light.  If  it  should  be  tliought  best  to  separate  them, 
1  would  propose  the  name  dominicensis  for  the  San  Domingo 
form. 


Corvus  jamaicensia  Gmel. 

Corvtts  jamaictnsU  Gmel.  Bvst.  Nat.  I,  p.  367  (1788).— GossE,  Bds.  Jam. 

p.  209(1847).— Denny,  P.  Z.  S.   1847,  p.  38.— Albhrcht,  J.  f.  O. 

i86i,   p.   loj.— ScL.   Cat.    Am.    Bds.  p.    146   (i86j).— March,   Pr. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.   1863,  p.  300.— ScL.   &  Salv.  Nom,   Avium 

Neolr.  p.  40  (1873).— Bd.  Bwr.  &  Riotiw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.   II,  p. 

234  (1874).— A.  ii  E.   Nbwton,   I landb.  Jamaica,  p.   103   (18S1)  — 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  14  (1SS5). 
Frugihgusjamaicemis  Grav,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  13  (1870). 
AficrocoraxjamaictHsis  Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  HI,  p.  48  (1S77). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — General  color  very  dark   brown,  blackish  brown  on 
head  and  throat;  basal  portions  of  most  of  the  feathers  gray;  wings 
and  tail  dark  brown,  showing  slight  purplish  reflections  when  held 
in  the  light;  bill  and  legs  black. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length   (skin),   15.75;  wing,  8.80;  tail,  6.20;  tarsus,  1.90;  bill, 
t.Ss. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 
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Corvus  solitarius  Wurt. 

Corvus  solitarius  Wurt.  Naumannia,  II,  p.  S5- — Bp.  Compt.  Rend.  37,  p. 

8J9.— Cory,  BdB.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  7s  (iSSj) ;  ib.  List  Bds. 

W.  1.  p.  .4  (188s). 
Corvus  pa loia runt  "WErt.  Reis.  p.  73." 
Corvus  jamaieensis  Salle.  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  131. — BRYANT,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc, 

Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  94(1886). 
Frugilegas  solitarius  Gray,  Handb.  Bds.  II,  p.  13  (1870). 
Microcorax  solitarius  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  Ill,  p.  49  (1877), 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — General   plumage  black,  with  a  purple  gloBs  to  the 
ieathen;    coverts  and  primaries   black;    tail  black,  outer  surface 
showing  a  tinge  of  purple;  bill  and  legs  black. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  15-,  wing,  10;  tail,  6;  tarsus,  1.75;  bill,  1.75. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo, 

Corvus  nasicus  Temm. 

CarvnsnasicusTs.tttt.  PI.  Cot.  II,  p.  413  (1820-39).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist  VII,  p.  307  (i86o).— Gundl.  Repert.  Fiaico-Nat 
Cuba,  I,  p.  290  (1866);  I*.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  137.— Bd.  Bwr.  & 
RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  334  (1874),— Cory,  List  Bds.  W. 
I.  p.  H  (188s). 

Corvas  americanus  Lehb.  Ave*  Cuba,  p.  65  (1830). 

Corvus  famaicensis  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1836,  p.  16.— Thibnem.  J.  f,  O.  1857, 
p.  151. — Gl'ndl.  J.  f.  O.  1859,  p.  296;  ib.  1861,  p.  414. 

Frugiltgus  nasicus  Gray,  Hand!.  Bda.  II,  p.  13  (1870). 

MicrocoraH  nasicaa  Sharpe,  CaL  Bds.  BriL  Mus.  Ill,  p.  49  (1877). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — General  plumage  glossy  black,  showing  a  purplish 
tinge;  basal  portion  of  feathers  grayish;  nasal  bristles  shore 
The  seieB  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  17;  wing,  ia7s;  tail,  7.60;  tarsus,  1.90;  bill,  1.35. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Corvus  minutus  Gundl, 

Corvus  minutus  GuNDL.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  315  {1852).— 
Cab.  J.  f  O,  1856,  p.  97.— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII, 
p.  307  (i860). — Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  390  (1866) ; 
ib.].  (.  O.  1S74,  p.  139. — Allen,  Bull.  Mue.  Comp.  Zool.  II,  p.  397. 
— Bd.  Bwr.  k  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  U,  p.  334  (1874).— Cory, 
ListBds.  W.  I.  p.  14  {1885). 

Prugilegns  minutus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  13  (1870). 

ColxHs  minutus  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  Ill,  p.  39  (1877). 
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Sp.  Char.     Male: — Entire  plumage  glossy  black,  Rhowing  purple  reflec- 
tions on  the  back  and  wings;  underpartg  glossj-  black,  the  purple 
reflections  elightly  perceptible  when  held  in  [he  light;  basal  portion 
of  feathers  on  the  body  smoky  gray;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Length  (skin),  15;  wing,  10.3s;  tail,  6;  tarsus,  j;  bill,  1.80. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

^^Cyartocorax  pileatus,"  recorded  from  Jamaica,  "probably 
a  caged  bird  escaped,"  is  a  South  American  species.  First 
given  by  Gosse  (Bds.  Jam.  p.  308,  1S47),  and  cited  by  later 
authors. 

Carvus  ossifragus  has  been  recorded  from  Cuba,  but  I  find  no 
record  of  its  actual  capture.  Dr.  Gundlach  writes  me  that  the  bird 
does  not  occur  there. 

Family   TYRANNID^. 
Genus  Elainta  Sundev. 

Blaiaia  Sundbvall,  Ornithol.  System,  p.  89  (1336). 

Elainia  martinica  (Linn.). 

Muicicapa  martinica  LlNM.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  315  (ij66). — Gmbl.  Syst,  Nat. 

I.  V-  930  (1788).— Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  II,  p.  483  (1790). 
tMmcicafa  albicafilla  Vieji,!..  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  p.  66  (1807). 
Myiobius  martiuicus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  Z49.  Sp.  37  (1S46). 
Tyrannnla  martinica  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  190  (1850).— C  AS  SIN,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 

Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  37S. 
Elainea  riisH  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  i860,  p.  313. — Nbwton,  Ibis,   i860,  p.  307. — 

Gray,  Haodl.  Bds.  I,  p.  352  (1869).— Sumdev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad. 

Farh.  1869,  p.  S84.— ScL,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  834. 
Blainea  martinica  TwLOK,  Ib'iB,   1864,  p.   169. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p. 

3SI  (1869).— ScL.  P.  Z.  3.  1871,  p.  271;  ii.  1874,  p.  17s— -Peli. 

Ibis,  1873,  p.  113.— Set.  Si  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr,  p.  48  (1873). 

—Lawk.  Pr,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  59, 191,  270,  257,  458,  487  (1878). 

Allbn,  Bull.  Nutt.  Oni.  Club,  V,  p.  166  (18S0).— Lister,  Ibis,  1880, 

p.  41.— Grisdalr,  Ibis,   i88j,  p.  489.— Cory,  List  Bde.  W.  I.  p.  15 

(18S5). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  brownish  olive;  feathers  on 
the  head  having  the  basal  portions  white,  forming  a  concealed  white 
patch  on  the  crown  ;  throat  gray  ;  breast  gray,  slightly  tinged  with 
olive;  sides,  flanks,  and  crisaum  pale  olive,  mixed  with  whitish  on 
the  middle  of  the  belly ;   under  wing-coverts  pale  yellowish;   wings 
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and  tail  dark  brown,  some  of  Ihe  primnries  delicntely  edged  with 
yellowish  white  on  the  outer  web,  more  broadly  so  on  the  basat  por. 
tion  of  the  inner  webs,  secondaries  tipped  with  the  same  color; 
wing'coverts  tipped  with  yellowish  white,  rorming  two  imperfect 
wing-bands. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 


Elainia  fallax  Scl. 

Elainea  fiillax  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p,  76;  li.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  217  (1861), 
— Albrbciit.  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  199. — Grav,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  352 
(1869).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  48  (1873). ~A.  &  E. 
Nkwton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (18S1).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

■S  C'SSs). 

Sp.  Char. — "Dusky  olive  green;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  edged  cuter- 
nally  with  olivaceus.  The  coverts  and  the  secondaries  widely 
margined  extern  ally  with  greenish  white;  pileum  subcrested,  inte- 
riorly white;  beneath  yellowish ;  the  throat  washed  with  olivaceus; 
bill  dusky  horn  color,  whitish  at  base  ;  feet  black. 

■■Length,  $.2;  wing,  1.7;  tail,  s.j;  tarsus,  .75."     (Sclater, orig. 
descr.  transl.) 

Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Elainia  cotta  Gosse. 

Eiaiaea  cotia  GossB,  Ann.  N.  H.  id  ser.  Ill,  p.  157  (1S49). — Albrecht, 
j.  f.  O.  i36i,  p.  198.— ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  118  (1861).— March, 
Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.  Phila.  1863,  p.  289 — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  L  P- 
352  (1869).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  48  (1S73).—  A.  & 
E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jatnaica,  p.  107  (1881).— Corv,  List  Bds.  W. 
1,  p,  IS  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  3faU: — General  plumage  above  grayish  olive;  top  of  head 
brown ;  a  partially  concealed  patch  of  bright  yellow  on  the  crown ; 
throat  grayish ;  underparts  pale  yellowish  white ;  pale  yellow  on  the 
belly ;  wings  and  tail  olive  brown ;  secondaries  narrowly  edged 
with  yellowish. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  S'H-  '""S-  '-^S'-  fi'.  ^-Ao;  tarsus,  .sSi  bill,  .38. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Genus  Pitangus  Swains. 
Pilangus  Swainson,  Zool.  Journ.  IIL  p-  165  (1818). 
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Pitangus  caudifasciatus  (D'Orb.). 

Tyraunua  caudifasciatus  D'Orb,  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  8> 
(1840). — GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  177  (1847).— ^JuNDL.Journ.Bost.  Soc. 
Nat  Hist.  VI.  p.  318  (i8i3).— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855.  p.  478.— Brbwbr, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiet.  VII,  p.  307  (i36o).— March,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  i88.— Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  414. 

Piiamgui  caudifateiatas  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  i85i,  p.  76:  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p- 
III  (1862).— Albrbcht,  J.  r.  O.  1S61,  p.  199.— Gray,  Handl.  Bde.], 
p,  3J7  (1869). — ScL.  &L  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  (o  (1873), — 
A.  &  E,  Nbwton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  107  (i88i).— Cory,  Li»t  Bds. 
W.  I.  p.  15  C1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  and  sides  of  tlie  head,  including  the  ear-coverts. 
dark  brown;  a  concealed  patch  or  bright  orange  yellow;  back 
brownish  grajr;  gome  Bpecimens  showing  a  slight  tinge  of  rufous  on 
the  upper  tail-coverts  i  under  wing-coverts  very  pale  yellow;  undcr- 
parts  white,  slightlj"  tinged  with  ash  on  the  breast  and  sides ;  under 
tail-coverts  white;  tail-feathers  having  the  basal  half  of  the  inner 
webs  of  all  except  the  two  central  feathers  pale  yellowish  white,  and 
all  the  feathers  narrowly  tipped  with  white;  outer  tail-feather  edged 
with  white  on  the  outer  web. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  S;  wing,  4;  tail,  3.45;  tarsus,  .88;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat.     Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Pitangus  taylori  Scl. 
Piiangua  taylori  ScL.  Ibis,  1864,  p.   169.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  357 

(1869).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.   Avium   Neotr.  p.  50  (1873).— Cory, 

List  Bds,  W.  I.  p.  IS  (1885). 
Tyrannus  {PiiangH})  taylori  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat,  Hist.  X.  p.  149 

(1866). 
Tyranaus  taylori  Sundbv.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad,  Fflrh.  1869,  p.  599.-  -Gundl. 

Anal.  Soc.  Eap.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  p.  193  (1S78). 

Sp.  Char.  MaU: — Upper  surface  dark  olive  brown,  darkest  on  the  head ; 
concealed  portions  of  the  feathers  on  the  crown  yellow  in  front, 
succeeded  by  white,  forming  a  crown  patch  half  yellow  and  half 
white,  variable  in  different  specimens;  underparts  grayish ;  throat 
white;  quilU  and  tail  dark  brown;  the  primaries  showing  a  faint 
rufous  edging  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  outer  web,  generally  lack- 
ing on  [he  first,  second,  and  third;  inner  webs  of  primaries  and  sec- 
ondaries edged  with  pale  yellowish  white;  under  tail-coverts  white; 
tail  olive  brown;  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  primary  showing  a  faint 
edging  of  dull  white. 

The  seses  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  8.50;  wing,  4.35;  tail,  3.35;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  90. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 
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Pitangus  bahamensis  Bryant. 
Tytattnas  caadifasciatas.  BrvAnt,  Pr.   Bost.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  108 

(l8S9)- 
Filangus  baliamensis  Bryant,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  IX,  p.  179  (1864). 

Gray,   Hand^.  Eds.  I,  p.  357   (1369).— Cory,  Bde.  Bahama  1.  p.  101 

(1880);  ib.  List  BdB.  W.  r.  p,  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  graj",  with  a  tinge  of  olive  on  the  back;  top  of 
the  head,  including  the  eyes,  dark  elate  color,  concealing  a  patch  of 
bright  orange  yellow  upon  the  crown ;  underparts  ashy  white,  shad- 
ing into  an  olive  tinge  upon  the  thanks,  and  pale  yellow  upon  theah- 
domenand  criseum;  wings  dark  brown,  edged  with  yellowish  white, 
the  coverts  with  pale  brown;  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow;  tail 
dark  brown;  outer  webs  of  first  two  and  tips  of  rest  brownish  white; 
upper  tail-covertfi  edged  with  rufous  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  female  is  similar  to  the  male. 

Length,  8.10;  wing,  4.20;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  .80;  bill,  .96. 
Habitat.     Bahamas. 

Pitangus  gabbii  Lawr, 

PiiaHgu,  gabbii  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  188  (1876).— 
Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153  (1881) ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  & 
San  Domingo,  p.  76  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  \.  p.  ij  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head  and  cheeks  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
concealing  a  patch  of  bright  orange  yellow;  back  brown,  lighter 
than  the  head,  and  becoming  still  lighter  towards  the  rump;  wings 
and  tail  brown  ;  the  primaries  heavily  edged  with  rufous  on  the  outer 
edge;  some  of  the  secondaries  showing  pale  white  on  the  edges; 
wing-coverts  and  tail-feathers  showing  rufous  edgings  ;  inner  webs  of 
primaries  and  secondaries,  and  some  of  the  under  wing'COverts 
edged  with  yellowish  white,  giving  the  under  surface  of  the  dosed 
wing  a  pale  yellowish  white  color;  entire  under  surface  white;  bill 
and  legs  black. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length, 7.50;  wing,  4 ;  tail,  3.35;  tarsus,  .8j;  bill,  .85. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Genus  Empidonax  Caban. 
Bmpidanax  Cabanis,  "Journ.  fUr  Ornith.  Ill,  p.  480  (1855)." 

Empidonax  nanus  Lawr. 

Empidonax  nanus  Lawr.  Ibis,  1875,  p.  386. — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Do- 
mingo, p.  82  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char. — "Above  dull  greenish  olive,  darker  on  the  crown, and  brighter 
on  the  rump;  tail  dark  brown,  Che  outer  web  of  the  lateral  feather 
pale  fulvous;  smaller  wing-coverls  the  color  of  the  back;  the 
middle  und  larger  coverts  are  brownish  black,  ending  with  white, 
forming  two  bars  across  the  wings;  the  qui  11 -feathers  are  dark 
brown,  the  third  and  fourth  primaries  are  narrowly  edged  with 
greyish  white,  the  inner  quills,  juat  perceptibly  edged  with  light 
rufous;  under  linEng  of  wings  very  pale  yellow;  throat  greyish 
white ;  breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  whitish  fulvous ; 
thighs  light  brown ;  upper  mandible  browni  the  under,  whitish 
horn  color,  dusky  on  the  sides ;  tarsi  and  toes  brovvnish  black. 

"The  first  primary  is  abnormally  short,  measuring  but  I  5-16 
inches;  third  quill  longest;  tail  emarginate,  length,  4I  inches; 
wing,  33-16;  tail,  1;  bill,   Ij^tarsus,   11-16."     (Lawr.   I.  c.,  orig. 

Habitat.     San  Domingo. 

Empidonax  acadicus  (Gmel.). 

Muscicafa  acadica  Gmkl.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  947  (1788). 

Mascicapa  pusiila  Lemb.  A.ves  Cuba,  p.  40  (1S50). 

Myiar'ckns  fusHla  Brewbr,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist  VI],  p.   307  (i860) 

(Cuba)  ? 
BmpidoHan  acadicus  Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  340  (1865) ; 

1*.  J.  f.  O.  1873,  p.  417  (Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (i88j)- 

Recorded  from  Cuba. 

Genus  Contopus  Cab  an. 
Contefm  Cabani9,  "Journ.  fUr  Ornith.  Ill,  p.  479  (Nov.  1855). 

Contopus  pallidus  (Gossb). 

Myiobius  fallidtts  GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  166  (1847). 

Btacicus  pallidus  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.   1861,  p.  77.— Albrrcht,  J.  f.  O.  i86j,  p. 

ig9._GRAY,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  363  (1869). 
Contopus  pallidas  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  331  (1861).— March,  Pr.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  390.— Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p. 

51   (1873).— A.  &   E,  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.   107  (i83i).— 

CoHV,  List  Bds,  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 
Contopus  caribaus  var.  pallidus  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds 

II,  p.  35'  (■874). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  olive  brown,  darkest  on  the 
head ;  rump  tinged  with  rufous ;  wing-coverts  edged  with  rufous, 
forming  two  wing-bands;    underparts  dull  grayish    olive,  slightly. 
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tinged  with  rufous ;  throat  pale :  wings  and  tail  dark  brown ;  upper 
mandible  dark  brown ;  lower  mandible  pate. 

The  seies  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  5;  wing,  1.61;  tail,  3.20;  tarsus,  .60;  bill,  .45. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

ContopuB'latirostris  (Verr.). 

Myiobins  lalirestris  YS.KK.  Nouv.  Arch.   Mu».  Bull.   11,  p.  aa  (:866).— 

ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p,  171. 
CoBlopui  lailroslris  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  51  (1873).— 

Allbv,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166  {1880).— Cory.  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  IS  (188s). 

Sp.  Char.  Malt: — General  plumage  above  dark  olive;  chestnut  on  the 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverls ;  underparts  rufous  chestnut,  palest 
on  the  throat;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  the  latter  faintly 
tipped  with  buifj' while;  upper  mandible  brown;  lower  mandible 
yellowish. 
The  Gexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin)  5-15;  wing,  1.30;  tail,  a.45;  tarsus,  .38;  bill,  .40. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 


Contopus  bahamensis  (Bryant). 

Empidoiiax  bahamtmii  Bryant,   Pr.   Bost.   Soc.   Nat.   Hist.  VII,  p.  109 

C1859).— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  361  (1869). 
Coiitopui  caribaus  var.  bakamensh  Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDflW.  Hist.   N.  Am. 

Bds.  II,  p.  3ja  (1874). 
CoHtopus  bakamtitlil  Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.   loi  (1880)  ;  it.  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  ij  {:835). 

Sp.  Char.  Male  (winter); — Above  brownish  olive,  becoming  darker 
upon  the  crown ;  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  white  around  the  eye, 
broken  above;  lores  ashy;  below  pale  yellow,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
olive;  wing«  dark  brown;  under  coverls  pale  orange  yellow; 
coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertiaries  brownish  white,  the  coverts 
forming  two  distinct  bands  upon  the  wing;  Call  dark  brown,  lighter 
on  the  outer  feathere;  legs  and  upper  mandible  black;  lower  man- 
dible pale,  becoming  darker  at  tip.  One  specimen  taken  had  the 
yellow  of  the  breast  much  brighter  and  deeper,  the  crissum  much 
brighter,  the  olive  markings  heavier,  and  the  under  wing^coverts 
pinkink. 

Female  resembles  the  male. 

Length,  5-35;  wing,  3.80;  tail,  i.6o;  tarsus,  .58;  bill,  .fio. 
Habitat.     Bahamas. 
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Contopus  hispaniolensis  (Bryant). 

Tyrannula  carrihma  var.  ktsfanioUnsii  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiet. 

XI.  p.  91   (1866). 
Blacicus  caribaas  var.  hispaniolensis  Gray,  Hand).  Bds.  I,  p.  363  (1869). 
Contopus  carribaas  var.  hispaniolensis  Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am, 

Bds.  II.  p.  351  C1874)- 
Coalopus/raieri  Com,  Bull.  Null.  Orn.  Club,  VIII,  p.  94  (1883). 
Sayornis  domiuicensis  Cory,  Bull.  Niitt.  Orn.  Club,  VIII,  p.  95  {1883), 
Contopus  kispaniotensis  CoRV,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  81  (1S85) ; 

ib.  List  Bds.  W,  I.  p.  IS  (188s). 

Sp.  Cmar,  Male: — General  plumage  graj-ish  olive;  feathers  of  the  crown 
dark  brown,  edged  with  olive;  throat  ashy,  becoming  olive  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast,  and  yellowish  brown  on  the  abdomen  and  cris- 
Eum ;  wing-coverta  pale  at  the  tips,  forming  two  very  dull  wing- 
bands  ;  secondaries  very  narrowly  edged  with  pale  brownish  white; 
tail  brown ;  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellowish  brown. 
The  seites  are  similar. 

Length,  5,50;  wing,  3;  tail,  1.70;  tarsus,  .58;  bill,  .5a. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Contopus  virens  (Linn.). 

Musckapa   vireni  Litis.    Syst.    Nat.   I,   p.  3J7   (1766).  —  D'Orb.  in  La 

Sagra's  Hist  Nat  Cuba.  Ois.  p.  86  <i84o). 
Myiarchtts  virens  Brbwbh,   Pr.  Bost.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (1860) 

(Cuba), 
Contopus  virens  Gundl.  Repert   Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  J39  (1865)  ;  ib. 
J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  434  (Cuba).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W,  I.  p.  15  (1885). 
Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Genus  Sayornis  Bonap. 
Sayornis  Bonaparte,  "Coll.  Delattre,  p.  87  (1854)." 

Sayornis  phcebe  (Lath.). 

Mascicapa  pliabe  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  II,  p.  489  (,1790). 

Mttscicafa  fusca  Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat  I,  p.  931   (1788). — Lbmb.  Aves  Cuba. 

p.  4.  (.850). 
.Mascicapa   lembeyei  Gundl.   Journ.   Bost    Soc.    Nat.   Hist.    VI.  p.   314 

(1852)  (Cuba). 
Aulanax  f«s€us  GlndL.  J.  f.  O.  1856.  p.  1  (Cuba). 
Myiarckas  lembeyii  ^ttv.via,K.,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  Nat.  Hist  VII,  p.  306(1860) 

(Cuba). 
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Aalaaax  Umbeyei  Gt'NDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  240  (1865) ;  ib. 

J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  427  (Cuba). 
Sayornis  fasca  CoRY,  List  Bde.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Recorded  from  Cuba. 

Genus  Myiarchus  Caban. 

Myiarckus  Cabanis,  "Fauna  Peruana,  1844-46,  p.  \%-i" 

Myiarchus  validus  Cab. 

Tyrannus  crim'/us  Gossk,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  186  (1847). 

Tyranusla gossii^p.  Consp.  I,  p.  186  (1850).— Kaup.  P.  Z.  S.  1851,  p.  53. 

Myionax  validus  Cab.  et  Hsm.   Mus.  Hein.  II,  p.  78  (:839). 

Myiarckns  validus  Cab.  Orn.  Not.  II,  p.  351— Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  76. 

— Albhecht,  J.  f.  O.  i86a,  p.  199.— March.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

1863,  p.    188.— Scl.  &    Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  52  (1873).— 

Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGw,  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  JI,  p.  331  (1874).— A.  &  E. 

Nbwton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p,   107  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bda.  W.  I. 

p.  .5  C18SS). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  dark  olive ;  brownish  olive  on 
the  head ;  upper  tail-coverts  rufous;  throat  gra^;  bell}' dull  j'ellow; 
winge  dark  brown,  the  feathers  heavily  bordered  with  rufous  chest- 
nut; wing-coverts  edged  with  dull  rufous;  outer  tail-feathers  pale 
rufous,  second  feather  having  the  inner  web  rufous,  the  outer  web 
brown,  the  brown  gradually  widening  on  the  third  and  fourth 
feathers,  the  central  feathers  being  pale  olive  brown,  faintly  edged 
with  rufous. 
The  mxts  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  8;  wing,  4;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  1;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Myiarchus  stolidus  (Gossu). 

Myiobius  stolidus  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  168  (1847). 

Tyrannula  stolida  Kaup.  P.  Z.  S.  1851,  p.  51. 

Afy'srcins -"o''rf«' Cab.  J.  f,  O.  1855,  p    479.— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  77; 

ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.   234  (1862). — Albrbckt,  J.  f.  O.  i86i,  p.  199. 

—March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863.  p.  285.— Scl.  &  Salv. 

Nom.   Avium   Neotr,   p.   53   (1S73).— A.   &  E.   Nbwton,   Handb. 

Jamaica,  p.  107  ([881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W,  I,  p.  15  (1885). 
Kaupornis  stolidus  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  358  (1869). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head  dark  brown,  shading  into  grayish  olive  on  the 
back;  throat  grayish;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  dull  yellow; 
wings  brown;  primaries  chowing  a  very  slight  tinge  of  rufous  on 
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the  edges  of  the  bai>al  half  of  the  outer  webs ;  secondaries  edged 
with  dull  white;  under  wing-coverta  pale  yellow;  tail  brown,  the 
second  feather  slightly  edged  with  rufous  on  the  inner  web,  heavier 
on  the  third  and  fourth. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  7.35;  wing,  3.50;  Uil,  3.^5;  tarsus.  85;  bill,  .75. 
Haritat.     Jamaica. 

This  species  differs  from  M.  pheebe  by  the  brighter  yellow  of 
the  belly  and  in  being  very  slightly  lai^er. 

Myiarchus   phccbe  (D'Orb.). 
Tyrannus piabe  D'Orb,  in  La  Sagra's  Hisl.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  84  (1840). 
MmHcaftt  sagris,  Gt'NDL.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  313  (1852). 
Myiarchus  slolidui,  Bbbwer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VH,  p.  307  (1S60). 

— GuNDL.  Repert.  FisicoNat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  J39  (1865). 
Tyranmula  {Myiarchus)  stolida  (var,  lucaysieatis)  Brvant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 

Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  66  (1866). 
Myiarchus piabe  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  358  (1869).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  51  (1873).— CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 
Myiarckas  stoUdus  var,  phsebe  Couhs,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhiU.  1871.  p. 

78-— Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  331  (1874). 
Myiarchus  sagra  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  454. 
Myiarchus  stoUdas  var.  leueaysieniis  Cory.  Bds,  Bahama  I.  p.  loo  (18S0). 

Sf.  Char.  Mate: — Above  brownish  olive,  becoming  darker  upon  the 
head,  and  shading  into  rufous  on  the  rump ;  underparts  ashy  white, 
shading  into  yellowish  upon  the  abdomen  and  crissum ;  wings  dark 
brown,  the  coverts  tipped  and  edged  with  dull  white,  forming  two 
wing-bands  ;  the  basal  half  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries,  except 
the  first  two,  edged  with  rufous ;  some  of  the  secondaries  edged  with 
white;  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellowish  white;  tail  dark  brown, 
the  feathers  bordered  with  rufous  upon  the  inner  webs,  very  faintly 
upon  the  two  central  ones;  legs  and  bill  black. 
Length  (skin),  7.20;  wing,  3.25;  tail,  3.20;  tarsus,  .75;  bill., 65. 
Habitat.     Cuba  and  Bahamas. 

This  species  differs  from  M.  dominicensis  in  lacking  the  bright 
rufous  edging  on  the  primaries.  Both  M.  stolidus  and  M.  do- 
minicensis have  the  belly  yellow  instead  of  dull  white,  as  in  M. 


Myiarchus  antillanitn  (Bryant). 
Tyrannus  {Myiarchus)  an/illaruiH  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.   Nat.  Hist.  X, 
p.  J49  C1866). 
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Myiarekai  antillarum  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fflrh.  1869,  p.  S99? — 
Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  364  (1869).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  5i  (1873).— Gl'ndl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  194 
(1S78).— CoKY.  List  BdB.  W.  1.  p.  15(1885). 

Myiarckus  slolidus  var.  aiifillarum  Coves,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 
1871,  p-  79-— Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGW.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  332 
('874)- 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  olive  brown,  shading  into  grayUh  olive 
on  the  back;  rump  stightly  tinged  with  rufoue;  throat  and  breast  aehj 
gray ;  belly  wiiite ;  a  faint  tinge  of  jellowish  white  on  the  crissum ; 
quills  and  tail  dark  brown,  showing  a  slight  rufous  edging;  secon- 
daries edged  with  dull  white;  a  narrow  mark  of  pale  rufous  tipping 
the  inner  webs  of  some  of  the  tail-feathers. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (akin),  7;  wing,  3;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .65. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico, 

This  species  difTers  fi-om  Af.  dominicensis  by  the  absence  of 
the  rufous  tail- markings  and  in  the  belly  being  white.  It  is 
nearest  allied  to  M.  p/ice&e.  and  closely  resembles  that  species, 
but  is  easily  distinguished  from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  broad 
rufous  edging  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers,  M.  fhcebe 
also  shows  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  the  belly,  which  is  faint  or 
wanting  in  M.  antillarum. 

Myiarchus  oberi  Lawr. 

Myiarckus  erytkrocertiis  bcL.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  37:, 

Myiarehui  oberi  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  48  (1878);  ib.  Pr.  U. 

S.Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  59,  191,  ai7,  487  (1878)— Allen,  Bull.   Nutt. 

Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  166   (i88o>— ScL.   Ibis,   1880,  p.   74.— Cory,  List 

Bds.  W,  I,  p.  IS  (1885). 

Sp.  Char,  Male: — "Pileum,  nape,  and  sides  of  the  head  dark  umber- 
brown  upper  plumage  dark  olive-brown,  upper  tail-coverts  edged  with 
dull  ferruginous  ;  two  middle  tail-feathers  blackish  brown,  the  other 
feathers  are  colored  the  same,  except  on  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the 
inner  webs,  where  thej  are  bright  ferruginous ;  outer  web  of  lateral 
feather  and  ends  of  the  others,  ash  color;  quills  brownish  black,  Che 
primaries  narrowly  edged  with  dark  ferruginous;  the  outer  secon- 
daries are  margined  with  very  pale  rufous,  and  the  other  secondaries 
with  pale  yellowish  white ;  wing-coverta  dark  brown,  ending  with 
pale  ashy  tinged  with  rufous ;  under  wing-coverls  pale,  dull  yellow ; 
inner  margins  of  quills  light  salmon-color;  lores,  throat,  upper  part 
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of  breast  nnd  sidee  clear  bluish-i^rar,  lower  part  of  breast,  abdomen 
and  under  tail-coverts  pale  vctlow ;  bill  and  Teet  black. 

"Length,  8|  in.  ;  wing,  3i  ;  tail,  3(  ;  tarsus.  \  ;  bill  from  front,  13-16. 

"The  female  does  not  ditfer  in  plumage  from  the  male."   ^Lavr. 
1.  c.  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  SantH  Lucia,  and  Grenada. 

Myiarchus  sclateri  Lawk. 
Myiarckus  sclnteri  Lawk.  Pr.   U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  357   (1878).— Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — "The  upper  plumage  is  deep  dark  olive,  the  head  above 
blackish  brown.  Unfortunately,  the  only  feathers  left  in  the  tail  are 
the  outer  four  on  one  side ;  the  outermost  two  are  dark  brown  and 
without  rufous  edgings  on  the  inner  webs;  the  other  two  feathers 
are  brownish-black,  with  their  inner  webs  edged  with  light  rufous 
for  about  one-quarter  their  width;  quills  dark  brown,  their  inner 
webe  bordered  with  pale  salmon-color;  wlng-coverts  edged  with  dull 
white;  under  wing-coverts  light  ash,  with  just  a  tinge  of  yellow; 
throat  and  breast  of  a  clear  cinereous  gray  ;  abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  dull  pale  yellow ;  sides  cinereous ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

"Length  (fresh),  yj  in. ;  wing,  3)  ;  tail,  3i  ;  tarsus,  i ;  middle  toe 
and  claw.  15-16;   hind  toe  to  end  of  claw,  |."      (Lawr.  I.  c..  orig. 

Habitat.     Martinique. 

Myiarchus  dominicensis  (Brvant). 
Tyrannula  stolida  var.  dominicfash  Bryant.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XL 

p.  90  C1866). 
Myiarcius  slotidus  var.  domUictHsif  Gray,  Hand!.  Bds.  I,  p.  358  (t88i). 
Myiarcius  slolidHS  Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  [53  (1881). 
Myiarcitis  ruficaudaius  Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VIIL  p.  95  (I883). 
Myiarchus  dominicensis  CoRv,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  79  {1885)  ; 
ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  <i88s). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Crown  dark  olive  brown,  becoming  lighter  on  the 
back,  and  showing  a  more  decided  grayish  tinge;  breast  ashy;  belly, 
crissum.  and  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow;  wing-coverts  edged 
with  brownish  white,  forming  two  dull  wing-bands ;  tertials  broadly 
edged  with  yellowish  white;  primaries,  except  the  first,  narrowly 
edged  with  rufous  on  the  outer  web,  showing  a  broader  and  much 
paler  edging  of  the  same  color  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  same 
feathers;  two  central  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  all  the  rest  having 
more  than  half  of  the  inner  web  rufous  to  the  tip;  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  e.jo;  wing,  3.10;  tail,  3;  UTSUS..85;  bill,  .7J. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 
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Myiarchus  crinitus  (Linn.). 

Maacicafa  crinila  LiNN.  Sjst.  Nat.  1,  p.  315  (1766). 

Myiarchas  criaifus   Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,   p.   479  (Cuba).— GuNDL.   Repert. 

Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  !39  (1865);   /*.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  4J6  (Cuba). 

— CouES,  Pr,  Acad.  Nat.  Sti.  Phila.  1871,  p.  63  (Cuba). 
Tyrannus  criaiias  Brbwbr,  Pr.  Boat.    Soc.    Nat.    Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860) 

(Cuba). 
Accidental  to  Cuba. 


Genus  Blacicus  Casan. 
Blacicus  Cabanis,  J.  {.  O.  1885,  p.  480. 

Blacicus  barbirostris  (Swains.). 

Tyratmula  barbirosiris  Swains.  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  p.  367. 

MyioAius  /risti'.' GossK,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  167  (1847).— Alhrecht,  J.  f.  O.  i86j, 

p.  199. 
Blacicus  tristis  Cab.  J.  f.  O.   1855,  p.   480.— Scl.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  314 

(1862)— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  190.— Gray, 

Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  363  (1869). 
Blacicus  barbirostris,   ScL.  P.   Z.    S.    1871,  p.  85.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  53  (1873).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Hendb.  Jamaica,  p. 

iq8  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.    Male : — Top  of  the  head  dark  brown ;  pale  brownish  olive  on 
the  back  1  a  faint  tinge  of  rufous  on  the  upper  tai  I -coverts  j  throat 
gray ;  rest  of  underparts  pale  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown ;  the 
secondaries  and  tail-feathers  with  pale  edgings. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  5.75 ;  "'ng,  2.75 ;  tail,  1.50:  tarsus.  .75 ;  bill,  .55. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Blacicus  caribaeus   (D'Orb.). 

Muscipeta  caribiea  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Oia.  p.  92 
( 1840).— GuNDL.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  316  (1852). 

Blacicus  curibieus  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— 
GVNDL.  Repert  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  J40  (1865) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O-  1872, 
p.  426.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I.  p.  363  (1869).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom. 
Avium  Neotr.  p.  53  (1873).— Cory,  List  Bda.  W.   I.  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  brownish  olive,  the  feathers  showing  a 
narrow  streak  of  dark  brown  on  the  shales,  rest  of  upper  plumage 
dull  olive;  throat  gray,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellowish   near  the 
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breast ;  bellj'  dull  orange  rufous,  shading  into  olive  on  the  sides  and 
flanks ;  quitU  an<J  tail  dark  brown ;  the  secondaries  witli  pale  edges. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  6;  wing,  2.75i  tail,  i.2S\  tarsus,  .60;  bill,  .60. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Blacicus  brunneicapillus  Lawr. 

Blacicus  bruaeieapillus  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  161  C'SjS) ;  *. 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.  I,  pp.  59,  487  (1878).— Cory,  Llat  Bda.  W,  I,  p. 

'5  (iSSs). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  dark  brown  j  back  dull  brown,  tinged  with 
olive;  throat  grajiish,  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  breast,  and  becom- 
ing pale  rufus  brown  on  the  belly  and  under  tail  ta  it -covert  s ;  wings 
and  tail  brown. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  5-IJ;  wing,  3.50;  tail.  1.45;  tarsus,  .60;  bill,  .48. 
Habitat.     Dominica. 

Blacicus  blancoi  Gundl. 

Blacicus  blaneoi  GvJioi^  }■  f.  O.  1S74,  p.  311  i  i*.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist 
Nat.  VII,  p.  195  C1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  15  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head  olive  brown,  becoming  grayish  olive 
on  the  back ;  throat  dull  whiter  breast  and  underparts  pale  rufous; 
under  wing-coverts  rufous;  wings  and  tail  pale  brown;  shalls  of 
the  tail-feathers  reddish  brown ;  upper  mandible  dark  brown ;  lower 
mandible  pale. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  5.50;  wing,  3;  tail,  i.jo:  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .53. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 


Genus  Tyrannus   Cuvier. 
Tyrattans  "Cuvibr  Le?.  d'Anat.  Comp.  1799-1800,  tabl.  ii." 

Tyrannus  rostratus  Sci., 

Tyrannus  rostralus  ScL.  Ibis.  1864,  p.  87;  ib.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  ^^^.— 
ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  53  (1S73)-— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mua.  I,  pp.  60,  191,  334,  240,  271,  358  (1878)- — Ridgw. 
Smiths.  Misc.  Coll.  XIX,  p.  470  (1880).— Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  V,  p.  196  (1880).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p,  16  (1885). 
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Sp.  Char.  Malt: — Bill  large  and  heavy!  upper  plumage  slaty-gray, 
tinged  uith  brownish  on  Ihe  back;  a  concealed  patch  of  scarlet- 
orange  on  the  head;  ear-coverts  dark;  throat  dull  white,  grayish 
on  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  body;  belly  and  under  tail-covert« 
dull  white,  faintly  tinged  with  yellow;  under  wIng-coverts  pale 
j'ellowUh-white ;  quills  and  tail  brown;  secondaries  edged  with  dull 
white. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  9;    wing,  4..<;o;    tail,   4;  tarsus,  .71;    bill,  1.05; 
width  of  bill  at  base,  .60. 
Habitat.     Lesser  Antilles. 

Tyrannus  magnirostris  D'Orb. 

f  Tyrasnus  malulinus  Virill.  Enc.  M^th.  1813,  p.  850. 

Tyrannas  magnirostris  D'Ork.  in  L.a  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba.  Oia.  p.  80 

(1840).— ScL.  Cat.  Am.   Bds.   p.  336  (1861).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.   Nat.   Hist.   XI,  p.    66  (i866).— Scl.   &   Salv.   Nom.  Avium 

Neotr.    p.    53  (1873).— RiDUW.   Smiths.  Misc.    Coll.   XIX,   p.    464 

(1880).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  99  (1880) ;  /*.  List  Bds.  W.  J.  p. 

16  (i8Sj). 
Meliftarckus  magniroitris  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  :855,  p.  447. — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.    VII,  p.   307   (i860).— Gl'Ndl.   Repert.  Fisico-Nat. 

Cuba  I,  p.  138  (1865);   ih.y  {.  O-  1872,  p.  4JI. 


Sp.  Char.  AfA/e;— Larger  than  T.  roslraint.  Head  dark  brown;  ear- 
coverts  and  cheeks  blackish  brown;  a  concealed  patch  of  bright 
orange  on  the  crown;  back  slaty-brown;  entire  underparta  white, 
showing  a  faint  tinge  of  yellowish  in  some  specimens:  under 
wing'coverts  pale  yellow;  quills  and  tail  brown ;  some  of  the  prima- 
ries and  all  of  the  secondaries  edged  with  dull  white;  wing-coverts 
edged  with  dull  white. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  to;  wing,  5;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .85;  bill, 1.15;  width 
of  bill  at  base,  .6,1;. 
Habitat.     Cuba.     Inagiia.* 

Tyrannus  melancholicus  Vieill. 

Tyranaus  melaacholicus\iKil.t-  Nouv.  Diet.  XXXV,  p.  48.  D'Orb.  Voy. 

Ois,  p.  311.— Scl.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  133  (i86j)  —Scl.  St  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  53  ([873).— Bd.  Bwr.   &  Ridow.  Hi«t.  N. 

Am.  Bds.  II,  p,  315  (1874).— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,   pp.  271, 

487  (1878).— RiDGW.  Smiths.  Misc.  Coll,  XIX,  p.  473  (1880).— Cory. 

List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  [6  (18S5). 
Mufcicapa  desfoles  LiCHT.  Doubl.  p,  55  (18J3)- 
Mascicapa  fiii-cala  SPIX,  Av.  Bras.  11,  p.  1$  (1825). 
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TyraKHBs  crudelis  Swains.  Quart.  Journ.  Sc.  XX,  p.  375  (:8i6). 

TyraHHUs  furcalas  Max.  Beitr.  Ill,  p.  884  (1831). 

Tyrannus  albogulari!  BvxM.  Syst.  Ueb.  II,  p.  465. 

Lapiyctet  meloncholicus  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mut.  Hein.  II,  p.  76  (1859). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  gniyi  a  concenled  patch  of  reddiBh 
orange;  back  dull  grayieh-olive;  throat  graj'ish  white,  shading  into 
yellowish-olive  on  the  breast,  and  having  the  entire  rest  of  under- 
parts  bright  jellow:  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow;  quills  and  tail 
brown,  showing  dirty  white  edgings  on  BOme  of  the  coverta  and 
secondaries. 
Length  (skin),  8;  wing,  4.30;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus.  .75  ;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Grenada. 


Tyrannus  dominicensis  (Gmel.). 

Tyrannus  dominicensis  BrIss.  Orn.  II,  p.  394,  pi.  38,  fig.  3  (1760).— RiCH. 
List  1837.— GossK,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  169  {1847).— Baird,  Cat.  N. 
Am.  Bds.  No.  125  (1869). — Nkwton,  Ibis,  1859,  p.  146. — Cassin, 
Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhiU.  i860,  p.  375.— Albhecht,  J.  f  O.  1861, 
p.  199.— SL'ndbv.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdrh.  1869,  pp.  584,  S99— 
Bd.  Bwr.  &  RiDGw.  Hist.  N.  Ann.  Bds.  II,  p.  319  (1874).— 
Allen,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  II,  p.  300  (1881).— Ridgw.  Pr.  U. 
S.  Nat,  Mus.  VII,  p.  172  (1884).— Cory,  Bull.  Nutt  Orn.  Club,  VII, 
p.  153  (i88i)i  '■*■  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  77  (1885);  ib. 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16(1885). 

Lauius  tyrannus  var.  p.  dominicensis  "Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  202  (1788)." 

Tyrannus griseas  Vhill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I.  p.  76,  pi.  46  (1807).— Swains. 
Qiiart.  Journ.  Sci.  XX,  p.  J76  {i8j6).— Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  147 
(1844). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  192  (1850). — ScL.  Cm.  Atn.  Bds.  p.  236 
(1862).— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  387.— Taylor. 
Ibis,  1864,  p.  i6g.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  VIII,  p.  99  (1864).— 
Bhvant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  90  (1866).— Cory,  Bds. 
Bahama  I.  p.  99  (1880);  ib.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.  153 
(i83i).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  io3  (i83i). 

Tyrannus  matuiiuus  ■Vieill.  Enc.  Mith.  p.  850  (1823)."— DOrb.  in  La 
Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  83  (1840).— Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p. 
247  (1844).— SALLfe,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  133. 

Htuscicafa  dominicensis  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  p.  392,  pi.  46  (1834)  ;  i&-  Bds. 
Am.  I,  p.  201  (1S40). 

lyranaus  tiriri  "Tkmm.  Tabl.  Milh.  p.  24  (1836)." 

Tyrannnlus  dominicensis  JarD.  Conlr.  Orn.  p.  67  (1850). 

Melittarckus  dominicensis  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p-  47S;  ib.  Mus.  Hein.  II.  p. 
80  (1859).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 

Melitlarckns  griseus  GUNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  4JJ;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp. 
Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  192  (1578). 
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Sp.  Ckar.  Male: — Above  gTayish-asK,  darkest  on  the  head ;  a  dull  black 
patch  behind  the  eyej  underpnrts  whitish,  aahj'  on  the  BideB  of 
the  breast;  wings  brown,  secondariei  and  coverts  edged  with  dull 
white;  under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow;  tail  brown,  feathers  faintly 
tipped  and  edged  with  dull  white ;  upper  tail-coverts  edged  with 
pale  rufous. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  8-jo;  wing,  4-40;  tail,  4-10;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat.     Bahamas,  Cuba,  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
Porto   Rico,   St.   Thomas,   St.   Croix,   St.   Bartholomew,   and 
Sombrero, 


Tyrannus  tyrannus  (Linn.). 

Laniui  lyraanits  Linn.  Syst  Nat.  p.  94  (iJsS). 

Lauims  lyranmua  var.  carolineniii  et  ludt-uicianms  Ghei..  Syst.  Nat  J,  p. 

302  C1788). 
Tyrannus   intrefidusf  Salle,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  13a  {San  Domingo).— 

Brewer,  Pr.  Best,  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  {i860)  {Cuba);  ib. 

Bryant,  XI,  p.  90  (1S67)  (San  Domingo). 
Tyrannm  fffiri  GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  433  (Cuba)  i  ;.  / 

Tyrannui  earolinensh  Corv,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (iSJs).  ' 

Accidental  in  Cuba.     Porto  Rico?    San  Domingo.' 

Tyrannus  sulphurascens  Herz.  P.  V.  Wflrttemberg  is  an  un- 
determined species  mentioned  by  Cabanis  (J.  f.  O.  1857,  p. 
241).  It  was  originally  described  as  occurring  in  Cuba  and  Haiti. 
Gundlach,  in  writing  of  this  species  (J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  268), 
thinks  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  the  locality. 

[To  ii  cimtaiiuii.) 


BREEDING    HABITS     OF     THE     BLACK    VULTURE. 


BY    WALTER    HOXIE. 


Bu^fZARD  Island  lies  in  a  bend  between  Ladies'  Island  and 
Wassa  Island,  and  is  ahontthree  miles  in  h  direct  line  from  Beau- 
fort, South  Carolina.  It  is  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent  and 
surrounded  by  boggy  marsh,  beyond  which,  at  low  tide,  stretch 
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wide  flats  of  gray  mud  liberally  dotted  with  banks  of  'coon 
oysters.'  There  is  no  landing  which  deserves  the  dignity  of  be- 
ing so  called,  but  at  high  tide  a  boat  can  he  brought  near  enough 
to  either  the  north  or  south  side  to  enable  a  not  over  nice  man 
to  make  his  way  to  terra  firma.  Once  there  the  adventurous  col- 
lector is  a  moderately  secure  prisoner  until  the  next  high  tide, 
although  I  have  known  one  or  two  instances  of  parties  under  the 
stimulous  of  sandflies  and  hunger,  making  a  successful  attempt  to 
'bog'  across  to  Red  Bluff  on  the  Ladies'  Island  shore  opposite. 
On  the  Wassa  side  there  is  a  deep  channel  at  all  times. 

From  time  immemorial  this  has  been  a  'bird  island.'  A  strong 
odor  of  guano  pervades  the  air,  and  the  soil  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  fertilizer  on  neighboring  plantations.  It  is  a  frequent  breeding 
resort  of  the  Snowy  Herons,  which,  however,  often  desert  it  for 
years  at  a  time,  as  is  the  wont  of  this  fickle  bird.  Not  so  the 
Vultures.  Perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  pairs  bieed  here  regularly, 
the  most  of  them  being  the  Black  species  {^Cathariita  atrala), 
though  a  pair  or  two  of  the  Turkey  Buzzards  may  be  obsei-ved 
nearly  every  year.  The  portion  of  the  island  most  frequented  by 
them  is  the  west  end.  Here,  under  a  dense  growth  of  yucca,  I 
have  taken  nineteen  eggs  in  one  afternoon,  and  seen  at  the  same 
time  five  or  six  pairs  of  newly  hatched  young  There  is  never 
the  slightest  attempt  at  forming  a  nest,  or  even  excavating  a  hol- 
low. The  eggs  are  laid  far  in  under  the  intertwining  stems  of 
the  yucca,  and  in  the  semi-shadows  are  quite  hard  to  he  seen. 
The  parent  birds,  however,  have  a  habit  of  always  following  the 
same  path  in  leaving  and  approaching  their  precious  charge,  and 
after  a  little  experience  I  learned  to  distinguish  these  traces  so 
well  that  I  seldom  failed  to  follow  them  up  and  secure  the  coveted 
specimens.  This  track  is  seldom  if  ever  straight.  It  winds  under 
and  around  the  armed  stems,  and,  the  difference  in  bulk  between  a 
man  and  a  Buzzard  being  considerable,  the  pointed  leaves  find  a 
good  many  of  a  fellow's  weak  points  before  he  reaches  his  prize. 
Sometimes,  after  a  half-an- hour's  crawling  and  peering  into  re- 
cesses, being  gored  and  stabbed  on  every  side,  the  reward  is  only 
a  pair  of  uncouth,  downy  'squabs,'  whose  welcome  would  give  a 
skunk  big  odds  in  the  defensive  art,  for,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once 
said,  ''Little  Buzzards  are  like  n  good  rule,  and  work  both  ways." 
"Better,"  quoth  I,  "for  they  work  both  ways  at  once."  What 
an  object  F.  was,  though,  on  that  afternoon!  He  had  come  suddenly 
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upon  a  well  grown  pair  of  chicks,  and  was  so  well  wedged  in 
among  the  yucca  stems  tliat  he  could  neither  make  hie  escape  nor 
defend  himself.  When  he  did  get  out  he  was  streaming  with 
filtli,  excrement,  and  blood,  and  his  language  was  simply  awful. 

Quite  rarely  I  have  found  eggs  on  other  parts  of  the  island,  and 
once  or  twice  in  completely  exposed  situations,  with  not  even  an 
attempt  to  get  under  the  protection  of  an  overhanging  bush.  Pos- 
sibly these  belonged  to  young  birds'which  had  still  much  to  learn 
in  regard  to  the  ways  of  house-keeping.  I  have  also  occasionally 
found  isolated  nests  upon  the  outer  Hunting  Islands.  In  these 
latter  cases  the  eggs  have  always  been  easy  to  find  for,  being 
among  clean,  sylvan  surroundings  the  collector  need  only  follow 
his  nose — if  it  is  a  good  one — and  success  is  certain. 

Botli  sexes  assist  in  the  work  of  incubation.  A  week  or  ten 
days  often  elapses  between  the  deposition  of  the  two  eggs,  but  I 
have  never  observed  over  a  day's  difference  in  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing. Indeed,  I  have  never  found  a  bird  sitting  on  a  single  egg. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  very  nearly  thirty  days,  but  I  have 
not  decided  this  quite  to  my  satisfaction  as  yet.  I  have  never 
taken  more  than  two  eggs  in  a  set,  but  my  friend,  Mr.  Alfred 
Cuthliert,  of  this  place,  look  a  set  of  three  in  1884.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  two  broods  are  not  sometimes  raised.  1  have  myself 
taken  eggs  only  from  April  2  to  May  a6,  according  to  the  record 
now  before  me,  but  I  have  heard  of  young  observed  as  late  as 
August.  No  description  need  be  given  here  of  such  well  known 
eggs.  One  of  each  type  is  found  in  every  pair,  and  my  theory  is 
that  all  birds  which  laybut  twoeggsat  a  time  produce  one  male 
■  and  female  oiTspring.  I  once  raised  a  pair  of  young  Black  Vul- 
tures which  proved  to  be  male  and  female.  In  this  case  the  male 
was  hatched  from  the  long,  evenly  spotted  egg,  I  cut  one  of  his 
toes  before  his  companion  had  emerged,  so  "'those  babies  were 
not  mixed  up."  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  have  never  yet 
found  any  Vultures'  eggs  under  fallen  logs  or  in  hollow  stumps. 
Of  course  I  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the  pub- 
lished statements  in  regard  to  their  nidiiicatioo  in  such  places, 
but  simply  to  record  the  fact  that  in  this  locality  they  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  any  sitch  surroundings, 

Frogmore,  P.  O., 

St.  Helena  Id.,  S.  C. 
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ON    A    NEW    RACE    OF    THE   FIELD     SPARROW 
FROM  TEXAS. 

BY   ARTHUR    P.  CHADBOURNB. 

Spizella  pusilla  arenacea,  var.  nov.     Western 
Field  Sparrow. 

Ch.  Subsp.— Similar  to  S.  pitsiila  but  with  the  rufoui  replaced  by 
brownish-ash,  and  of  slightly  lai^r  lize,  with  decidedly  longer  tail  aDd 
somewhat  heavier  bill. 

$  (No.  1141.  author's  collection.  Laredo,  Southern  Texas,  Nov.  131 
1385;  F.  B.  Armstrong,  collector):  Back  and  rump  pale  brownieh-ash, 
the  feathers  of  the  back  with  dark  shaft  streaks,  which,  particularly  on  the 
scapulars,  are  ed^d  with  light  chestnut.  Crown  with  two  lateral  stripes 
of  pale  sandy  brown,  that  are  but  little  darker  than  the  back  and  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  ash  of  the  nape,  superciliary  lines,  and  middle  of  the 
crown.  Sides  of  head  brownish-ash,  except  on  the  auriculars.  which  are 
pale  chestnut.  Underparts  white,  tinged  with  ashy-brown,  deepest  on 
the  breast,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts.  All  wing-feathers  edged  with 
pale  brown  or  white.     Otherwise  similar  to  ,S.  fiuiilla. 

Dimtnsiont:     Wing,  j.jo;  tail,    3.96;    culmen,  .35. 

Migratory  or  perhaps  resident  in  wioter  in  Southern  Texas.  Summer 
habitat  unknown. 

The  bird  described  above  is  very  different  from  any  eastern 
specimen  I  have  ever  examined.  The  whole  bird  is  very  much 
paler  and  the  dark  streaks  on  the  back  less  prominent,  owing  to 
their  lacking  the  bright  rufous  edging,  and  to  their  being  con- 
fluent with  the  lighter  ground  color.  The  ash  of  the  throat, 
sides  of  the  head,  flanks  and  under-tail  coverts  is  tinged  with  a 
sandy  or  brownish-ash  instead  of  rufous,  and  there  is  a  broad 
band  of  ash  on  the  pileum  and  over  the  eye.  The  bill  is  stouter 
than  in  eastern  birds  and  the  tail  decidedly  longer. 

Of  the  six  specimens  collected  at  Laredo  during  the  past  fall 
and  winter,  only  two  present  the  characters  described  above. 
One  of  the  remaining  four  is,  however,  almost  a  perfect  inter- 
mediate (No.  22Z6,  author's  collection),  but  the  other  three  can 
be  exactly  matched  in  color  by  Massachusetts  skins.  All  of  the 
Texan  skins,  ten  in  number,  that  I  have  been  able  to  examine, 
tend  to  be  less  rufesceiit  than  eastern  birds  and  to  have  a  longer 
tail,  but  unfortunately  these  characters  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
constant,  at  any  rate  not  in  the  migratory  birds. 
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S.  fusilla  arcvacea  (average  of  two  specimens),  tail,  2.S8  ; 
wing,  2.52. 

S.  pnsiila  from  Texas  (aveiage  of  ten  specimens),  tail,  2.86  ; 
wing,  2.61. 

S- pusilla  from  Massachusetts  (aversf^e  often  specimens^, 
tail,  2.63  ;  wing,  2.43. 

S.  -wortheni  (type  specimen),  tail,  2.60;  wing,  2,68. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Museum  I  have  been 
able  to  examine  the  type  of  Spizelta  ■wortkeiti,  and  I  find  that  it 
has  no  trace  whatsoever  of  the  median  stripe  through  the  crown, 
or  of  the  chestnut  auriculars ;  there  is  but  one  wing-band,  and  the 
general  eHect  is  as  dark  as  in  S.  socialis  arizona:.  The  wing  is 
also  longer  and  the  tail  shorter  than  in  the  new  race.  In  short, 
the  two  birds  seem  to  have  no  close  relationship. 


ON    THE   AVI-FAUNA    OF    PINAL   COUNTY,   WITH 

REMARKS  OX   SOME    BIRDS   OF  PIMA   AND 

GILA  COUNTIES,  ARIZONA. 

BY  W.    E.    D,     SCOTT. 

With  annotations  by  J.  A.  Allen.  ' 
I. 

By  referring  to  a  map  of  Arizona  the  reader  will  see  that  Tuc- 
son lies  on  the  iiith  meridian  west  of  Greenwich  and  on  the  32d 
parallel  of  latitude  north.  The  country  under  consideration  in 
the  present  paper  extends  north  of  Tucson  eighty  miles,  and 
south  forty  miles ;  and,  taking  the  iiith  meridian  as  a  median 
line,  twenty-five  miles  each  side  of  that  line  gives  about  its  east 
and  west  boundaries.  This  area  is  therefore  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  long,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  fifty 
miles  wide,  from  east  to  west.     In  this  parallelogram  are  one 


•A  large  pari  of  ihe  colltclion  (some  2400  ! 

ipeeimens)  on  which  Mr.  Scotfs  paper  is 

based  is  now   in   (he  possession  of  Ihe  Ame 

rican   Museum  of  Natural   History,  and 

many  olhet  specimens  have  been  submitled  K 

>  me  for  inspection.    The  large  aeries  of 

specimens  thus  brought  logetliet  frequenlly  pi 

esent  special  points  of  interest,  and  Ihe 

remarks  based  Ibereon  in  the  subsequent  pap 
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large  and  two  smaller  rivers,  the  Gila  being  the  former  and  the 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Petiro  the  two  latter. 

Practically  one  mountain  range,  the  Santa  Catalina,  forms  the 
backbone  of  this  region.  Rising  abruptly  to  the  northward  and 
eastward  of  Tucson,  at  a  distance  of  from  fiflecn  to  twenty  miles, 
it  extends  in  low  hills  to  the  Gila  River,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which,  directly  north,  are  the  Mescal  Mountains,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  Pinal  range.  To  the  west  of  Tucson  there  are  no 
mountains  proper  in  the  area  under  discussion,  but  very  consid- 
erable hills  break  the  great  phiin,  and  the  Barboquivori  Moun- 
tains are  reached  at  the  extreme  south-western  border.  On  the 
southern  edge  of  the  area  is  the  Santa  Rita  range,  which  is  far 
the  most  imposing  in  appearance,  though  in  altitude  its  highest 
peaks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Santa  Catalinns,  do  not  much  ex- 
ceed eleven  thousand  feet.  Here  much  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  and  also  by  Mr.  F.  Stephens.  I  mention 
this  to  show  the  connection  of  the  lists  published  by  these  gentle- 
men with  the  remarks  I  shall  have  presently  to  ofler. 

The  several  points  at  which  most  of  my  material  was  obtained 
are  Tucson,  Florence,  Riverside,  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the 
Santa  Catalinas,  and  the  headwaters  of  Mineral  Creek,  which  is 
Just  outside  of  Pinal  County,  in  Gila  County,  In  addition,  many 
notes  and  items  have  been  accumulated  on  rides  and  drives 
between  these  various  points,  and  now  and  again  specimens 
procured  on  such  journeys,  where  anything  of  special  interest 
happened  to  occur. 

Let  me  now  briefly  describe  the  general  environment  of  each 
of  the  places  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  introduce  to  those  of 
my  co-workers  who  have  not  been  in  this  region  some  of  the 
more  salient  characteristics  that  obtain  here.  To  make  this  more 
clear  and  intelligible,  a  map  is  presented  showing  some  of  the 
great  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  to  this  constant  refer- 
ence will  be  made  in  the  following  pages.  The  map  is  based  on 
one  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the 
United  States,  in  1S79,  under  J.  A.  Williamson,  Commissioner. 

The  region  about  Tucson,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  a  great  plain, 
the  altitude  of  which  above  the  sea  does  not  vary  greatly  from 
2300  feet.  During  many  months  of  the  year  this  plain  is  arid, 
but  in  the  region  watered  by  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  cultivation 
by  irrigation  is  largely  pursued  ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
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the  land  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rillita,  a  small  stream 
rising  in  the  Santa  Cataliiia  range,  and  luiiiiing  through  the  Camp 
Lowell  Militavv  Reservation.  It  is  important  to  notice  in  this 
connection  that  both  of  these  streams  only  rise  to  the  surface  in 
places,  and  except  in  the  sprii^  of  the  year  their  course  is  not 
continuous,  but  more  like  a  scries  of  streams  that  varv  from  a  few 
yards  to  several  miles  in  length,  For  instance,  the  Santa  Cruz 
River  is  continuously  a  considerable  stream  for  at  least  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Tucson.  About  two  miles  below  the  town  it  dis- 
appears, rising  only  in  occasional  small  pools,  until  the  Nine 
Mile  Water  Hole  is  reached,  where  the  stream  again  comes  to 
the  surface,  and  soon  afterward  is  lost  agiun  in  the  desert  be- 
tween Tucson  and  the  Gila  River,  which  stream  it  ultimately 
joins.  On  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  some  fifteen  miles 
east,  the  Rillita,  a  small  stream,  flowing  down  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Catalinas,  enters  Sabino  Caiion.  In  the  spring  it  is  con- 
tinuous from  its  source  to  Camp  Lowell,  but  beyond  the  Military 
Reservation  to  the  westward  it  is  lost  almost  at  once  ;  though 
its  course  may  be  plainly  traced  by  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream,  no 
water  is  to  be  seen,  except  in  time  of  great  freshets,  until  it  joins 
the  Santa  Cruz  at  the  point  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  vegetation  of  the  great  plain  of  Tucson  is  as  varied  as  one 
would  naturally  look  for  in  a  region  at  points  well  watered  and  at 
others  almost  a  desert.  Along  the  two  streams  mentioned 
are  fine  growths  of  cottonwood  ai)d  sycamores,  the  former  green 
almost  the  entire  year,  with  occasional  black  walnuts  and  alders. 
While  the  mesquitc  is  found  at  inlei*vals,  throughout  the  plain, 
the  finest  growth  is  perhaps  near  or  in  the  region  immediately 
adjoining  the  streams;  and  a  grove  of  these  trees  of  special 
beauty  is  to  be  found  on  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  where  that  stream 
passes  through  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation,  south  of  Tucson. 

For  long  stretches  on  the  more  arid  portions  of  the  plain 
are  found  a  number  of  varieties  of  cholla,  a  kind  of  cactus,  reach- 
ing odan  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  shrubs,  or  smaller  trees.  It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  they  are  much  branched,  and 
wonderfully  repellant  with  their  thousand  spines,  ready  to  resist 
the  slightest  intrusion  ;  yet  they  form  almost  the  exclusive  nesting 
place  and  home  of  a  number  of  species  of  birds,  as  will  be  pres- 
ently recorded.  Such  growths  are  to  be  met  with  particularly 
just  outside  of  Tucson  to  the  eastward. 
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Wherever  the  plain  is  broken  up  into  small  hills,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  larger  mountains  beyond,  and  sometimes  reaching 
well  into  the  plain  itself,  the  giant  cactus  is  abundant,  and 
though  it  is  quite  as  common  in  the  most  arid  country,  yet  it 
seems  to  flourish  equally  near  the  streams.  The  groves  of  this 
form  of  cactus  are  sometimes  ofvMst  extent,  and  such  a  one  exists 
just  east  of  the  Military  Reservation  of  Camp  Lowell.  Here  tlie 
cacti  attain  wonderful  size,  many  being  between  twenty-five  and 
forty  feet  high,  and  are  very  close  together,  the  outstretched  arms 
of  one  not  unfrequently  almost  touching  its  neighbors.  They 
are  of  the  most  wierd  shapes,  varying  from  a  single  straight  shaft 
to  a  most  complicated  system  of  branches  or  arms,  reaching  in 
every  conceivable  direction.  The  many  trunks  and  arms  are 
from  ten  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  have  parallel  rows 
of  the  sharpest  spines  protecting  them,  yet  the  soft  fibre  of 
which  these  colossal  cacti  are  formed  is  often  riddled  by  the 
Woodpeckers,  and  the  holes  thus  made  serve  afterward,  in  other 
seasons,  as  admirable  nesting  places  for  several  kinds  of  Owls 
and  Flycatchers  of  the  genus  Myiarchus.  Tivo  other  forms  of 
plant-life,  very  characteristic  of  the  region,  are  generally  found  in 
the  same  region  as  this  giant  cereus.  One  is  the  palo-verde,  a 
peculiar  tree,  deservingits  name  from  the  intense  green  of  the 
entire  bark  from  the  ground  upward,  and  bearing  leaves  so  small 
that  the  tree  presents  an  appearance  little  varied  during  the  year, 
save  in  the  spring  when  it  blooms  with  myriads  of  minute 
yellow  flowers,  that  give  the  appearance  of  a  tree  of  gold.  These 
trees  vary  in  size  from  small  shrubs  to  trees  of  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  and  are  found  most  abundantly,  perhaps,  on  the  first  mesas 
of  the  foothills,  and  at  other  similar  altitudes.  The  other  form 
spoken  of  is  the  ocotilla.  a  lai-ge  kind  of  Euphorbia,  bearing  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  from  the  extremity  of  each  of  its 
branches  a  cluster  of  vivid  scarlet  flowers.  There  is  no  trunk  or 
body  proper  to  this  shrub,  which  frequently  attains  a  height  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  but  the  arms  or  branches  start  close  to  the 
ground  from  the  root  stalk,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  rarely 
send  oil"  any  smaller  branches. 

All  of  these  forms  of  vegetable  life,  save  the  cacti  and  ocotillas, 
aflbrd  sustenance  to  great  bunches  of  mistletoe — of  course  ever- 
green— the  fruit  of  which  forms  the  favorite  food  of  many  kinds  of 
birds,  and  in  its  deep,  tangled  masses  numberless  bird  houses  are 
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built.  These  are  the  principal  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs  charac- 
teristic of  the  gieat  plain  of  Tucson,  but  there  are  many  others 
too  numerous  to  bring  into  consideration  in  the  present  papers. 

The  region  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila  River  at  Florence  is  veiy 
similar  to  that  about  Tucson,  though  the  mountains  are  lower 
and  moie  distant,  while  the  plains  back  from  the  river  valley 
proper  are  more  broken,  and  generally  a  little  higher  in  average 
altitude.  The  road  leading  to  Riverside  from  Florence  passes 
through  this  arid  plain,  and  by  a  gradual  ascent  reaches  the  low 
mountains  west  of  the  former  place.  The  plant  and  tree  forms 
already  described  are  very  characteristic  of  this  entire  route,  and 
are  very  abundant  the  whole  way,  until  reaching  the  summit  of 
these  low  mountains.  Here  the  most  conspicuous  forms  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  yucca,  and  the  aloe  {^Agave  americana)  or  mescal 
plant,  all  of  which  are  common.  After  passing  the  summit  the 
road  again  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  passing  through 
a  hilly  region  cut  by  many  large  arroyas,  most  of  which  during 
the  rainy  season  become  running  streams.  The  plants  of  these 
low  hills  are  chiefly  the  different  forms  of  mesquite,  but  the  giani 
cactus  is  everywhere  present. 

The  valley  of  the  Gila  at  Riverside  is  very  narrow,  high  hills 
and  mountains  rising  abruptly  on  either  side.  The  Mescal 
Mountains  to  the  north  of  the  river  are  really  the  higher  foot- 
hills of  the  Pinal  Range,  and  the  lower  hills  to  the  south  are  ofT- 
shoots  of  the  Santa  Cabilina  Range.  Along  the  river  banks  are 
great  groves  of  cottonwoods  and  sycamoies,  and  back  of  these  s 
growth  of  mesquite  and  cat-claw,  running  almost  immediately 
into  a  mixed  vegetation  consisting  of  palo-verde,  mesquite,  giant 
cacti,  chollas,  prickly  pears,  and  ocotillas,  the  valley  beginning  to 
break  into  low  hills  and  mesas  just  a  little  back  from  the 
river's  edge.  The  altitude  of  Riverside,  as  given  by  the  govern- 
ment survey,  is  about  zaoo  feet. 

The  region  at  the  headwaters  of  Mineral  Creek  has  an  alti- 
tude approximating  5000  feet.  It  is  some  six  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  divide  made  by  the  summit  of  the  Pinal  Mountains, 
where  collections  were  made.  Here  are  some  large  isolated  cot- 
tonwoods, many  sycamores,  and  on  the  small  plains  and  mesas 
varieties  of  cat-claw  and  mesquite;  junipers  of  considerable  size 
form  groves,  and  a  variety  of  the  hackherry  tree  is  not  uncom- 
mon.    The  flow  of  water  in  Mineral  Creek  is  even  more  desul- 
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tory  than  in  the  Rillita,  and  it  rises  permanently  to  the  surface 
only  at  isolated  points,  in  the  form  of  springs  or  water  holes. 

Having  described  with  so  much  detail  the  region  of  the  San 
Pedro  slope  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains  in  former  papers 
(see  Auk,  Vol.  II,  1885,  pp.  1  and  243)  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  do  more  here  than  direct  attention  to  them.  To  recapitulate 
briefly,  the  mountain  range  is  here  very  wide,  the  foothills 
extending  fur  down  —  for  at  least  eight  miles — from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rauin  range.  These  hills,  though  generally  abrupt 
on  the  sides,  are  flat  on  top.  thus  forming  mesas  or  tablelands  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  one  ranging  above  the  other.  The  canons 
between  these  hills  itre  narrow  an<l  deep,  and  in  rainy  seasons 
there  is  a  more  or  less  continuous  flow  of  water  through  them. 
The  caDon  in  which  my  house  is  situated  has  been  alluded  to  be- 
fore as  having  for  a  considerable  distance  an  ever  flowing  stream 
of  water. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  there  are 
two  well  defined  rainy  seasons.  One,  beginning  early  in  Decem- 
ber and  lasting  till  about  the  middle  of  March,  is  a  period  of 
storms  rather  than  a  rainy  season  proper.  These  storms  consist 
of  rain  or  snow,  according  to  the  altitude,  but  snow  is  of  so  rare 
occurrence  on  the  plain  of  Tucson,  that  I  can  find  but  one  record 
of  u  snow  storm  having  reached  that  locality  during  the  past  ten 
years.  This  season  properly  corresponds  to  the  winter  of  the 
East.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  sp^ng.  when  the  deciduous 
trees  regain  their  foliage,  the  plains  become  green  and  brilliant 
with  wild  flowers.  In  June,  most  of  these  grasses  and  flowers 
have  ripened  and  died,  and  the  plain  is  again  brown  and 
withered  ;  and  save  for  the  scorching  heat  and  the  green  leaves 
of  the  trees,  the  country  has  the  appearance  of  winler.  This  sea- 
son lasts  for  from  six  weeks  tu  two  months. 

The  second  rainy  seawm  begins  generally  rather  late  in  July. 
The  rains  are  then  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  beginning  soon 
after  mid-day  and  clearing  during  the  night ;  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  continue  for  from 
three  to  six  weeks.  Coincident  with  this  season  of  rain  is  a 
second  spring  time,  when  the  grass  becomes  much  more  luxu- 
riant in  its  growth  than  in  March  and  April,  and  the  flowers 
quite  as  abundant,  but  of  more  enduring  varieties.  Some  of  the 
larger  plants,  too,  as  the  ocotiJla,  having  lost  their  first  leaves 
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during  the  period  of  heat,  now  reguin    them,  and    sometimes 

The  winds  are  at  times  during  the  wet  seasons,  particularly  in 
the  winter,  very  violent,  both  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains ; 
and  even  during  the  intermediate  dry  intervals,  wliich  comprise 
a  series  of  cloudless  days.  There  are,  especially  during  the 
early  spring,  severe  storms  of  wind,  accompanied  by  clouds  of 
dust  and  fine  sand,  in  the  more  arid  country.  The  atmpsphere 
is  peculiarly  dry  and  clear  at  all  times,  save  when  rain  is  falling, 
but  is  perhaps  most  noticeably  so  directly  after  a  rain  or  wind- 
storm. 

The  temperature  on  the  plains  ranges  from  about  28°  Fahr. 
in  the  coldest  of  the  winter  days  to  115°  in  the  summer.  These 
figures,  of  course,  indicate  the  great  extremes.  At  the  point 
where  my  house  is,  in  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  4580  feet, 
the  mercury  has  once  this  winter  (1885-86)  reached  18°,  but 
this  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  storm  of  unusual  severity.  The 
average  temperature  here  of  the  winter  months  is  about  50°,  and 
of  the  summer  months  85°. 

The  Pinal,  Santa  Catalina,  and  Santa  Rita  are  the  only  ranges 
which  have  pine  forests,  and  these  prevail  only  at  the  higher 
altitudes.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  vegetation  below  the 
pine  forests  is  a  belt  of  evergreen  oak,  which  extends  down  to  a 
little  below  4000  feet  on  the  noithern,  and  not  much  below  4500 
feet  on  the  southern  slopes. 

The  birds  of  this  area,  as  a  whole,  may  be  divided  into  groups 
which  are  partly  connected  with  the  three  greatly  differentiated 
regions  here  discussed,  namely:  birds  of  the  valleys  and  plains; 
birds  of  tlieoak  belt  ;and  birdsof  the  pine  regions.  Though  many 
species  range  at  difTerent  times  of  the  year  in  common  over  all  of 
these  districts,  yet  there  are  others,  both  resident  and  migratory, 
which  I  have  never  seen  outside  of  the  single  area  they  aficct. 
For  instance,  Bendire's  and  Palmer's  Thrashers  are  not  to  be  en- 
countered outside  of  the  valleys  and  lower  plains  or  mesas. 
Strickland's  Woodpecker  and  the  Arizona  Jay  are  always  associ- 
ated in  ray  mind  with  the  oak  belt,  for  I  have  never  met  them  be- 
yond its  limits  i  and  Grace's  Warbler,  the  Red-fronted  Warbler, 
and  the  Mexican  Crossbill  are  in  the  same  way,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  confined  to  the  pine  woods.  Yet  of  these  birds — and  all 
are  met  with  near  my  house,  the  extremes  being  not  more  than 
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eight  miles  apart — Bendire's  Thrasher  ismigratory,  while  many 
Palmer's  Thrashers  are  resident ;  Strickland's  Woodpecker  is 
migratory,  and  the  Arizona  Jay  resident ;  the  two  Warblers  are 
strictly  migratory,  and  the  Crossbill  resident.  It  will  be  my 
effort,  therefore,  to  indicate,  in  as  much  detail  as  possible,  the 
distribution  locally  of  at  least  the  more  characteristic  species. 

The  migrations  here  must  be  considered  as  occurring  regularly 
in  two  ways,  primarily  a  north  and  south  migration,  and  second- 
arily, though  of  almost  as  much  import  as  the  other,  a  vertical 
migration.  There  are  many  species  that  doubtless  come  under 
both  heads,  but  there  are  others  that  are  as  clearly  to  be  classed  in 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  categories.  For  examples  of 
each,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  details  regarding  each  species 
which  are  to  follow. 

The  breeding  period  of  most  species,  even  in  the  same  local- 
ity, is  prolonged :  and  though  the  number  of  young  in  a  single 
brood  is  limited  in  many  species  to  two  or  three,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  in  such  speciesthe  usual  aggregate  is  reached  through  the 
greater  number  of  broods  raised,  which,  in  cases  to  be  noted,  is 
at  least  four  during  a  season.  Breeding  fairly  begins  by  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  and  of  birds  nesting  then,  I  have  found  also 
freshly  laid  eggs  as  late  as  the  first  of  July.  The  season  of  breed- 
ing in  other  species  which  begin  to  nest  later  lasts  till  late  in 
August, 

The  collections  I  have  made  in  this  area  aggregate  a  little  over 
four  thousand  birds.  At  Florence  and  Riverside,  and  in  the 
vicinitv  of  these  places,  in  the  spring  of  1882,  four  hundred  birds 
were  collected  and  notes  made  on  tiiat  part  of  the  territory.  At 
Mineral  Creek,  in  October  and  November  ofthe  same  year,  about 
six  hundred  birds  were  added.  On  the  San  Pedro  Slope  of  the 
Santa  Catalinas.  and  incidentally  in  the  valley  ofthe  San  Pedro, 
and  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Santa  Catalinas,  during  the  past  two 
years,  somewhat  more  than  three  thousand  birds  have  been  obtain- 
ed ;  ;iiid  most  ofthe  data  in  regard  to  migration,  nesting,  period, 
ami  the  like  have  been  acquired  in  this  region.  Though  collec- 
tions have  been  made  in  rather  a  desultory  way,  at  various  times 
and  for  short  periods,  about  Tucson,  and  though  constant  travel 
in  the  vicinity  has  led  to  the  record  ot  many  observations,  yet  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  Brown,  of  that  place,  for 
many  notes  on  species  not  met  with  by  me,  and  for  much  vatua- 
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ble    information    on  the  subject  in  hand,  'which  I  shall  always 
mention  tn  connection  with  his  name. 

Finally,  all  the  species  recorded  in  the  succeeding  papers  have 
actually  been  obtained  by  either  Mr.  Brown  or  myself,  and 
though  a  number  met  with  by  other  workers  in  the  siime  field 
have  escaped  our  united  ctTorts,  tlie  list  will  be  found  to  embrace 
several  birds  not  before  recorded  from  Arizona. 

{  To  U  amlinued.) 


THE     RED     CROSSBILL     {LOXIA    CURVIROSTRA 
STRJCKLANDl)  IN   KANSAS. 

BY    L.    L,    DYCHK. 

While  walking  along  one  of  the  streets  near  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Lawrence,  Kans.,  on  November  i,  1S85,  I  observed  a  flock 
of  about  twenty  plump  little  birds,  about  the  size  of  English  Spar- 
rows. They  were  hopping  about  the  road,  apparently  picking 
up  particles  of  food.  Occasionally  they  would  utter  a  few  chirps 
and  fly  to  a  low  tree  just  over  the  fence,  but  only  lo  return  and 
alight  in  the  road  again.  Some  of  the  birds  were  red,  with 
dark  wings,  others  were  of  a  gray  color  allowing  yellowish 
green  blotches.  At  that  moment,  while  I  stood  gazing  under  the 
influence  of  the  electrical  shock  of  ornithological  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  my  rare  discovery,  two  gentlemen  happened  lo  be 
passing  on  their  way  to  church,  I  pressed  them  hard  with  the 
scientific  importance  of  the  situation,  and  insisted  on  their  watch- 
ing the  birds  while  I  rushed  for  my  gun.  I  returned  in  less  than 
five  minutes  and  found  the  men  diligently  watching  some  Spar- 
rows in  an  old  tree  near  by.  I  mourned  this  grievous  mishap 
until  November  5,  when,  dunng  a  drizzling  rain  storm  from  the 
northeast,  I  again  observed  the  birds,  apparently  the  same  flock. 
in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  near  the  University  campus.  I  was  so 
fortunate  this  time  as  to  secure  four  good  specimens,  two  males 
and  two  females. 

Habits  of  the  Birds. —  The  birds  remained  in  this  vicinity 
(apparently  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  University  grounds)  until 
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January  26,  18S6,  iit  which  date  I  sa^v  them  for  the  last  time,  just  at 
sunrise,  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  tree.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  January,  18S6,  was  the  coldest  month  (mean  temp.  14.32°) 
recorded  by  Professor  Snow,  who  has  kept  a  record  for  nineteen 
years,  the  birds  might  be  seen  almost  every  day  feeding  on  the 
hemp  stalks  near  the  Universitv.  During  stormy  weather  they 
would  take  shelter  in  the  cultivated  evergreens  which  stood  in 
neighboring  yards.  At  such  times  it  was  possible  to  approach 
within  a  few  feet  of  them,  and  when  disturbed  tbey  would  only  fly 
to  the  next  tree.  When  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and  .when  they 
were  not  feeding  on  the  hemp  stalks,  the  birds  would  spend  most 
of  their  time  flying  from  the  high  trees  of  one  grove  to  those  of 
another.  At  night  they  would  roost  in  the  evergreens,  apparently 
preferring  the  pines.  I  never  saw  the  birds  on  the  ground  but 
once,  and  that  was  when  I  found  them  in  the  road.  Thev  re- 
mained with  us  ahnost  three  months,  during  which  time  I  col- 
lected forty  specimens,  twenty  males  arid  twenty  females.  The 
specimens  are  in  the  University  Museum.  All  the  birds  were 
dissected  and  carefully  examined  in  order  that  their  food  habits 
might  be  accurately  ascertained;  but  not  a  trace  of  any  kind  of 
food  except  hemp  seed  was  found  in  the  entire  forty  specimens. 

Rarity  of  the  Birds  in  the  State. — Although  the  Cross- 
bills have  been  common  in  this  locality  during  the  past  three 
months,  the  species  has  never  been  reported,  before  this  winter,  as 
taken  in  this  Stiite.  Mr.  V.  L.  Kellogg  reports  taking  a  pair 
December  ^^,.  out  of  a  flock  of  about  a  dozen,  at  Emporia,  sev- 
enty-five miles  southwest  of  Lawrence.  Professor  D.  E.  Lantz 
reports  taking  two  November  21.  at  Manhattan,  about  a  hundred 
miles  west.  On  December  25  1  saw  a  small  flock  thirty  miles 
west,  on  the  WakaniSii,  which  I  think  were  of  the  same  species. 

Identity  of  the  Species. — I  have  not  hesitated  to  call  the 
birds  stricklandu  l>eC!iuse  I  think  the  measurements,  particularly 
those  of  the  length  of  the  bill  and  its  depth  at  base,  prove  the 
birds  to  be  the  Mexican  form  beyond  all  doubt. 

Believing  that  the  measurements  of  such  a  large  number  of 
specimens  from  one  locality  will  be  of  interest  to  ornithologists 
for  comparison,  etc.,  I  give  the  following  carefully  prepared  list 
of  the  forty  specimens,  representing  an  equal  number  of  males 
and  females : 
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3- SO 

-77 

4a 

Left. 

6.60 

10.50 

3S° 

-74 

45 

Left. 

6.1s 

10.60 

3-4S 

.66 

40 

Right. 

6.3.S 

10.85 

3-53 

.78 

46 

Lift. 

tZ 

10,62 

340 

.66 

44 

Left. 

11.6J 

3.40 

■71 

4J 

Right. 

6.00 

to.75 

356 

■73 

45 

Left. 

6.25 

3.50 

.72 

37 

Left. 

6.50 

10.70 

3-SO 

.76 

44 

Right. 

6.12 

10.4s 

350 

■73 

42 

Right. 

6.7s 

;?i 

3SO 

■77 

47 

Left. 

6.SS 

3-,^o 

.76 

43 

Left. 

6.S3 

3-38 

■78 

47 

Right. 

6.10 

10.50 

.66 

42 

Right. 

6.34 

10.6s 

3-42 

.70 

43 

Left. 

? 

Avenge.  \ 

6.689 

11.127 

3-657 

.766 

445 

Right,  20 

f 

6.437 

10739 

3464 

■IH 

430 

Left,  20 

[Mr.  Dyche  has  very  kindly  sent  me  for  examination  twentv-nine  of  the 
Croeebills  above  referred  to.  Thev  arc  essentiaily  similar  to  Colorado 
specimenE  and  considerably  smaller  than  stricklandi  as  represented  in 
Southern  Arizona.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  came  into  Kansas 
from  the  westward,  probably  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  north  of  the  New 
Mexico  line.     Under  Mr.  Ridgway's  recent  arrangement*  they   would  be 
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referred  to  L.  r.  bendirei,  but  this  proposed  race  w»s  rejected  hy  the 
A.  O.  U.  Committee  in  drafting  the  Check  List,  and,  1  believe,  miEeij'. 

North  American  Red  Crossbills  from  whatever  locality  vary  encessively 
in  size  as  well  as  color.  The  largest  birds  occur  in  Southern  Arizona  and 
Mexico,  but  in  a  series  of  twenty  specimens  from  Che  former  region  I  find 
a  number  which  are  smaller  in  every  respect  than  the  largest  Colorado 
enaniples,  and  several  whidh  are  also  smaller  than  our  largest  New  Eng- 
land birds. 

I  have  recently  examined  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  latter  taken  in 
Northern  New  England  at  the  height  of  their  breeding  season  (February). 
All  were  shot  by  the  same  cullector  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  and 
in  the  same  locality.  The  diversity  in  general  size,  size  and  shape  of  bill, 
and  color,  which  they  present  is  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  these 
characters  are  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  variation  and  are  not  dependent, 
except  within  broad  limits,  on  geographical  considerations.  Three  or 
four  of  the  largest  birds  are  larger,  in  every  way,  than  the  small  eMremes 
among  the  Arizona  specimens;  many  would  come  within  the  limits 
of  size  established  by  Mr.  Ridgway  for  bendirei;  while  the  remainder 
would  be  referable  to  minor  (^^  americana),  the  smallesl  of  the  three 
forms.  Between  the  largest  and  smallest  birds  there  is  a  perfect  connect- 
ing seriet^  There  is  great  diversity  in  respect  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
bill.  The  mandibles  are  short  and  heavy  in  some  specimens,  long  and 
slender  in  others.  In  some  the  upper  and  lower  mnndiblei-  are  nearly 
equal  in  thickness  (a  character  ascribed  Xo  slricklnndi).  in  tUc 'm&]oT\ty 
the  upper  mandible  is  much  the  heavier  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Ridgway  gives  bendirei  as  occurring  in  winter,  in  Massachusetts 
Minor  associates  with  it  at  all  seasons  and  both  breed  together  in  the 
same  woods  in  Northern  New  England.  Is  it  possible  to  separate  them 
into  two  races  under  such  conditions?  I  believe  not,  for  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  variations  just  referred  to  are  either  purely  individual  or  dependent 
on  age — it  matters  little  which  in  the  present  connection.  Nevertheless. 
upon  dividing  all  Ihe  material  before  me  into  two  series,  one  of  eastern. 
the  other  of  western  birds.  I  lind  that  the  latter  averagr  considerably 
larger,  with  relatively  as  well  as  actually  stouter  bills.  There  seems  to  be  a 
reasonably  constant  difference  in  color,  also,  the  western  females  being 
grayer  with  less  and  duller  green  or  yellowish  on  the  back,  breast  and 
rump,  the  males  of  a  deeper,  richer  red  than  the  eastern  birds. 

A  consistent  and  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
to  refer  all  eastern  birds  to  minor  {=  americana) ,  all  western  ones  to 
ftricklaadi.  In  any  case  Mr.  Dyche's  specimens,  as  well  as  all  that  I 
have  >een  from  Colorado,  are  apparently  much  nearer  related  lo  the 
.'//-ir^/nn'// of  Southern  Arizona  than  they  are  to  Ihe  Crossbill  of  our  east- 
ern loniferoufi  forests. —  William  Brewster.] 
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DESCRIPTION     OF    A     NEW    NORTH   AMERICAN 
SPECIES    OF    ARDETTA. 

RY   CHARLES    B.    CORY. 

Ardetta    neoxena,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  the  head,  hack,  and  tail  dark  greenish  black,  showing  a 
green  glohs  when  held  in  the  light.  Sides  of  the  head  and  throat 
rufous  chestnut,  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck  showing 
greenish  black  tips.  Breast  and  underpants  nearly  uniform  rufous 
chestnut,  shading  into  dull  black  on  the  sides  i  uing-coverts  dark 
rufous  chestnut;  under  wing-coverts  paler  chestnut.  All  the  remiges 
entirely  elaty  plumheouB.  Under  tail-coverts  uniform  dull  black. 
Total  length,  to.So;  wing,  4.30;  tarsus,  1.4a;  culmen,  i.So. 
Habitat.     Florida.     Okeechobee  region? 

Id  the  specimen  above  described  two  of  the  Rank  feathers  on 
one  side  nre  white;  but  this  may  be  attributed  to  albinism. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  ba6k,  as  in 
A.  exilis.  The  bird  in  question  is  claimed  to  have  been  shot  in 
Southwest  Florida,  and  was  brought  to  Tampa  with  a  number 
of  other  species,  including  A.  exilis.  Anas  fulvigula,  and  Ajajit 
ajaja.     It  is  without,  doubt  perfectly   distinct  from   any    other 


RECENT    LITERATURE. 

Grieve  on  the  Great  Auk,  or  Garefowl.  —  The  bird  the  portrait  of 
which  adorns  the  title-page  of  'The  Auk,'  has  exercised  a  remarkable 
attraction  on  monographers,  for  not  a  year  has  passed  since  Pro- 
fessor Blasius's  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  before  wo  receive 
Mr.  Grieve's  sumptuous  quarto  volume  on  'The  Great  Auk,  or  Garefowl.'* 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  work  we  give  the 
headings  of  the  different  chapters  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  as  fol- 
lows ;  I,  Introduction  ;  II,  The  Distribution  of  the  Great  Auk— The  living 
bird  in  its  American  Habitats;  III,  The  Living  Grual  Auk  in  its  European 

•The  Great  Auk,  or  Garefowl  |  {,AUa  impenms  Linn.)  \  Its  Hisiory.  Archccology 
and  Remains  |  By  |  Syminglon  Giievc  {  Edinburgh  |  London  |  Thomas  C.  Jack,  45 
Ludgale  till!  |  Edinburgh:  Grange  Publiihing  Works  |  iSSs.  410.,  pp.  xii^i4i-f 
App.  %i.    With  4  plates,  several  wood-cut*,  and  a  map. 
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Habitats;  IV,  The  Remains  of  the  Great  A.uk — Introduaion  to  the  sub- 
ject—Discoveries  in  North  America;  V,  The  Remains  of  the  Great  Auk 
in  Denmark  and  Iceland;  VI.  British  Remains  of  the  Great  Auk — Keiss 
in  Caithnessshire ;  VII,  British  Remains  of  the  Great  Auk  (cfrn/ifiset^) 
— Oronsaj  in  Argyllshire;  VlII,  How  was  Caistealnan-Gilleau  formed, 
and  to  what  period  does  it  probablj'  belong?  IX,  English  Remains  of  the 
Great  Auk ;   X,  The  Habits  of  the  Garefowl,  and  the  Region  it  lived  in ; 

XI,  Information  Regarding  existing  Remains  of  the  Great  Auk,  with 
Lists  of  all  recorded  Skins,  Bones  and  Eggs— Tablet  giving  the  Totals  of 
each  Variety  of  Remains  in  different  Countries — Also  Information  about 
Skins,  Bones.  Eggs.  Imiution  Remains,  and  Illustrations  of  Remains; 

XII,  The  uses  to  which  the  Great  Auk  was  put  by  Man;  Xlll,  The 
Names  by  which  the  Great  Auk  has  tieen  known,  and  their  Philology; 
XIV.  The  Period  during  which  the  Great  Auk  lived— Conclusion. 

To  us  the  chapters  treating  of  the  remains  prean^ed  in  the  museums 
and  of  the  former  habitat  of  this  remarkable  bird  are  of  principal  interest. 
The  author  gives  the  total  number  of  skins  known  as  79  or  Si,  the  uncer- 
tainty being  due  to  doubt  whether  there  be  one  specimen  or  none  in  Ice- 
land, and  whether  five  or  six  in  the  United  Stales.  Professor  Wilh. 
Blasius  enumerates  only  77  "mit  einiger  Sicherheit."*  Later  in  1S84  the 
same  authort  made  known  an  additional  specimen,  that  of  Mr.  Vian 
in  Paris,  thus  raising  the  number  to  78.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  as 
if  Mr.  Grieve  had  made  at  least  one  new  specimen  known,  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  for  by  some  sort  of  a  mistake  the  author  gives.  Ivio  speci- 
mens as  being  in  the  "  Smithsonian  Institute,"  Washington,  while  the 
fact  is,  that  there  is  only  one  specimen  in  Washington,  viz.,  that  in 
the  National  Museum   under  the  care   of  the   Smithsonian   Institution. 

As  to  the  npecimen  doubtfully  referred  to  Iceland,  we  can  ofTer  no  sug- 
l^estions,  but  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  we  are  able  to  add 
some  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  example  in  the  New  York  Mu- 
seum, and  also  to  the  mythical  mntilaled  skin,  which  "has  been  Said"  to 
be  in  the  same  Museum,  The  origin  of  the  myth  that  there  are  two  speci- 
mens in  the  New  York  Museum  is  evident  from  the  following  footnote  in 
Mr.  Grieve's  book  (App.  p.  19)  ;  "Profesnor  Newton,  writing  to  me  on 
[5th  April.  1S84,  says  that  D.  G.  Elliot,  according  to  his  own  account. 
bought  the  specimen  without  the  feet,  formerly  in  Mechlenburg's  posses- 
sion, for  the  Central  Park  Museum  in  New  York.  Accordingly,  there 
mu>t  now  be  two  specimens  in  that  museum,  though  this  point  requires 
still  to  Iw  cleared  up.— W.  Blasius."  In  order  to  clear  up  this  point  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  who,  under  date  of  December  26,  1885, 
very  kindly  wrote  me  as  follows  ;  "Yours  of  14th  is  hi  hand.  Somewhete 
among  my  papers  1  have  a  full  account  of  the  specimen  of  AIca  impennia 
now  in  the  Central  Park  Museum,  but  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon  it  at 
present,  and  as  I  am  about  to  leave  for  the  South  for  a  month's  absence,  I 
shall  have  to  answer  your  questions  as  best  I  may  without  it. 

■  Journ.  r.Oin.  1864,  p.  It4andp.  16;. 
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■'I.    I  never  bought  but  one  specimen. 

"I.   That  is  the  one  in  the  Museum,  and  1  bought  it  from  Mr.  Cook. 
"3.   I  never  heard  of  a  second  specimen  and  do  not  t)elieve  there  was  one. 
■■4.   To  the  bestof  my  recollection,  my  specimen  was  without  feet,  though 
I  am  not  positively  sure,  aa  it  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  I  purchased 

Simultaneously  I  had  asked  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  the  Curator  of  Mamraalt 
and  Birde  of  the  New  York  Museum,  for  information,  and  a>  his  answer 
goes  a  good  way  to  explain  the  case.  I  take  the  liberty  to  reprint  it  in  full, 
as  follows :  "There  is  only  one  specimen  of  the  Great  Auk  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  this  Museum  •  has  never  had  any 
other.  The  reference  by  Professor  Newton  to  an  imperfect  specimen. 
without  feel,  obtained  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  doubtless  relates  to  the  Labra- 
dor Duck,  of  which  there  is  here  just  such  a  specimen,  received  from  Mr. 
Elliot.  It  was  mounted  by  the  taxidermist,  J.  G.  Bell,  of  this  city,  who 
supplied  the  feet  of  some  other  Duck.  This  specimen  is  still  in  the  mu- 
seum, and  has  its  defects  and  the  character  of  the  restoration  indicated  in 
writing  on  the  bottom  of  the  stand." 

To  make  perfectly  sure,  I  requested  Mr.  Allen  to  examine  the  specimen 
of  the  Great  Auk  carefully,  and  here  is  his  answer,  dated  January  4.  1886: 
"In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have  carefully  examined  the  speci- 
men in  relation  to  its  feet,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  the  feet  belong  to  the 
specimen,  and  are  not  those  of  some  other  species,  as  has  been  presumed. 
Thev  are  certainly  not. the  feet  of  any  Loon  or  Duck,  or  any  other  water 
bird  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  correspond  with  what  I  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  feet  of  the  Great  Auk  to  be.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
they  are  genuine.  Indeed,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  indication  that  they  are 
not  a  part  of  the  skin  itself" 

It  seems  now  unquestionable.  Ihat  the  bird  in  the  New  York  Museum  is 
not  the  skin  "without  the  feet  and  breast  plumage,"  which  was  sold  by 
Hcrr  Mechlenburg  in  Flensburg  to  Siemsen,  a  merchant  in  Reykjavik, 
Iceland  (Grieve,  App.  p.  11).  Nor  can  it  be  the  skin  with  only  one  leg, 
which  was  in  Bryce  Wright's  possession,  if  this  really  beadifierenl  one 
from  the  above  (journ.  f.  Ornith.  1884,  p.  114).  The  defect  skin'  is,  con- 
sequently, not  in  New  York,  but  the  question  still  remains,  what  has 
become  ofitf  Once  I  thought  that  I  had  the  solution,  as  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  me  Mr.  Allen  says :  '-Mr.  Cory  of  Boston,  has,  I  think,  a  Great  Auk 
in  his  collection  which  is  in  part  'made  up.'  "  1  am  in  the  position,  how- 
ever,  to  positively  declare,  that  this  is  not  the  missing  skin,  either.  Mr, 
Charles  B.  Cory  has,  a  few  moments  ago.  orally  informed  me.  that  what 
he  possesses  is  only  a  fragment  of  skin  0/  the  brtast,  and  e/ew  odd  feath- 
ers said  to  be  from  the  Great  Auk,  which  he  bought  some  years  ago  of  a 
dealer  a  little  outside  of  London,  and  for  which  he  paid  £j.  So  much  for 
the  specimens  in  American  Museums.  There  are.  consequently,  in  this 
country  only  four  specimens,  as  enumerated  by  Dr.   Blasius,  and  not  five 
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In  regard  to  the  other  apecimens  mentioned  in  Mr.  Grieve's  Monograph, 
t  ehall  only  note,  that  the  specimen  which  fomierlj  was  in  Mr.  NJcoiai 
Aall's  collection  in  Naes,  near  Arendal,  Norway,  is  now  in  the  MuBeutn  of 
the  Univer»it_v  in  Christiania,  and  that  it  has  been  remounted  recently. 

Both  In  Blasiufl's  list  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Grieve,  the  "Harvard  University 
Museum"  (^Museum  of  Comparative  Zoillogy,  Cambridge,  Masn.)  is 
credited  with  the  possession  of  two  skeletons  "prepared  from  mummy 
Great  Auka  obtained  at  Funk  Island,  during  1864."  Mr.  J.  A  Allen,  then 
curator  at  the  Museum,  wrote  me  under  March  18,  1885,  be  follows  r — "We 
have  but  oaa  specimen  of  the  Great  Auk,  and  that  is  to  be  rated  as  a  skele- 
ton. It  is.  in  reality,  a  so-called  'mummy,'  and  is  from  the  Funk  Islands. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  bones  have  yet  been  laid  bare — one  wing  and  one 
leg — the  rest  !s  «ti11  covered  with  the  dried  flesh.  In  some  unaccountable 
way  it  is  commonly  and  erroneously  supposed  that  we  have  two  of  these 
Great  Auk  mummies." 

Mr.  Grieve'*  Monograph  is  accompanied  by  a  'Chart  showing  the  sup- 
posed distribution  of  tlie  Great  Auk  or  Garefowl.'  We  shall  not  pass  an 
opinion  on  the  manner  in  which  "the  supposed  limit  of  region  in  which 
the  Great  Auk  lived"  has  been  drawn  generally;  but  when  the  author 
includes  the  entire  Norwegian  coast,  from  the  Swedish  frontier  to  North 
Cape,  with  all  its  islands  and  fjords,  he  certainly  has  not  been  aware  of 
Prof.  Robert  Colletfs  investigations,  who,  as  early  as  187!,  in  an 
article  written  in  the  English  language  (Remarks  on  the  Ornithology 
of  Northern  Norway),  showed  that  there  was  no  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  single  example  of  this  species  having  occurred  within  the  confines  of 
the  country.  Since  then  Prof.  Collet  has  made  it  probable,  that  the  Gare- 
fowl has  really  oace  been  seen  in  Norway,  but  in  a  locality  considerably 
to  the  east  of  the  limits  of  Mr.  Grieve's  map  (Mitth.  Ornlth.  Ver.  Wien, 
1384,  Nos.  5  and  6). 

Altogether  Mr.  Grieve's  book  forms  an  attractive  volume,  full  of  inter- 
est and  useful  information.  But  on  looking  over  the  long  series  of  mono- 
graphs and  monographic  essays  devoted  to  the  Great  Auk,  we  are  justified 
in  raising  the  question  :  Might  not  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  money  invested 
on  them  have  been  applied  to  other  branches  of  ornithology  with  greater 
results?  Or,  are  there  not  questions  of  more  importance  to  solve  than 
whether  there  are  78  or  79  skins  of  the  Great  Auk  in  existence  P  If  the  same 
amount  of  painstaking  scrutiny  and  exactness  had  been  directed  towards 
elucidating  geographical  distribution,  individual  variation,  etc.  etc.,  the 
benefit  to  our  science  might  have  been  considerably  greater. — L.  S. 

Meves  on  the  Siie  and  Color  of  the  Eyea  of  European  Birds. — We  have 
ju»t  received  what  appears  Co  be  a  book  filling  a  gap  in  ornithological 
literature,  viz..  Wilhelm  Meves's  List  of  European  Birds*  with  indications 

•  Die  GrOjse  und  Farbe  der  Augen  alter  EuropHischfn  VOgfl,  sowie  der  in  der 
paliearcliichen  Region  vorkommenden  Arlen  In  syslemaiischer  Ordrung  naeh 
Carl  J.  Sundevall's  Versuch  einer  nalllrlichen  Aufilellung  der  Vogelklasse  von 
Wilhelm  Meves.  Halle  a,  S.,  Verlag  von  Wilbelm  ScblUiei.  (Nu  dale  on  titlepage, 
t)ut  preface  dated  "Januar  18B6.")    Bvo„  pp.  Iv  +  74. 
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or  the  Bize  and  the  color  of  their  eyee.  The  author  enumerates  649 'species' 
(or  rather  64S,  aa  No.  475  goes  out  ae  Bynorajmous  with  No  481) .  the  names 
of  which  are  given  [n  Latin  and  German  (  often  with  one  or  two  syno- 
nyms appended).  In  every  instance  the  size  of  the  eye  is  given  in 
miliimeterB,  separate  for  g  and  J,  if  different,  followed  by  a  careful  state- 
ment of  the  color  of  the  iris  and  how  it  varies  according  to  sex  and  age. 
About  sixty  percent  of  the  statements  are  based  upon  the  author's  own 
examinations,  while  for  the  rest  the  colors  given  are  taken  from  the  best 
available  sources,  and  the  size  estimated,  in  which  case  the  figure*  are  in- 
cluded in  brackets.  Anybody  who  has  noticed  how  our  taxidermists 
generally  select  eyes  at  hap-hazard  when  mounting  birds,  and  how  many 
an  otherwise  nicely  Etulfed  bird  has  become  an  atrocious  caricature  by 
the  disproportionate  size  of  the  eyes,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  hook 
must  be  of  great  service  to  taxidermists,  especially  to  those  of  Europe;  but 
until  a  similar  work  on  American  birds  be  published,  it  will  also  be  valu- 
able to  the  taxidermists  of  this  country,  for  out  of  a  total  number  of  650 
species,  Mr.  Meves  has  measured  about  150  forms  which  are  absolutely 
identical  or  nearly  so  with  birds  holding  a  place  in  North  American 
ornithological  lists.  We  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  a  similar  work  is 
already  in  preparation  for  North  American  birds,  giving  not  only  the  colors 
of  the  iridea,  but  also  including  measurements  of  the  eyes.  Meves's  book 
will  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  handy  'check  list'  of  European  (western 
palaarctic)  birds,  although  the  nomenclature  is  sadly  'eclectic,'  arbitrary 
rejections  of  old  names,  because  "regelwidrig."  as  (he  German  orni- 
thologists are  pleased  to  say,  being  very  frequent,  and  ao  also  the 
1  of  a  number  of  preoccupied  names;  in  some  cases  the  latest 
ans  have  been  adopted,  while  in  others  the  author  is  "con- 
:  where,  according  to  Mr.  Seeboim,  he  ought  to  be  conserva- 
tive." His  splitting  of  genera  seems  equally  inconsistent  (the  genus 
Plcus  is  entirely  lost,  after  the  fashion  of  Sundevall,  while  Hirando  is  re-' 
tained).  In  some  instances  already  corrected  mistakes  are  perpetuated 
(as  Pdcila  kamtickatkensii  Bonap.=Sibirische  Sumpfmeise,  p.  10),  while 
on  the  other  hand  more  recent  additions  to  the  European  Fauna  have 
been  overlooked,  as,  for  instance.  Sitta  vikitektadi  Sharpe.  We  note, 
that  like  Sundevall,  he  follows  Linnaei  loth  edition  (i7.<;S),  but  rejects 
trinomials. — L,  S- 

■Water  Birds  of  North  America'— 'A  Few  Corrections'  RectiBed.— Dr. 
J.  G.  Cooper's  long  list  of  so-called  'corrections'  to  the  'Water-Birds  of 
North  America,'  in  the  January  number  of  the  'The  Auk."  calls  for  com- 
ment from  me  in  only  a  few  cases,  I  having  exercised  no  right  of  revision 
or  supervision  whatever  over  Dr.  Brewer's  portion  of  the  work.  The 
particular  cases  with  which  I  am  concerned  are  the  following:  — 

MarecB  ameTicana. — Dr.  Cooper  says  that  this  species  "has  not  been 
found  breeding  in  the  United  States."  If  he  will  turn  to  page  611  of  my 
'Zoology  ofthe  40th  Parallel,' he  will  see  that  on  June  11,  1869, 1  collected  a 
nest  with  10  eggs  of  this  apeciea  on  Rabbit  Island,  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
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Pelecanui  califonucua. — Dr.  Cooper's  remarks  are  apparently  intended 
to  discredit  the  supposed  distinctness  of  the  Florida  and  California  Brown 
Pelicans.  He  saj's  :  "The  adult  plumage  obtained  \>y  me  at  San  Diego 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  Florida  birds,  but  the  colors  of  the  bill,  pouch, 
etc,  differed  from  both  the  Florida  and  Lower  California  birds,  being  in- 
termediate, and  quite  variable."  Upon  reference  to  page  143,  Vol.  II  of 
the  '  Water  Birds,' it  will  be  seen  that/'.  (raiiyiiriii'rKs  is  described  as  being 
"Similar  to  P.  fuscui,  but  decidedly  larger,  the  gular  sac,  in  Ike  breeding 
seaacn,*  reddish,  instead  of  greenish,"  etc.,  it  being  eiplicitlj'  stated  that 
the  supposed  difference  in  the  color  ofthe  nape  might  "not  prove  sulSciently 
constant  to  serve  as  a  diagnostic  character."  It  wilt  be  observed  that  Dr. 
Cooper  does  not  mention  the  date  or  season  when  his  specimens  were  ob- 
tained, thus  depriving  his  statement  of  "colors  of  bill,  pouch,  etc.,"  of  any 
weight  whatever.  Much  material  examined  by  me  since  the  publication  of 
the  'Water  Birds,'  while  negativing  the  doubtfully  suspected  difference  in 
the  color  of  the  nape,  fully  confirms  the  asserted  great  and  constant  differ- 
ence in  size  between  P.  /mscks  and  P.  caUfornicHt,  and,  so  far  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  specimens  show  anything  as  to  fresh  colors  ofthe  soft  parts, 
does  not  disprove  the  stated  difference  in  this  respect. 

Cymochorea  melania  and  C.  homoohroa. — There  is  no  more  occasion  for 
confounding  these  exceedingly  distinct  species  than  for  confounding  the 
Raven  and  Crow,  the  difference  in  size  and  other  particulars  being  quite  as 
great.  The  two  species  are  so  concisely  distinguished  in  the  'Water  Birds' 
(Vol.  II,  p.  407),  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  further  particularize  here. 

PufTinuB  stricklandi. — Dr.  Cooper's  remarks  respecting  this  species  em- 
body several  errors  of  fact  as  well  as  wrong  deductions.  In  the  first  place, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  P.  stricklandi  is  not  the  young  of 
P.  major,  or  that  no  species  of  Petrel  is,  in  the  same  individual,  dusky  when 
young  and  light-colored  when  adult.  (See  Proc  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. ,  Vol.  V, 
p.  658.)  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  P.  major 
itself  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  short,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  species  which  Dr.  Cooper  has  mistaken  for  P.  stricklandi  Is  P. 
grisivs;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  did  not  occur  to  him,  since  it  is 
carefully  described  and  compared  with  P.  alricklandi  on  the  very  next 
page.t   To  unite  under  one  specific  name  such  obviously  distinct  species 

*  Not  Italicized  in  (he  original, 

tThe  length  of  wing  given  by  Dr.  Cooper  for  his  specimen,  13  1-4  inches,  is  not  very 

my  diagnosis ;  and.  considering  (he  foct  Ihal  his  measurement  was  probably  taken  from 
a  fresh  or  al  least  recently  skinned  specimen,  while  mine  was  of  a  thoroughly  dried 
skin,  would  readily  account  for  (he  discrepancy,  wliich  migbl  also  result  lirom  adifterent 
method  of  measurement.  There  is,  however,  in  my  description  an  unfortunate 
contradiction  of  tlie  statement  thai  "P.  grlstuj  is  smaller  in  all  its  measurements  than 
P.  slrictliindi  ■■  in  the  figures  given  immediately  above.  Tills  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  stalemeni  was  written  when  only  the  type  specimen  (representing  ihe  mini- 
mum measurement)  was  before  me,  the  raeasuremenl  ofthe  larger  one  being  subse- 
quently interpolated  and  Ihe  conlradictoty  stalemeni  inadvertently  overlooked. 
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B£  the  four  forms  of  Puffinus  involved  in  these  remarke,*  maj'  suit  the 
peculiar  views  of  those  who  would,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  them- 
selves, ignore  distinctions  which  Nature  has  made;  but  will  Dr.  Cooper 
please  explain  in  what  matter  this  metltod  of  subversion  of  facts,"  or, 
as  he  expresses  it,  "similar  combinations  of  species,"  would  be  "advan- 
tageous to  the  stud/  of  the  water-birds," — or  an/  other  birds,  for  that 
matter  P — Robert  Ridowav. 

Beckham's  Birds  oF  Nelaon  Count/,  Kentuck/. — Mr.  Beckham's  'List't 
"is  based  almost  entire!/"  upon  his  former 'List  of  the  Birds  of  Bards- 
town,  Nelson  Count/,  K/.,' published  in  July,  1883,  and  noticed  in  the 
'BulleUn  oftheNutUU  Ornithological  Club' for  October,  1883  (Vol.  VHI, 
pp.  3i7.  ia8).  Four  species  on)/ are  now  added,  raising  the  total  num- 
ber to  171.  The  present  list  is  essentiall/  a  reprint  of  the  earlier  one, 
with  some  revision  of  the  text,  and  many  changes  in  the  nomenclature. 
,  It  is  quite  sumptuously  printed,  and,  the  introduction  states,  was  prepared 
"to  accompany  Mr.  Linn/'i  report  on  the  geology  of  Nelson  County." 
It  is  without  date,  and  there  is  no  clue  given  in  the  'separates'  to  its  exact 
place  of  publication. — J.  A.  A. 

Beckham   on  the   plumage    of   Regulua    caleitdula-t — Respecting  the 

presence  or  absence  of  the  brightly  colored  crown-patch  in  different  indi- 
viduals of  this  species,  Mr.  Beckham,  afler  an  examination  of  much 
material,  reaches  the  following  conclusions :  "(1)  that  the  female  does  not 
have  this  brightly-colored  crown,  and  (1)  that  some  young  autumnal  mates 
{ytty  likely  a  large  majority  of  them)  do  possess  this  ornament." — J.  A.  A. 

I^wience  on  New  Species  of  Birds  from  Yucatan. — Mr.  Gaumer's  ex- 
plorations in  Yucatan  continue  to  supply  Mr.  Lawrence  with  ornitholog- 
ical material  still  yielding  novelties.  In  the  firstg  of  the  two  papers  now 
noticed  a  new  Pigeon  is  described  (^Engyplila  viiiaceifulva)  from  Temax, 
Yucatan.  It  is  very  unlike  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  its  light 
tints  give  at  tirst  sight  a  suggestion  of  partial  albinism.  There  are  also 
in  this  paper  further  notes  on  EngyptUa  fulvivcntris  (originally  described 
as  Leptoptila  fulvivenlrii),  and  on  CAirtura  gaumeri. 

'  The  only  one  in  the  leul  doubtful  being  P.  itricilaiidi.  which  by  good  authority  is 
considered  to  l>e  the  same  species  as  P.  grisrus — a  view  of  its  relationships  which,  it 
may  perhaps  he  needless  to  say,  1  have  reasons  for  not  accepting. 

t  List  of  the  Birds  of  Nelson  County.  By  Charles  Wicklifle  Beckham,  410.,  pp.  5S. 
Kentucky  Geological  Survey.    Nu  dale.    [Sept.  1885.] 

X  Remarks  on  the  Plumage  of  Regulus  calendula.  By  Charles  Wickliffe  Beckham, 
ProcU.S.Nat  Mus.,  VoL  VI II,  No.  40,  pp.  615-628,  Uee.  7,  iBBj. 
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The  second  paper"  contains  deBcHptions  of  a  new  Gnatcatcher  (,Polio- 
fitila  albiveulrh)  and  a  new  Swift  {Ckitlura  feregrinator).  The  former 
finds  its  nearest  ally  in  P.  nigriccfis.  and  the  latter  in  C.  gaumeri. — J.  A.  A. 

Lawrence  on  Birds  new  to  the  Fauna  of  Gaudeloupe.  West  Indies,  t — 
Ten  speries  are  added  to  those  previously  recorded  from  the  Island  of 
Guadeloupe,  from  specimens  transmitted  by  Dr.  St.  F.  Colardeau,  with 
notes  respecting  their  occurrence.  Five  ofthem  are  North  American  specie« 
of  Mniotiltidie ;  two  others  are  also  North  American,  the  other  three  being 
Weht  Indian.  The  large  Kingfisher  from  this  island,  previously  referred 
to  Ceryte  torquala.  is  separated  Bpecifically  as  C.  sticlipeHnis.  It  differs 
from  C.  torquala  slightly  in  various  points  of  coloration,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  closely  allied. — J.  .\.  A. 

Stejneger  on  preoccupied  Generic  Names  of  North  American  Birds.! 
—Dr.  Stejneger  linds  that  the  generic  names  hitherto  applied  to  the  Golden- 
eye  Ducks  are  all  preoccupied,  and  lie  therefore  proposes  for  the 
group  the  new  generic  name  G/iiBciDffe//<i.  with  the  following  species: 
Glaacionetta  clangula,  G.  clangala   americiiita,  and  G.  islnHdica. 

The  generic  name  Cnaace,  applied  to  the  Spruce  Partridge,  also  proves 
to  have  previously  used  for  a  genus  of  insects,  Elliot's  name  Deadragopi^ 
given  to  the  Dusky  Grouse,  becomes  tenable  for  the  Spruce  Partridge,  if 
we  consider  the  two  species  congeneric ;  and  for  ihe  subgeneric  name 
Can'acc  Dr.  Stejneger  proposes  the  new  name   CaiiacMiles. — J.  A.  A. 

Ridgway  on  the  Birds  of  Coiumel  Island,  Yucatan. g — In  Mr.  Ridgway's 
description  of  'Some  new  Species  of  Birds  from  Cozumel  Island.  Yucatan,' 
published  February  26,  18S5  (see  Auk,  II,  p.  294),  he  promised  later  a  full 
report  upon  the  collection,  and  this  report  forms  the  paper  now  under 
notice.  After  some  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  collection,  numbering 
4:9  specimens,  and  upon  previous  papers  relating  to  the  birds  of  this  island, 
he  proceeds  to  give  an  annotated  list  of  the  species,  which  number  57. 
Those  previously  briefly  described  as  new  are  hare  redescribed  at  length, 
and  a  new  subspecies  (CrHtums  rubriventrh pygmaus) '\»  added.  Seven 
species,  not  represented  in  the  collection,  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Salvin.  thus  raising  thetotal  number  of  species  enumerated   to  64.     The 

■  Charactera  ol  Iwo  New  Species  of  Birds  from  Yucatan.  Am.  N.  Y.  Acad,  Sci., 
Vol.  IV,  No.  8,  pp.  »73.  »74. 

t  List  of  a  Tew  species  of  Birds  new  to  ihe  Fauna  of  Gaudeloupe,  West  Indies,  with 
a  Description  ofa  New  Species  of  Ceryle,  By  George  N.  Lawrence.  Proc.U.  S.Nat, 
Mas.,  Vol.  VIM,  No.  39,  pp.  631.635,  f^o"-  3>  '^85. 

X  Notes  on  some  apparently  pieoccupied  Omilhological  Generic  Names,  By 
Leonhard  Stejneger.  Proc.  O.  S.  Nat.  M us.  Vol,  VIII,  No,  26,  pp,  409,  410,  Sept.  14, 
(885. 

J  Catalogue  ota  collection  ofBirds  made  on  the  Island  of  Coiumel,  Yucatan,  by 
Ihe  Naturalist?  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Sieamer  Albatross,  Capl.  Z.  L.  Tanneri 
Commantlcr,  By  Roben  Ridguay,  ProcU.S,  Nat,  Mus.  Vol.  Vlll.  Nos.  35-37,  pp. 
5^-583,  Sept.  30-Oct.  19,  1B85, 
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distribution  of  the  species  is  % 
from  which  it  appears  th»t  19  ai 
American,  and  the  remaining 

As  alreadv  noticed  (Auk,  Vot.  II,  p.  2()4),  a  paper  un  the  birdie  of 
this  island  was  published  by  Mr.  Salvin  in  'The  IbisTor  April,  lS8s,  in 
which  several  of  the  species  previously  given  as  new  by  Mr.  Ridgway  were 
renamed  by  Mr.  Salvin.  The  method  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  publication 
of  his  preliminary  paper  (in  pnmphiel  form,  in  advance  of  the  'Proceed- 
ings' of  which  it  formed  a  part)  having  been  criticUed  by  Mr.  Salvin, 
Mr.  Ridgway  takes  occasion  to  delend  the  system  of  an  advance  distribu- 
tion of  authors' editions,  so  often,  and,  as  we  believe,  properly,  resorted  to, 
particularly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  this  country,  in  case--  where  other- 
wise a  considerable  interval  would  elapse  between  the  printing  and  the 
distribution,  or 'publication.'  ofthe  papers  in  the  regular  Isauingof  Che 
publications  of  which  they  form  a  parL — J.  A.  A. 

Minor  OmltboloKical  Publicatioiis. — 'Random  Notes  on  Natural  His 
lory,'  a  very  excellent  and  well  edited  monthly  journal  of  natural  history, 
published  by  Southwick  and  Jencks  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  contains  (V'ols. 
MI.  1884-85),  besides  valuable  articles  on  the  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and 
Plants  of  Rhode  Island,  the  following  original  notes  and  papers  on  orni- 
thnlogy  (Nos.  1003-1036).  The  unsigned  articles  are,  we  are  informed, 
miinly  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Jencks,  and  are  so  entered  in  the  fol- 
lowing index  to  the  ornithological  papers. 

1003.  Color  of  Birds'  Eyrs.  [F.  T.  Jencks.]  Random  Notes  on  Nat- 
ural Hihtory,  I,  No.  1,  Jan.  1884,  p.  1,  No,  3,  p.  i,'  No.  4,  p.  6, 
No.  6,  p.  3,  Vol.  n.  No.  7,  p.  t,(>.  No.  8,  p.  64,  No.  10.  p.  75.— Under  this 
head  is  given  the  color  of  the  iris  of  various  species  of  birds,  as  nottid 
from  freshly  killed  Bpecimens.  The  notes  relate  to  a  large  number  of 
species  of  Birds  of  Prey,  Ducks,  Gulls,  Herons.  Woodpeckers,  etc..  and 
in  many  cases  include  juvenile  stages  as  well   as  the  adult. 

1004.  A  Very  Hare  Bird  ia  Rhode  Island.  [By  F.  T.  Jencka.l  Ihid., 
p.  6. — "A  Young  GyrfalcAi,  Hierofalce  Gyr/afco.  var.  sarer''  was  killed  at 
Point  Judith,  Oct.  11.  1S83,  by  E.  S.  Hopkins. 

10D5.  Brua/rici's  Guillemot  ia  Rhode  Idaod.  '  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.] 
Ibid.,  p.  6. — One  was  shot  "between  Warwick  Neck  Light  and  Patience 
Island.  Dec.  iG.  i333.  The  tir>-t  specimens  we  have  ever  known  taken  in 
Narragansett  Bav."  Ten  others  arc  reported  a--  taken  later.  {Ibid.,  No.  I. 
p.  8). 

1006.  SAurt-Eared  OuVs  Nest.     [By  F.  T.  Jencks.]     Ibid.,  p.  8. 

1007.  Among  the  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.] 
Ibid.,  No.  J,  p.  4.— The  record  of  a  day's  collecting  at  Vermilion,  Dak. 

[008.  {Bird  Notes.  By  F.T.  Jencks.]  /A/i/.,  p.  g.— An  adult  male  King 
Eider  (Sannteria  sfectaiilis)  shot  at  Nayalt  Point,  Bristol  Co.,  R.  I., 
about  Jan.  i.  18S4.  Purple  Finches  reported  wintering  in  abundance  near 
Rangeley  Lakes  in  Maine. 

*  Each  numlKr  of  Volume  I   is  seiuralely  paged. 
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1009.  Tkt  Roseate  Spoonbill  ih  Florida  Rookeries.     [Bj'  F.  T.  Jen  eke.] 

Ibid.,  No,  3,  p.  4,  No.  s,  pp,  4,  5,  No.  6,  p-  4.— A  detailed  account 
of  a  collector'sexperience  with  the  Spoonbills  in  Brevard  Countj,  Florida, 
near  Indian  River  Inlet,  in  1874-  DescribeB  Ihe  nest,  eggs,  and  habits  of 
the  bird,  with  notes  incidentally  on  various  other  species. 

1010.  A  Nevi  Bird  for  Rhode  Island  aad  tht  Second  for  IVejv  England. 
[Bj-  F.  T.  Jenclts.]  Ibid.,  No.  5,  p.  8,  and  No.  6,  p.  3.— A  male  Protho- 
notary  Warbler,  killed  in  South  Kingstown^  R.  I.,  April  21,  1S84,  b; 
R.  G.  Hazard,  2d. 

ion.  A  Nonpareil  Passerinacitis  in  Rhode  Island.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.] 
/bid.,tio.  s,  p.  8.— Shot  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  "during  the  summer  of  i88j,"by 
Daniel  Seamans,  who  also  shot,  at  the  same  place,  a  Richardson's  Owl, 
"during  tlie  following  winter." 

loiJ.  An  Bnglisk  Corn  Crake  in  Rhode  Island.  [By  F.T.Jencks.] 
Ibid.,  No  6,  p.  3. — Taken  at  Cranston,  R.  I.,  about  1857.  Recorded  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Newton  Dexter,  who  obtained  the  bird  while  still  in 
the  Hesh. 

1013.  Great  Gray  Owl.  Spectral  Owl.  Strix  ciaera  (sic).  [By 
F.  T.  Jeiicks.]  Ibid..  No.  7,  p.  3.— Record  of  a  specimen  killed  "late  in 
the  winter  of  1882  and  '83,"  on  Fox  Island,  near  Wickford,  R.  I.  Reference 
is  made  to  another  specimen  in  the  collection  at  Brown  University,  "said 
to  have  been  taken  in  Seekonk,  Mass..  some  Cw^enty  years  ago,"  but 
apparently  not  previously  recorded. 

1014.  [JVesf  of  lie  Marsh  tlasi-i.-i  By  G.  S.  A.  /bid.,  p.  7. —Refer- 
ence to  Che  character  of  five  nests  found  in  the  season  of  1884. 

lois-  Valuable  If otes from  Vermont.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.]  Ibid.,  No. 
8,  p.  3.— Gives  some  notes  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Graham,  which 
include  a  record  of  the  capture  of  a  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  {Mivubii 
/i>r/ca/ii.t)  al  St.  Johnsburg,  Vt.,  some  time  previously.  The  specimen 
"now  reposes  in  Dartmouth  College."  Also  refers  to  the  recent  capture 
near  the  same  place  of  the  Kittiwake  Gull  and  the  Stilt. 

1016.  {Great  Horned  Owl  appropriating  the  Nests  of  lie  Bald  Eagle.'] 
By  Frank  H.  Allen.     Ibid.,  p.  4. 

1017.  Feathered  Engineers.  What  a  Couple  of  Baltimore  Orioles 
did  by  Setting  Their  Wits  to  Work.  Ibid..  No.  9.  p.  4.  (From  the  'New 
York  Sun.' J 

loiS.  [A  Black  Vullnre  in  Vermont.]  By  [C.  W.]  Graham.  Ibid., 
p.  4. — Record  ot"a  specimen  shot  at  Woodbury,  Vt..  about  July   10.   1884. 

1019.  [A  Prolific  Pair  of  Song  Sparrows.]  ByJ.  N.Clark.  Ibid., 
No.  10,  p.  3. 

lOJO.  Remarks  en  the  Migration  of  Birds  in  North  America.  By 
C.  Hart  Merriam.  M.  D.  Ibid.,  No.  :3,  pp.  3-5.— Brief  report  of  the 
work  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Bird  Migration  for  the  year  1884, 
giving  dates  respecting  the  spring  migration  of  live  species. 

1021.  \_Notes  on  the  Sharp-shinned  Ha-wk.]  By  J.  N.  Clark.  Ibid., 
p.   10. 

lOJI.  A  Nevj  Wrinkle  in  Taxidermy.  By  William  Brewster.  Ibid., 
Vol.  II.  No  I.  p.  1.— How  to  easily  turn  a  mounted  bird  into  a  skin. 
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1033.  The  Night  Heroa.  By  S.  T.  Denton.  Ibid.,  No,  2,  pp,  9,  10. 
— Account  of  one  kept  in  confinement. 

1024.  Winttr  Notes.  [By  F.  T.  JenckB.]  Ibid.,  No.  I,  p.  15.— Records 
a  Great  Blue  Heron  token  in  Milton,  Vt,  Dec.  22,  1884.  and  the  capture 
of  two  Great  Gray  Owls  at  the  same  place  the  previous  winter.  AIbo  a 
Prairie  Warbler  killed  in  Rhode  Island,  Dec.  4,  1884. 

1025.  The  Ipswich  sparrow  in  Rhode  hland.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.] 
Ibid.,  No.  3,  pp.  17.  i3. — Numbers  taken  on  the  sandy  beach,  near  Point 
Judith,  Nov.  17,  1^. 

loi6.  Bird  Migration.  By  Montague  Chamberlain,  /ii'rf.,  No.  3,  p. 
18.— On  the  arrival  of  the  Night  Hawk  at  Prince  Edward  Island,  baaed  on 
notes  of  Francis  Bain. 

1017.  The  Color  of  Birds'  Eyes.  Bj-  E.  J.  Smilli.  Ibid.,  No.  3,  p. 
23. — Notes  on  various  species. 

1018.  ^Winter  Notes.  By  F.  T.  Jencks.J  Ibid.,  No.  3.  p.  23.— A 
Snovwy  Owl  taken  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Hawk  OwU  reported  taken  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  and  New  Brunswick.     (See  also  p.  34.) 

1039.  A  Collecting  Trip  to  Cape  Cod.  [By  F.  T.  Jencks.]  Ibid., 
No.  4,  pp.  23,  26,  No.  5,  pp.  33,  34. — Interesting  notes  on  various  Shore 
Birds,  Gulls,  and  Terns,  as  observed  at  Chatham,  Mass.,  in  May,  18S3. 

1030.  Notea  on  the  White-breasted  Nuthnleh.  {Sitta  earolineasis.) 
By  John  II.  Steele.     Ibid.,  No  4,  p.  26. 

1030.  Common  Cormorants  in  Rhode  Island.  [By  F.  T.  Jenckl.] 
Ibid.,  No.  3,  p.  34. — A  specimen  taken  at  Newport,  March  37,  1885,  and 
another  at  Nayalt  Point,  April  10. 

1031.  A  Seasonable  Diet.  By  Thos.  W.  Fraine.  Ibid.,  No.  5,  p.  33. 
— The  Goosander  as  a  fish  murderer. 

1033.  {The  While-chected  Warbler,  Hetmintkophilaleucobronchialis.l 
By  J.  N.  Clark.  Ibid.,  No.  6.  p.  43.— Record  of  a  specimen  seen  (but  not 
taken)   at  Saybrook,  Conn,  "in  the  spring  of  1880." 

1033.  Win^tss  Birds.  By  J.  W.  Wonfor.  /Airf.,  No.  6.  pp.  4^51.— A 
brief  account  oi  Ostriches,  Emus,  Cassowaries,  and  Penguins. 

1034.  Breeding-Plates  of  Millions  of  Sea  Fowl.  Ibid.,  No,  7,  pp.  53, 
54.— At  Bird  Rock,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  (From  the  Providence  'Sun- 
day Telegram.') 

1035.  Notes  on  Food  of  Raptorial  Birds.  By  Charles  Dury.  Ibid., 
No.  8,  pp.  57.  38.  —  Notes  on  the  contents  of  stomachs  of  various  species  of 
Hawks  and  Owls.     (Fromjourn.  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  April,  1883.) 

1036.  Suceessful  Rearing  of  some  Tottng  Dusky  Ducks.  By  J.N.  Clark. 
Ibid.,  No.  12,  p.  93.— J-  A.  A. 

Publicationt  Received. —Blasius,  R,  J.  Rohwedcr,  R.  Tancrrf,  and  A. 
Walker.  VIII,  Jahresburicht  (1883)  des  Ausschusses  fiir  Beobachtungs- 
stalionen  der  Vogel  Deutschlands.    (Joum.  fur  Orn,  July,  1883.) 

Blasius,  W.  (1)  Die  Raubviigcl  von  Cochabamba.  (Mitth.desOrn,  Ver- 
Wien,  1S84.)  (2)  Osteologisdie  Studien  (Messungs-Mcthoden  an  V3gel- 
Skeletlen).    0ourn.   fur  Orn.   Oct.    1883.)    (3)   L'eber   einige  VOgel   von 
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Cochabamba  in  Bolivia.   (Journ.  fllr  Orn.  Oct.  1885.)  (4)  VOgel  von  Cel- 
ebes.  (BraunschweigiBche  Anzeiger,  No.  51.  3  MSrz.  18S6.) 

Boeck,  Eugene  von.  and  W.  Blasiua.  Ornis  dee  Thates  von  Cocha- 
bomba  in  Bolivia  und  der  nachsten  Umgebung.  (Mitth.  dee  Orn.  Ver. 
Wien.  1884.) 

Pinsch,  Otto,  (i)  On  a  new  Reed  Warbler  from  the  Island  of  Narvodo, 
or  Pleasant  Island,  in  the  Western  Pacific,  (Ibis,  April,  1883.)  (3)  On 
two  new  Species  of  BirdB  from  New  Ireland.  (Ibis.  Jan.  1886.) 

Finsch  Otto,  and  A.  B.  Mever.  VSgel  von  Neu  Guinea,  zumeist  aus  der 
Alpenregion  am  SUdoetabhange  des  Owen  Stanley-Gebirges.  I.  Para- 
diseidae.    (Zeits.  fdr  die  gesammte  Orn.  iSSj,  pp.  :7l-39l.  pi-  xv-xxii.) 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.  (I)  The  Skeleton  in  GeococcvK.  (Journ.  Anat.  & 
Phj-s.  XX.  pp.  344-366.  pi.  vii-ix.  Jan.  1866.)  (i)  Science  and  the  State. 
(Mind  in  Nature,  Feb.  1886.) 

.    Slejneger.  L.,  W.  B.  BarrowB.  D.  G.  Elliot,  and  J.  S.  Kingaley.     The 
Standard  Natural  Historv.  Vol.  IV.  Birds.      S.  E.  Caseino  &  Co.,  Boston. 

American  Naturalist,  XX.  Jan.-Mch.  1886. 

AnECiger,  Zoologischer,  Nos.  111-216. 

Canadian  Science  Monthly',  Nos.  9-11,  1885. 

Forest  and  Stream.  XXV,  Noa.  12-26.  XXVI,  Nos.  1-7. 

Bulletin  No.  11,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Division  of  Entomology.  1886. 

Bulletin  of  the  California  Acad.  Sci.  No.  4,  Jan.  1886. 

Bericht   iiber  Verwaltung  der  K.6nig.  Sammlungen  fur  Kunst  und  Wis- 
Benschalt  zu  Dresden  in  den  Jahren  tS8i  und  1883.  Dresden  :8S5. 
■       Hoosier  Naturalist,  No.  6.  Jan.  1886. 

Journal  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist-  VIII.  No,  4,  Jan.  1866. 

journal  Trenton  Natural  History  Society,  1,  No.  i,  Jan.  1886. 

Naturalist,  The.  A  Monthly  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  for  the  North  of  England, 
Nos.  1J6-1J8,  Jan.-Mch.  1886." 

Ornithologist  and  Oiilogist,  XI,  Jan..  Feb..  18S6. 

Oelogist,  III,  No.  I,  1886. 

Proceedings  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  Pt  III,  1S85. 

Proceedings  Nat.  Sci.  Assoc,  of  Staten  Island.    Extm  No.  4,  Dec..  1885. 

Random  Notes  on  Natural  History,  III,  Nos.  1-3.  1886. 

Young  Ornithologist,   I.  Nos.  6-9. 

Zoologist,   XI.  Nos.   109-1:1,  Jan.-Mch.  1S86. 


GENERAL    NOTES. 

''  Oiscoveiy  of  tbe  Nest  of  Lams  roisii  in  Greenland.— Mr.  Paul  Muller, 
son  of  Hcrr  Sysselmand  Mdller,  the  FarCe  ornithologiBt  and  assistant  at 
the  Daniiih  Government  establishment  of  Christian shaab.  Greenland,  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  nest  of  the  above  rare  species.     It 
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wKG  found  on  June  15  IskI  at  Ekomiut,  in  the  district  of  ChnBtiansh&ab, 
and  was  situated  in  the  midet  of  the  ncBts  of  a  colony  of  Sieraa  macroura. 
The  female  bird  wafi  shot  otr  the  nest,  which,  when  found,  contained  two 
eggs.  Of  these  one  was  unfortunately  broken,  and  the  other,  which  was 
also  damaged,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Herr  Weller  of  Copenhagen. 
It  is  in  color  and  appearance  very  similar  to  the  egg  of  Larus  miautus, 
is  of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  measures  44  mm.  X  33  mm.  This  discovery 
is  of  some  interest,  the  species,  as  is  well  known,  having  been  hitherto  of 
rare  occurrence  and  tlie  breeding-  habitat  unknown. — John  J.  Dalclbisk, 
S  AikoU  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

A  Flock  of  Chen  rossii  East  of  the  Rocky  Mts.— On  the  (7lh  of  April. 
1385.  nner  several  days  of  stormy  weather,  with  wind  from  the  northwest, 
accompanied  at  times  by  heavy  fog  and  rain,  there  appeared  on  a  bar  in 
the  Mifisouri  River  at  this  place,  a  large  flock  of  Ross's  Snow  Geese.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  procuring  a  boat,  we  rowed  toward  the 
Hock,  which  presented  a  rather  remarkable  sight,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of 
several  thoufiand  individuals  squatting  closely  together  along  the  edge 
of  the  bar.  Here  and  there  birds  were  constantly  standing  up  and  flap- 
ping their  wings,  then  settling  down  again,  all  the  while  a  confused  gabble, 
half  goose -like,  half  duck-like,  arising  from  the  whole  flock.  We  ap- 
proached to  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  when  the  Geese  lightly  arose 
to  a  considerable  height  and  flew  off  over  the  prairie,  where  they  soon 
alighted  and  began  to  feed  on  the  short  green  grass.  While  flying,  often 
two  or  three  birds  would  dart  off  from  the  main  flock,  and,  one  behind  the 
other,  swing  around  in  great  curves,  quite  after  the  manner  of  the  little 
Chimney  Swifl  in  the  East.  Apparently  these  same  birds  remained  about 
till  the  ]6th  of  April,  long  after  the  storm  was  over,  but  they  became 
broken  up  into  several  smaller  flocks  dome  time  before  leaving.  Some 
five  or  six  specimens  were  shot  during  their  stay. ^Robert  S.  Williams. 
Great  Fails,  Montuna. 

Capture  of  a  Pair  of  Wild  Hybrid  Ducks  (Mallard  -\-  Muacovy)  on 
Long  Island.— Mr.  G.  C-  Morris,  of  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  had  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Fanciers'  Club,  held  in  New  York 
City,  February  3  to  10,  1886,  a  pair  of  'strange  Ducks'  which  no  one  had 
been  able  to  name.  N^  attention  was  directed  to  them  by  Mr.  Morris, 
who  called  upon  me  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
relation  to  them.  From  the  dear  account  of  them  he  was  able  to  give 
me,  I  had  no  difliculty  in  deciding  as  to  Iheir  character,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  birds  themselves  the  following  day  confirmed  my  identifica- 
tion of  them.  Unlike  most  previous  examples  that  have  been  reported 
of  this  interesting  cross,  they  showed  no  tendency  to  albinism,  there 
being  no  abnormal  white  n.arkings,  but  presented  just  the  combination  of 
features  one  would  look  for  i>.  a  cross  between  a  wild  Mallard  and  a 
Muscovy  unchai-ged  by  domestication.  The  birds,  both  male  and  female, 
were  in  perfect  plumage,  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  presented  in  nearly 
equal  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  two  species. 
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I  learn  from  Mr.  Morrie  that  the  drake  was  first  seen  about  September  i, 
1884,  in  PoKibogue  Pond,  in  Che  village  of  Bridge  Hampton,  on  Long  Island, 
in  compnnj  with  Eome  domestic  ducks  owned  by  a  Mr.  Topping.  Thi« 
gentleman  at  first  tried  to  shoot  him,  but  he  proved  to  be  very  wary,  and 
when  approached  would  fly  away  toward  the  ocean,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant. Several  other  persons  saw  him  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  capture 
him.  He  showed  a  liking  for  the  pond,  and  finally  came  regularly  every 
morning  to  feed  with  the  tame  ducks,  returning  to  the  ocean  at  night. 
One  day  during  a  severe  thunder  squall  the  tame  ducks  left  the  pond  and 
ran  into  their  pen  for  shelter,  the  wild  bird  accompanying  them.  The 
owner  closed  the  door  and  thus  captured  him.  He  simply  clipped  hi* 
wing-featbera  and  let  him  run  with  his  Hock. 

The  duck,  or  female  hybrid,  alighted  in  Otter  Pond,  near  the  upper  part 
of  Main  Street  in  the  village  of  Sag  Harbor,  early  one  morning  in  October, 
1884.  She  accompanied  some  tame  ducks  on  shore,  and  several  men  at- 
tempted to  drive  her  with  the  others  into  a  duck  pen,  but  she  took  wing, 
struck  against  a  fence,  fell  back,  and  was  captured  before  she  could 
recover  herself.     Her  wing  was  also  clipped  and  she  remained  a  captive. 

Several  persons  who  saw  the  strange  birds  thought  they  were  of  the 
same  species;  so  the  two  were  brought  together.  They  mated,  and  the 
female  laid  two  clutches  of  eggs  and  sat  upon  them,  but  they  proved 
infertile.  They  were  allowed  their  liberty,  kept  together,  and  associated 
witha  flock  of  tame  ducks.  They  are  nowowned,  Mr.  Morris  informs  me, 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Thome,  of  Whitestone,  Long  Island.— J.  A.  Allbn,  Am. 
Mm.  JVat.  Hisl.,Ntw  rork  City. 

'-■  Tringa  damacenais  (Horaf.)  in  Alaska;  a  Sandpiper  new  to  the  North 
American  Fauna. — Among  the  birds  collected  by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Townsend, 
during  his  trip  on  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  'Corwin.'  is  an  example  of 
this  species,  obtained  on  Otter  Island.  Bering's  Sea,  June  8,  1885.  The 
specimen  is  an  adult  female,  in  breeding  plumage.  An  account  of  this 
species,  embracing  full  synonymy,'  a  comparison  with  allied  species, 
critical  remarks,  and  observations  on  habits,  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
Stejneger's  'Ornithological  Explorations  in  Kamtschatka'  (Bulletin  No.  29, 
U.  S.  National  Museum),  pp.  116-118. — Robbrt  Ridcway,  Waikiugtou, 
D.  C. 

The  Masked  Bob-white  iCaUmm  ridgwayt)  in  Ariiona.— In  'The  Auk> 
for  April,  18S5  (Vol.  II,  p.  199),  Mr.  William  Brewster  described  a  new 
species  of  Bob-white,  under  the  name  Colimus  ridgviayi,  based  on  a  male 
specimen  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Stephens  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Arizona  line.  Mr.  Stephens,  according  to  Mr.  Brewster,  had  "re- 
cently examined  two  specimens  which  were  actually  taken  in  Arizona, 
thus  adding  the  species  to  our  fauna."  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Brown,  of  Tucson.  Arizona,  I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  thirteen  specimens  of  this  interesting  species,  all  taken 
within  the  last  few  months  in  the  BarboquEvari  Mountains,  Arizona,  about 
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ten  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  boundarv.  These  specimenB  consist  of 
males  and  females  in  nearly  equal  number,  and  furnish  material  for  a  very 
satisfactory  account  of  the  species,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
paper  soon  to  appear  in  the  'Bulletin'  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  paper  will  be  illustrated  with  a  colored  plate,  giving  figures 
ofboth  sexes.  In  this  connection  I  will  therefore  merely  state  that  the 
original  specimen  on  which  the  species  was  based  proves  to  be  rather  ex- 
ceptional in  certain  features,  most  of  the  specimens  before  me  showing  a 
more  or  less  well-marked  while  superciliary  line,  which  is  quite  absent  in 
the  type.  The  female  proves,  rather  curiously,  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  female  of  Colinxs  virginiantts  texanus,  differing  less  from 
this  than  the  latter  doeti  from  the  female  of  C.  virginiaais  veruf. 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr,  Brown  for  his  efforts,  in  securing  these  specimens 
he  having  sent  out  collectors  on  several  different  occasions  especially  in, 
quest  of  the  species.— J.  A.  Allen,  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist..  New  York  City. 

Discovery  of  the  Breeding  Place  of  McKay's  Snowflake  {Pleclro/>lit- 
nax  kyperiareus). — In  the  January 'Auk'  (p.  135),  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  breeding  range  of  this  species  was  "not  polar,"  but  on  the  other  hand 
"considerably  south  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,"  at  the  same  time  intimating 
that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  explain  the  nature  of  Che  evidence  upon  which 
the  statement  was  based.  Since  his  return  from  an  extended  cruise  on 
the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  'Corwin,' Mr.  Chas.  H.  Townsend  has  given 
me  permission  to  publitth  the  facts  bearing  on  the  case.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  1885,  Mr,  Townsend,  with  others  of  the  'CorwinV  party, 
landed  on  Hall  Island,  in  Bering's  Sea  (lal.  about  60°  30'  N.,  long.  173= 
W.),  a  small  island  lyingjuBt  north  of  St,  Matthew's  Island.  Although 
the  greater  portion  of  Che  day  was  consumed  in  the  hunting  of  polar  bears, 
a  1600 lb.  specimen  of  which  was  shot  and  skinned,  Mr.  Townsend  had 
time  to  get  a  small  number  of  birds,  two  of  which  were  PUclrophenax  hy- 
perborrus,  one  of  them  a  young  bird  in  first  plumage,  though  full-grown, 
the  other,  an  adult  just  moulted  into  the  fall  plumage,  the  moult  in  fact 
not  quite  complete.  These  specimens  will  be  described  in  the  current 
volume  (Volume  IX),  of  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  U,  S.  National  Museum. 
These  birds  were  fairly  abundant  on  the  island,  but  much  scattered,  not 
having  yet  collected  into  flocks.  Mr.  Townsend  regards  it  as  very  proba- 
ble that  on  St.  Matthew's  Island,  less  than  five  miles  to  the  southward, 
and  many  times  larger  than  Hall  Island  (being,  in  fact,  about  thirty  miles 
long,  and  mountainous),  the  species  may  have  its  centre  of  abundance.  The 
occurrence  of  P.  hyferboreas  in  winter  at  St.  Michaels  and  at  Nushagak, 
points  on  tlie  Alaskan  coast  to  the  northeast  and  southeast,  respectively, 
from  St.  Matthew's  and  Hall's  Islands,  and  not  at  Point  Barrow'  or  other 
portions  of  northern  Alaska,  is  thus  accounted  for.  It  is  a  very  singular 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  SnowSakes  breeding  on  the  Prybilov 
Islands.only  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  are  P.  nii'if/M,  as  is  attest- 
ed by  numerous  specimens  brought  from  St.  Paul's  and  St.  George's  by  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Elliott,  and  from  Otter  Island  by  Mr.  Townsend.     It  would  be 
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interesting  to  ascertain  which  species  breeds  on  the  very  I'rge  island  of 
St.  Lawrence,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north  from  Hall's  Island, 
although  the  proximity  of  the  Siberian  mainland,  which  is  leae  than  fillj 
miles  distant,  may  determine  the  species  as  P.  nivalis. — Robbrt  Ridowav, 
Washington,  D.    C. 

Immanue  Dress  of  Melospiza  paluatrls. — A  young  female  of  this 
species,  taken  at  Canton,  O.,  October  i6,  18S5,  differs  so  much  from  the 

published  descriptions  of  the  species  that  it  was  referred  to  the  father  of 
young  orniihologislB,  Dr.  CoueK.  At  his  suggestion  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  yoBR^  bird,  though  known  to  him,  would  be  of  interest,  I 
make  the  following  notes  of  its  points  of  difference  from  the  adult. 

Superciliary  line  pale  but  distinct  lemon  yellow;  crown  dark  chestnut 
brown,  only  slightly  darker  on  the  forehead,  where  the  black  streaks 
become  more  numerous,  without  any  of  the  bright  chestnut  of  the  adult; 
median  line  ashy,  faintly  tinged  with  yellowish  j  sides  of  the  head  and 
lower  throat  faintly  tinged  with  yellowish  brown,  which  color  extends 
along  the  front  half  of  the  cervical  collar;  the  black  streaks  on  the  back 
and  the  bay  on  the  wings  less  prominent;  inner  tertiaries edged  and  tipped 
with  bay;  no  whitisl.. 

Having  only  two  specimens  from  which  to  draw  comparisons,  these 
points  are  noted  with  diffidence.  The  yellow  superciliary  line,  however, 
being  so  distinct,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  description  of  the  genua, 
seems  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  ornithologists. — R.  H.  Bullby, 
Canton,  O. 

[This  is  another  case  of  'Passercalus  caboti';  see  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn, 
Club,  Vol.  Vlir,  1SS3,  p.  58.— E.  C] 

Wintering  of  the  White -throated  and   Ipswich  Sparrows  in  Maine.-^ 

On  January  Jo,  t886,  I  shot  a  White- throated  Sparrow  at  Saco,  Maine. 
It  seemed  to  be  comfortably  settled  for  the  winter  in  a  swampy  piece 
of  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  birches,  with  a  scattering  of  young  spruces. 
It  was  in  dull  autumnal  plumage,  and  proved  on  dissection  to  be  a  male. 

On  January  ^3,  I  found  two  Ipswich  Sparrows  in  the  beach  grass  about 
half-way  between  Pine  Point  and  Old  Orchard.  I  managed  to  secure 
them  both,  though  not  without  some  difiicultj,  as  they  were  exceedingly 
shy. 

Taking  the  lateness  of  the  date  and  the  severe  weather  which  prevailed 
for  two  weeks  previous  into  consideration,  I  believe  that  both  species 
were  undoubtedly  wintering.  They  certainly  had  not  suffered  for  food, 
as  all  three  were  well  feathered  and  plump,  the  Whitethroat  in  particular 
being  quite  fat. —Joseph  L.  Good  alb,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Junco  hyemalis  Nesting  in  a  Busb.  —  Apropos  of  my  description  of 
the  nesting  of  yunco  carolinensis,'  M      ~    "    ~ 

■Auk,  VoL  111,  No. 
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New  Jeriey,  writes  me:  "About  the  jear  1874,  when  traveling  through 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  I  found  the  nest  of  Janco 
MyemalU  in  a  green  bu$h  (juniper?)  about  four  feet  high,  on  the  Bummit 
of  Mt.  Willard.  The  nest,  which  was  placed  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  contained  a  set  of  four  egge,  for  the  safety  of  which  the  birds  were 
verj  solicitous,  thus  giving  me  an  ample  opportunity  to  identify  them." 

'niis  is  the  first  authentic  instance  of  bush-nesting  on  the  part  of  y. 
kytmalh  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge.— William  Brewster,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Peculiar  Nest  of  Chelidon  eiythrogaater. — A  nest  of  the  Barn  Swallow 
having  no  mud  or  dirt  in  its  composition  maybe  something  of  a  curiosity. 
Such  a  nest  was  found  by  me  on  Cobb's  Island,  Virginia,  July  7,  1SS4. 
under  the  eaves  of  the  porch  of  the  main  house  in  the  settlement.  It  was 
rather  compactly  made  up  of  rootlets  and  grass,  and  was  thickly  lined  with 
downy  chicken  feathers.  It  was  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and 
one  inch  in  depth.  In  it  were  four  newly  laid  eggs.  The  writer  is  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  departure  from  the  usual  style  of  architecture 
adopted  by  the  Barn  Swallow ;  there  was  certainly  no  dearth  of  mud  out 
of  which  to  construct  a  nest  of  the  more  approved  type. — Hugh  M. 
Smith.  National  Museum,  Wasiingtom,  D.  C. 

The  Orange-crowned  Warblei  in  BaBtem  MaMachuaetts. — During 
a  visit  to  Cambridge  last  autumn,  Mr.  II.  W.  Henshaw  spent  a  day 
with  me  in  rambling  through  certain  fields  and  woods  which  we  used 
to  ransack  together  years  ago.  We  had  not  expected  to  do  much  more 
than  enjoy  the  brilliant  autumn  coloring  and  revive  old-time  associations ; 
but  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  passing  through  a  lane  in  Belmont, 
Mr.  Henshaw  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  and  shoot  an  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler  {Helmiatkopkila  cetata)  which  was  feeding  in  a  low 
birch  in  company  with  several  Yellow-rumps  {Dendroica  corenaia). 
This  specimen,  an  adult  male  in  unusually  line  plumage,  is  only  the 
second  for  Middlesex  County,  and,  I  believe,  the  fifth  for  the  State. 
Through  my  friend's  generosity  it  has  found  a  final  resting  place  in  my 
collection  by  the  side  of  the  female  which  I  shot  at  Concord  in  1876.* 
The  date  of  this  last  capture  was  September  30,  1885. — William  Brrw- 
STRR,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Seiurua  ludovicianui  in  Maine — A  Correction.— 
Prof.  C.  E.  Hamlin  makes  it  necessary  to  correct  a 
had  lived,  he  intended  to  have  corrected  himself. 

In  his  Catalogue  of  the  llirds  of  Walerville,  Maine, t  the  Large-billed 
Water-Thrush  was  included  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  specimen  (No. 
339],  Cambridge  Museum   Comp.  Zodl.).     Professor  Hamlin   and  I  re- 

•See  Bull.  N.  O.  C,  Vol.  I.  Nov.,  1886,  pp.  94, 95. 

t  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agricullure  for  1865,  pp.  168-173. 
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cently  examined  thi«  bird  and  found  it  to  be  the  common  Oven-bird 
(_S.  aarocafilltis). 

It  U  only  just  to  ProfeMor  Hamlin  to  state  that  he  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  error,  as  he  sent  a  large  number  of  alcoholic  speci- 
mens to  the  Cambridge  Museum  at  that  time,  and  after  the/  had  been 
identified,  the  list  of  names  (among  which  was  (^Seiumi  ItidovieianMi) 
vras  returned  to  him  and  by  him  incorporaled  in  his  paper.  Nor  was  the 
mistake  Mr.  Allen's,  as  he  was  not  connected  with  the  Museum  until 
several  years  laler. 

This  leaves  Stimms  Imdovitianis  with  but  a  single  record  for  the  State 
of  Maine,— Arthur  P.  Chadbournk.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Changes  in  the  Plumage  of  Oeothlypia  trichaa.  —  In  the  interesting 
review  in  the  October  'Auk'  (1885),  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds,  Mr.  Allen  very  appropriately  takes  occa- 
sion to  correct  the  gross  error,  into  which  most  of  the  books  have 
lallen,  in  regard  to  the  winter  plumage  of  the  males  of  so  common 
and  extensively  distributed  a  species  as  Giotklyfis  trickas.  The  error  in 
question  is  >  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  winter  the  adult  male  loses 
the  conspicuous  black  and  ashy  markings  about  the  head,  and  takes  on 
the  uniform  olivaceous  and  brownish  colors  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
female.  In  making  this  correction,  however,  Mr.  Allen.  I  believe,  does 
not  go  far  enough,  for  according  to  my  observations  the  males  not  only 
never  assume  the  plumage  of  the  female  after  having  once  attained  the 
masculine  livery,  but  young  birds  moult  directly  into  a  plumage  approach- 
ing that  of  the  adult  male  (which  will  be  indicated  in  detail  farther  on), 
when  they  begin  in  August  to  shed  the  well-known  fluffy  'first  plumage.' 
with  its  greenish  and  ochreish  tints,  brownish  wing<overts,  etc. 

There  are,  Mr.  Allen  states,  instances  in  which  the  young  male  has 
been  taken  in  winter  in  the  female  plumage,  but  these,  I  think,  should  be 
regarded  hs  exceptional.  I  have  examined  very  carefully  the  two  large 
series  of  this  bird  (including  Mr.  Brewster's  occidentalis,  which,  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  hand,  may  be  'lumped'  with  trickas)  contained  in  the 
collection  of  the  National  Museum,  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Henshaw,  besided 
ten  or  a  dozen  other  specimens,  amounting  altogether  to  144  individuals, 
and  have  failed  to  find  a  single  winter  male  without  the  adult  black  and 
Hshy  markings.  But  I  did  5nil  three  spring  males  with  these  characters 
BO  imperfectly  developed  as  to  indicate,  probably,  that  the  birds  had  passed 
ihe  preceding  winter  in  the  plumage  of  the  female. 

The  changes  in  plumage  when  the  young  male  begins  his  first  moult, 
which  occurs  in  August,  in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  maybe  briefly 
summarized  as  follows  :~The  feathers  of  the  head  and  middle  of  the 
throat  appear  to  be  the  first  that  are  lost.  The  latter  are  replaced  by  yel- 
low ones  (not  so  bright,  however,  as  in  the  adult),  which  at  first  are  to  tie 
seen  in  linenr  blotches.  Those  of  the  head  give  place  to  a  new  set.  of  a 
fine  chocolate  brown  color,  shading  off  into  olivaceous  towards  the  nape  in 
most  birds,   in  some,  however,  extending  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
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upper  parts.  Befare  these  two  changes  »re  completed,  the  first  black 
feathers  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  niaxjllarj'  region,  and  Chej  grad- 
nally  spread  into  an  irregularly  shaped  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck.  Nearly  all  of  these  black  feathers  are  tipped  with  ash,  the  amount 
of  which  appears  to  vary  with  the  individual.  At  this  stage  the  black  is 
quite  similar  to  that  which  adorns  the  breast  of  G.  fkiladelpkia  ;  and  in 
this  plumage  the  bird  Is  the  one  described  by  Audubon  (Orn.  Biog.,  I, 
1832,  124,  pi.  J4)  as  Sylvlu  roscoe,  and  is  very  common  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  in  September.  The  next  step  in  Ibis  somewhat  pro- 
tracted change  begins  in  September,  when  the  black  feathers  make  their 
appearance  on  the  forehead  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  whence 
they  continue  (o  extend  until  the  area  usually  covered  with  black  is  at- 
tained ;  and  the  border  of  hoary  ash  now  appears  sharply  defined  againnt 
the  black  mask  and  the  greenish  olive  and  brown  of  the  rest  of  the  upper 
parts.  The  ashy  tips  to  the  black  feathers  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 
A  New  Orleans  specimen  (No.  90.665)  taken  November  u,  undoubtedly 
a  young  bird  of  the  year,  illustrates  this  phase  very  perfectly-  No.  2781, 
(Coll.  H.  W.  H.),  collected  November  i,  shows  a  stage  preceding  the 
last;  the  rioft  chocolate  brown  covers  the  whole  back  of  the  head,  and  the 
ashy  band,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  variable  character,  is  very  much 
restricted. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  of  the  144  specimens  examined  of  trickas 
and  occfdenlalis,  14  of  them  vrere young  August  and  autumnal  males  in 
various  transitional  stages  of  plumage,  and  there  are  none  of  them  taken 
later  Chan  August  10  which  do  not  show  some  traces  of  the  changes  above 
indicated.  There  is  another  peculiarity  of  young  fall  birds,  female  as 
well  as  male,  which  seems  to  be  very  constant,  first  pointed  out,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Professor  Baird  (Rev.  Am.  Bds.  1864,  221),  namely,  the  much 
tighter  color  of  the  bill  as  compared  with  spring  birds. 

During  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  the  writer  enjoyed  excellent  facili- 
ties for  observing  the  Yellow-throat  in  his  native  haunts.  A  favorite  col- 
lecting ground  was  an  old  forest- surrounded  field,  near  Ellicott  City, 
Md.,  through  the  centre  of  which  ran  a  brook  of  considerable  size,  whose 
banks  w;re  fringed  with  such  a  dense  and  luxuriant  growth  of  bushes  and 
tangled  vines  as  to  meet  over  the  middle  of  the  stream,  forming,  as  any 
-bird-man' knows,  a  paradise  for  Yellow-throats,  Chats,  and  other  thicket- 
loving  species.  On  three  or  four  different  occasions  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  I  penetrated  this  tunnel  of  verdure,  and  by  employing  the  well- 
known  'screeping'  device — making  a  noise-machine  out  of  the  back  of  the 
hand  and  the  lips — attracted  the  usual  mob  of  curious,  scolding,  and 
anxious  little  birds.  The  young  Yellow-throats  were  particularly  numer- 
ous in  these  excited  assemblages,  and  once  t  counted  seven  young  males 
with  the  incipient  black  masks,  and  two  young  females  in  sight  iit  the 
same  time,  the  most  distant  of  them  not  twenty  feet  from  the  spot  where 
I  was  sitting.  During  the  following  month  (September).  I  found  the 
young  males  in  the  transitional  plumage  quite  conimon  in  Kentucky, 
where  I  collected  a  good  deal. 
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There  U  one  Bpecimen  in  the  National  Museum  collection  thai  doubtless 
deserves  special  mention  in  this  connection.  The  label  thereof  reads  as 
follows : 

"66,643.  Geothlypis  trichas  ^ad.  No.  104.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Majr  n, 
1874.  J.  S.  Newberry,  M.  D.  Larj^e  testicles  stated  to  have  been  found. 
Given  to  Smithsonian  Institution  \>y  E.  Coues." 

Taken  by  itself  the  label  presents  nothing  remarkable,  but  tied  to  the 
leg  of  this  particular  bird  it  affords  us  one  of  those  by  no  means  uncommon 
ornithological  puzzles,  which,  in  the  language  of  Dundreary,  "no  fellow 
can  find  out."  The  bird  is  in  the  full  spring  plumage  of  K^z  female,  with- 
out a  single  trace  of  black  or  ash  about  the  head. — Charles  Wicklifpe 
Beckham,  Waskingtoii,  D.  C. 

UnseaBonable  Birds  on  Long  Island. — i.  Gkleoscoptes carolinenaia. — 
On  December  30, 18&1.  while  passing  along  one  of  the  streets  of  our  village 
—  Fort  Hamilton  —  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  bird  note,  familiar  yet 
strangely  out  of  place  at  that  season  —  none  other  than  the  character- 
istic cry  of  the  Catbird.  I  caught  sight  of  the  bird  a  moment  later,  hop- 
ping about  in  the  branches  of  a  lilac  bush  in  a  private  yard,  not  a  dozen 
feet  from  me,  Go  that  there  was  no  error  in  the  identification. 

1.  Otdema  perspicillata. —  During  a  week's  stay  at  Montauk  Point, 
from  July  15  to  July  31.  1883,  I  saw  on  several  occasions  a  flock  of  'Sea 
Coots'  floating  on  the  ocean  about  250  or  300  yards  from  shore.  To 
which  of  the  three  species  they  belonged  I  could  not  tell.  On  June  13, 
1884,  I  saw  a  flock  of  at  least  fifty  'Sea  Coots'  in  the  Lower  New  Vork 
Bay,  off  Coney  Island,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  determine  the 
species ;  but  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  while  sailing  in  Gravesend 
Bay,  about  two  miles  below  Fort  Hamilton,  we  came  upon  three  individ- 
uals of  O.  firfpicitlala.  We  ran  down  to  within  10  yards  of  them  be- 
fore they  took  wing,  but  as  the  gun  had  been  left  at  home,  in  deference 
to  the  ladies.  I  was  unable  to  secure  them. 

3.  Harelda  glacialia. —  While  yatching  in  North  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound,  on  July  i:,  13S4,  I  shot  a  line  male  'Old  Wife.'  The  bird 
was  apparently  well  and  uninjured,  and  was  swimming  about  in  a  lively 
manner  as  we  approached.  My  first  shot  either  missed  or  only  wounded 
it  slightly,  for  it  instantly  rose  and  was  flying  off  rapidly  when  I  killed  it 
with  my  second  barrel.  I  skinned  it.  and  could  not  find  any  marks  of 
old  wounds  or  other  injuries.  It  was  in  full  plumage  and  differed  from 
the  adults  usually  taken  in  this  latitude  by  the  greater  amount  of  orange 
brown  on  the  back  and  scapulars.  The  dark  zone  on  the  breast  was  also 
of  a  lighter  shade  than  usual. — Db  L.  Bbribr,  $3  Broad-way,.,  JVew  Tori 
City. 

Two  Additions  to  the  Texas  Avi-fauna. — I  have  taken  in  Cook  County, 
Texas,  the  following  ;  Syrttium  nebuloinm  alleni,  Tmrdua  fusctsceni  salici- 
tola. — G.  S.  Racsdalb,  GaimvilU,  Texas. 
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A  Partial  Albino  Hermit  Thrtwh  (Turdut  aonalaickka paltasii). —  I 
have  a  male  of  this  specie!  taken  in  thi»  vicioit/  October  37,  1885,  which 
has  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  back  light  graj.  Below  white,  the  fpots 
on  the  breast  being  falrlj' distinct.  Tail  and  the  primariei  and  second- 
aries &wn  color.— Jso.  H.  Saob,  Portland,  Conn. 

On  two  Abnormally  Colored  Specimens  of  the  Bluebird  {Sialia  sialii). 
— The  United  States  National  Museum  has,  through  the  generosity  of  their 
respective  collectors,  come  into  possession  of  two  adult  miilea  of  the  com- 
mon Bluebird  which  differ  so  much  from  the  normal  plumage  of  that  Epe- 
cies  as  to  be  worthy  of  special  description. 

No.  91,303,  i  ad.,  collected  at  Escanaba.  Mich..  June  6,  1883,  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Palmer,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  the  color  of  the  upper  parts  agreeing 
exactly  with  that  of  more  richly  colored  examples  in  the  normal  plumage 
(precisely  as  in  No.  63,366,  from  Massac  h  use  Its,  for  example*),  the  tint 
approaching  very  nearly  to  a  pure  ultramarine.  The  coloration  of  the  an- 
terior underparts,  however,  is  quite  abnormal,  all  of  the  cinnamon-colored 
feathers  of  the  breast,  etc.,  being  blue  beneath  the  surface,  the  feathers  of 
the  sides  of  the  breast  being  chiefly  or  entirely  blue,  the  latter  color  largely 
prevailing,  the  uniform  cinnamon  being  confined  to  the  middle  of  the 
breast  and  lower  central  portion  of  the  throat.  The  posterior  lower  parts 
are  white,  however,  as  in  true  sialic,  and  not  bluish,  as  in  mrnicana,  and 
Che  bill  is  stout  as  in  sialis,  the  measurements  being  quite  normal. t 

No.  107,118,  collected  in  Baltimore  Co.,  Maryland,  Marx:h  31,  18S5,  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Jennings,  of  Baltimore,  is  abnormal  only  in  the  color  of  the 
upper  parts,  which  are  of  a  very  rich  uniform  azure  blue,  almost  precisely 
the  same  shade  as  in  .5.  arctica,  but  even  rather  more  greenish  than  in 
many  examples  of  the  latter  species.  Viewed  in  a  particular  light,  many 
of  Che  feathers,  especially  the  rectrices  and  larger  scapulars,  show  very  reg- 
ular and  rather  distinct  darker  bars,  or  'water  marks.'  The  shade  of  blue 
is  quite  identical  with  that  of  the  S.  aturea,  tbe  color  being  rather  richer; 
but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  cinnamon-color  of  the  breast,  etc.,  is  as  in- 
tense as  in  any  specimen  of  normal  .S.  fialis,  and  not  of  that  pale  ochrey 
tint  always  characteristic  of  atmrea.  The  measurements  of  this  specimen 
are  as  follows:     Wing,  3.93;  tail,*. 70;  culmen,.6s;  tarsus,  .80. 

In  order  to  show  how  little  variation  there  is  in  this  species  according  to 
locality,  1  present  herewith  measurements  of  several  Florida  specimens 
(three  of  them  breeding  birds)  and  examples  from  extreme  northern  local- 
ities.     As  to  color,  it  may  be  remarked  that  none  of  the  Florida  exam- 

■  Many  ixamplei  of  .S.  mtiitoHa  are  not  appreciably  different  in  shade  of  blue  from 
the  richer  colored  specimens  of  ^.  sialii. 

t  [TTiere  is,  and  has  l>een  for  many  years,  a  specimen  of  Sialia  iialis  (No.  9105,  ft, 
Newlonville,  Mass.,  March  10, 1868,)  in  ihs  Museum  of  Comparaiivs  Zoology  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  specimen  here  described  by  Mr,  Ridgwny, 
the  whole  throat  being  blue,  and  all  the  cianamon-colored  feathers  of  (he  breast 
blue  twneath  the  surface,  the  blue  stiowing  prom  I  neatly  on  the  slightest  disarrange- 
ment of  the  (eatheis.— J.  A.  Allen,] 
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pies  in  the  National  Museum  collection  exceed  in  richness  of  coloration 
the  average  of  more  northern  specimens,  No.  63,366,  (Vom  Massachusetts, 
being,  in  fact,  more  intense  in  coloration  than  any  of  the  Florida  series. 
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Another  Black  Robin, — While  looking  at  the  hirds  in  an  aviarjr  in 
Somerville,  Maes.,  a  few  dajE  since,  I  noticed  an  American  Robin  as  dark 
as  a  Europeaji  Blackbird,  for  which  I  took  it  until  the  owner  informed 
me  that  it  whs  our  Robin  taken  from  the  nest,  in  lliis  neighborhood,  by 
himself.  He  told  me  that  Robins  thus  raised  in  confinement  were  often 
thus  colored.  Is  not  the  melanism  to  be  connected  with  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions to  which  the  bird  is  exposed?  The  aviary  is  built  like  a  green- 
house, with  one  side  (glass)  sloping  to  the  south.  It  has  no  artificial  heat 
therein,  yet  keeps  southern  birds  (as  Cardinal  Grosbeaks)  in  good  con- 
dition. The  Robins  get  no  worms  except  those  they  may  pick  up  in  the 
aviarj'. — Waltbr  Faxon,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Some  Additions  to  the  Avi-fauna  of  Colorado. — Mr.  Frank  M.  Drew,  in 
his  admirable  paper  'On  the  Vertical  Range  of  Birds  in  Colorado'  (Auk, 
Jan.,  1885),  malces  no  mention  of  the  following  species,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  they  are  new  to  Colorado.  The  notes  were  obtained  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony  and  the  writer. 

Spiiella  Bocialia.  Chipping  Sparrow. — On  May  14,  1SS2.  1  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  this  species.  Small  numbers  were  seen  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  during  the  migration.  1  did  not  see  any  more  until  May  19,  1884, 
when  they  were  abundant  on  the  Platte  River  and  congregated  in  large 
flocks. 

On  the  night  of  April  31,  of  the  past  spring  (1885),  we  had  the  heaviest 
fall  of  snow  of  the  season  at  Denver,  and  it  continued  to  fall  for  most  of 
the  forenoon  of  the  13d.  All  the  morning  I  had  noticed  a  number  of  small 
birds  flying  about  and  on  closer  enaminntion  they  proved  to  be  of  this 
species.     A  few  were  seen  off  and  on  until  May  13. 

Scolecophagus  carolinus.  Rusty  Blackbird, — In  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Anthony  is  a  pair  of  Rusty  Crackles  which  he  shot  I>ecember  17,  i833- 
They  were  in  a  piece  of  swampy  ground,  near  Denver,  and  were  the  only 

ColaptUB  auratuB  'hybriduB.'  'Hvbrid  Flicker.' — Specimens  of  this 
bird  are  not  uncommon  here.     Generally  seen  during  the  migrations. 

Symium  occidentaliB.  Spotted  Owl. — In  the  collection  of  Mr.  A-  W. 
Anthony  is  a  specimen  of  this  Owl,  which  he  shot  either  in  January  or 
February,  1881.  It  was  in  a  wet  marshy  place  grown  up  to  coarse  grass. 
The  bird  seemed  to  make  its  home  in  this  locality  for  some  time,  as  he 
says  he  flushed  it  from  the  grass  on  several  different  occasions  during  the 
winter,  before  he  succeeded  in  shooting  it.  On  corresponding  with  Mr. 
C.  E.  Aiken,  of  Colorado  Springs,  we  learn  that  he  has  taken  several  spec- 
imens which  he  refers  to  this  species. 

Glaucidium  gnom*.  Cal:fornia  Pigmv  Owl, — Tlie  earliest  specimen 
of  this  species  is  in  the  possessionofa  taxidermist  of  this  city,  who  informs 
us  that  it  was  found  dead  and  frozen  under  a  bank  on  Clear  Creek,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Denver,  Februarys,  '881.  In  July,  1884,  the  writer  was  camped 
on  Bear  Creek,  a  brawling  mountain  stream,  which  winds  its  way  through 
the  cation  of  the  same  name.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  list.  I  cro&sed  the 
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creek  and  commenced  climbing  Ihe  rugged  side  of  the  mountain,  everj" 
now  and  then  stopping  to  rest  and  listen  for  some  bird-note  to  guide  me. 
I  had  been  climbing  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  when,  on  turning  to  1oo1( 
bacli,  I  caw  a  small,  thick-set  bird,  having  the  appearance  of  an  Owl,  flying 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain  itome  distance  below  me.  As  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  I  expected  he  would  alight  near  by,  but  this  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  inclined  to  do,  but  kept  on  until  lost  to  sight  around  a  pro- 
jecting spur  of  the  mountain.  Following  in  his  line  of  flight,  1  was  soon 
attracted  by  the  chattering  of  some  Mountain  Chickadees,  and  on  approach- 
ing nearer  I  found  his  Owlship  in  the  tup  of  a  small  spruce  with  a  number 
of  small  birds  about  him.  On  shooting  it,  it  proved  to  be  of  this  species. 
I  was  unable  to  tell  Ihe  Bex  from  dissection,  but  owing  to  its  large  size  and 
coloration  1  believe  it  to  be  a  female.  The  nearest  settlement  which  can 
be  called  by  the  n.-ime  of  town,  was  Evergreen,  three  or  four  miles  distant. 

Nycticorax  nycticorax nsviuB.  Black-crowned  NightHrron. — In  the 
collection  of  the  Denver  High  School  is  a  specimen  of  this  Heron  which 
is  labelled  Fort  Collins.  Colorado.  May,  iS8j.     Sex  $. 

Two  more  specimens — an  adult  and  young  bird — are  in  the  poesession 
of  a  taxidermiiit  of  this  city,  who  informs  nie  that  they  \fere  shot  by  a 
ranchman  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  They  bear  no  label,  but  he  believes 
they  were  taken  either  in  the  year  l88i  or  1883. 

The  fourth  specimen  was  brought  to  me  May  li,  1885,  and  was  a  full 
plumaged  male  in  good  condition.  It  was  also  shot  by  a  ranchman,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Denver. 

CharadriuB  squatarola.  Black-bellied  Plovbr- — In  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Anthony  is  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  which  he  secured  in  the  market 
October  a,  188;.  The  game-dealer  said  it  was  brought  in  but  a  few 
minutes  before  he  purchased  it.  It  was  a  young  male,  very  fat,  and  was 
shot  on  a  smalt  lake  near  this  city. 

PhiloheU  minor.  American  Woodcock. — In  a  gun  store  in  Denver, 
Mr.  Anthony  found  a  mounted  specimen  of  the  Woodcock,  which  be 
learned  was  shot  on  August  iz,  1885. 

He  also  learned  that  a  second  specimen  had  been  shot  in  the  last  week 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  They  were  taken  almost  within  the  cily 
limits,  and  our  informer  stated  that  many  others  were  seen,  but  as  Gal- 
linago  delicala  Is  also  common  in  the  locality,  we  prefer  to  think  he  con- 
founded the  two  species. 

Phalacrocorax  dilophus.  Double-crkstbd  Cormorant.  —  About  the 
1st  of  November,  18S5,  one  of  our  daily  papers  mentioned  a  bird  called  a 
'  Surf  Coot,' which  was  on  exhibition  at  a  certain  restaurant  in  the  city. 
Mentioning  the  fact  to  Mr.  Anthony,  he  started  in  quest  of  information, 
only  to  learn  that  the  bird  had  been  sold  to  some  unknown  person.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  he  stumbled  upon  the  supposed  ■  Surf  Coot,'  in 
the  possession  of  an  amateur  collector,  and  on  examination  it  resolved 
itself  into  the  Double-crested  Cormorant.  We  understand  it  was  shot 
about  twenty  miles  from  Denver. 

LatuB   argeniatus    smithaonianus.     American   Herrino  Gull.  — A 
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young  bird  of  this  species  was  nhot  November  17,  1883,  »nd  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Anthony-  The  person  who  shot  the  bird  said  that  inanj' 
other  Gulls  were  seen,  but  whether  they  were  of  this  species  is  ques- 
tionable. It  was  shot  on  a  small  lake  a  few  miles  from  the  city— Horace 
G-  Smith,  Jr.,  Denver,  Col. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Revival  of  the  Sexual  Passion  in  Birds  in  Autumn. 
To  THH  Editors  of  The  hvK.:— 

Si'fs:  In  'The  Auk'  for  January  (p.  141),  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  speaks 
of  the  revival  of  the  sexual  passion  of  birds  in  autumn.  A  similar  oc- 
currence has  been  observed  here  for  two  or  three  years  past.  The  early 
■.vlnter  (November  and  December),  this  year  was  exceptionally  mild  in  this 
locality.  During  this  weather  the  English  Sparrows  were  seen  building 
their  nests  and  the  mole  birds  were  seen  hopping  about  the  females  with 
lowered  wings  and  acting  esactly  as  they  do  in  spring.  The  birds  were 
very  noisy  and  a  great  deal  of  fighting  occurred.  As  soon  as  cold  weather 
came  on  all  this  stopped  and  the  Sparrows  found  it  necessary  to  spend  alt 
iheir  time  in  securing  food. 

Respectfully,  Chas.  Kbelek. 

Milviauire,  1*7».,  January  29,  1886. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

The  Fish  Commission  Steamer  ■Albatross'  bailed  from  the  Washington 
Nnvvvard  February  [5,  for  a  cruise  among  the  Bahamas  and  other  islands 
in  the  West  Indies.  Among  the  islands  which  will  be  visited  is  Cat 
Island,  or  San  Salvador,  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus.  The 
•Albatross'  is  well  provided  with  trained  naiuralii.is  and  collectors,  of 
whom  Mr.  James  E.  Benedict,  Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  Mr.  W.  Nye,  and  Mr. 
Chas.  W.  Townsend  will  pay  special  attention  to  the  birds,  of  which  they 
are  prepared  to  make  a  judiciously  limited  and  selected  collection,  while  in 
no  case  will  they  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  any  local  species. 
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however  rare  or  limited  in  its  habitat.  The  almost  unparalleled  succesE 
of  the  naturalists  of  the  'Albatross'  last  year  on  the  island  of  Cozumel, 
where  they  discovered  no  less  than  19  new  birds,  argues  well  for  the  ex- 
ploration in  which  Ihey  are  now  engaged. 

The  Ridgwa/ Ornithological  Club  of  Chicago,  held  its  regularmonthly 
meetingon  Thursdaj' evening,  March  ti.  After  the  reading  oi  the  new 
constitution  and bj'-laws,  Mr,  G.  Frean  Morcom  exhibited  the  onljr  known 
specimen  of  Colinus  ridgviayi  lately  described  in  'The  Auk.'  Mr.  H.  K. 
Coale  read  a  poper  entitled  'Six  Days'  Ornithological  Research  in  St. 
Louis  Coitntv,  Mo.,  and  St.  Clair  County,  III.,'  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
skins  of  the  birds  collected. 

Thh  scientists  of  Indiana  organized,  on  December  19,  1885,  'The  Indiana 
Academy  of  Science.'  D.  S.Jordan,  M.  D,,  was  chosen  president,  j.  M. 
Coulter,  Ph.D.,  J.  P.  D.  John,  Ph.D.,  and  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Moore,  vice-presi- 
dents, Amos  W.  Butler,  seci-etflrv,  Prof.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  librarian.  Curators  were  appointed  in  several  depart- 
ments, Mr.  A.  W.  Butler  being  elected  to  that  of  Ornithology.  Mr,  Butter 
presented  a  paper  entitled  'The  Past  arid  Present  of  Indiana  Ornithology," 
giving  an  account  of  the  present  status  of  ornithological  study  in  that 
SUte. 

The  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  of  Cambridge  has  decided  to  issue  a 
quarto  series  of  ■Memoirs,'  to  be  published  at  irregular  intervals.  They 
will  consist  of  papers  too  long  for  insertion  in 'The  Auk,'  the  size  of  this 
journal  proving  inadequate  for  the  reception  of  the  larger  ornithological 
memoirs  offered  it.  The  lirst  Memoir  of  the  scries,  just  issued,  is  by  Mr. 
William  Brewster,  and  treats  of  the  general  subject  of  the  migration  of  birds, 
giving  also  a  detailed  account  of  the  author's  valuable  observations  made 
at  Point  Lepreaux,  N.  B.,   during  the  autumnal   migration  of  1885. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  concluding  numbers  of 
the  volume  on  birds  (Vol.  IV)  of 'ITie  Standard  Natural  History,' edited  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Kingslej-,  and  published  by  S.  E.  Cassino  and  Company  of  Bos- 
ton. The  volume  is  an  imperial  octavo  of  558  pages,  illustrated  with  15 
full-page  plates,  and  numerous  very  fine  cuts  in  the  text.  The  authors 
are  Mr,  W.  B.  Barrows,  who  has  furnished  the  part  treating  of  the  Birds 
of  Prey,  Mr.  Daniel  G,  Elliot,  who  has  written  the  part  relating  to  the 
Hummingbirds,  Dr.  J.  S.  Kingsley,  who  treats  of  the  Parrots,  and  Dr. 
L.  Stejneger,  who  is  the  author  of  the  remainder  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  work.  The  work  will  be  noticed  at  length  in  a  later  number  of  this 
journal. 

The  a.  O,  U.  Committee  on  Bird  Prct.-ction  continues  to  show  a  com- 
mendable degree  of  nclivitv, and  alrcadj-  its  influence  in  behalf  of  the  birds 
is  wide-spread  and  important.  It  being  evident  that  much  of  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  in  aid  of  the  milliner's  craft  is  due  to  though tles'^ness, 
and  the  apathy  of  the  public  as  to  the  enormous  magniludeof  this  de- 
struction, and  the  evil  con.sequences  that  must   re.sull    from    it,  the    Coti^- 
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laittee's  tirst  dut_>' seemed  to  be  to  diffuse  information  and.  awaken  pub- 
lic Eentiment.  Througli  the  kind  codperation  ol  the'editor  and  publisher 
of  'Science,'  and  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Gordon,  President  of  the  American 
Humane  Association,  they  have  bees  able  most  effectively  to  reach  the 
public.  A  supplement  of  eixleen  pages,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject, 
was  published  with  No.  i6o  of 'Science'  (February  26,  1886),  and  is  to 
be  republished  as  a  'separate,'  under  the  title  of  'Bulletin  No.  I'  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Bird  Protection,  in  an  edition  of  over  100,000 
copies,  the  first  instalment  of  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  will  be  distributed  judiciously  (mainly  through  the  cofiperation 
ofthe  American  Humane  Association)  throughout  the  land.  Copies  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Committee,  either  through  its  chairman  or 
any  of  the  members,  whose  addresses  are  as  follows;  Geo.  B.  Sennett, 
Chairman,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.  City;  E.  P.  Bicknell,  Secretary, 
P.O.  Box.  3958,  N.  Y.  City;J.  A.  Allen,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.  City; 
William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Montague  Chamberlain,  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick;  William  Butcher,  51  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City;  L.  S. 
Foster,  35  Pine  St.,  N.  Y.  City;  Col.  N.  S.  Gosb.  Topeka,  Kansas;  Geo. 
Bird  Grinnell,P.  O.  Box  3831,  N.  Y.  City;  Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.  City. 

A  POWERFUL  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  Bird  Protection  is  the  'Audi;boh 

Society,' recently  founded  by 'Forest  and  Stream,'  This  society  is  "an 
association  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds  and  their  eggs  ....  Its  mem- 
bership is  to  be  free  to  every  one  who  is  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
forwarding  the  objects  for  which  it  is  formed.  These  objects  shall  be  to 
prevent,  so  far  as  possible  (i)  the  killing  of  any  wild  birds  not  used  for 
food;  (2}  the  destruction  of  nests  or  eggs  of  any  wild  bird,  and  (3)  the 
wearing  of  feathers  as  ornaments  or  trimming  for  dress.  .  .  . 

"The  work  to  be  done  by  the  Audubon  Society  is  auiiliary  to  that 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  ofthe  American  Ornithologists'  Union; 
and  will  further  the  efforts  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee,  doing  detailduties 
to  which  they  cannot  attend.  Those  who  desire  to  join  the  Audubon 
Society,  established  on  the  basis  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  should 
send  their  names  at  once  to  the  Forest  and  Stream.  40  Park  Row,  New 
York." 

Recent  issues  of 'Forest  and  Stream'  give  ample  evidence  ofthe  hearty 
support  the  Audubon  Society  is  receiving  from  the  public,  the  widely  felt 
sympathy  in  its  work,  and  the  great  aid  it  is  already  rendering  in  this 
excellent  cause. 

The  a.  O-  U.  Code  and  Check-List  was  published  March  10,  It  forms 
a  volume  of  400  pages,  and  is  sold  at  a  price  so  low  as  barely  to  meet  the 
cost  of  publication.  The  Committee  having  the  work  in  hand  are  at  last 
through  with  what  proved  a  very  auduous  task,  which  they  spared  no 
pains  to  thoroughly  perform. 
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SOME  BIRDS  OF  ARIZONA. 

BY    EDGAR  A.    MEARNS. 

(Assistant  Sui^eon,  U.  S.  A.) 

Genus  Harporhynchus  Cabanis. 

Red-vented   Thrasher.     Harporhynchus   crissalis. 
Leconte's  Thrasher.     Harporhynchus  lecontei. 
Palmer's  Thrasher.     Harporhynchus  curvirostris  pal- 
meri. 
Bendire's  Thrasher.     Harporhynchus  bendirei. 

Professor  Coues  has  already  pointed  out  (Birds  of  the  Colo- 
rado Valley,  p.  6i ),  the  especial  interest  attaching  to  the  genus 
Harporhynchus^  as  represented  in  this  gener.il  region.  This 
genus,  he  slates,  "reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  Colorado 
Basin,  where  nearly  all  the  known  species  occur,  some  of  them  in 
abundance ;  while  several  of  them  are  entirely  confined,  so  far  as 
we  now  know,  to  this  rcgii)n.  As  much  can  be  said  of  no  other 
genus.  Harporhynchus  is,  in  fact,  the  leading  feature  of  the  Col- 
orado avifauna,  whether  we  consider  the  relative  number  of  spe- 
cies there  represented,  or  the  extremely  local  ('istribution  of  some 
of  them.  The  fringilline  genus  /'/>//o  otfers  much  the  same  case; 
and  tlicre  is  a  further  singular  parallelism  between  the  two.  Both 
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are  represented,  in  the  United  States  at  large,  by  a  single  species, 
heavily  and  even  richly  colored,  in  comparison  v^ith  the  pale  dull 
shades  of  the  numerous  species  or  races  of  the  Coloradan  region  : 
in  both  cases  there  are  species  restricted  to  this  Basin  ;  in  both, 
rounded  wings  shorter  than  the  graduated  tail,  large  strong  feet, 
and  terrestrial  habits  are  conspicuous  features  in  comparison  with 
their  respective  allies.  The  parallel  might  even  be  pushed  to  the 
length  of  recognizing  individual  species  of  one  genus  as  represent- 
atives of  those  of  the  other.  Pipilo  aberli  is  the  counterpart  of 
H.  crhsalis  and  several  others  are  almost  as  clearly  analogous." 

Although  highly  characteristic  of  the  Arizona  avifauna,  this 
genus  is  represented  over  (he  northeastern  half  of  the  Territory 
by  a  single  species  (/f.  crissalis),  and  that  of  local  distribution, 
avoiding  high  altitudes,  and  hence  absent  from  many  tat^e  areas  ; 
but  the  southwestern  half  of  Arizona,  in  greater  part  occupied  by 
open  desert  plains  extending  eastward  from  the  Colorado  River, 
is  inherited  by  all  of  the  four  species  above  named,  occurring  in 
greater  or  less  abundance.  Another  species  {"■  Harporhynchiis 
curvirostris  [ii«raj]")  is  attributed  to  Arizona  by  Dr.  Coues  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  'Check  List  of  North  American  Birds,' 
page  6 ;  but,  so  far  as  known,  typical  H.  curvirostris  is  limited, 
in  its  United  States  range,  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

All  of  the  Arizona  species  arc  of  comparatively  late  discovery, 
the  types  of  H.  crissalis  and  H.  lecontei,  originally  described  in 
1851  and  185S,  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Henry,  respectively, 
having  remained  unique  for  years;  while  N.  curvirostris  fial- 
meri  and  H.  ^eW/rfi  remained  undescribed  until  1S72  and  1S73, 
respectively.  None  of  the  species  became  at  all  well  known 
until  quite  recently;  but  during  the  past  few  years  much  has  been 
done  to  elucidate  their  life  histories  by  Captain  Bendire,  Dr. 
Palmer,  Messrs.  Henshaw,  Brewster,  Stephens,  and  others. 

I  have  embraced  the  present  opportunity,  when  giving  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  study  of  the  Arizona  Thnishers,  forwhich  I  hiive 
enjoyed  exceptionally  fine  opportunities  when  travelling  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  Territory  during  their  breeding  season,  to 
bring  together  the  scattered  literature,  and  present  something 
like  a  connected  account  of  each  species. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  as  a 
whole,  I  will  pause  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  spe- 
cies under  consideration.     All  agree  in  the  characters  of  an  elon- 
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gHted.  graduated  tail  of  somewhat  decurved  rectriceB,  and  short, 
rounded  wings ;  but  the  discrepancy  in  the  relative  size  and  form 
of  the  bill  and  extremities,  is  considerable.  However,  a  glance 
at  the  accompanying  table  of  comparative  dimensions  and  ratios, 
will  show  that  these  four  species  form  a  continuous  series  in  the 
order  named.  In  H.  crissalis  and  If.  lecontel,  the  elongation 
of  the  bill  and  tail  is  coincident  with  the  abbreviation  of  the  wings 
and  legs  ;  and  the  arcuation  and  slenderness  of  the  bill  is  exactly 
C9rrelated  to  its  attenuation,  H.  crissalis  having  the  longest, 
slenderest  and  most  arcuate  bill,  while  H.  hendirei  has  the  short- 
est, stoutest  and  straightest. 
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H.  crissalis  and  H.  redivivus  lecontei  are  remarkable  for 
their  plain,  unspotted  plumage  j  while  the  former  is  unique  in  the 
genus  in  producing  immaculate  eggs. 

H.  crissalis  is  an  inhabitant  of  wooded  hillsides,  rugged 
canons,  and  the  borders  of  streams  at  intermediate  altitudes ;  but 
the  other  species  are  found  in  low.  desert  plains,  spending  much 
time  among  the  cactuses. 


Harporhynchus  crissalis  Henry.    Red-vented  Thrasher. 

Toxonloma  crissalis  Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. -X,  May,  1858,  117  ("New 
Mexico"). 

Harforhynckus  ctUsalis  Baird,  Birde  N.  Am.  1858,  pp.  351,  923;  ed.  of 
i860,  pi.  82  (Mimberee  to  Rio  Grande,  N.  M.,  Henrj'j  Fort  Yuma,  Cal., 
Ives).— Hbnrv,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  XI,  iSjg,  p.  107.— Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  P- 
339  (critical)-— Baird,  Review  Am.  Biide,  1864,  pp.  47,353  ("Region  of 
the  Gila  River,  lo  Rocky  MU.').— Coitks,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  XVUI,  1866, 
p.  6s  (Arizona).— Cooper,  Am.  Nat.  Ill,  1869,  p.  473;  it.  Birde  Cal.  1, 
1870,  p.  18.  fig.— CouES,  Key,  1871,  p.  75  ("Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Colorado")  ;  ih.  Am.  Nat.  VI,  1871,  p.  370  (descr.  neel  and  eggs) ;  VII, 
i873,p.  3»8,  fig.  67.— Brewbr,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XVI,  May  21, 
1S73  (descr.  eggs,  taken  in  Arizona,  by  Capt.  Charles  Bendire).— Bd.  Br. 
Si  RiDGW.  N.Am.  BirdE,  I,  1874.  p.  47;  III,  1874,  p.  500  ("Region  of  the 
Gila  River,  to  Rocky  Mountains  ;  Southern  Utah"). — Yarrow  &  Hemsh. 
Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  p.  6.— Hhnsh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  p.  40  (Saint 
George,  Utah),  p.  97  (Arizona)  ;  I*.  List  Birds  Arizona,  187s,  p.  154;  ib. 
ZoBl.  Expl.  W.  100  Merid.  1876,  p.  158  (Arizona).— CouHS,  Birds  Col.  Val. 
1878,  p.  73,  fig.  13.— Stephhns,  Bull.  N.  O.  C.  Ill,  April,  1878,  p.  93 
(Gila  River  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  Arizona)— RiDGW.  Catal.  Birds  N. 
Am.<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Ill,  1880,  p.  167.— Brewst.  Bull.  N.  O.  C. 
VI,  1881,  p.  ^^,■,  VII,  i8Sj,  pp.  69,  74.— CouES,  Check  List  N.  Am.  Birds, 
,883,  p.  a6. 

Harporhynchus  crissales  Baird,  Ives's  Rep.  Colo.  Riv.  pt.  V,  1861,  p.6. 

Red-venied  Thrasher;  Henrys  Thrash;    Crissal  Thrasher,  Authore. 

HABrrAT- — New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Southern  Ulah,  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia in  the  Colorado  Valley,  and  probably  extending  southward  into  Sonora, 
Me:cico ;  absent  from  fcuch  portions  of  this  region  as  are  over  5000  feet  in 
altitude. 

Description.  — .^rfd/Zs  in  breeding  dress  (Nos.  4499,?  ad.,  February  18, 
18S6,  and  4S02,,J  ad.,  February  20,  1886,  Fort  Verde,  Arizona ;  E.  A.  M.), 
Above  nearly  uniform  ashy-brown;  below  a  paler  ehade  of  the  same 
but  clearer  ashy;  under  tall-coverts  and  crissum  chestnut-rufous,  this  color 
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fading  as  it  paseeE  forward  to  the  epigastrium  into  pale  msty-jrcllow ;  tibiie 
and  lining  of  wingE  washed  with  the  same.  Thechin,  middle  of  the  throat, 
maxillarj-  stripes  and  spotting  upon  cheeks  nearly  white.  There  are  nar- 
row blaclcish  stripes  upon  the  sides  of  the  throat,  cutting  olf  the  white 
maxillary  stripes  above  them.  The  outer  rectrices  have  conspicuously 
paler,  rusty  tips.  Under  plumage  lead-color.  Irides  brownish  straw-color. 
Bill,  blackish,  or  very  dark  neutral  tint.  Legs  and  feet  dusky  oliv 
brown;  claws  plumbeous-black. 
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Comparison  of  these  specimens  with  a  Tery  large  seriei  of  adults  taken 
at  all  seasons  shows  no  sexual  variation  whatever  in  the  plumage  and 
very  little  difference  in  size-  Winter  specimens  in  new  plumage  are  some- 
what darker,  while  summer  examples  become  much  bleached,  and  the 
plumage  worn  to  shreds,  the  iectrices  having  little  letl  but  their  shafb. 
About  a  dozen  of  the  specimens  before  me  are  more  or  less  strongi; 
washed  with  pale  rusty  jellow  upon  the  under  sur&ce. 

A  young HutliHg  {^0.7,0^,%,  June  16,  1884,  Fort  Verde,  Arizona ;  E. 
A.  M.))  in  which  the  quills  are  onlj' half  grown  out,  has  all  of  the  markings 
oftheadulL  The  throat,  black  stripe  below  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and 
under  tail-coverts  are  exactly  ae  in  adults;  and  the  general  plumage  differs 
onlj  in  having  a  redder,  rustier  tone,  most  pronounced  upon  the  auricu- 
lars,  upper  tail-coverts  and  tips  of  the  rectrlces.  The  abdomen  is  paler, 
almost  whitish.  Legs  more  plumbeous  than  in  adults.  This  slight  dis- 
crepancy in  coloration  is  seen  through  n  series  of  young  specimens  up  to 
the  period  of  the  autumnal  moult,  when  they  come  out  exactly  like  their 
parents  only  fresher  and  darker,  and  can  then  only  be  distinguished  from 
fully  adult  examples  in  fresh  plumage  by  anatomical  characters. 

DiMBHSiONS. — Male.  Length,  305;  alar  expanse,  336;  wing,  loo;  tail, 
143;  culmen  from  base,  38;  culmen  from  nostril,  30;  gape,  43 ;  tarsus,  34; 
middle  toe  and  claw,  30;  claw  alone,  8.  Female.  Length,  304;  alar  ex- 
panse, 317;  wing,  98;  tail,  141;  culmen  from  base,  38;  culmen  from  nostril, 
30;  gape,  41 ;  tarsus,  33:  middle  toe  and  claw,  30;  claw  atone,  8. 

Habits. — I  fli^t  met  this  Thrasher  on  March  24,  1884,  about 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Prescott,  when  riding  from  Fort  Whipple  to 
Fort  Verde,  Arizona.  When  we  left  Whipple  in  the  morning 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow ;  but  a  ride  of  a  few  miles, 
during  which  we  descended  several  hundred  feet,  brought  us  to 
a  changed  climate.  A  few  Crissal  Thrashers  were  then  occasion- 
ally noted  among  the  thickets  of  scrub  oak,  and  their  numbers 
increased  until  we  reached  the  Verde  Valley. 

The  Red-vented  Thrasher  is  abundant  all  over  the  Verde 
bottom  land,  preferring  mesquite  thickets  and  the  vicinage  of 
Streams.  One  of  the  first  traits  that  we  noticed  about  it  was  that 
it  possessed  a  song  of  very  remarkable  scope  and  sweetness,  hav- 
ing all  the  power  of  the  Mockingbird,  and  an  evenness  and  perfect 
modulation  which  that  bird  may  well  envy.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
birds  that  truly  sing ;  and  it  shares,  in  this  Territory,  tliis  rare  gift 
with  its  three  congeners — Bendire's,  Palmer's  and  Le  Conte's 
Thrashers.  It  is  no  warbler  of  pretty  ditties,  nor  yet  a  medley 
singer  like  the  Eastern  Thrasher  or  the  Mockingbird,  but  dis- 
courses pure,  natural  music  from  the  top  of  the  tallest  bushes, 
where  it  perches,  with  its  tail  hanging  down,  in  precisely  the 
same  attitude  as  the  Brown  Thrasher  of  the  East.     Its  season  of 
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song  is  more  protracted  than  that  of  any  other  species  with  which 
1  am  familiar.  Its  best  efTorts  are  put  forth  during  the  mating 
season,  in  February,  March,  and  April ;  but,  except  during  July 
and  August,  when  the  heat  becomes  intense  and  the  Thrasher's 
plumage  is  bleached  almost  to  whiteness,  and  worn  to  tattered 
shreds  amongst  the  thorny  chapparal  in  which  it  finds  food  and 
some  shelter  from  the  sun,  it  sings  commonly  throughout  the  year. 
The  warm  sunshine  of  a  winter's  day  suffices  to  bring  out  its  full 
song,  which  perchance  has  been  hushed  by  a  cold  snap  and  flurry 
of  snow.  At  first  come  a  few  notes  of  doubtful  confidence,  barely 
sufficing  to  remind  one  that  it  can  sing ;  then  a  thoughtful,  some- 
what  desultory  song,  till  the  power  of  the  tropical  sun  asserts 
itself,  or  the  genial  influence  of  its  mate  is  felt,  when  this  harmo- 
nious soliloquy  grows  into  a  serene  and  dignified  performance 
that  challenges  attention  and  excites  admiration.  The  Crissal 
Thrasher  ts  a  shy  bird,  and  only  sings  when  it  fancies  itself  secure 
&om  intrusions  upon  its  solitude ;  but,  about  ranches,  where  it 
associates  ^vith  man,  it  loses  some  of  its  wildness  and  becomes 
more  confident  and  trusting.  After  the  autumnal  moult,  when 
berries,  grapes,  and  other  acceptable  food  is  plentiful,  there  is  a 
distinct  revival  of  song  in  this  species.  It  has  no  loud  call-note 
like  the  other  species. 

It  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  Thrashers,  highly  terrestrial,  and  runs 
swiftly  upon  the  ground  from  one  bush  to  the  next,  often  jetting 
its  long  tail  upward.  It  mounts  to  the  bush-tops  to  sing  by  hop- 
ping from  branch  to  branch,  and  clambers  through  dense,  spiny 
brushwood  with  surprising  agility,  In  general  it  may  be  set 
down  as  a  shy  bird,  though  at  times  becoming  quite  familiar.  It 
makes  but  little  use  of  its  short,  rounded  wings  as  a  rule,  but  oc- 
casionally makes  long  fliglits  across  a  cafion  or  valley,  setting  its 
wings  and  soaring,  like  Gambel's  Qiiail. 

Before  the  end  of  April  young  birds  were  seen  that  were 
already  strong  on  the  wing  and  appeared  to  be  taking  care  of 
themselves,  showing  that  this  species  breeds  early.  As  is  the 
case  with  many  birds  of  this  warm  climate,  its  season  of  repro- 
duction is  unusually  extended.  I  did  not  find  its  nest  until  the  3d 
of  July,  when  one  was  found  in  a  patch  of  sage-brush,  built  in  a 
bush,  close  to  the  ground.  Its  presence  was  betrayed  by  the 
actions  of  the  male  bird.  The  female  was  sitting  upon  three 
eggs,  but  skulked  off  upon  the  ground,  among  the  bushes,  and 
was  immediately  lost  sight  of. 
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Another  nest  was  discovered  on  June  14,  in  an  isolaled  mcs- 
quite  grove.  It  was  placed  upon  a  horizontal  bough  of  a  large 
mesquite-bush  (Prosopis  [Algarohia]  glandulosa)^  where  it 
made  a  conspicuous  object,  owing  to  its  bulk  and  exposed  posi- 
tion. It  was  well  built  and  contained  two  eggs,  resembling  those 
of  the  Robin.  The  proprietors  of  this  nest  divided  their  attention 
between  the  care  of  their  nest  and  a  family  of  young  not  yet 
capable  of  shifting  for  themselves.  Two  days  later  this  nest  was 
taken  with  its  full  complement  of  four  egg&.  the  female  parent, 
and  a  pair  of  the  young  of  the  previous  brood.  The  plumage  of 
the  latter  is  fresh  and  soft,  contrasting  stiongly  with  the  worn 
and  faded  feathers  of  the  old  bird.  The  only  ditference  in  the 
dress  of  the  young  in  first  plumage  from  the  adult  consists  in 
the  much  darker  tail,  and  brighter  plumage  generally,  of  ihe 
young  bird.  If  any  tangible  differential  characters  can  be  assign- 
ed to  the  young,  they  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  tail 
and  colors  generally  are  darker  and  brighter,  the  markings  more 
distinct,  and  the  castaneous  of  the  underparts  nearly  confined  to 
the  tail-coverts  and  crissum,  instead  of  tingeing  the  abdomen  as  in 
adults.  The  irides,  in  birds  just  hatched,  are  whity-brown, 
gradually  becoming  paler,  and  finally  assuming  the  yellowish 
color,  which  never  hecumes  bright  yellow  even  in  adult  birds. 
The  tail  of  the  parent  exhibits  an  appearance  which  is  common 
at  this  season:  the  central  tail-featheis,  being  subjected  to  the 
effects  of  light  far  more  than  the  lateral  ones  which  they  cover 
and  protect  when  the  tail  is  closed,  are  bleached  to  pale  ashy- 
drab,  quite  different  from  the  outer  ones.  The  same  is  noted  in 
the  case  of  the  White-winged  Dove  {^Melopelta  leucoptera)  and 
other  species  in  this  land  of  perpetual  sunshine.  The  eggs  of 
this  set  are  elongated  oval  in  shape,  rather  pointed,  and  measure 
29  X  zo,  29  X  19.5.  30  X  zo,  and  28x20.5  mm.  respectively.  The 
nest  was  coarsely  made  of  heavy  twigs  without,  and  finer  vegeta- 
ble materials  within. 

The  nest  just  described,  and  another  containing  four  young 
about  a  week  old,  found  in  a  dense  haw-bush  a  couple  of  days 
later,  are  the  only  ones  that  I  have  examined  containing  so  lar|;e 
a  complement ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  three  is  the 
usual  number. 

For  several  months  succeeding  my  arrival  at  Fort  Verde,  I 
studied  the  ornls  of  the  Valley  without  the  aid  of  books,  and  had 
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in  hand  a  fine  suite  of  Red-vented  Thrashers  when  my  little 
library  arrived;  then  I  wiis  »!itonished,  on  turning  to  Dr.  Coues's 
'Birds  of  the  Colorado  Vutley,'  to  read  at  the  commencement  of 
his  account  of  this  species;  "I  have  never  seen  the  bird  alive." 
This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  possibility  of  a  common  spe- 
cies being  overlooked,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  distributional 
centre ;  for  I  have  repeatedly  found  it  but  a  few  miles  from  Fort 
Whipple  (but  at  considerably  lower  ultitude),  where  Dr.  Coues 
was  stationed  at  different  times;  and  at  Verde  the  species  is 
always  common,  and  nests  each  year  in  a  patcli  of  mesquite 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  quarters  he  occupied  when  Post 
Surgeon  here. 

On  February  18,  1886,  wishing  to  have  a  fresh  example  of  this 
species  in  hand  when  writing  its  description,  I  had  but  to  take 
my  gun  and  stroll  into  the  nearest  mesquite  thicket  and  shoot  a 
specimen,  which  proved  to  be  a  female.  When  skinning  it  the 
next  day,  I  suspected  that  it  had  already  oviposited  even  at  this 
early  date,  and  upon  dissecting  it  obtained  positive  proof  that  it 
had  laid  two  eggs.  The  next  morning  I  returned  to  the  place 
wliere  I  shot  the  specimen,  and  immediately  found  its  nest  in  the 
mesquite-bush  whence  it  was  first  flushed  two  days  before.  The 
male  parent  was  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  but  slipped  nimbly  to  the 
ground  and  ran  out  of  view  among  the  shrubbery,  and  was  only 
secured  after  several  visits  made  to  the  nest  during  the  day.  These 
specimens  being  in  perfect  plumage  were  selected  for  the  types 
of  the  foregoing  description.  During  the  thirty  days  preceding 
the  discoveiy  of  this  nest,  the  lowest  temperature  of  each  tWenty- 
four  hours,  taken  with  the  minimum  thermometer,  averaged  32° 
F.,  with  extremes  of  14°  and  42°  F,  ;  and  the  temperature  for  the 
same  period,  taken  with  the  maximum  thermometer,  averaged 
67°  F.,  with  extremes  of  75°  and  55°  F.  The  nest  was  saddled 
upon  the  fork  of  a  mesquite-buBh,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  part  supported  by  the  thorny  branches  of  a  neighboring  bush. 
It  rested  upon  a  pile  of  sticks,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  bristling 
array  of  spiny  'haw'  and  mesquite  twigs  of  moderate  size  ;  within 
this  barricade  the  nest  proper  was  placed  ;  it  is  bowl-shaped,  and. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  feathers,  composed  entirely  of  vege- 
table substances  very  neatly  felted  into  a  compact,  warm  neSt. 
The  principal  materials  are  fine  withered  grass,  stems  of  plants, 
and  shreddy  inner  bark.      Externally  it  measures   150  mm.  in 
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height  by  300  mm.  in  width  ;  the  internal  depth,  45  mm. ;  inter- 
nal diameter,  90  mm.  The  two  eg^s  are  uniform  bluish-green, 
darker  and  greener  than  specimens  that  have  been  in  my  cabinet 
nearly  two  years,  which  have  faded  to  a  bluish  tint  resembling  a 
Robin's  egg.  Thinking  that  the  green  color  might  be  measurably 
due  to  the  yellow  yolk  contained,  I  emptied  one  shell  of  its  con- 
.  tents,  after  which  it  appeared  to  be  even  clearer  greenish  thiin 
before.     The  eggs  measure  30X  2oand  29x20  mm.  respectively. 

Crissal  Thrashers  inhabit  by  preference  bushy  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  water  courses  in  the  lower  valleys,  but  range  upward 
upon  the  oak-clad  foothills  to  an  altitude  of  5000  feet,  or  in 
autumn  occasionally  even  a  little  higher.  The  Verde  Valley 
here  has  an  altitude  of  3,500  feet,  and  a  much  warmer  climate 
than  the  borderitig  mesas  apd  foothills,  which  in  winter  are  often 
deeply  covered  with  snow.  Although  they  may  be  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  snow  belt,  most  of  them  descend  into  the  warmer 
valleys  in  severely  cold  weather.  I  have  seen  numbers  of  them 
feeding  upon  the  bare  sand  upon  the  edge  of  the  Verde  River 
after  a  snowstorm.  Making  proper  allowance  for  their  being 
more  conspicuous  in  winter  on  account  of  the  absence  of  foliage, 
the  species  is  undoubtedly  far  more  plentiful  in  the  Verde  Valley 
during  the  winter  season  than  in  summer,  when  many  of  those 
which  winter  here  move  upward  into  the  zone  of  scrub  oaks,  in 
which  they  breed  in  abundance  wherever  they  can  find  water 
within  a  convenient  distance.  The  exodus  takes  place  tibont  the 
end  of  February,  after  which  the  species  becomes  comparatively 
scarce ;  and  by  the  middle  of  March  nearly  all  of  those  remain- 
ing are  settled  and  occupied  with  domestic  aflairs.  In  the  sur- 
rounding highlands  it  breeds  late  in  the  spring.  Nests  were  found 
upon  the  banks  of  Big  Bug  and  Ash  Creeks,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  5,000  feet,  which  contained  fresh  eggs  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Some  were  built  in  oak  bushes,  and  one  conspicu- 
ously located  in  a  swinging  grape-vine  six  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  Red-vented  Thrasher  is  omnivorous.  It  feeds  largely 
upon  berries  and  wild  grapes.  A  thorny  species  of  'haw'  is 
plentiful  along  the  Rio  Verde,  which  bears  an  abundance  of 
berries,  of  green,  red,  and  dark  glaucous-blue  colors,  according  to 
the  degree  of  maturity ;  upon  these  the  Thrashers  delight  to 
feed.     Insects  constitute  an  important  article  of  their  diet  at  all 
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I  found  this  Thrasher  tolerably  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Mojave  in  May,  upon  both  the  Arizona  and  Nevada  shores  of  the 
Colorado,  and  also  at  the  Needles  farther  down  the  River,  in 
California,  where  the  species  has  been  taken  as  far  south  as  Fort 
Yuma,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  River.  Near  the  Colora- 
do River,  at  the  mouth  of  Diamond  Creek,  it  was  found  later  in 
the  season;  but,  farther  east  along  the  Colorado  Canon,  I  did 
not  meet  with  it.  Even  in  the  deep,  warm  canon  of  Cataract 
Creek,  where  Mockingbirds  were  singing  in  November  long  after 
their  departure  from  the  Verde  Valley,  none  were  found.  Dr. 
Palmer  found  it  breeding  at  Saint  George,  in  Southern  Utah.  It 
is  very  abundant  in  the  Agua  Fria  Valley,  west  of  the  Rio  Verde, 
and  is  found  all  the  way  to  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the' 
Gila  River,  from  which  point  I  have  traced  it  as  far  eastward 
along  the  Gila  as  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos  River,  near  which 
many  were  heard  singing  among  the  dreary  sandhills  of  the 
Indian  Reservation,  and  thence  northward  through  Tonto  Basin. 
Others  have  found  it  along  the  Gila  in  New  Mexico ;  but  I  have 
only  noticed  it  farther  east,  about  Deming,  New  Mexico,  in  the 
dry  course  of  the  Mimbres  River,  near  the  point  where  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry  of  the  Army. 

Unlike  the  three  remaining  species,  it  is  rarely  found  in  desert 
country  away  from  streams.  When  crossing  the  hundred  miles 
of  desert  between  the  Gila  River  near  Maricopa  and  Tucson, 
it  was  not  positively  identified  once,  although  I  thought  I  saw 
one  near  Picacho  Station,  when  returning  in  May,  Along  the 
Santa  Cruz  and  Rillito  Rivers,  near  Tucson  and  Fort  Lowell, 
the  species  was  again  found  in  small  numbers,  and  was  abundant 
thence,  in  suitable  localities,  as  far  east  as  Bowie  Station,  where 
it  was  found  to  breed,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  foothills  of 
the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  where  I  found  a  nest  containing  two 
newly-hatched  young  and  an  e^  on  the  last  day  of  April.  The 
young  were  on  wing  in  the  dry  plain  of  San  Simon  Valley  below. 
From  the  abundance  of  this  species  there,  I  do  not  doubt  that  it 
ranges  southward  into  Mexico. 

Harporhynchus  lecontei.     Lbconte's  Thrasher. 

Toxostoma  lecontei  L.KWV..  Ann  N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  Sept.,  1851,  p.  109  (near 
Fort  Yuma).— Baird,  Stansbur^'e  Rep.  Eipl.  Gt.  Salt  i«ke,  Utah, 
1853,  p.  3*9  ("Gila  River"). 
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Harperkynckui  ttcontei  Bonap.,  Comptes  Rendus,  XXVIII,  1854,  p,  S7  i 
ib.  Notes  Orn.  DeUttre,  p.  39.— BxmD,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Rep.  1859,  Birdi, 
p.  12,  pi.  II.— Cooper,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  1861,  p.  I3i  (Mojave 
River,  Cat.)— Baird,  Review  Am.  Birds,  1864,  pp.  4;,  45a  ("Gila  River; 
Fort  Yuma").  Coubs,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  p.  65  (near  Fort  Mojave, 
Arizona). — Coofbr,  Am.  Nat  III,  1S69,  pp.  t88,  473. — Brbwst.  Bull. 
N.  O.  C.  v!,  1881,  pp.  66,  68  (5th  Epeciraen ;  taken  10  miles  northwreBt  of 
Phcenix,  Arizona).— Stephens,  ib.,  p.  66.— Brewst.  ib.,  VII,  i88a,  pp. 
7'>7S  (2  "P*"^-  taken  by  F.  Stephens  15  miles  W.  Maricopa,  Arizona).— 
Stephbms,  Auk,  I,  1884,  pp.  3SS-358  (Agua  Caliente,  Col.  Desert,  Cal.) ; 
ib..  Auk,  U,  1885,  pp.  239-131  (Sonora.  Mexico). 

Harporhynckui  Ucoatii  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  p.  350,  pi.  I;  ed.  of 
i860,  p.  350,  pi.  50  ("  Fort  Yuma,  Gila  River")  .—SCL.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p. 
339. — CooPBR,  Birds  Cal.  I,  1870,  p.  17,  fig.  (Fort  Yuma  to  Mojave  River, 
Cal.).— CouKS,  Ibis,  II,  1866,  p.  159.- Brkwst.  Auk,  II,  18S5,  p.  196 
(near  Port  Lobos,  Sonora,  Mex.). 

Harforhymckui  rtdivivus  lecomlei  Conts,  Key,  1872,  p,  75  ("only  two 
specimens  known."  Near  Fort  Yuma,  Leconlt ;  near  Fort  Mojave,  Coues). 
— CotiEB,  Am.  Nat.  VII,  1873,  p.  3»8.— Bd.,  Brew.,  Sl  Ridgw.  N.  Am. 
Birds,  I,  1874,  p.  44,  pi.  4,  fig.  3.— Hbheh.  List  Birds  Arizona,  1875,  p. 
154.— RlDGW.  Catal.  Birds  N,  Am.  <  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mue.  Ill,  1880, 
p.  167 ;  ib.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.  V,  p.  45. 

Harporkynckus  rtdivivus  Ucontii  Couks,  Check-List  N.  Am.  Birds, 
18S2,  p.  16;  ib.  Birds  Col.  Val.  1878,  p.  70,  fig.  13— Holterhopi'.  Bull. 
N.  O.  C.  VIII,  1883,  p.  48  (descr.  nest  and  eggs  from  Flowing  Wells, 
middle  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  Cal. — Cf.  Am.  Nat  for  March,  1881,  where 
this  'find'  is  first  described). 
Lecoitte's  Tkraiier,  Author*. 

Tuina  Tkrasiar,  Coubs,  Birds  Col.  Val.  1878,  p.  70. 
Description.— v4rfHi/ ij»  Spring  (No.  3857,  ?  ad.,  March  30,  iSSj,  6  m. 
N.  of  Maricopa,  Arizona:  E.  A.  M.;  No.  4010,  S  b<1-i  May  11,  18S5, 
between  Casa  Grande  and  Sweet  Water,  Arizona:  E.  A.  M.).  General 
color  above  pale  ashy-drab;  below  much  paler,  tinged  with  ochraceous. 
Chin  and  upper  part  of  throat,  white,  bordered  by  indistinct  dusky  sub- 
maxillary stripes.  Cheeks  and  maxtllie  whitish,  wilh  dusky  spotting.  The 
color  is  yellowish  white  in  the  median  line  below,  shading  very  gradually 
to  ocbraceous  upon  the  Qanks,  crissum,  and  under  tail-coverts.  The  old, 
faded  rectrices  are  brownish-drjb;  the  new  quills  clear  dark  fuhcous.  hav- 
ing ashy  tips  and  outer  webs  to  the  external  feathers.  The  concealed 
bases  of  the  feathers  are  plumbeous. 

Youug  i»  ferfecl  first  plumage  (No.  4009,  J.May  11,  18S5,  near  Caaa 
Grande,  Arizona :  E.  A.  M.).  Excepting  the  quills  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
the  coloring  is  scarcely  darker  than  in  adults  taken  at  the  same  season; 
and  new  quills  in  adults  are  quite  as  dark  us  the  fresh  ones  of  the  young. 
The  markings  are  the  same,  there  beirig  no  spotting  anywhere.  The  tone 
is  a  trifle  rustj*  upon  the  back;  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  light  red- 
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covertB  and  anal  region  are  paler.  The  tail  is  deep  fuscous,  inconspic- 
UDUsty  tipped  with  rusly-ash.  It  presents  the  following  dimensions ; 
Length,  378;  nlar  expanse,  319;  wing,  98;  tail,  is;;  culmen  (chord),  19; 
culmen,  measured  from  nostril,  11;  gape,  34;  tarnue,  33;  middle  toe  and 
its  claw,  30;  the  claw  alone,  8. 

A  comparison  of  five  adults  with  the  two  above  described  shows  some 
variation  in  the  shade  of  drab  above,  which  is  yellowish  in  the  palest 
specimens — those  taken  latest  in  the  season — and  grayish  in  those  in 
which  the  plumage  is  newer.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  under  plu- 
mage, which  in  one  specimen  Is  almost  white,  in  others  variously  tinged 
with  pale  ashy-drab  andochraceouB.  The  remiges  are  much  paler  than  the 
other  quills,  and  grayish.  Most  specimens  exhibit  a  pecloral  band  contrast- 
ing with  the  while  throat  and  pale  color  of  the  belly.  The  central  rectrices, 
which  appear  to  be  usually  moulted  last,  are  in  some  specimens  shortened 
and  abraded,  their  pale  drab  color  and  worn  condition  being  strikingly 
different  from  the  new  outer  feathers.  The  irides  are  reddish-hazet.  Bill 
plumbeous-black.  Tarsi  and  feet  varying  from  plumbeous-brown  to 
greenish-olive ;  claws  from  dusky  olive  to  plumbeous  black. 

Dimensions.  ^-Average  of  three  males:  Length,  254;  alar  expanse,  319; 
wing,  101 ;  tail,  132;  culmen  (chord),  31 ;  culmen  from  nostril,  24 ;  gape, 
36;  tarsus,  32 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  30:  its  claw  alone,  8.2;  graduation  of 
tail,  16.  Average  of  four  femules :  Length,  277;  alar  expanse.  312;  wing, 
97;  tail,  126;  culmen  (chord)  3);  culmen  from  nostril.  24;  gape,  36; 
tarsus, 31 ;  middletoe  and  claw,  39;  its  claw  alone,  8;  graduation  of  tail, 
•7- 

Historical  resume. — This  Thrasher  is  at  once  the  oldest  and 
least  known  species  of  the  genus  in  Arizona.  Originally  de- 
scribed by  George  N.  Lawrence  in  1851,  from  a  specimen  taken 
at  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Gila  River,  near  Fort  Yuma,  it  was  not 
again  met  with  by  naturalists  for  a  decade,  when  Dr.  Cooper 
added  it  to  the  avifauna  of  California,  stating  that  it  was  not  un- 
common in  certain  portions  of  the  route  between  the  Colorado 
Valley  and  the  coast  slope  of  California.  It  was  so  very  wild 
that  he  could  obtain  but  two  specimens.  He  found  an  empty 
nest  built  in  a  yucca,  similar  to  that  ni  H.  redivivus. 

In  1S65,  Dr.  Couestooka  fourth  specimen,  in  the  month  of 
September,  near  the  Colorado  River  above  Fort  Mojave.  The 
great  work  on  North  American  Birds,  by  Baird,  Brewer  and 
Ridgway,  treats  of  the  subspecies  lecontei  before  the  original 
species,  and  adds  nothing  to  previously  published  accounts. 

The  fifth  specimen  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Stephens,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1S80,  in  Central  Arizona,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Brewster. 
He  writes:  "I  took  this  specimen  ten  miles  north-west  of 
Phcenix.     The    locality    was  a   bushy  desert   with    large    cacti. 
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At  the  time,  it  was  singing  ill  a  similar  manner  to  H.  palmert, 
only  very  sweetly.  I  should  consider  them  excellent  songsters. 
They  do  not  mock  other  birds  and  the  song  is  unlike  that  of 
ff.  redivivus."  This  bird  and  another  seen  near  the  same  place 
were  the  only  ones  met  with  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  several  years' 
experience,  although  he  thrice  traversed  the  route  through  Cali- 
fornia where  Dr.  Cooper  found  it ;  but  he  afterwards  secured  two 
more,  on  July  5,  1881,  about  fitteen  miles  west  of  Maricopa, 
Arizona,  in  a  locality  which  he  describes  as  follows  :  "Near  the 
middle  of 'Forty-five-mile  Desert' between  Maricopa  Wells  and 
Gila  Bend.  No  cholla  or  other  cactuses  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, but  some  giant  cactuses  about  a  mile  away  in  the  hills ; 
a  few  mesquites  and  much  scattered  low  brush  in  the  vicinity; 
nearest  water  twenty  miles  away," 

The  iiest  and  eggs  of  this  rare  species  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
E.  Holterhoff,  Jr.,  in  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  in 
California,  at  a  station  called  Flowing  Wells,  and  described  in 
the  'American  Naturalist.'  Vol.  XV,  No  3,  March,  i88i. 

In  1S84,  Mr.  F.  Stephens  again  found  some  of  these  Thrashers 
in  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  about  the  end 
of  March,  and  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  species 
and  others  {cf.  Auk,  1,  pp.  353-358,  October,  18S4)  observed 
by  him  near  Agua  Caliente,  CulifornJa,  in  which  he  dwells  upon 
its  exceeding  wildncss,  notes  its  lengthy  breeding  season,  and 
describes  its  supposed  nest,  built  in  the  centre  of  a  cholla  cactus. 

The  only  extra-limita!  record  of  the  occurrence  of  Leconte's 
Thrasher  was  published  by  Mr.  William  Brewster,  in  'The  Auk' 
for  April,  1885,  p.  196;  and  his  notice  was  added  to  by  Mr. 
Stephens,*  who  took  the  specimens  about  fifteen  miles  inland 
from  Port  Lobos,  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  In  this  article  Mr. 
Brewster  mentions  "a  dozen  or  more"  specimens,  including  all 
of  those  collected  by  Mr.  Stephens,  as  having  passed  through  his 
bands.  Eight  specimeus  collected  ty  myself,  during  the  spring 
of  1885,  brings  the  number  of  known  specimens  up  to  about  two 

Habits:— Any  one  who  traverses  the  desert  between  Phoenix 
and  Maricopa  will  probably  catch  sight  of  at  least  one  of  these 
pallid    Thrashes,    but   may    consider    himself    fortunate    if    he 

■  Auk,  II,  Jalf,  1885,  pp.  399-^1. 
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captures  a  single  specimen.  It  was  in  this  uninviting  region  that 
I  first  saw  Leconte's  Thi-asher. 

The  ride  from  the  Gila  River  to  Maricopa,  on  March  30, 
1885,  wasthrough  a  desert,  bordered  by  distant  foothills,  along 
the  base  of  which  are  forests  of  giant  cacti,  some  of  which  were 
found  along  the  road.  A  sluice  of  the  Gila  was  crossed  a  few 
miles  from  the  river,  along  which  were  some  cottonwoods  and  a 
quantity  of  tul£  i^Scirptts)  and  cat-tails;  also  plenty  of  green 
grass,  in  which  Meadow  Larks,  and  Thrashers  of  some  species, 
were  singing,  the  latter  in  mesquites.  The  rest  of  the  country 
was  bare  of  grass,  sandy,  and  covered  with  scattered  sagebrush 
and  cacti  (^Opuniia,  Echinocereus,  Cereus,  and  £citKocacius), 
with  occasional  bare  areas  of  white  sand,  where  the  sun's  re- 
flection was  terrible.  A  rare  squirrel  (^Spermopkilus  tereticau- 
dus)  was  here  abundant ;  and  all  of  our  superfluous  energy  was 
expended  early  in  the  day,  which  was  intensely  hot,  in  capturing 
some  of  them.  As  we  rode  along  in  the  condition  of  stolid  in- 
difTerence  to  everything,  which  ensues  after  the  limit  of  human 
endurance  is  reached,  numberless  lizards  and  horned  loads  of 
varied  hues  sped  unheeded  from  our  trail,  until  the  orderly  riding 
behind  me  exclaimed:  "Doctor,  what  are  they!"  and  pointed 
with  his  carbine  to  a  pair  of  whitish  birds  upon  the  sand,  with 
their  tails  cocked  up  over  their  backs,  which  I  saw  at  a  glance 
were  Leconte's  Thrashers.  This  pair,  both  of  which  I  shot,  were 
the  only  ones  seen  that  day.  They  ran  and  hid  with  as  much 
agility  and  cunning  as  the  Chapparal  Cock.  As  I  pursued 
them,  some  targe  white  lizards  scuttled  into  their  holes  at  the 
side  of  a  sandy  arroyo,  which,  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  resembled 
the  Thrashers,  than  which  they  were  scarcely  more  fleet,  both 
running  before  me  with  great  speed,  and  disappearing  from  view. 
They  seldom  arose  from  the  ground,  and  then  only  skimmed  over 
the  brushwood  a  little  way,  and  then  ran  swiftly  on  la  zig-zags, 
amongst  the  bushes  and  cactuses.  They  were  secured  with 
great  trouble  and  exertion,  for  which  they  were  doubtless  the 
more  highly  prized.  The  female's  ovary  showed  that  four  eggs 
would  constitute  the  complement,  and  that  they  would  soon  have 
been  deposited. 

As  so  frequently  happens  when  once  the  ice  is  broken,  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Leconte's  Thrasher  grew  apace  after  this  intro- 
duction.    The  following  day  was  spent  at  Maricopa,    at  which 
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place  I  sincerely  trust  none  of  my  readers  may  be  required  to 
sojourn,  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  unless  it  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  some  of  these  wild  will-o'-the-wisps,  in  which 
case  they  could  scarcely  select  a  more  favorable  collecting  ground  ; 
but,  unless  more  fortunate  than  I  was,  their  toil  will  be  but  ill 
requited.  The  region  is  a  desert  waste  of  sand,  covered  in  places 
with  patches  of  sagebrush  and  groves  of  cholla  cactuses,  with  a 
few  mesquites  and  shrubs  scattered  along  the  dry  arroyos. 

I  left  camp  in  company  with  Dr.  Paul  Clendenin  in  the  early 
morning,  and  these  Thrashers  were  heard  singing  soon  after,  and 
were  hunted  until  we  were  completely  exhausted  from  following 
them,  but  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  our  tent  without  a  single 
specimen.  Perched  upon  a  mesquite-top,  one  would  sing  so 
loudly  that  it  could  be  distinctly  heard  for  more  than  a  mile, — 
long  before  it  could  be  seen  upon  the  open  plain,  and  it  was 
usually  off  to  another  more  distant  perch  about  the  time  that  we 
discovered  it.  As  the  day  advanced  and  the  scorching  sun  rose 
high  in  the  sky,  the  Thrashers  one  by  one  stopped  singing,  for- 
sook the  bare  mesquites,  and  ensconced  themselves  among  the 
sparse  brushwood  along  the  dry  water-courses,  where  we  sur- 
prised several  of  them ;  but  they  always  managed  to  retreat  so 
adroitly,  whether  by  running  among  the  bushes  or  flying  close 
to  the  eaith,  that  we  were  completely  baffled  at  each  attempt 
to  shoot  them.  When  flying  they  dropped  low  down,  and  per- 
formed a  part  of  each  flight  in  a  tortuous  course  under  cover  of 
the  sage  brush,  ascending  to  the  top  of  a  mesquite  like  a  Shrike. 
Their  flight  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  follow;  moreover  the 
singing  of  several  birds  in  difl^erent  directions  added  to  our  con- 
fusion and  diverted  our  attention. 

On  April  1  we  marched  from  Maricopa  to  Casa  Grande.  As 
before,  the  Thrashers  were  heard  singing  during  the  early  morn- 
ing. Their  song  is  remarkable  for  its  loud,  rich  tone,  and  is  at 
least  as  flue  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  genus.  Their  speed 
when  running  upon  the  ground  is  truly  wonderful.  A  pair  of 
them  were  running  upon  the  railroad,  and  for  a  little  way  kept 
ahead  of  our  trotting  horses  with  ease.  One  of  them  was  after- 
wards shot  upon  a  bush,  whence  its  mate  flew  out  at  the  report, 
and  was  brought  down  upon  flie  wing,  but  was  so  fleet  that  we 
were  uniible  to  catch  it.  Although  a  number  of  them  were  seen, 
and  every  eflbrt  made  to  secure  more  specimens,  only  one  was 
taken. 
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On  the  3d  of  April,  after  piissing  the  foot  of  Picacho  Peak — 
a  high  castellated  butte  to  the  right,  which  for  several  days 
had  been  a  prominent  landmark — we  rode  through  a  grove  of 
'sohuaras'  (Cereus  gtgattteus),  among  which  were  many 
arborescent  cacti,  in  wiiich  were  found  the  nests  of  nil  three  of 
the  desert  species  of  Thnisher.  That  of  H.  lecontei  was  built 
in  a  cholb  cactus  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  closely  resem- 
bles another,  to  be  presently  described.  It  contained  one  egg, 
having  a  ground-color  of  greenish-blue  of  a  deeper  hue  than  in 
H.  pahneri,  sparingly  spotted  all  over  with  brown  and  lavender, 
the  spots  largest  at  the  great  end,  where  they  tend  to  accumulate 
and  form  a  wreath  near  that  extremity.  It  measures  19  X  29 
mm.  This  \&  the  most  eastern  point  at  which  the  species  has 
yet  been  found. 

When  returning  over  this  route,  between  Casa  Grande  and 
Sweet  Water,  on  the  nth  of  May,  I  shot  a  young  Leconte's 
Thrasher;  and  when  near  Sweet  Water  took  a  pair  of  adults, 
ftnd  positively  identified  and  secured  their  nest  and  three  fresh 
e^s.  They  were  first  seen  in  the  bush  in  which  the  nest  was 
built,  but  flew  out  of  sight  when  approached.  After  examining 
the  nest,  I  concealed  myself  under  a  neighboring  mesquite,  in  a 
position  that  was  scarcely  tolerable,  on  account  of  the  burning 
heat  radiated  from  the  white  sand.  The  sharp  whit  of  the 
female  kept  me  apprised  of  her  whereabouts.  At  length,  when 
I  was  almost  roasted,  she  flew  into  the  mesquite  and  almost  im- 
mediately took  her  place  upon  the  eggs.  A  chirping  call  from 
me  quickly  brought  her  to  the  top  of  the  bush,  where  I  shot 
her.  With  the  male  the  case  was  different.  It  required  a  chase 
of  an  hour  to  secure  him,  and  he  would  certainly  have  escaped 
were  it  not  for  his  persistency  in  returning  to  the  nest  as  often  as 
lost  sight  of.  His  flight  was  often  low,  among  the  hushes,  and 
impossible  to  follow  with  the  eye  ;  but,  when  soaring  upward 
into  a  bush,  he  was  usually  detected.  The  sharplv  reiterated 
whit,  or  guit^  also  served  me  to  keep  track  of  him.  At 
length  I  winged  him  at  long  range  when  flying,  and  then  had  an 
exciting  chase  upon  the  ground,  shooting  at  him  as  I  ran.  His 
dexterity  in  running  and  hiding  among  the  scattered  greasewoods 
was  admirable.  This  nest  was  piaffed  in  a  mesquite,  at  a  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet.  It  rested  upon  a  fork  and  received  additional 
support  from  a  neighboring  branch.     It  was  composed  of  fine 
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grasses  and  weeds,  the  inner  nest  resting  upon  a  mass  of  large 
sticks,  loosely  placed.  The  nest-lining  was  of  grass  and  a  few 
feathers.  In  shape  the  eggs  are  an  elongated  oval,  tapering  toa 
point  at  the  small  end,  instead  of  being  rather  rounded  and  obtuse 
as  in  H.  palmeri.  Their  ground-color  is  greenish-blue,  somewhat 
deeper  than  in  the  egg  of  Palmer's  Thrasher.  One  has  large 
blotches  of  yellowish -brown  and  lavender  sparingly  scattered 
over  the  egg,  a  few  extending  nearly  to  the  small  extremity.  I9 
the  others  the  marks  are  of  the  same  colors,  but  reduced  to  fine 
spots,  quite  numerous,  and  confluent  near  the  great  end,  but 
scarcely  extending  to  the  opposite  extremity  at  all. 

Leconte's  Thrasher  was  seen  at  several  points  between  Casa 
Grande  and  Phoenix  during  May,  and  was  still  singing.  Upon 
the  desert  u  few  miles  north  of  Phmnix  I  took  a  mated  pair,  on 
the  14th,  in  very  nearly  the  same  locality  at  which  Mr.  Stephens 
captured  the  fifth  known  specimen,  in  1880.  At  this  place,  for 
the  first  and  only  time,  I  found  all  four  of  the  Arizona  Thrashers 
together. 


THE  NORTH   CAROLINA   MOUNTAINS  IN  WINTER. 

BY  CKABl.es   F.    BATCHELDER. 

Although  of  late  years  ornithologists  have  been  ransacking 
nearly  every  accessible  corner  of  this  continent,  they  have, 
strangely  enough,  neglected  the  mountain  region  of  the  Southern 
Alleglianies.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  impression  (hat  the 
birds  of  the  Atlantic  States  were  so  well  known  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  look  for  important  discoveries  there,  where  the  fathers  of 
our  science  had  done  their  work,  so  the  tide  has  been  setting  to 
the  newer  regions  of  the  West.  In  truth,  the  earlier  ornitholo- 
gists were  necessarily  far  from  thorough  in  their  explorations, 
and  there  have  remained  some  corners  of  the  field  in  which  they 
worked  where  there  is  yet  much  to  be  gleaned.  Such  is  the  case 
with  our  southern  mountains.  Magazine  writers  have  enlarged 
upon  the  beauties  of  their  scenerv,  geologists  and  botanists  have 
visited  them,  and  have  brought  to  light  many   interesting  discov- 
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eries,  but  to  the  ornithologist  It  has   remained  until  lately    iin 
unknown  land. 

Mr.  William  Brewster  has  the  credit  of  being  practically  the 
first  in  the  field,  and  his  hurried,  but  most  successful,  exploration 
of  the  region  last  season  has  at  length  given  us  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  summer  fauna.  Its  bird  life  at  other  seasons 
being  still  merely  a  subject  for  conjecture,  I  gladly  seized  an 
Opportunity  last  December  of  investigating  to  a  slight  extent  its 

In  the  last  number  of  'The  Auk'  Mr.  Brewster  has  given  such  an 
excellent  description  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  general  character  of  its  vegetation,  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  say  more  on  this  subject.  In  winter,  of  course, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Coniferae,  the  rhododendrons,  laurel, 
and  a  few  smaller  shrubs,  the  woods  are  leafless.  The  weather 
during  my  stay  was  with  few  exceptions  all  that  could  be  wished, 
cloudless  skies  and  an  equable  temperature  being  the  rule.  It 
was  cold  enough  for  the  ground  to  freeze  hard  almost  every  night, 
but  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  converted  the  surface  into  mud 
again  in  the  daytime.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  beautiful 
weather  were  several  cold  blustering  days  with  snow,  a  few 
flakes  floating  in  the  air,  or  even  a  fall  of  a  few  inches  upon  the 
ground.  In  almost  every  winter  storm  the  higher  mountains  are 
whitened  with  snow,  while  at  the  same  time  in  the  valleys  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  raining.  The  mean  temperature  in  December 
at  Asheville  (elevation  3250  ft.)  is  stated  to  be  37°  F. 

My  first  stay  wiis  at  Asheville,  and  my  observations  here  were 
made  chiefly  between  December  10  and  19  inclusive.  Much  of  the 
country  about  the  town  is  under  cultivation  ;  corn  and  tobacco 
being  the  principal  crops  of  the  small  farms  which  occupy  the 
low  ground  along  the  rivers  or  lie  nestled  in  the  sheltered 
♦coves'  between  the  hills. 

About  these  farms,  and  in  the  thickets  that  border  them  or 
fringe  the  streamlets  which  take  their  rise  in  nearly  everv  cove, 
I  was  sure  to  find  some  birds.  Prominent  among  them  were  the 
Snowbirds  {Junco  hyemalis)  in  straggling  flocks  of  ten  or 
twenty.  With  them  were  often  to  he  found  Field  Sparrows. 
Grass  Finches,  and  Song  Sparrows,  though  in  smaller  numbers, 
and  occasionally  two  or  three  White-throated  Sparrows.  Gold- 
finches, or  Bluebirds  were  to  be  seen  in  the  company.     One  or 
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two  Cardinals,  or  a  Towhee,  sometimes  joined  their  ranks,  prob- 
ably not  because  they  found  such  society  especially  congenial,  but 
rather  influenced  by  that  gregarious  spirit  that  seems  more  or  less 
to  possess  all  birds  at  this  seasom  and  I  fancy  they  did  not  stay 
long  with  them.  Indeed,  all  these  species  often  showed  a  dis- 
position to  separate  from  each  other,  and,  hound  together  as  they 
were,  chiefly  by  community  of  tastes  in  the  matter  of  food,  the 
make-up  of  the  flocks  was  constantly  changing. 

Another  conspicuous  bird  about  these  farms  was  the  Carolina 
Wren.  In  the  thickets  along  the  little  streams  it  was  to  be  seen 
dodging  back  and  forth  ;  often  the  first  intimation  of  its  presence 
was  a  hit  of  its  song,  or  a  vigorons  scolding  when  its  aflfairs  went 
wrong  in  any  way. 

Most  of  the  land  that  is  not  farmed  is  covered  with  hard  woods, 
oaks  predominating,  though  there  are  some  large  tracts  of  pine 
woods  {Pirtus  inofs  and  P.  rigida),  especially  on  the  hills.  In 
these  hard  woods  Tufted  Titmice  were  generally  to  be  found, 
usually  in  small  parties  of  half  a  dozen  or  so,  and  frequently  a  few 
Carolina  Chickadees  with  them.  White-bellied  Nuthatches  and 
an  occasional  Woodpecker — the  Downy  was  far  the  commonest 
species — were  the  only  other  birds  sure  to  be  found  in  these  woods, 
though  various  others  strayed  into  them  occasionally,  the  Juncos 
perhaps  the  most  frequently.  Indeed  these  were  ubiquitous,  for 
though  their  favorite  feeding-grounds  were  in  the  deserted  com- 
flelds  and  other  open  places,  yet  they  were  often  to  be  seen  here, 
■  and  in  the  pine  woods  as  well.  The  Carolina  Chickadees  and 
Tufted  Tits  also  frequented  the  pines,  which  were  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  Golden-crowned  Kinglets.  They  were  often  in  com- 
pany with  the  Titmice,  though  quite  as  apt  to  wander  about  by 
themselves  in  little  parties  of  four  or  five,  family  parties  perhaps, 
but  whether  they  had  come  from  northern  homes  to  winter 
here,  or  had  only  retreated  from  the  neighboring  mountain  tops 
to  the  shelter  of  the  valleys,  was  a  puzzling  question,  and  one 
that  arose  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Kinglets,  but  in  that  of 
others  also  of  the  winter  visitors.  In  the  pine  woods  I  one  day 
saw  two  Blue  Jays,  and  I  mention  it  because  it  was  the  only  time 
I  saw  them  outside  of  the  town.  In  the  town  they  were  every- 
where to  be  heard  and  seen,  about  the  houses  and  in  the  gardens, 
where  they  were  the  most  characteristic  bird,  the  only  others  to 
dispute    their    territory  being  a  few  Tufted  Tits  and  Carolina 
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Chickadees  in  the  shade  trees  about  the  houses,  and  an  occasional 
Bewick's  Wren  in  the  gardens.  The  latter  were  far  from 
abundant,  almost  all  apparently  seetcing  a  warmer  climate  for  the 
winter.  A  small  colony  of  House  Sparrows  that  had  established 
themselves  in  the  town  a  year  or  more  ago  had  not  yet  become 
numerous  enough  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  natives. 

Two  species  I  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Asheville  that  are 
not  known  to  occur  in  this  region  in  summer.  They  are  the 
Hermit  Thrush  and  the  Meadow  Lark.  Theformer  I  saw  singly 
two  or  three  times;  the  latter  was  common  in  suitable  places  in 
small  flocks,  and  I  saw  a  single  bird  one  day  in  a  small  field  in 
the  middle  of  the  town. 

From  December  20  to  24  I  stayed  at  Patton'e  at  the  foot  of  the 
Black  Mountain  range,  a  house  well  known  to  tourists  who 
ascend  Mt.  Mitchell.  It  is  near  the  head  of  Swannanoa  Creek, 
the  north  fork  of  the  Swannanoa  River,  and  is  closely  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  mountains,  the  loffy  summits  of  the  Black  itself, 
and  nearer  Big  Cra^y  and  other  outlying  spurs  of  the  main 
range.  While  I  was  here  I  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  any  of 
the  high  summits  of  the  range,  but  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  one 
fine  morning  exploring  the  balsam  growth  that  covers  the  tops 
and  higher  flanks  of  the  mountains.  My  only  reward  for  this 
search  was  a  flitting  glimpse  of  a  Junco,  whether  y.  hyemalis  or 
y.  h.  carolintnsis  I  could  not  decide,  and  though  the  day  and 
place  seemed  favorable  for  birds,  this  was  the  only  feathered 
creature  to  be  found  in  the  apparently  tenantless  woods. 

The  hard  woods  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  at  their  base 
were  not  without  birds.  White-bellied  Nuthatches  and  Downy 
Woodpeckers  were  to  be  seen  on  the  giant  chestnuts  and  oaks, 
and  once  I  met  a  couple  of  Pileated  Woodpeckers  that  were  mak- 
ing the  forest  resound  with  their  cries  and  their  noisy  tapping. 
Carolina  Chickadees  in  small  flocks  wandered  through  the  woods, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  two  or  three  Tufted  Tits  and  a 
Nuthatch  or  a  Creeper  or  two,  and  with  them  often  several" 
Golden-crowned  Kinglets.  The  only  other  bird  of  especial  in- 
terest was  a  solitary  Raven  that  flew,  hoarsely  croaking,  high 
overhead. 

About  some  cornfields  that  occupied  the  scanty  level  stretches 
near  the  creek,  and  clung  to  the  steep  sides  of  some  of  the  lower 
hills,  there  were  some  Song  Sparrows  and  a  few  Field  Sparrows, 
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Goldfinches,  and  one  or  two  White-throated  Sparrows.  But  in 
these  fields  and  in  the  hardwoods  bordering  them,  far  outnumber- 
ing all  the  other  birds,  were  fiocks  of  Juncoe,  and  to  them  I  de- 
voted most  of  my  attention,  for  I  found  that  the  flocks  contained 
not  only  funco  hyetnalis,  which  'was  common  about  Ashevi lie, 
but  also  ^.  h.  caroliitensis, — a  bird  I  had  searched  for  there 
in  vain.  The  flocks  seemed  to  consist  about  equally  of  the  two 
races,  though  it  was  difficult  to  form  exact  estimates  as  to  their 
relative  numbers,  for  at  a  distance  the  birds  are  not  easy  fo  distin- 
guish, and  they  were  too  wild  for  much  close  inspection.  The 
y,  hyemalis  were  if  anything  the  shyer  of  the  two  ;  indeed  they 
were  much  wilder  than  I  have  found  them  in  New  England,  even 
at  the  same  season.  Except  in  this  respect  I  noticed  nothing  in 
the  habits  of  y.  h.  carolinensis  that  difiered  from  those  of  our 
Northern  Juncos. 

On  my  return  from  Patton's  to  AshevJIle  I  spent  dne  afternoon, 
December  24,  at  Black  Mountain  Station  on  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad.  It  is  in  the  valley  of  tiie  Swannanoa  River, 
bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  north  by  the 
outlyingspursof  the  Black.  I  found  no  yunco  h.  carolinensis 
here,  though  y.  ^^ema/t;  were  plenty.  No  particularly  interest- 
ing birds  were  met  with  here  except  a  Robin,  the  only  ona  I  ob- 
served in  the  whole  region,  tbough  I  heard  of  others  being  seen. 
From  several  informants  I  learn  that  a  few  are  seen  in  winter  in 
the  valleys,  hut  they  are  never  common  at  this  season. 

December  28  I  went  to  Balsam  Gap,  some  thirty  miles  to  the 
west  of  Ashevillc,  where  I  remained  about  a  week.  At  this  point 
the  Ducktown  branch  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad 
crosses  the  high  range  of  the  Balsam  Mountains.  The  elevation 
of  the  Gap  itself  is  about  thirty-four  hundred  feet,  while  a  number 
of  the  neighboring  summits  are  over  six  thousand  feet  above  the 

About  the  farms  and  in  the  hard  woods  here  I  found  chiefly  the 
Siime  species  as  around  Asheville  and  at  Patton's.  The  flocks  of 
Juncos  here,  as  at  Patton's,  contained  both  y.  hyemalis  and  y.  k. 
carolinensis.,  the  latter  apparently  the  more  numerous.  I  noticed 
nothing  new  as  to  their  habits,  though  I  spent  much  time  watch- 
ing them.  Their  distribution  in  winter  as  compared  with  that  of 
y.  hyemalis\%  worth  noting.  They  desert  the  exposed  summits 
and  the  higher  wind-swept  slopes  of  the  mountahn,  ^mdxongre- 
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gate  in  the  fields  and  open  places  below,  but  apparently  never  go 
farther  from  their  homes  than  they  are  compelled  to.  I  found 
them  abundant  at  the  base  of  the  Balsam  Mountains,  and  of  the 
Black,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad  near  Asheville,  I 
did  not  find  one,  and  even  at  Black  Mountain  Station,  not  half  a 
dozen  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Black,  Hooked  for  them  in  vain. 
Junco  Ayemalis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  everywhere,  at  the  foot 
of  the  higher  mountains  in  company  with  its  Southern  cousins, 
and  in  the  lower  open  valleys  as  well. 

Another  bird  that  does  not  apparently  stray  far  from  its  native 
mountains  is  the  Winter  Wren.  I  did  not  meet  with  it  at  all  at 
Asheville,  but  found  a  few  at  Balsam  Gap.  Here  it  seemed  to 
find  the  rhododendron  thickets  as  attractive  as  brush  heaps  or 
fallen  trees,  and  but  for  its  fondness  for  tliem,  might  perhaps  have 
seemed  more  common.  The  only  specimen  obtained  does  no^ 
differ  from  itorthern  ones. 

A  careful  examination  of  my  series  of  twenty-six  specimens  of 
yunco  hyemalis  carolinensts  confirms  the  opinion  I  formed  in 
the  field,  that  this  bird,  recently  described"  by  Mr,  Brewster,  is 
at  least  a  very  distinct  race.  Geographical  considerations,  ho w> 
ever,  lead  us  to  expect  that  it  will  not  prove  to  be  specifically  dis- 
tinct.. My  specimens  in  the  autumn  plumage  differ  remarkably 
little  from  Mr.  Brewster's  series  of  six  spring  birds  which  he  has 
kindly  lent  me  for  comparison.  The  former  are  slightly  paler 
and  bluer  on  the  back  and  head,  and  the  wings  and  tail  are  a  dull 
black  with  a  slight  plumbeous  tinge  instead  of  a  brownish  shade  as 
in  the  spring  birds.  My  females  are  not  so  deeply  colored  as  the 
males,  and  their  backs  are  tinged  with  brown,  of  which  color  the 
males  hiive  little  or  none.  Most  of  the  females  have,  too,  a  slight 
brownish  tinge  on  the  flanks.  These  sexual  difl'erences,  however, 
are  not  great,  very  slight  indeed  compared  to  those  of  7- Ayewa/w, 
The  color  of  the  iris,  noted  in  twenty-five  iiidtvidualN.  was  a  warm 
reddish  brown.  The  color  of  the  bill,  which  I  noted  carefully  in 
twenty-five  fVesh  specimens,  varies  slightly  in  a  few  cases.  With 
no  well  marked  exception,  the  bill  was  of  a  light  bluish  horn 
color,  the  tip,  and  a  streak  over  each  nostril,  being  dark  brown- 
ish. These  dark  markings  varied  in  extent,  and  there  was  in 
some  cases  a  slight  pinkish  tinge  near  the  gonys.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  bill  is  colored  much  ns  in  y.  hyemalis^ — except 

■Auk,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  loa. 
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that  its  general  tint  is  bluish  instead  of  pinkish  or  yellow.  The 
feet,  with  little  variation,  were  grayish  brown,  die  toes  being  con- 
siderably darker  than  the  tarsus.  The  average  measurements  in 
centimetres,  taken  from  the  dried  skins,  of  fifteen  males  are: 
wing,  8.00;  tail,  7.05;  cultnen,  1.12;  tarsus,  z.17;  of  eight 
females:  wing,  7.52  ;  tail,  6.67  ;  culmen,  t.13  ;  tarsus,  2.12.* 

A  trip  to  the  top  of  Jones's  Knob,  one  of  the  high  summits 
of  the  Balsam  range  (elevation,  6223  feet),  December  30,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  spend  several  hours  in  the  heavy  balsam 
growtl)  that  covers  the  higher  parts  of  this  range.  There  ■were 
few  birds  here,  however;  a  small  flock  of  Black-capped  Chicka- 
dees and  a  Brown  Creeper  were  the  only  ones  seen.  Along  the 
lower  pdge  of  the  balsams  RufTed  Grouse  were  not  uncommon, 
some  half  a  dozen  were  flushed.  Their  favorite  resorts  are  the 
'old  fields.'  These  are  large  open  spaces  high  up  on  the  moun- 
tains, which,  owing  doubtless  to  their  barren  soil,  bear  only  a 
scattered  growth  of  bushes  and  low  trees,  and  have  much  the  look 
of  abandoned  fields.  The  Grouse  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
these  places,  for  among  the  balsams,  even  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  I  found  their  tracks  in  the  snow  that  lies  unmelted  in 
the  thick  shude  of  these  dark  forests.  In  coloring  they  differ 
little  from  birds  from  Northeastern  Virginia,  and  are  of  the  ex- 
treme form  of  B.  umbellus  farthest  removed  from  the  northern 
B.  u.  togata. 

Some  more  Black-capped  Chickadees  were  brought  me  two 
days  later,  shot  from  a  flock  of  about  twenty  in  the  balsams. 
From  what  lean  leiirn  I  do  not  think  they  ever  go  out  of  these 
woods.  With  them  I  received  a  Hairy  Woodpecker  {^Dryolatts 
villosus)  also  shot  in  the  balsams,  and  as  it  happened  I  shot  one 
of  the  southern  race  (Z>,  villosus  auduhoni)  the  same  day  in  the 
valley  below,  among  a  hard-wood  growth  at  an  elevation  of  about 
thirty-three  hundred  feet. 

The  Black-capped  Chickadees,  of  which  I  have  a  series  of  thir- 
teen, differ  but  slightly  from  the  northern  representatives  of  the 
spucies.  They  average  a  little  smaller,  and  show  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  form  of  the  bill,  but  unless  there  may  be  difierences 
in  plumage  not  observable  at  this  season,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
iiiifficiently  unlike  to  warrant  separation,  in  spite  of  their  isolated 
situation. 

■  Average  of  seven  specimens. 
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L  have  tried  to  give  some  idea  of  the  cliaracteristicB  of  the 
winter  fauna  of  the  mountains,  of  which  hitherto  we  have  known 
nothing.  I  only  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  investigate  it  more 
thoroughly,  but  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  region 
will  be  better  known,  and  the  results  of  long -continued  observa- 
tions, at  various  points  and  at  all  seasons,  will  give  definite  knowl- 
edge of  its  birds  in  the  place  of  idle  conjecture, 

I  add  a  list  of  the  birds  noted  during  my  Ktay.  I  do  not  include 
initaome  species  —  such  as  the  Wild  Turkey,  Woodcock,  and 
several  birds  of  prey  —  of  whose  occurrence  in  winter  I  have  sat- 
isfactory evidence,  but  which  did  not  happen  to  come  under  my 
personal  observation. 


.  Merultt  migraloria. 

.  Turdus  aonalasckka  fallasi. 

.  Sialia  tialis. 

.  Ragulm  salrapa. 

.  Parui  atricafillus. 

.  Parus  carolinensis. 

.  Parua  bicolor. 

.  Sitta  carolinensis. 

.  CertMia  familiaril  american. 

.  Tkryothorus  ludovtciantts. 

.  Tkryotkorus  bevitcki. 

.  Troglodyti 

,  Dendroica  coronata. 

.  Sfiinua  tristis. 

■  Poocat*!  graminttis. 
,  Zonalrickia  albicollt 

■  Spiitlla  pusil/a. 
.  JuttCg  kytmalis. 
.  yunco  kytmalis  caro- 

■  Mtlospita  fttsciattt. 


lis. 


.  Pipilo  erytkropktkalmHs. 

.  Cardinalis  cardinalis. 

■  Passir  demeiticHS. 
.  Stumella  magna. 

.  Cyanociita  cristata. 

■  Corvus  corax  siHrnatHS. 
.  Corvns  americanus. 

Sayornis  pbabe. 

.  Ceopklaas  pileatuf. 

.  Dryobates pubesceMt. 

.  Dryobates  villosus. 

.  Dryobatcs  viltosus  audiiboni. 

.  Metanerpes  erythrocepkalas. 

.  Cotaptes  asratas, 

.  Megaseops  asio. 

.  Catkartes  aura. 

,  Boaasa  umbellus. 
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LIST  OF  BIRDS   FOUND  IN  ROANE  COUNTY,  TEN- 

NESSEE,  DURING  APRIL,   18S4,   AND  MARCH 

AND   APRIL,    1885.' 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  FOX,  M.  D. 

Most  of  the  following  notes  were  Liken  at  Rockwood,  a  small 
mining  town  situated  at  ihe  base  of  the  Cumberland  Ridge,  and 
six  miles  from  the  Tennessee  River.  The  town  is  on  the  line  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  about  70  miles  northeast  of 
Chattanooga.  The  elevation  of  the  town  itself  is  about  seven 
hundred  feet,  and  that  of  the  ridge  back  of  it  about  two  thousand 
feet.  The  spring  of  1885  was  decidedly  later  than  that  of  1884, 
but  there  was  no  very  marked  diflerence  in  the  time  of  arrival  of 
the  migratory  birds.  This  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete, 
but  only  gives  such  species  as  were  fully  identified.  Mr.  R. 
Ridgway  has  kindly  made  the  nomenclature  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  unpublished  'Check-List'  of  the  American  Ornitho- 
logists' Union,  t 

*i.  TurduB  mustelinuB. — First  seen  April  it),  18S4,  and  April  11,  1885- 
Rather  common. 

2.    Tardus  usiulatua  swainsoni.— Only  once  seen,  April  16, 1885. 

'3.  Turdus  aonalaichkte  pallasi. — Rather  common  during  March  and 
early  April.  Last  seen  April  24.  13S4,  and  April  15,  1S85.  In  Bong  March 
16,  1885. 

•4.  Merula  raigratoria. — Abundant  in  large  floclta  during  March.  Com- 
mon until  the  middle  of  April,  1SS4.  but  scarce  alter  first  of  April.  :S85. 
The  flocks  keep  entirely  in  Ihe  woods  until  the  last  of  March.  Building 
April  7,  18S4. 

J.     Mimus  polyglottos. — Only  once  seen,  April  6,  1885. 

'6.  Galeoscoptes  carolinenais. — First  seen  April  16,  1884.  and  April  11, 
1S85.     Reported  April  i,   1885.     Very  common  later  in  the  month. 

•7.  Harporhynchus  rufus. — First  seen  April  5,  1884,  and  April  7,  1885. 
Common  alter  those  datee. 

•8.  Sialia  sialis. — Very  common  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  March; 
after  that  less  so.     Building  March  i6,  1885,  and  April  5,  1884. 

■  [The  present  list  is  one  of  special  importance  as  being  i\t£fint  pertaining  10  (he 
birds  of  Tennessee  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  With  the  eiception  of  (he  lew 
not  marked  with  an  asterisk  (prefined  to  the  number),  the  species  are  verified  by 
s]>ecimena  in  the  National  Museum  collecliun,  which  have  been  kindly  presented  by 
Dt.  Fox.— R.  RIDGWAV,] 

t  [This  paper,  it  should  be  staled,  was  received  before  (he  publication  of  the  A.  U. 
U.  Check-Lisl.  and  thus,  while  conforming  to  ii  in  nomenclalure,  as  explained,  doei 
not  follow  its  arrangement. — Edd.] 
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'9.  PoUoptU*  ccerulea. — Found  during  the  whole  of  ApHt,  18S4.  First 
seen  April  4,  1885.     Common  ifler  that  date. 

•10.  Regulua  calendula. —On I;  once  seen,  April  3,  1884.  In  1S85.  first 
Been  March  31,  and  common  until  ApHI  11.     In  song  April  20,  1885. 

■it.  Regulus  satrapa. — Not  met  with  in  April,  :8S4.  but  rather  com- 
mon in  18S5.     Last  Been  April  15. 

*ia.  ParuB  bicolor. — Fa irij  common  both  years.  Building  April  t6, 
1884. 

*i3.    Paius  carolineiiBiB, — Very  cotntnon  both  yean. 

•14.    Sitta  carolinensia. — Rather  common.    Building  March  30,  18S5. 

'15.  Certhia  familiaris  americana. — Rather  common  during  March  and 
early  April,     Laet  seen  April  8.  18S4,  and  April  15,  i83j. 

•16.     Thryothorua  ludovicianus. — Common,  especially  in  the  village. 

'17.  Tbryothonu  bewiclui. — Only  once  seen;  a  male  shot  from  a 
fence  at  the  side  oT  a  road,  April  6,  iSSj. 

*i8.     Troglodyte!    hiemalis. — Single  individuals  »een  April  3  and   5, 

1884,  and  March  4,11,  and  27,  and  April  4  and  13,  1885.     The  last  seen  wan 
on  the  low  lands  near  the  Tennessee  River. 

'19.     Anthua    penailvanicus. — Not    seen    in    1884,    but    common    in 
meadows  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  March,  1885. 
*30.     Mniotilta  vaiia.— First  seen  April  6,  18841  March  31,  1885.    Soon 

■31.     CompsothlypiB  americana. — First  seen  April  14,   1884;   April  10, 

1885.  Not  common. 

*]i.  HelmitheruB  vermivorua, — Not  common.  A  male  taken  April 
24,  18S4,  and  another  April  17,  1885.  Three  or  four  were  seen  April  16, 
1885. 

33.  Dendroica  KBtiva. — First  seen  April  17.  1884,  and  April  16.  t885. 
Rather  common  on  the  lower  lands.     Building  April  21,  1885. 

'14.  Dendroica  cotonata. — Only  once  seen  in  1884  (April  3).  First 
seen  March  17,  1885.     Common  near  Tennessee  River  until  last  of  April. 

'!$■  Dendroica  blackbumlB. — First  seen  April  16,  1884,  and  April  16, 
1S85.     Several  seen  later.     All  were  males. 

36.  Dendroica dominlca  albilora. — Only  met  with  twice;  April  18  and 
22,  1884. 

'37.  Dendroica  virena. — Common  during  April,  1884  and  1885.  First 
seen  March  31,  iSSj. 

*i8.  Dendroica  vigoraii. — Not  seen  during  April,  18S4,  nor  1S85.  First 
seen  March  13,  1885,  and  last  seen  March  28.  1S85.  My  notes  for  latter 
date  say  "very  common  in  song." 

•29.  Dendroica  discolor. — First  seen  April  16,  1884,  and  April  15,  1885. 
Common. 

*3o.  SeiuruB  aurocapilluB. — Twice  seen ;  a  female  taken  April  15,  1884, 
and  one  seen  April  !6,  1885. 

31.  Seiurus  motacilla. — First  seen  March  Ji,  18S5;  rather  common 
after  April  1,  of  that  year.  Not  met  with  until  April  12,  1884.  ''Singing 
while  on  the  wing"  April  17,  1884. 
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'33.     Geothlypis  fbrmoaa. — First  seen  April  19,  1884.     Notci 

1884,  and  not  met  with  in  1885. 
*33.     Geothlypis  trichoB.— First  seen  April  17,  :384,  and  April  2 

Rather  common. 

•34.  IcteriB  virenB.— Not  seen  in  18S4.  First  seen  April  »3,  1885. 
Rather  common. 

•35-  Sylvania  mitiaW.— First  seen  April  16,  1884,  and  April  13,  1885. 
Quite  common  in  1SS4,  but  scarce  in  1885. 

'36.  Setophaga  ruticilla. — First  seen  April  16,  1884  (males);  April  14, 
1884  (females),  and  April  15,  1885  (males).     Common. 

•37.     Viieo  olivaceus.— First  s.cen  April   16,   1884,  and  April  2 
Common  in  1884,  but  rather  scarce  in  1885. 

■'33.     Vireo llavifrons, — First  seen   April   24,   1SS4,  and  April   1 
Very  common  on  April  15,  1885. 

•39.  Vireo  solitariua. — Not  seen  in  1884,  and  but  twice  observed  in 
i8Ss  (April  IS  and  .7). 

•40.     Vireo   novebonicensis. — First  seen  April  15,   1884,  and  April  6, 

1885.  Very  common  hy  middle  of  April,  1885.     in  song  on  arrival. 

'41.  LaniuB  ludovicianus. — Not  seen  [n  1884.  Two  females  taken 
March  18  and  JO,  18S5. 

41.  Pro|;ne  subis. — First  seen  March  30,  1885.  Common  in  the  village 
during  April  of  both  years. 

43.  Pelrochelidon  lunifrooa. — Once  seen  on  April  13,  1884.  Not  seen 
in  ISSS. 

44.  Chelidon  eiythrogaBter.— First  seen  April  17,  1884,  and  April  9, 
1SS5.     Not  very  common. 

*4j.  Tachycineta  bicotor, — Not  common.  Seen  April  i,  18S4,  and  a 
few  during  April,  iSSs. 

'46.  Stelgidopteryz  serripennis. — First  seen  April  16,  1884,  and  April 
4.  TS83.  Thi^  was  the  commonest  of  the  Swallows,  and  was  abundant 
near  the  river. 

•47.  Piranga  erythTomelaB. — Two  malet..  April  19  and  14.  18S4,  and 
two  males  and  one  female  April  j6,  18S5. 

48.  Piranga  rubra.— One  male,  April  24,  1884,  and  another  in  song 
April  ly.  1N85- 

'49.  Carpodac us  purpura UB. — Not  seen  in  1884.  First  seen  March  28, 
1885:  "feeding  on  partly  opened  buds  of  the  maple;.."  Small  flocks  seen 
afterwards, 

*5o.  Spinas  triBtis.— Common  in  flocks  both  years.  Some  of  the  males 
were  in  full  spring  plumage  by  April^,  i88,i. 

*5i.  PooceBteB  gramineus. — Not  ».een  in  1884.  Common  during  March, 
18S5.  and  last  seen  April  17,  iHSa. 

*;j.  Ammodramus  Bandwichensis  savanna. — Not  seen  in  1884.  First 
noted  March  18.  [8S5.     Very  common  on  low  ground. 

*53.  Ammodramus  savannarum  passerinus. — Twice  taken,  a  male  on 
March  24.  and  a  female  on  April  17,  1885.     No  others  seen. 

*.^4.  Ammodramus  henslowi. — Twice  taken,  a  mate  on  March  23,  and 
a  female  on  April  :6,  1SS5.     No  others  seen. 
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•55.  ZonotrichU  alblcoIUs— Common  in  April,  1884.  In  1885,  first 
seen  March  13.  Common  after  that  date,  but  most  so  during  first  two 
weeks  in  April. 

'56.  Spizella  pusilla. — Very  abundant  in  Hocks  until  the  middle  of 
April,  1884;  also  during  March  to  middle  of  April,  1885.  Found  in  scat- 
tered pairs  during  the  rest  of  the  month. 

*57-  Spiiella  soci^is. — Abundant  in  large  flocks  during  April,  iSSf. 
and  April,  1885,  but  not  common  during  March,  1S85. 

•58.  Junco  hyeniali*.~Abundant  during  March,  1S85.  Scattered  flocks 
remained  until  the  middle  of  April.  Last  seen  April  16,1884.  »nd  April 
IS.  '88s. 

*59.  PeucKa  KStivalis  bacbnumi. — Twice  seen  during  1884.  Both 
were  males  and  were  taken  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  April  3  and  5.  In  1885 
I  did  not  meet  wtlh  this  species  until  April  14.  when  two  were  shot  in  an 
open  pine  grove  near  the  base  of  the  ridge.  Five  others  were  afterwards 
taken  within  a  radius  of  fifty  feet.  They  were  very  difficult  to  flush,  but 
when  once  flushed  they  flew  directly  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  pines 
and  were  easily  shot.  Only  a  single  individual  was  met  with  away  from 
this  locality. 

*6o.  Melospiia  georgiana. — Not  seen  during  :8S4.  In  18S5,  first  seen 
March  19.     Very  abundant  in  marshy  fields  until  the  first  of  April,  then 

•61,  MelospiM  foKiata.— Only  once  seen,  April  1,  1884.  Very  com- 
mon during  March,  1885.     Not  seen  after  April  17.  1885. 

*62.  Paaaerella  iliaca. — Not  seen  during  1884.  Last  seen  March  18. 
iSSj.     Not  common. 

•63.     Passer  domesticua.— Not  common.   A  few  each  year  in  the  village. 

•64.     Pipilo  erythrophthalmua. — Common  both  years. 

♦65.     Cardinalis  cardinalis, — Very  common  both  years. 
66.     Paaaerina  cyanea.— Two  males  seen  April  24,  188.!;, 

•67.     Molothrus  ater.— Not  neen  in  18S4.     A  few  April,  1885.     Not  com- 

•68.  AgelaiuB  phaniceUB. — Common  in  flocks  mined  with  ^uiscali, 
both  years. 

■69.     Stumella  magna. — Common  in  flocks  both  years. 

70.  Icterua  apurius.— A  male  seen  April  ij,  and  a  female  April  a6, 
iSSs- 

71.  Icterus  galbula.  -First  seen  April  16,  18S4.  and  April  21,  1885. 
Common. 

*72.     Scotecophagus  carolinus. — Two  taken,  and  another  seen  April  iS. 
1885. 
*73'     QuiscaluB  quiacula.* — Common,  especially  during  April,  1885. 

•[The  series  of  Crackles  collected  by  Dr.  Foi  are  of  eilrema  interesl,  as  showing 
that  Q.  fuiiatia  i)  Ihe  prevailing  form  in  Eastern  Tennessee — the  only  portion  of  the 
country  west  of  (he  Alleghsnies  from  which  1  liavo  ever  seen  specimens.  The  series 
obtained  by  Dr.  Fox  includes  nine  examples  of  Q.  i/uiicula  and  two  of  y.  antits.  not 
one  of  ihem  Iwing  inlermediale  between  these  two  very  strongly  chnracierized  races,  if 
nol  .pccin.-H.  R.] 
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*74.  Quiscaliu  qulscnla  Kneus. — Out  of  eleven  Grackles  procured  but 
two  were  of  this  variety. 

75.  CorvuB  americanUB. — Quite  common. 

76.  Corvua  coraz  sinuBtut— Seen  April  17,  1884,  and  Mftrchai,  1885, 
■77.     Cyanocitta  cristata. — Common  both  years. 

•78-     Tytannua  tyrannua. — First  seen  April  17, 1884,  and  April  17,1885. 

•79.  Myiarctiua  crinitus. — One  taken  April  n,  1884,  and  one  taken  and 
another  seen  April  15.  1885. 

*8o.  Sayomis  phmbe. — Very  common  both  years.  Building  April  10, 
1885.     Nest  and  five  eggs  found  April  19,  1SS4- 

81.     ContopUB  virens. — A  single  specimen  seen  April  j6,  1884. 
%i.     TrochiluB  colubria.— First  seen  April  19,  1884,  and  April  17,  1885, 
Common. 

83.  ChKtUTB  pelagica. — First  seen  April  17,  1884,  and  April  17,  18S5. 

84.  AntroatomUB  carolinensis? — An  individual  of  this  genus  was  seen 
April  15,  tSSs-  From  size  and  color  it  was  thought  to  be  of  this  species. 
None  were  heard  either  year. 

85.  Chordeilea  virginlanus. — First  seen  April  16,  1884.  Not  seen  dur- 
ing 1885. 

•86,     Dryobates  villosua  audubonii. — A  few  each  year. 

"87.     Dryobates  pubeeceuB. — Very  common. 

■S3.  Dryobatea  borealir— Rare.  Three  seen  April  10,  1S84,  two  of 
which,  a  male  and  female.  I  succeeded  in  shooting.  It  vras  not  met  with 
again  until  April  u,  1885,  when  I  shot  a  solitary  male,  about  six  mites 
from  the  place  where  I  found  the  former  ones. 

•89.     Sphyrapicua  varius.— Not  very  common;  taken  both  years. 

•90.     Ceopbleeus  pileatuB. — Not  very  common ;  taken  both  years. 

•91.  MelanerpeB  carolinua.— Not  seen  in  1884.  Rather  common  in  1885, 
most  so  during  April. 

91.     Melanerpes  erythrocephaluB. — One  adult  seen  March  9,  1S85. 

•93.  Colaptes  auratuB. — Very  common.  They  kept  with  the  flocks  of 
Robins  {Meruia  migrntoria)  during  March  and  early  April. 

94.  Ceryle  alcyon. — Fairly  common  on  the  larger  streams. 

95.  MegaKOps  aaio. — Two  reported  shot  in  the  village.     Not  seen. 

96.  Falco  sparveriua. — A  few  seen ;  not  common. 

97.  PandioQ  haliaStua  carolinenaiB. — One  seen  April  a,  1884. 

98.  Cathaftea  aura.— Very  common. 

99.  Catharista  atrata.— Several  smalt  flocks  seen. 

•100.  Zenaidura  macroura. — Very  common.     'Cooing' April  9,  1885. 

101.  Meleagris  gallopavo. — Still  quite  common  in  the  mountains. 

lo:.  Bonasa  umbellua. — Rather  common  in  the  mountains. 

103.  ColinuB  virginianua.— Very  common. 

104.  Ardea  vires cens.— First  seen  April  18.  1884,  and  April  j6,  1885. 
loj.  NycticoraK  nycticorai  nKvius.-One  April  34.  1885. 

*io6.     Agialitia  vocifeniB.— Not  seen  in  1884.     In  1885  Rrst  seen  March 
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3,  and  was  abundant  until  the  first  of  April.     A  eingle  individual.  April 
33.  1885. 

107.     PhUohela  minor— A  few  during  March,  1885. 

•108.     Q«Ilinap>  delicatn.— Not  seen  in  18S+,     First  seen  March  6,   1885, 
and  last  seen  April  7.     Abundant. 

*io9.     Tetanus  soliiariua.— A  few  in  April,  18S4,  and  April,  1885- 

1 10.  Actitis  maculariua.— First  seen  April,  17,  :3S4,  and  April  15, 1885. 
Not  common. 

111.  Fulica  americana.— One  found  dead,  April  33,  1884. 
113.     Branta  canadensis. — One  flock,  March  3,  1885- 

113.  Anaa  discors.— Common  in  April,  1885. 

114.  Aix  sponsa.— One  pair,  April  4,  18S5. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  WESTERN  MANITOBA. 


f  ERNEST  E.  T.  SKTON. 


( CoKcludtd from  f.  f;6.) 


130.  TrocbUuB  colubris.  Ruby-throatbd  Hl'mmikgbirh. — Not  ob- 
served by  me  in  any  p.irt  of  the  Assiniboine  Valley,  though  given  as 
"occasional  at  Qii'Appelle"  ;  "specimens  seen  on  Red  Deer  River,  August 
16,  1881 ,"  and  tolerably  common  along  the  Red  River. 

131.  Milvulus  forficatus.  Scibbor-tailed  Flycatcher. .^Accidental. 
One  found  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Nash  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  October,  18S4.  (See 
Auk,  April,  1885,  p.  3l8.) 

133.  Tyrannua  tyrannua.  Kingbird. — Very  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent all  over.  Very  common  throughout  the  Winnipegoosis  region.  Ar- 
rives May  341  departs  August  30. 

133.  MyiaichuB  crinitua.  Crbsted  Flycatcher. — Vcrv  rare  summer 
resident  about  Winnipeg.  Not  taken  in  Assiniboine  region,  though  I 
believe  I  have  several  times  heard  it  near  the  Big  Plain.  Taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Macoun  at  Lake  Manitoba,  June  17,  t8Si. 

134.  Sayomis  phcebe.  Phcebb.  Pcwee. — A  singlepair reportedfrom 
Winnipeg  by  Mr.  Hlne,      Not  examined  by  me. 

135.  Contopus  borealis.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. — Abundant  sum- 
mer resident  at  Duck  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Winnipeg; 
probably  all  over.     Rare  on  Red  Deer  River  and  Porcupine  Mountain. 

136.  Contopus  virens.  Wood  Pewee. — Tolerably  common  summer 
resident,  probably  all  over;  noted  at  Pembina  (Cones).  Winnipeg.  Por- 
tage la  Prairie.  Big  Plain,  and  Duck  Mountain. 

137.  Contopus richsrdsonii.  Western  W<mid  Pewee. — Common  sum- 
mer resident,  noted  about  Big  Plain. 
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13S-  Bmpidonax  flaviventris.  Yrllow-bkllied  Plvcatcher. — I  found 
tbU  species  breeding  in  the  Duck  Mountain,  June,  1S84. 

139.  Empidonax  acadicus.  Acadian  Flycatcher. — I  found  this 
species  breeding  in  the  Duck  Mountain,  June,  1884.  It  was  tolerably 
common  there,  but  has  not  been  noted  elsewhere. 

140.  Empidonax  pusjllus  trailUi.  Traill's  Flycatcher. — Common 
at  Pembina  in  the  migration  during  the  first  week  in  June  (Cauts). 
Duck  and  Riding  Mountains.  "Lake  Manitoba,  June  17,  1881.  Only  one 
specimen  procured."  The  species  \%  doubtless  much  more  widelj  diffused 
and  common  than  these  fragmentary  observations  would  seem  to  indicate. 

141.  Empidonax  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher. — Very  abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.  Found  at  Lake  Manitoba  and  Red  Deer  River; 
also  very  common  at  Manitoba  House.  Arrives  May  30;  departs  late  in 
September. 

141.  Otocoris  alpestTiB  leucolKma. — Pallid  Horned  Lark. — Abun- 
dant all  over.  Resident  excepting  during  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary.    Breeds  twice  each  seaaon. 

143.  Pica  pica  hudsonica.  American  Magpie. — Irregular,  rare  resi- 
dent. Found  west  of  Fort  EUice,  and  on  the  upper  Assiniboine  {Maconn). 
Resident  in  the  woods  about  Lake  Winnipeg  {Hine).  A  single  specimen 
reported  from  Brandon,  in  the  centre  of  the  Assiniboine  region. 

144.  Cyanocitta  criatata.  BLtiE  Jay. — Tolerably  common  summer 
resident  all  over.  Found  at  Red  Deer  and  Swan  Rivers.  Arrives  early 
in  April ;  departs  late  in  November  (  W.  G.  A.  Brodie). 

145.  Perisoreut  canadensis.  Canada  Jay.  Whiskey-Jack.  Wis-ka- 
TjAN. — Abundant  resident  all  over.  Abundant  throughout  Winnipegoosis 
region.  The  common  name  of  [his  bird  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
(Creei')  Wis-ka-tjan.    This  last  name  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

146.  CoTvus  corax  ainuatui.  American  Raven. — Tolerably  common 
winter  resident  on  the  Big  Plain.  Occasional  atQu'Appelle.  Occasional 
along  the  boundary  (Cdbbj).  Winter  visitant  about  Winnipeg,  and  resi- 
dent in  the  woods  about  Lake  Winnipeg. 

147.  Corvus  americanus.  American  Crow. — Common  summer  resi- 
dent nil  over.  Found  at  Lake  Winnipeg  {Bell),  Cross  Lake  (A'annico//)- 
Arrives  April  1 ;  departs  November  1. 

148.  Dolichonj'x  oryiivorus  albinucba.  Bobolink. — Abundant  sum- 
mer resident  all  over.  Pembina  specimens  (Ci^Bet)  and  Carberry  speci- 
mens apparently  are  of  the  white-naped  variety  alhinucha;  therefore  I 
assume  this  to  be  the  form  throughout.  Arrives  May  lo;  departs  Seplem- 
her  7. 

149.  Molotbrus  ater.  Cowbird.  — Very  abundant  summer  resident  alt 
over.  Arrives  May  15  ;  departs  late  in  the  fall,  but  disappears  for  a  time 
during  the  mrmlt  a(  the  end  of  August.  They  are  then  to  be  found,  I 
believe,  in  the  sloughs  and  marshes  with  the  Crackles, 

150.  Xanttaocephalus  xanlhocephalus.  Ybllow-heaoed  Blackbird. 
—Common  in  Assiniboine  Valley.  Very  abundant  in  Red  River  Valley. 
Summer  resident.     Arrives  May  i ;  departs  late  in  October. 
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iji-  AgelaluB  phceniccus.  Rkd-wihgbd  Blackbird. — Very  abun- 
dant suminer  resident  all  over.     Arrives  April  zo;  departs  late  in  October. 

152.  Stumella  nugna  neglecta.  WasraRN  Meadow  Lark. — Abun- 
dant summer  resident  hII  over.     Arrives  April  15 ;  departs  October  15. 

153.  Icterus  spurius.  Orchard  Oriole. — One  Bpecimen  taken  at 
Pembina,  earl;  in  June,  1873,  b^  Dr.  Coues. 

154.  IcteruB  e:albulA.  Baltimore  Oriole. — Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  Red  River  Valley,  Big  Plain,  and  upper  Assiniboine.  "Very  com- 
mon in  woods  along  Lake  Manitoba."  Arrives  May  30;  departs  August 
30- 

155.  ScolecophaguB  carolinua.  Rusrv  Blackbird. — Enormoiislji 
abundant  migrant  all  over.  Breeds  commonly  about  Big  Plain  and 
Winnipeg.  Builds  on  the  ground  a  nest  of  hair  and  fibres  much  like  that 
of  a  Savanna  Sparrow  on  a  large  scale,  and  not  necessarily  near  the 
water.  "Very  abundant  on  the  Swan  River  in  September,  1S81-"  Arrives 
April  is;  departs  November  i. 

156.  ScolecophaguB  cyanoceplialus.  Brewer's  Blackbird.  Satin 
Biro. — Abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  Arrives  April  15;  builds  a 
nest  of  straw  and  mud,  on  a  log  or  in  the  bushes  close  by  or  in  the  water. 
Departs  November  l. 

'57'  Quiscalus  quiacula  teneua.  Brohzbd  Grackle .—Abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.     Arrives  April  20;  departs  October  15. 

158.  CoccotbrauBtes  vespertina.  Evening  Grosbeak. — Common  win- 
ter visitant  in  the  vicinities  of  Winnipeg,  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  Qu'- 
Appelle.     Big  Island  in  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Selkirk  (A:  H.  Hunttr). 

159.  Pinicola  enucleator.  Pine  Grosbeak — Abundant  winter  visitant 
in  Red  River  Valley,  about  the  Big  Plain, and  at  Qu'Appelle;  probably 
all  over.  Found  by  Professor  Macoun  at  Red  Deer  Lake,  July,  18S1. 
Probably  breeding  in  the  Winnipegoosis  region. 

160.  Carpodacus  purpureus.  Pdrfle  Finch. — Abundant  summer 
resident  in  Red  River  Valley.  Noted  as  common  on  the  Big  Plain  in 
migration  only,  but  probably  breeding  all  over,  as  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Coues 
as  found  "in  small  numbers  on  Turtle  Mountain  during  the  latter  part  of 
July.  It  doubtless  breeds  in  this  locality."  It  was  found  by  Professor 
Macoun  at  Swan  Lake  House,  July  11,  18S1.  Arrives  early  in  May; 
departs  middle  of  September. 

161.  Loxia  cuTviroatra  minor.  American  Crossbill.— Common  as 
a  winter  visitant  at  Winnipeg,  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  Big  Plain.  Possibly 
breeding,  as  it  is  known  to  do  so  in  Minnesota  {Trijipe). 

163.  Loxia  leucoptera.  White-winged  Crossbill. — Common  win- 
ter visitant  about  Winnipeg  and  Big  Plain. 

163.  AcanthiB  homemannii  eiilipes.  Uoarv  Redpoll. — A  tolerably 
common  fall  visitant  on  the  Big  Plain,  accompanying  A.  linaria. 

164.  Acantbis  linaria.  Redpoll. — Abundant  fall  and  winter  visitant 
along  Red  River,  and  all  along  the  Assiniboine  River. 

165.  Spinus  tristis.  American  Goldfinch.  Wild  Canary. — Com 
mon  summer  resident  in  Red  River  Valley,  and  all  along  the  Assiniboine 
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River,  Probnbly  all  over.  Arrives  last  week  of  tAaj;  departs  middle  of 
September. 

166.  Spinue  pinua.  Pinb  Siskin.— An  irregular  spring  and  fall  visi- 
tant on  the  Big  Plain.  "During  June  it  h  found  along  the  Red  River  in 
hundreds." 

1C7.  PlectTopbenax  nivalis.  Snowfxake.  Show  Bunting. — Very 
abundant  spring,  fall,  and  winter  resident,  on  Big  Plain,  at  Portage  la 
Prairie,  and  along  Red  River;  doubtless  all  over. 

168.  Calcarius  lapponicus.  Lapland  Longspvk. — Very  abundant 
spring  and  fall  migrant  on  Big  Plain,  Souris  Plain,  and  along  Red  River 
near  Winnipeg.     Arrives  Maj'  15,  and  again  September  20. 

169.  Calcarius  pictua.  Smith's  Lonospur.  Painted  Longsfur— 
Abundant  spring,  but  rare  fall  migrant  on  Big  Plain  and  at  Winnipeg. 
Fall  migrant  on  Souris  (Cauei).     Arrives  on  May  10;  and  again  Septem- 

170.  Calcarius  omatus.  Chestnut-collarbd  Lonsspur. — Common 
summer  resident  all  over.  Local  in  distribution,  many  pairs  sometimes 
affecting  a  limited  area  of  dry  prairie,  while  again  for  miles  DO  more  of 
the  species  are  to  be  seen.     Arrives  May  161  departs  August  30. 

171.  PoocieteB  gramineuB  confinis.  Westbrn  Vesfer  Sparrow. 
Baywing.  Very  abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  Arrives  May  i ; 
departs  September  30. 

172.  Ammodramua  aandwichenaia  alaudinua.  Western  Savanna 
Sparrow. — Abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  Red  Deer  River  and 
Manitoba  House.     Arrives  May  I ;  departs  September  30. 

173.  Ammodramua  bairdii.  Baird's  Sparrow. — Abundant  summer 
resident  throughout  the  Aasiniboine  Valley,  wherever  there  are  alkaline 
aats. 

174.  Ammodraraua  leconteL  Lbconte's  Sparrow.— Abundant  sum- 
mer resident  throughout  the  Assiniboine  Valley.  Arrives  May  i ;  departs 
September  30.     Nest  found  June  26,  lS8i.  (See  Auk,  January,  18S5,  p.  34.) 

175.  Chondestes  grammacus.  Lark  Sparrow. — Very  rare  summer 
resident.     Noted  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Winnipeg. 

176.  Zonotrichia  qucrula.  Harris's  Sparrow. — Abundant  spring 
and  fall  migrant  on  Souris,  Big  Plain,  and  along  Red  River.  Arrives 
May  15;  and  again  September  10. 

177.  Zonotrichia  leucophiya.  WhitE'<;rowned  Sparrow. — Rare  mi- 
grant on  Big  Plain. 

178.  Zonotrichia  intermedia.  Intermediate  Sfarrow. — Abundant 
on  the  Souris  in  jail  migration  (Coues). 

179.  Zonotrichia  albicoUis.  White-throated  Sparrow. — Abundant 
summer  resident  all  along  the  Assiniboine  River  from  Duck  Mountain 
to  Winnipeg,  also  along  Red  River.  Very  common  around  Lake  Mani- 
toba.    Arrives  early  in  May ;  departs  late  in  October. 

180.  Spizelta  monticola.  Tree  Sparrow.  Abundant  migrant.  Noted 
on  Souris  {Canes),  Big  Plain,  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  Winnipeg. 

181.  Spizella  socialia.     Chipping  Sparrow.— Very  r 
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dent    Noted  on  Big  Plain,  and  at  Portage  la  Prairie.    Arrive*  in  April 
{W.  G.  A.Brodit). 

183.  Spizella  pallida.  Clay-colorbd  Sparrow. — Very  abundant  sum- 
mer resident  all  over.  Lake  Manitoba  and  northward.  Arrives  May  15; 
departs  October  15. 

183-  Spizella  puailla.  Fibld  Sparrow.  —  Found  breeding  at  Red 
River  Settlement  (Z>.  Gitan').  Observed  in  Red  River  Vallej'  (ff.  H. 
Hunter). 

184.  Jtraco  byemalia.  Slatb-colohed  Junco.  —  Abundant  migrant 
all  over.  Probably  breeding  in  the  Winnipegoosis  region,  as  it  breeds  in 
Minnesota  {Tripfe).     Red  Deer  River. 

185.  Junco  byemalia  oregonus.  Orboon  Junco. — In  addition  to  the 
preceding  is  a  form  that  is  more  nearly  eregoaus  than  typical  iyemalis. 
It  accompanies  kyemalis  in  the  migrations. 

186.  Melospiza  fasciata.  Soso  Sparrow. — Summer  resident  all  over. 
Not  common.  Found  at  Lake  Manitoba  and  at  Norway  House.  Arrives 
late  in  April ;  departs  early  in  October. 

187.  MeloBpiza  UncobiL  Lincoln's  Sparrow.  —  Abundant  fall 
migrant  on  Souris  (Cimea}.  Rare  migrant  on  Big  Plain.  Noted  during 
first  week  of  May  and  first  week  of  September. 

t38.  Meloapiza  georgiana.  Swamp  Sparrow.  —  Common  summer 
resident  all  over.     Arrives  early  in  May;  departs  in  October. 

189.  PasaereUa  iliaca.  Fox  Sparrow.  Common  migrant  on  Big 
Plain,  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River  near  Winnipeg.  Breed- 
ing abundantly  on  Duck  Mountain. 

190.  Pipilo  erythropthalmus.  Towhbe. — Common  summer  resident 
on  Big  Plain  and  along  Red  River.  "Not  uncommon  about  Pembina" 
(^Coues).     Arrives  May  20;  departs  August 30. 

191.  Pipilo  maculatus  arcticua.  Arctic  Towhbb. — Found  by  Dr. 
Coues  on  the  Souris  near  the  Boundary. 

191.  Habia  ludoviciana.  Ro?>e-breasted  Grosbeak.  —  Tolerably 
common  summer  resident  on  Big  Plain,  and  along  Red  River  near  Win- 
nipeg. "Abundant  at  Pembina  (_Coues).  At  Lake  Manitoba  and  Red 
River."     Arrives  late  in  May. 

193.  Calamospiza  melanocorys.  Lark  Buktinc  Buffalo  Bird. — 
Souris  Plain,  and  west  to  Cypress  Hills  {Macoun). 

194.  Piranga  erythromelaa.  Scarlet  Tanagbr. — Mr.  R.  H.  Hunter 
writes  me  that  in  June,  1880,  while  camping  east  of  Winnipeg,  he  observed 
a  pair,  evidently  nesting,  and  adds  that  his  companion,  Mr.  Clementi- 
Smith,  has  "seen  several  pairs  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg."  "Lake 
Winnipeg"  {Hidgvay}.     Rare  at  Qu'Appelle. 

195.  Progne  aubia.  Purplr  Martin. —  Tolerably  common  summer 
resident.  Noted  at  Pembina  River  (Se/on),  Turtle  Mountain  iCoues), 
Big  Plain,  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River  and  Lake  Manitoba. 
Arrives  early  in  May;  departs  late  in  August. 

:96.  Petrochelidon  lunifrona.  Cliff  Swallow. — Very  abundant  sum- 
mer resident  all  over.     Arrives  May  15  \  departs  August  30. 
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ChelidOD   erythrogaster.     Barn   Swallow. — Tolerablj'  common 
^sldent.  Noted  on  Souris  River  {Ceuei),  on  Big  Plain  at  Portage 
la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.     Arrives  in  the  first  week  of  Maj. 

198.  Tacfaycineta  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. — Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent. Noted  at  Pembina  (Coues),  Turtle  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  Riding 
Mountain,  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.  Arrives  May  s ; 
departs  August  25. 

199.  Clivicola  riparia.  Bank  Swallow.  Sand  Martin. — Common 
summer  resident  all  over. 

300.  Ampelis  gamilus.  Borbmian  Wax-winc. — A  regular  and  abun- 
dant winter  visitant  In  the  vicinity  of  Winnipeg. 

201.  AmpeliB  cedroTum.  Cedar  Wax- wing.  Chbrrv  Bird. — Abun* 
dant  summer  resident  all  over.  Arrives  early  in  June.  Winnipeg  River 
(/Cennicoll). 

102.  LaniuB  borealis.  Northern  Smrire. — Tolerably  common  spring 
and  fall  visitant  on  the  Big  Plain  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Winnipeg.  Ar- 
rives April  T  {W.  G.  A.  Brodie). 

103.  LaniuB  ludovicianua  excubitorojdes.  Whitg-rumfbd  Skrikb. — 
Abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  Arrives  early  in  May;  departs  late 
in  September. 

104.  Virto  oUvaceus.  Rbd-eyed  Virbo.  —  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent; noted  all  over  excepting  in  the  Souris  region.  At  Lake  Winnipeg 
abundant  (Bretver).  Very  abundant  at>out  Lake  Manitoba.  Arrives 
May  34;  departs  late  in  August. 

305.  Vireo  philadelphicuB.  Philadelphia  Virbo. — Found  the  nest 
and  eggs  near  Fort  Pelly  (northwest  of  Duck  Mountain),  June  9,  1S84. 
(See  Auk,  July,  1885.  pp.  305, 306.)  "Quite  common"  alongthe  Red  River 
near  the  Boundary  (Cones'). 

206.  Vireo  gilvus.  Warbling  Vireo. — Abundant  summer  resident 
all  along  the  Red  and  ABsiniboine  Rivers.  Noted  also  on  Riding  and 
Duck  Mountains.      Selkirk  {BreTuer).     Arrives  May  30. 

107.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Yellow-throated  Vireo. —  Surnmer  resident 
along  Red  River,  and  taken  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Christy  west  of  Manitoba,  but 
not  recorded  from  any  other  point.  > 

io3.  Vireo  solitariuB.  Blue-headed  Vimeo.  —  Tolerably  common 
summer  resident.  Noted  at  Turtle  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  Duck  Mountain, 
and  along"Red  River.     At  Pembina  (Coues) ■     Arrives  about  May  15. 

109.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black-and-white  Warbler. — Abundant  sum- 
mer {"esident.  Noted  at  Duck  Mountain,  Riding  Mountain,  Big  Plain, 
Portage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.  At  Pembina  {Coues).  Water 
Hen  River. 

210.  Helminthophila  lUficapiUa.  Nashville  Warbler.  Rather  rare 
summer  resident.     Noted  on  Duck  Mountain  and  along  Red  River. 

211.  Helminthophila  celala.  Orange-crownbd  Warbler.  Abun- 
dant summer  resident  on  Big  Plain  and  Riding  Mountain,  and  along  Red 
River,     Abundant  fall  migrant  on  Souris  (Coues).     Arrives  May  12. 

212.  Helminthophila  peregiina.     Tennessee  Warbler. — Rare  suni- 
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mer  resident.  Noted  on  Big  Plain  and  Duck  Mountain,  and  along  Red 
River  near  Winnipeg.  At  Pembina  common  in  the  spring  migration 
(CoBei)-     Norlh  Bhore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  {Kemticoil). 

213.  Dendroica  tigrina.  Cape  May  Warbler.  —  "Plentifur  along 
Red  River.     "North  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Moose  Factory"  {Ridgway). 

214.  Dendroica  aatlva.  Yellow  Warbler.  Spider  Bird. — Verj 
abundant  summer  resident  all  over.  "Very  common  in  the  wooded 
country  of  the  N.  W.  Territory"  {Macouii).  Arrives  May  34;  departs 
September  7, 

J15.  Dendroica  coronata.  Mvrtlb  Warbler. — Abundant  migrant. 
Noted  on  the  Souris  (C^h^s),  on  Big  Plain,  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  and 
along  Red  River.   Lake  Manitoba.    Arrives  May  5  j  departs  Septemberi2. 

2 16.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Magnolia  Warbler. — On  Big  Plain  noted 
only  as  a  rare  migrant.  Common  along  Red  River.  "Found  at  Duck 
Bay,  Lake  Winnipcgoosis." 

217.  Dendroica  penaylvanica.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. — Abun- 
dant summer  resident.  On  Duck  and  Riding  Mountains,  on  the  Big 
Plain,  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.     Arrives  early  in  June. 

iiS.  Dendroica  castanea.  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  —  "Common 
along  Red  River."    Not  noted  elsewhere. 

319.  Dendroica  striau.  Black-poll  Warblkr. — A  rare  migrant  on 
the  Big  Plain.     Abundant  migrant  along  Red  River. 

320.  Dendroica  blackbumin.  Blackburnian  Warbler.  —  A  rare 
migrant  on  the  Big  Plain  and  along  Red  River.  Apparently  breeding  in 
the  Winnipeguosis  region.     "Swan  Lake  and  Porcupine  Mountain." 

331.  Dendroica  vigorsii.  PiMB  Warbler. — "Duck  Bay,  Lake  Winni- 
pegoosis."    Breeding,  I  suppose. 

323.  Dendroica  palmarum.  Palm  Warbler. — Abundant  as  a  migrant 
on  Big  Plain,  at  Portage  la  PrniHe,  and  along  Red  River.  Passes  about 
the  first  week  of  May,  and  again  about  September  15. 

333.  SeiuruB  aurocapillut.  Ovenbird. — Common  summer  resident  on 
Big  Plain,  at  Portage  la  Prarie,  and  along  Red  River.  "Abundant  around 
Lake  Manitoba."    Arrives  tate  in  May. 

334.  SeiutU3  noveborsccnsis.  Watbr-thrush.  —  Common  summer 
resident  on  Big  Plain  and  along  Red  River.  Around  Lakes  of  the  N.  W. 
Territory  {Macaun). 

325.  Oeothlypis  agUis.  Connecticut  Warbler. — Tolerably  common 
summer  resident.  Noted  on  Duck  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  and  along  Red 
River.     Nest  found  Junell,  18S3.     (See  Auk,  April,  1884,  pp.  19J,  193.) 

326.  Qeotblypia  ptailadelpbia.  Mourning  Warbler — Common  sum- 
mer resident  on  Big  Plain  and  in  Red  River  Valley.  "Very  abundant  at 
Wattrr  Ken  River  and  Swan  Lake." 

237.  Qeotblypis  tiicbas  occidentatia.  Western  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat.— Abundant  summer  resident  all  Over.     "At  Water  Men  River." 

238.  Sylvania  pusilla.  Wilson's  Warbler. — Observed  in  May  on  the 
Turtle  Mountain.     Rather  common  nlong  Red  River. 

239.  Sylvania  canadensis.    Canadian    Warbler. — Doubtless  breed- 
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tng;  though  noted  as  B  rare  migrant  only  on  the  Big  Plain.  Common 
along  Red  River.  "At  the  head  of  Lake  WinnipegoosiB."  Winnipeg  River 
in  June  {JCeimico/t). 

130.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart. — Common  summer 
resident  all  over.  "Verj  abundant  around  Lake  Manitoba,  Winnipeg 
River   {Kcnnicotl')."     Arrives  early  in  May. 

231.  AnthuB  pensilvanicua.  Ambrican  Pipit. — Abundant  spring  and 
fall  migrant  on  Big  Plain,  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  on  the  Sourie  (Coivm), 
and  along  Red  River. 

331.  AntbuB  apragueii.  Spraouie's  Pipit.  Missouri  Skylark. — 
Abundant  summer  resident  of  Assiniboine  region  only.  Arrives  May  1; 
departs  September  i. 

333.  Galeoscoptea  carolinensis.  Catbird. — Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent all  over.  Lake  Winnipeg  (^Brtwir).  Arrives  May  20;  departs  early  in 
September. 

234.  Harporhyochua  rufua.  Brown  Thrashbr. — Common  summer 
resident  throughout  Red  River  Valley,  on  the  Big  Plain,  and  Riding 
Mountain.     At  Swan  River.     Arrives  May  20;  departs  September  7. 

235.  Troglodytes  aiSdon  parkmanii.  Wrstbrm  House  Wren. — Abun- 
dant summer  resident  all  over.  Arrives  May  20;  departs  about  the  end  of 
September. 

336.  Troglodytes  bicmaliB.  Winter  Wren. — Mr.  R.  H.  Hunter  writes 
me  that  this  species  is  a  common  summer  resident  east  of  Winnipeg. 

237. .  CistothoruB  stellaria.  Short-billbd  Marsh  Wren. — Abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.  Near  Fort  Pelly  CS</on).  &t  Water  Hen 
l4iver.     Arrives  May  15;  departs  September  15. 

23S.  Cistothonis  palustda.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wrbn.  Rare  sum- 
mer resident.  Noted  at  Winnipeg,  and  at  Water  Hen  River.  Not  found 
yet  in  Assiniboine  region.  Apparently  ofextensive  though  erratic  dietri' 
bution,  as  it  was  found  by  Richardson  on  the  Saskatchewan. 

239.  Certhia  familiaris  americana.  Brown  Creeper. — Red  River 
settlement  {itidg^ay). 

240.  Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata.  Slender-billed  Nuthatch. — Rather 
rare  summer  resident.  Noted  on  Big  Plain  ( fK.  G.  A,  Brodie),  at  Por- 
tage la  Prairie,  and  along  Red  River.     Latest  noted  October  27,  1SS4. 

341.  Silla  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. — Very  rare  sum- 
mer resident.  Once  seen  on  Big  Plain  ;  once  taken  near  Winnipeg  by  Mr. 
Hine.     Occurs  at  Lake  Winnipeg  (//idgit'ay). 

243.  ParuB  atricapillus  aeptentrionalis.  Long-tailed  Chickadbb. — 
Resident;  abundant  all  over.  Very  common  in  Northwest  Territory 
{Macoun).  Lake  Winnipeg (ATeHK/eort).  Winnipeg  River  {B.Ross).  The 
Manitoba  bird  is  not  strictly  seftcittrionalis,  but  is  nearer  to  that  form  than 
to  alricapillits. 

343.  Parus  budsonicus.  Hudsonian  Chickadee. — The  only  record  is 
as  follows  :  "In  flocks  around  the  Porcupine  Mountains"  (_i\facoun).  The 
bird  is  certainly  not  found  in  the  Asainiboine  region,  and  there  are  no  Red 
River  records,  though  it  should  be  the  prevailing  species  in  the  Winnipeg 
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244.  Re^us  aatrapa.  Goldbn-ckownbd  Kinglkt — Rare  migrant. 
Noted  only  at  Carberry,  November  5,  1884- 

145.  Refulua  calendula.  Rubv-crowkbd  Kinolbt. — Tolerablj  com- 
mon migrant  Noted  on  Big  Plain  about  May  15;  on  Souris  in  Septem- 
ber (^Conts).     Along  Red  River  and  at  Portage  la  Prairie. 

346.  Turdus  hiaceacens.  Wilson's  Thrush.  Vbbry. — Abundant 
summer  resident  all  over.  "Lalte  Manitoba  and  westward] abundant" 
Arrives  May  14;  departs  late  in  August. 

246  a.  TurdUB  fuaceacena  aalicicolua.  Willow  Thrush. — Taken  on 
the  Souria  at  the  Boundarj,  in  the  fall  migration,  September  16,  by  Dr. 
Coues.     Recorded  as  Tardus  swainsoni. 

247.  Turdua  alicJK.  GRAy-CHBEKED  Thrush. — Common  migrant  on 
the  Big  Plain.  Imperfectly  observed,  at  it  is  not  distinguished  by  ordinary 
observers. 

248.  Turdua  ustulatua  awainaoni.  Olive- backed  Thrush. — Tolerably 
common  summer  resident.  Noted  on  Turtle  Mountain,  Duck  Mountain, 
and  Big  Plain.  Found  along  Red  River  at  Portage  la  Prairie.  Swan 
River,  and  north  to  Carleton  House.     Arrives  May  12. 

149.  Turdua  aonalaschlue  pallaaii.  Hbrmit  Thrush. — Common  sum- 
mer resident.  Koted  at  Turtle  Mountain,  Big  Plain,  Portage  la  Prairie, 
and  along  the  Red  River.    "Lake  Manitoba  and  west  to  Fort  Pelly."    Ar- 

JSo.  Merula  migratoria.  American  Robin. — Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent all  over,  throughout  the  Winnipegoosis  region,  Norway  House- 
Arrives  April  15;  departs  October  15  (W.  G.  A.  Brodie). 

2$i.  Sialia  Bialis.  Bluebird. — Rare  summer  resident.  Most  common 
in  the  region  about  Winnipeg.  Lake  Winnipeg  (A/f^ivaj-).  At  Portage 
la  Prairie  a  few  pairs  are  seen  each  summer  (Naak).  Not  noted  west 
of  this  point. 

The  following  species  are  added  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  R. 
H.  Hunter  of  Ottawa.  The  list  was  received  too  hite  for  inser- 
tion in  due  order. 

351.  Anas cyanoptera.  CinnamonTeal. — "I  have  taken  the  Cinnamon 
Teal  at  Oak  Lake,  and  I  think  aUo  at  Lake  Manitoba,  but  during  fifteen 
years'  residence  in  Manitoba  I  have  seen  only  five  or  six  specimens." 

253.  Olaucionetta  island ica.  Barrow's  Golden-eve. — "I  shot  a  brace 
at  Lake  Manitoba  in  1879,  and  a  drake  at  Shoal  Lake  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  And  I  saw  a  drake  which  was  killed  at  Ilie  mouth  of  the 
Red  River." 

154.  Recutvirostra  americana.  American  Avockt. — "Have  killed 
the  bird  along  the  Souris,  southwestof  Plum  Creek."  In  the  Museum  of 
the  Geological  survey  at  Ottawa  is  "a  specimen  of  the  Avocet,  marked 
'from  Manitoba."' 

IJS-  Buteo  lineatus.  Red-shouldered  Hawk. — "Rather  common  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Province." 

356.  Elanoides  forticatua.  Swallow-t ailed  Kite. — "Noticed  at 
Selkirk,  Pembina  Mountain,  and  Fort  Q^'Appclle." 
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257.  PicoidcB  BmericanuB.  American  Tkrbe-tobd  Woodpecker. — 
"I  have  taken  the  bird  on  the  Broken- head  River;  also  on  the  Winnipeg." 

I  have  also  received  much  assistance  and  corroborative  evi- 
dence from  the  notes  of  my  late  friend  Wm,  G.  A.  Brodie,  who 
was  drowned  while  pursuing  his  studies  on  the  upper  Assini- 
botne  in  1883,  Also  from  the  observations  of  my  friend  Mr,  R. 
M.  Christy,  whose  field  notes  have  already  appeared  in  the 
'Zoologist.' 

Addenda. — Professor  Bell  writCG  me  that  Long  Lake  and  Pic  River, 
mentioned  under  No.  89,  Pediocates,  are  near  Lake  Superior,  not  Lake 
Winnipeg;  and  adds  that  the  species  "used  tob«  quite  common  at  Thunder 
Bay.  ...  I  understand  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers  that  this 
bird  comes  almost  or  quite  to  the  Bay  all  along  the  southwest  side.*'  In 
this  latter  case  the  bird  will  probably  be  the  true  Pediocates  fkasianellus. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Nftsh  writes,  from  Portage  la  Prairie,  as  follows:  "I  never 
shot  but  one  Ruddy  Duck  {Erismatura  rabida)  here,  and  that  was  on 
September  10,  18S4.  I  never  found  it  breeding  at  Shoal  Lake."  [For 
'NasK  on  fourth  line  of  number  38,  read  ■fiine.'—E,.  E.  T.  S.] 

Willow  Ptarmigan  {^Lagopus  lagopus).  "This  bird  is  a  very  common 
winter  visitor  to  the  shoree  of  Lake  Manitoba,  even  to  the  southern  end) 
from  whence  I  have  received  many  specimens  each  year,  generally  in 
January  and  February." 

Prairie  Hen  or  Pinnated  Grouse  (Tympanuckus  americatius).  "The 
lirst  I  heard  of  was  shot  here  in  1SS3;  Eiiice  then  they  have  gradually  in- 
creased and  are  now  quite  common." 

Mourning  Dove  (ZeHoidura  laacroura).  "Very  common  here;  breeds 
in  low  bushes,  frequently  selecting  the  wild  plum." 

Bald  Eagle  {Haliai'tus  Uacocephalus).  "Reported  to  be  frequently  seen 
on  Lake  Manitoba.'" 

Osprey  (J'andion  haliaetas  carolinensis) .  "I  saw  one  last  spring,  over 
the  Assiniboine  River." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hunter  sends  the  following  comments  on  the  first 
part  of  this  list: — 

"I  have  seen  the  Wood  Duck  {Ain  sponsa)  at  Westboume,  and  it  is 
always  to  be  found  along  Cook's  Creek,  east  of  Winnipeg. 

"I  cannot  concur  that  the  Big  Blue-bill  (^Aytkya  marila  nearctica)  com- 
monly breeds  in  Manitoba. 

"I  have  taken  the  Brant  {Btanta  bemicla)  at  Shoal  Lake. 

"I  have  never  seen  the  Knot  {Tringa  canutus)  along  Red  River,  but 
have  seen  targe  flocks  of  the  species  west  of  Brandon. 

"The  Prairie  Hen  (JTympanuckus  americanus)  has  since  appeared  at 
Weslbourne. 

"The  Long-eared  Owl  {Asio  luilsonianus),  the  Short-eared  Owl  (_Asio 
acciptrinm),  and  the  Barred  Owl  (Syrmunt  itebulesHta)  have  all  been  seen 
in   the  wooded  country  east  of  Winnipeg,  during  February. 

"I  am  positive  that  the  Hawk  Owl  {Surnia  alula  caparoch)  is  a  perma- 
nent resident  and  breeds  in  the  wooded  country  east  of  the  Red  River." 
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"  ON  THE  GLAUCOUS   GULL   OF   BERING'S   SEA 
AND  CONTIGUOUS   WATERS. 

BY    ROBERT   RIDGWAY, 

The  National  Museum  having  accumulated  a  considerable 
series  of  specimens  of  Larus  glaucus  from  various  North  At- 
lantic localities,  and  also  an  equal  number  of  what  appeared  to  be 
the  same  species  ffoni  the  shores  of  Alaska  and  adjacent  waters, 
certain  very  obvious  differences  between  specimens  from  the  two 
regions  attracted  attention,  and  eventually  led  to  a  careful  compar- 
ison. The  result  is  that  the  so-called  L.  glaucus  from  Alaska, 
etc,  proves  to  be  a  quite  distinct  and  easily  recognized  species, 
which  seems  to  luvj  been  hitherto  unnamed.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  name  and  characterize  it  as  follows  ; — 

Larus  barrovUnus,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — In  plumage  resemblmg Z.. ^/iiuchi and  L.  Uucopteras,  and  in 
size  intermediate  between  these  two  species;  very  dLtferent  from  the  former, 
however,  in  shape  of  the  bill,  which  has  the  depth  through  the  angle  never 
less,  and  usually  decidedly  greater,  than  through  the  base,  instead  of  ex- 
actly the  reverse;  mantle  averaging  somewhat  darker  than  in  glaueas, 
with  an  obvious  or  tolerably  abrupt  line  of  demnrkation  between  the  «rhite 
tips  to  the  primaries  and  the  pearl-blue  of  their  baeal  portion. 

^a/M  (four  specimens)  ;  Wing,  17.00-18.00  (average,  17.44)  ;  tail,  7.30- 
7-SO  (7.4s) ;  culmen,  2.00-3.30  (2.19)  ;  depth  of  bill  through  angle.  .80-85 
(.82) ;  through  base.  .75-.80  (.79) ;  tarsus,  3.55-1.78  (2.64) ;  middle  toe  (with 
claw),  2.53.1.75  (2.64). 

Females  (four  specimenB) :  Wing,  16.j5-17.25  (16,81);  tail,  7.00-7.20 
(7.11);  culmen,  1.88-2.05  C1.9S) ;  depth  of  bill  through  angle,  .72-.80  (.75); 
through  base,  .70-. 75  (-71) ;  tarsus,  1.40-2.50(2.45);  middle  toe  (with  claw), 

Habitat.  Bering's  Sea  and  contiguous  waters,  northeastward  to  Point 
Barrow,  southwestward  to  Japan  (in  winter).  (Type.  No.  88,913,  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  $  ad.,  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  August  4,  1882;  Middleton 
Smith,  collector.) 

The  specimens  measured  above  are  all  adults,  and  are  from  the 
two  localities  of  St.  Michaels  and  Point  Barrow.  An  equal  num- 
ber of  adults  of  Z.  ^/aKcaj- (only  two  examples  having  the  sex 
determined,  however),  measure  as  follows: 

Males  (presumed,  or  ascertained;  six  specimens) ;  Wing,  17.60-18.75 
(18.20);  tail.  7.70-8.50  (8.12);.  culmen.  2,42-2.70  (2.56);  depth  of  bill  at 
angle,  .86-95  (-gO-  at  base,  .90-1.00  (.95) ;  tarsus,  2.60-3.05  (2.91);  middle 
toe  (with  claw)  2.75-3.0O  (2.89). 
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Females  (presumed  and  ascertained ;  two  Bpecimens)  :  Wing.  16.75-18.00 
(17.37);  tail.  7.408.40  (7-90);  culmen,  1.30-3.35  (1.32);  depth  of  bill 
through  angle.  .80;  at  base,  .83-.88  (.85) ;  tarsus,  j.6o-!.7J  (j.66) ;  middle  toe 
(with  claw)  J.68-2.7S  (J.71). 

There  is  apparently  no  difference  in  plumage  between  the  two 
species  in  the  immature  plumages,  of  which  the  National  Museum 
collection  possesses  a  good  series  in  all  stages  ;  but  they  maybe 
veiy  readily  distinguished  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bill,  as 
pointed  out  above. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    A    NEW    SPECIES    OF    OYSTER- 
CATCHER  FROM  THE  GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS. 

BY   ROBERT   RIDGWAY. 
Hiematopus  galapagensii,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Somewhat  similar  to  H.  fallialus  Temm.,  bul  differing  as 
follows  :Back.  scapulars,  and  wings  sooty  black  (as  in  H.  Uucefius  Gam.), 
instead  ofgraj'ish  brown ;  shorter  upper  lail-covertfi  entirely'  black,  and  the 
longer  ones  barred  or  spotted  with  black  at  ends;  under  primary-coverts 
chiefly  black;  white  of  greater  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  much  more 
restricted.  Wing,  10.00;  tail,  3.80-3,90;  culmen,  3.13-3.42;  depth  of  bill 
at  thickest  portion  anterior  to  nostril,  .50;  tarsus,  2.12-2.20;  middle  toe, 
1.65.     (Type,  No.  101,319.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 

Habitat.  Chatham  Island,  Galapngos.  (Three  specimens,  collected  by 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Jones.  U.  S.  N..  Surgeon  U.  S.  S.  'Wachusett.') 


PRELIMINARY  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SOME  NEW  SPE- 
CIES  OF   BIRDS  FROM  SOUTHERN  MEXICO, 
IN  THE   COLLECTION   OF  THE  MEX- 
ICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND   EX- 
PLORING COMMISSION. 

BY   ROBERT   RIDGWAY. 

Publication  of  the  annotated  catalogue*  of  the  beautiful  and 
unique  collection  of  birds  made  by  the  naturalists  of  the  Mexican 

•To  be  published  in  Vol  IX.  'Proceedings'  of  the  U.S.  NatioDal  Museum,  with  full 
descriptions  and  appropriate  critical  remarks.  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Director 
of  the  National  Museum,  for  bis  kind  permission  to  publish  in  advance  these 
condensed  diagnoses. 
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Geographical  ami  Exploring  Commission  (Mr.  Aiigustin  Dia^, 
C.  E.,  Director),  having  been  unavoidably  delaj'ed,  and  there 
being  no  present  prospect  of  its  early  appearance,  the  following 
brief  diagnoses  of  the  new  species  described  therein  are  herewith 
presented.  For  the  privilege  of  describing  and  naming  these  in- 
teresting new  species,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Ferrari-Perez,  C.  E.,  Chief  of  the  Natural  Historj- Section 
of  the  Commission. 

The  type-specimens  are  all  in  the  collection  made  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  now  in  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 

1.  Ampbtapiza  ferrariperezi,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char.— Similar  to  A.  quinquestrinia  (Scl.),  but  rump  brown  in- 
stead of  state-graj',  lesser  wing-coverts  cinnamon- rufous  instead  of  slate- 
color,  throat  with  n  broad  patch  instead  of  stripe  of  white,  black  of  breast 
forming  a  broad  collar  widest  lateral  I  j,  and  sides  light  brown  instead  of 
plumbeous.  Male:  Wing,  2.70;  tail,  3,30;  culmen,  .50;  tarsus,  .85;  middle 
toe,  .60.     Female:   Wing,   1.50,   tail,  3.00. 

Habitat.     Chietia,  State  of  Puebla,  Mcnico. 

1.  Pipilo  submaculBtUB,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Resembling  P.  maculatus  Swains,,  but  the  back  without 
while  streaks,  the  white  terminal  spots  of  middle  and  greater  wIngK:overts 
and  lateral  rectricea  much  reduced  in  size,  and  the  rufous  of  the  sides  of 
the  breast  marked  with  sagittate  spots  of  black.  Wing  (adult  male),  3.30; 
tail,  3.70;  culmen,  .60;  tarsus,  i.:s;  middle  toe,  .75. 

Habitat.     Tezuitlan,  State  of  Puebla. 

3.  Pipno  complezus,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char.— Similar  to  P.  taacmnyx  Swains.,  but  decidedly  smaller,  the 
sides  much  paler  rufous  (almost  buff),  the  throat  with  a  white  patch,  end 
the  occiput  with  a  rufous  patch.  Wing  (adult  male),  3.60;  tail,  3.90;  cul- 
men, .62;  tarsus,  1. 15;  middle  toe,  .70. 

Habitat.    Tezuitlan.  State  of  Puebla. 

4.  Anas  diazi,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Moct  like  A.  fulvigula,  nobis,  but  last  row  of  wing-coverts 
with  a  distinct  subterminal  band  of  white,  and  secondaries  with  a  broad 
terminal  bar  of  the  same;  general  color  much  less  fulvous;  checks  streaked 
with  dusky,  and  lower  basal  angle  of  upper  mandible  without  black  spot. 
Male:  Wing,  lo.oo;  tail,  4.00;  culmen.  2.05;  width  of  bill  near  end,  .90; 
tarsus,  1.60;  middle  toe  1.95,  Female  {immature'):  Wing,  8.90;  tail,  3.80; 
culmen,  1. 85;  width  of  hill  near  end,  .75. 

Habitat.     Laguna  del  Rosario,  Tlaxcala,  and  San  Ysidro,  Puebla. 
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5.  PbiloTtyx  pBTsonatnfl,  sp.  nov.  ': 

Sp.  C^ar. — DiSerlng  (rom  P.  fasct'alus  Gould,  in  having  the  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  throat  uniform  black,  instead  of  having  these  parts  brown  and 
white,  respectively;  bill  light  brown,  inetead  of  black  (possibly  darker  in 
fully  adult).  Wing,  3.80;  tail,  z.oo;  culmen,  .42;  tarsus,  1.00;  middle  toe, 
.93. 

HABtTAT.    Chietia,  State  of  Puebla. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TWO  NEW  SPECIES   OF  BIRDS 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  FROM  THE  INTERIOR 

OF  VENEZUELA. 

BY   ROBERT    RIDGWAY, 
I.    Pyroderufl  ntaBonl,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Most  like  P.  orenocensis  Lafr.,  but  plumage  much  darker 
beneath,  the  throat  and  jugulum  nearly  uniform  dark  brownish  red,  the 
breast  and  abdomen  dark  browniali  chestnut.  (Type.  No.  106,051,  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.) 

DedicatedtoProfessor  Otis  T.  Mason,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Eth- 
nology, United  States  National  Museum. 

3.  Aulacorhampbus  dimidiatuH,  sp.  nov. 
Sp.  Char.— Similar  to  A.  airogutaris  (Slurm.),  but  with  the  bill  very 
mlich  shorter  (culmen,  1.20-2.25),  the  gonys  very  little  longer'than  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  mandible,  instead  of  nearly  twice  as  lung,  and  the 
black  stripe  along  edge  of  upper  mandible  much  broBder.  (Type.  No. 
106,052.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 


DESCRIPTION   OF  A   NEW   SPECIES   OF   ELF   OWL 
FROM  SOCORRO  ISLAND,  WESTERN  MEXICO. 

BY    ROBEHT    RIDGWAY. 

Micrathene  grayeoni,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Similar  to  M.  tohUneyi  (Cooper),  but  much  browner,  the 
plumage  entirely  without  any  superficial  gray,  and  the  light  rusty  tail- 
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bands  nearlj-  as  broad  us  the  brown  interspaces.  Male:  Wing,  4.35; 
tail,  J.zo;  culmen,  .35;  tarsui,  ,75.  Female:  Wing,  4.05;  tail,  1.90;  cul- 
men,  ,35;  tarsus,  .70.  (Tjpes,  Nos.  49,678,  •',?,"  nnd  50,765,  "S,"U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  Socorro  I. ;  Col.  A.  J.  Grayson,  collector.) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  GENUS  OF  OCEANITID^. 


Pealea,  gen.  nov. 

Char. — Similar  to  Oceanites  Keys.  &  Bias.,  but  claws  very  broad,  flat, 
and  blunt  (as  in  Pelagodroma  Reich,),  the  tarsus  exceeding  the  middle 
toe  with  claw  by  the  length  of  the  culmen  (to  nasal  tube),  and  the  first 
quill  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  third. 

Type,  Thalassidroma  litieata  Peale. 

The  type-species  is  colored  above  much  like  Ocrauitcs  ocennitui,  but  very 
differently  beneath,  the  belly  and  flanks  being  white  marked  with  wedge- 
shaped  stripes  of  dusky.  Some  of  the  under  wing-coverts  are  likewise 
white,  as  is  also  the  basal  portion  of  the  rectrices.  The  webs  of  the  feet 
are  wholly  dusky.     The  tarsi  are  booted,  as  in  Oceaniles. 

The  genus  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Titian  R.  Peale,  the  very  accom- 
plished naturalist  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Com- 
modore Wilkes. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  FOUR  NEW  SPECIES    OF  BIRDS 
FROM    THE    BAHAMA    ISLANDS." 

BY    ROBERT    RIDGWAY. 

I.     Qeothlypis   coryi,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — In  plumage  much  resembling  G.  beldingi,  nobis  (from 
Lower  California),  but  yellow  of  lower  parts  with  less  of  an  orange  tint, 
the  sides  and  upper  parts  without  any  olive-brown  tinge,  the  flanks  bright 
greenish  yellow,  and  the  yellow  posterior  border  to  the  black  '  mask  '  much 
narrower,  and  less  purely  yellow.  Form  very  diffewnt,  the  bill  about 
twice  as  large,  and  of  diflerent  shape.  Female  very  diflerent  from  that  of 
any  other  known  species,  being  bright  olive-green  above  and  entirely  pure 

■  Publistied  with  permission  of  the  Director  of  Ihe  National  Museum. 
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gnmboge-yellow  below ;  with  ash;  auHculars  and  j'ellowiah  forehead  and 
superciliniy  stripe. 

Adull  male  (type  No,  107,876,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Eleuthera  I.,  Bahamas, 
March  12,  1886;  Chas.  H.  Townsend)  :  Above  bright  olive-green,  very 
slightlj  tinged  with  aohy  on  top  of  head ;  lower  parts,  including  flanke, 
entirely  rich  gamboge-yellow;  forehead  (baclt  lo  about  .35  from  nostril], 
lores,  orbital  region,  malar  region,  and  auriculars.  uniform  deep  black, 
bordered  posteriorly  by  gamboge-yellow  (less  distinct  across  crown)  ;  bill 
blackish,  paler  along  tomia,  and  at  base  of  lower  mandible;  legs  and 
feet  light  brown;  wing,  2.60;  tail,  2.50;  culinen,  .75;  bill  from  nostril, 
45  ;  depth  of  bill  at  base,  .20;   width,  .20:  tarsus,  90. 

Adult  femalt  (No.  107,875,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus,,  s.ame  locality  and  date; 
J.  E.  Benedict)  :  Similar  to  the  male,  except  in  color  of  the  head,  which 
lacks  entirely  any  black,  the  lorehead,  cheeks,  and  superciliary  region  being 
olive-yellowish,  lores  grayish,  and  auricularsnthy;  Hanks  and  under  tail- 
coverts  rather  paler  and  more  olivaceous-yellow  than  in  the  male.  Wing, 
2.4.1!;  tail,  2.50;  culmen,  .75;  bill  from  nostril,  .45,  depth  at  base,  .20. 
width,  .18;  tarsus,  .87. 

This  species  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than  G.  ros-  ' 
trntus  Bryant  (from  New  Providence),  from  which  it  dtfieis  in 
many  very  pronounced  chamcters.  The  color  I>ordeiing  the  liindcr 
edge  of  the  bhick  '  mask'  is  not  light  :ishy,  as  in  that  species,  but 
gamboge-yellow,  as  in  G.  bcldingi,  nobis  (from  Lower  Cali- 
fornia). The  yellow  of  the  lower  pmts  is  innch  more  intense, 
being,  even  on  the  flanks  (which  are  pale  grayish-yellow  in  ros- 
/r-tt/wj).  as  bright  as  on  the  breast  in  rostratus.  The  lower  man- 
dible (in  both  sexes)  isblackich,  instead  of  pale  brownish,  and 
the  bill  has  a  very  difl'erent  shape,  being  much  more  cimed, 
more  compressed  terminally,  and  the  culmen  forming  an  elevated. 
almost  knife-like  ridge,  as  in  Heltnaia  swatnsofti.  The  female 
is  many  shades  richer  in  coloration  than  that  of  G.  rostrutus, 
which  in  plumage  resembles  rather  closely  the  same  sex  of  G. 
trichas  occidenialis  Brewst. 

Two  adult  males  and  one  adult  female  in  the  collection. 

I  take  pleasure  in  naming  this  fine  new  species  after  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Cory,  author  of  •  Birds  of  the  Bahama  Islands,'  and 
other  well-known  ornithological  works. 

3.     Qeothlypifl   tanneri,  sp,  nov. 

Sp.  Char.— Similar  to  G.  coryi,  but  bill  more  robust  and  straighter, 
black  of  forehead  more  extended,  yellow  posterior  border  10  'mask'  paler 
and  changing  to  yellowish-gray  across  crown,  olive- green  of  upper  parts 
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Adult  male  (type  No.  108,401,  U.  S..  Nat.  Mu«.,  Abaca  I.,  Bahamas, 
Apr.  ^,  1886;  Charles  H.Townsend):  Wing,  1.65 ;  tail, 1.50;  culmen,  .75; 
hill. from  nostril,  .43;  dttpth  at  base,  .12;  width,  .33;  tareus,  .SB.  Adult  fe- 
male (No.  108,496,  EHine  locality  and  date;  Willard  Nye);  In  plumage, 
nearly  intermediate  between  the  same  sex  of  G.  rostratui  and  G.  coryi, 
having  more,  and  brighter,  yellow  on  lower  parts  than  the  former,  and 
leas  than  the  latter;  head,  however,  more  as  in  G.  rostraius.  the  distinct 
yellow  Buperciliary  eCripe  of  coryi  being  absent,  and  the  fore  part  of 
crown  tinged  with  reddish  brown.  Wing,  3.35;  tail,  2.50;  culmen,  .70; 
bill  from  nostril,  .42;  depth  at  base,  .ia;  width,  .i2\  tarsus,  .85. 

Three  adult  males  and  one  female. 

This  new  species  is  dedicated  to  Captain  Z.  L.  Tanner,  com- 
mander of  the  'Albatross,'  to  whom  the  naturalists  accompanying 
the  expedition  are  indebted  for  facilities  kindly  extended  to  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 

3.    Centunis  nyeanua,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Similar  to  C.  auperciliaris  (Temm.)  of  Cuba,  but  much 
smaller,  the  white  bars  of  upper  parts  and  gray  of  lower  parts  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  yellow  tinge,  red  of  belly  and  black  superciliary  spot 
more  restricted,  and  outer  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  without  spots. 

Adult  male  (type  No-  107,996,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Wattllng's  I.,  Bahamas, 
March  5,  1886;  Willard  Nye):  frontlet  bright  scarlet,  paler  anteriorly 
and  along  lower  edge ;  forehead  (for  about  .30  of  an  inch  hack  from  base 
of  culmen),  lores,  suborbital  region,  and  nuHcuIare  white,  the  latter  with 
n  faint  bufTy-grayish  tinge;  crown,  occiput  and  hind-neck  bright  crimson- 
scarlet,  lighter  posteriorly;  back,  scapulars,  and  rump  barred  with  black 
and  dull  white,  the  two  colors  in  about  equal  amount,  the  bars  of  each 
averaging  about  .oS  of  an  inch  in  width;  wing-coverts  more  broadly 
barred,  with  black  and  pure  white;  alulae  and  primary  coverts  uniform 
black,  the  exterior  feather  of  the  former  with  some  while  along  edge;  pri- 
maries black,  irregularly  spotted  with  white  toward  base,  and  more  or  less 
broadly  tipped  with  white ;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  rather  distantly  and 
irregularly  barred  with  black;  tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  intermediie 
marked  with  oblique  quadrate  spots  of  white,  the  outer  webs  with  an  irreg- 
ularly wedge-shaped  streak  of  white  on  basal  half  (chiefly  concealed  by 
COi'Erts),  exterior  pair  barred  or  tranversely  spotted  with  white  on  terminal 
portion.  Chin  and  upper  part  of  throat  grayish  butTy-white.  gradually- 
deepening  into  light  buify-grayish  on  lower  throat;  fore-neck,  sides  of 
neck,  and  chest  deeper  grayish,  this  color  assuming  decidedly  more 
of  a  huffy  tinge  on  the  breast,  upper  part  of  belly,  and  on  tl.inks;  central 
lower  part  of  belly  dull  scarlet,  the  adjacent  portions,  including  lower 
tail-coverts,  dingy  white,  marked  with  V-«haped  bars  of  blackish.  Bill 
entirely  black;  feet  dusky.  Wing,  5.20;  tail,  4-OO;  culmen,  l.jo;  tarsus,  .92. 

This  handsome  new  species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Willard  Nye, 
collector  of  the  unique  type. 
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4.     CentuTUB  blakei,  sp.  nov. 

Sf.  Char. — Similar  to  C.  nyeanus  but  much  darker,  the  forehead  pale 
drab,  or  light  grayish-buff  (instead  of  pure  while) ;  auncularG  deep  light 
drab,  fore-neck  and  chest  olivaceous-drab,  and  lighter  bars  of  back,  scap- 
ulars and  rump,  light  dingy  buff  instead  of  nearlv  p'lre  white;  frontlet 
dull  orange-red  (instead  of  pure  vermillion,  or  scarlet). 

Adult  male  (type  No.  108,618,  Abaco  I.,  Bahamas,  April  a,  1886; 
Charles  H.  Townsend)  :  Wing,  5.35;  tail,  3.90;  culmen,l.45;  tarsus,  .90. 

Adult  female  (tj'pe  No.  198,619,  same  locality,  April  6,  i836;  Willard 
Nye) ;  Similar  to  Ihe  male,  but  crown  and  occiput  ash-gray,  becoming 
gradually  lighter  anteriorly,  the  hinder  portion  (connecting  superciliary 
spots)  spotted  with  black;  frontlet  merely  tinged  with  orange,  and  gray- 
ish of  lower  parts,  as  well  as  white  bars  of  back,  etc.,  much  less  strongly 
tinged  with  yellowish.     Wing,  5.25;  tail,  3.80;   culmen,  1.35;  tarsus,  .85. 

Eleven  adult  males,  six  adult  females. 

This  new  species  is  dedicated  to  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Henry  A.  Blnke,  to  whom  the  naturalists  accompanying  the 
'  Albatross'  are  indebted  for  many  courtesies  and  kind  attentions. 


THE    BIRDS    OF    THE    WEST    INDIES,    INCLUDING 

THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS,  THE  GREATER  AND 

THE  LESSER  ANTILLES,  EXCEPTING 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  TOBAGO 

AND  TRINIDAD. 

BY   CHARLES   B.    CORY, 

\_Conllnuidframt.i4S.\ 

Family  COTINGID^. 

Genus  Hadrostomus  Cab. 
Hadroalomus  Cabams,  Mub.  Hein.  II,  p.  85  (1859). 

Hadrostomus  niger  (Gmel.). 

Lanius  niger  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  301  (1788). 

Tilyra  Icacouotus  GRAY.  Gen.  Bds.  1.  pi.  63  (1844).— GossE,  Bds.  Jam  f 
187  (1847)- 
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Packyrkyncius  atttrrimia  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1846,  p.  330. 
Packyrkampkm  nigreicsns  Cab.   Orn.   Not.  1,  p.  241. — Bp,  Consp.  I,  p 

180  C1850). 
Paekyrkampkat  niger  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  7J. 
Plaiypsara  nigra  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  77.— AlbrbCht,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p. 

207. 
Hadrosiomui  niger  Cab.  &  Heinr,  Mub.  Hein.  II,  p.  85  (1859),  — Scl. 

Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  139  (136^).— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863. 

p.  190. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  56  (1873). — A.  &  B. 

Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  108  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

16  (<885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head  black,  shading  into  dark  brown,  with 
a  blackiBh  glo8»  on  the  back;  throat,  breast  and  bellj  smoke-color; 
a  feint  tinge  of  rufous  on  the  flanks;  ivings  and  tail  dark  brown, 
almost  black  ;  tertials  and  some  of  the  wing-coverts  heavily  marked 
with  white,  fanning  a  partially  concealed  white  patch  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  wing  and  back. 

FemaU: — Top  of  the  head  dark  brown ;  a  malar  stripe  of  light 
brown;  throat  brownish  white,  rest  of  underpartB  dull  white;  cHs- 
sum  brownish  olive;  back  and  rump  dark  slate-color;  wings  and 
tail  brown,  pale  rufous  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries;  outer 
webs  of  secondaries,  and  some  of  the  inner  primaries,  showing  dull 

Length  (skin),  7.30;  wing,  4;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .jj. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Family  CAPRIMULGID^. 
Genus  Nyctibius  Vieill. 
Nyclibiut  Vkillot,  Analj'se,  p.  38  (1806). 

Nyctibius  jamaicensis  (Gmel.). 

Caprimulgvs  jamaicensie  GvK.\^  Sj'St.  Nat.  I,  p.  loig  (1788).— Denny,  P. 

Z.  S.  1847,  p.  38. 
Nytiibiua  jamaicensis  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  41  (1847). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p. 

s8(:8so).— Sci,.P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  77 ;  lA.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  178  {:86i). 

— Albrbcht,  J.  f   O.   1862,  p.   199. — March,  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.  Sci. 

Phila.  1863,   p.  j86.— Gray,   Handl.   Bds.   I,  p.  56(1869).— Scl.  & 

SALV.Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  95  (1873).— A.  &  E.  Nbwton,  Handb. 

Jamaica,  p.  io8  (iSSi).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16(1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  grayish,  heavily  marked,  streaked, 
and  blotched  with  brown  and  white;  some  of  the  feathers  sparsely 
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tinged  with  pale  mfoua  on  the  back,  wing-covertt,  and  underpart* ; 
throat  dull  white,  the  shafls  of  the  ieathers  brown,  giving  the  throat 
the  appearance  of  being  streaked  with  narrow  lines  of  brown;  theee 
lines  are  broader  on  the  shafle  of  the  feather*  on  the  beilj,  many  of 
the  feathers  being  tipped  with  brawn,  and  showing  the  pale  rufous 
edging  before  mentioned ;  wings  and  tail  brown,  imperfectly  banded 
with  pale  markingg ;  upper  surface  of  tail  showing  imperfect  white 
bands ;  under  surface  of  tail  thickly  mottled  with  dull  white ;  under 
surface  of  wings  brown,  with  white  dots. 
Length  (skin),  161  wing,  13;  tail,  8-50;  culmen,  1. 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Nyctibius  pallidus  Gossb. 

Ifyctibius  pallidas  GossE,  Bda.  Jam.  p.  49  (1847).— fap.  Consp.  I,  p.  58 
( 1850).— Albrbcht,  J.  f.  O,  i86!,  p.  199.— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  PhilB.  1863,  p.  186— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  IJ9  (P).— Gray, 
Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  56  (1869).— A.  &  E.  Nrwton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p. 
108  (1881)— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1883). 

"Length  11  inches,  eipanse  21,  rictus  it,  beak  from  feathers  Co 
tip  I,  flex*ture,  6,  tail  3I. 

"The  nostrils  prominent,  tubulated,  and  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane; from  the  nostrils  runs  a  deep  groove  or  furrow  towards  the 
tip.  The  beak  was  bent  like  the  end  of  an  Owl's,  and  when  closed 
was  longer  than  the  under  mandible;  the  latter  was  of  a  subulated 
form,  shorter  and  bending  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  upper  one: 
it  was  broader  than  the  upper;  its  margins  were  inverted,  and  Ve- 
ccived  the  upper  one  exactly,  when  closed.  There  were  no  bristles 
on  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  -  The  tibiie  (tarsi  P)  or  shank-bones  are 
shortened  into  a  heel,  so  that  the  measure  of  what  is  usually  called 
the  leg,  from  the  bend  of  the  knee  to  the  first  joint  of  the  middle 
toe,  is  only  1-8  of  an  inch.  The  length  of  that  part  which  ought  to 
be  called  the  leg,  (tibia?)  is  li  inch,  and  the  bone  of  the  thigh  t 
inch.  Toes  four,  three  before,  one  behind;  covered  with  ash- 
coloured  scales,  very  flat  beneath,  and  all  connected  by  narrow 
membrane.'  Claws  brown,  strong,  gently  curved,  and  compressed; 
middle  claw  thinned  to  an  edge  on  the  inner  side,  but  not  serrate. 
Tail  of  ten  feathers,  equal,  broad,  rounded,  barred  with  blackish 
and  grey,  and  these  bars  again  marked  with  less  black  bars.  Wing 
quills  coloured  chiefly  like  the  tail,  but  deeper;  secondaries  edged 
with  clay-colour;  wingiet  and  long  coverts  immediately  beneath  it, 
black,  with  a  few  whitish  bars;  greater  coverts  black,  edged  with 
clay-colour;  the  neit  row  of  coverts  whitish,  with  black  shafts;  the 
next  row  black,  making  a  large  triangular  black  spot  in  the  ex- 
panded wing.  Eyes  very  large,  irides  bright  yellow.  Head,  neck, 
and  throat,  white,  with  black  shafts;  above  each  eye  some  black 
and  white  streaked  feathers  in  an  erect  position,  forming  two  small 
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roundish  rings.  On  the  breast,  clay-coloured  feathers  with  black 
shafts  and  black  spots.  Sides,  bellj',  and  vent,  white  with  black 
shafts.  A  line  of  black  feathers  down  the  middle  of  the  back;  rumd 
ashy,  with  narrow  black  shafts.  On  shoulders  a  mixture  of  ash 
and  claj-colour,  with  black  shafts.  Plumage  verj-  loose.  Weight, 
3  oz.,  7  ec."  (GossB,  from  Robinson's  MSS.,  Bds.  Jam.  pp.  49, 
JO.  1847) 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

This  is  a  very  doubtful  species,   not  generally  recognized  by 
authors.     Probably  the  same  as  N.  jamaicensis. 

Genus  Chordeiles  Swains. 
Ckordeilcs  Swainson,  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.  11,  p.  496  C'83i). 

Chordeiles  minor  Cab. 

Ciordeiles  minor  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  5.— ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  179 
(i86j).— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  199.— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  236.— Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  96 
(1873).— GVNDi-.J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  117;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat. 
VII,  p.  J03  (1878).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109 
(1881).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  106  (1S80) ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San 
Domingo,  p.  85  (1885);  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 

Ckordeiles  gundlackii'L\via.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  VI,  p.  165  (1856). 

Chordeiles  pgpetue  Bryant,  Pr.  Bust.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  Vll,  p.  108  (1859). 
— GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nal.  Cuba,  I,  p.  i%i  {1865)  [  ib.  J.  f.  O. 
1874.  p.  117. 

Chordeiles gandlachi  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VH. p.  306  ( i860). 

Chordeiles  popetue  var.  minor  Bd.  Bwr.  k  Riogw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II, 
p.  400  (1874). 

Sp.  Char.  Jl/a/e,'— Above  dark  brown,  variegated  with  white  and  tawny ; 
underparts  tawny,  banded  with  brown;  throat  tawny,  becoming 
whitish  on  the  breast;  a  white  line  from  sides, of  throat  to  chin ; 
first  two  primaries  with  a  spot  on  the  inner  web,  and  the  second  and 
third  with  a  band  of  white;  edge  of  carpus  white. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  by  having  the  sides  of  the  throat 
rufous  instead  of  white. 

Length,  8.15;  wing,  7-,  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .20. 
Habitat.     Antilles. 

Chordeiles  virginianus  (Briss.). 

Caprimulgui  virginianus  Brisson,  Orn.  p.  477  (1760).  —  Gmbl.  Syst. 
Nat.  I,  *i,  1028(1788). 
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CiorffviVeifjVj'ifli'ajiiiiGossB.  Bds,  Jam.  p.  33  (1847). — Lemb.  Avea  Cuba 
p.  51  {1850)  (f)-— SuNDKV.Oefv.  K.  Vet  Akad.  For.  i869,p.6oo  (?)! 
—Cory,  Lilt  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 

CkordeiUs  popetue  car.  fopiUt  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  II. 
p.  401  (1874)  (Greater  Antilles). 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  C.  virgmianus  from  the  West 
Indies;  several  authors  have  recorded  it,  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  mistaken  C.  minor  for  this  species. 

Genus  Antrostomus   Gould. 
Antrostomus  "Gould,  Icones  Avium,  1838." 

Antrostomus  rufus  (Bodd,). 

Cafrimatgtts  ru/ua  "Bodd.  et  Gmel.  ex  PI.  Enl.  p.  735." 

Antroslomus  rufus  Cassin,   Pr.   Acad,    Nat.   Sci.   Piiila,    V,    p.    183.  — 

ScL.  P.  Z,  S.,  1866,  p.  136.— Gray,  Handl.  Bde.  1,  p.  S9  (1869),— 

ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  96  (1873).— Cory,  List  Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  16  C1885J. 
Antrostomus  rutilHt  Burm.  S/st.  Ueb.   II,  p.  385.— Allen,   Bull.   Nutt. 

Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  169  (1880). 

Sp.  Char. — Upper  surface  mottled  and  varied  with  brown  and  black ;  the 
terminal  portions  or  the  feathers  on  the  head  with  broad  patches  of 
black  in  the  centre  of  th:  feathers;  underparCs  darkening  on  the 
breast,  but  l>ecoming  heavily  (inged  with  rufous  on  the  abdomen  and 
crissumj  primaries  broadly  blotched  with  light  rufous,  heaviest  on 
the  outer  webs ;  a  large  blotch  of  white  on  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  inner  web  of  the  outer  tail-feather,  showing  upon  both  webs  of 
the  second  and  third  feathers;  central  tail-feathers  dark  brown, 
heavily  mottled  with  rufous ;  feet  black.  In  general  appearance  the 
bird  is  smaller  and  much  darker  than  A.  carolinensii. 
Length,  10.50;  wing,  7.50;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  .6a 
Recorded  from  Santa  Lucia,  W.  I. 

Antrostomus  carolinensis  (Gmbl.). 

Caprimulgus  carotinemis  Gmel.  S/st.  Nat.  I.  p.  1038  (1788). — D'Orb.  in 
La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  96  (1840). 

Antrostomus  carolinensis  GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  183 
(186s)  i  /*.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  IJO  (Cuba).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  136 
0amaica).— GoNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  301  (1878) 
(Porto  Rico).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109  (1881),— 
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Cory,  Bd<.  Bahama  1.  p.  ich  (iSSo) ;  ih.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI' 
p.  153  (1881)  (Haiti)  i  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 
Androslomus  caroliaensis  CoRv,  Bda.  Haiti  Si  San  Domingo,  p.  84  (1885). 

Recorded    from    Cuba,   Porto    Rico,    Jamaica,    Haiti,    San 
Domingo,  and  Bahamas. 

Antrostomus  cubanensis  Lawr. 

Cafrimulgas  voeifcras  O'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  98 

(1840). — Lemb.  Avee  Cuba,  p.  130  (1850), 
Antrostomus  vocifermt  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.   1856,  p.  6. — Brewkr,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  HiBt.  VII,  p.  306  (1860).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 

Neotr.  p.  96  (1873). 
Aiitrostomas  cubanensis  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.   Hist.  N.  Y.  1861,  p.  360. 

—Gundl.   Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,   p.   283  (1865);  ib.}.  f.  O. 

1874,  p.  no.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  59  (1869).— Corv,  List  Bds- 

W.  I.  p.  16  (1885). 
Anlrostomiis  macromyslan  var.  cubanensis  Bd.  Bwr.   &  RiDCW.   HisL  N. 

Am.  Bda.  II,  p.  409  (1874). 

'^ Adult  male: — Upper  plumage  dark  ash,  minutelj' mottled  with 
dull  rufous  and  grey,  the  feathers  conspicuously  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  black  in  their  centres;  a  line  extends  from  the 
bill  over  the  eye  and  along  the  crown  of  greyish  white,  tinged  with 
pale  rufoua  and  intermiied  with  black;  the  tertjaries  ochraceous- 
white,  beautifully  variegated  with  black,  and  having  near  the 
end  of  each  feather  an  irregular  patch  of  velvety  black;  wing- 
coverts  the  same  color  as  the  back,  some  of  them  marked  near 
their  ends  with  ochraceous  spots;  primaries  dark  reddish-brown 
sprinkled  with  dull  rufous  and  grey  at  their  ends,  and  having 
bright  rufous  spots  arranged  regularly  on  their  outer  webs,  there 
are  spots  also  on  their  inner  webs,  more  obscure  in  color  and  as- 
suming a  mottled  form ;  secondaries  dark  brown,  mottled  with  grey 
on  the  outer  webs,  and  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  inner;  tail  very 
full,  of  a  line  deep  brown,  the  two  central  tail-feathers  closely 
banded  with  curving  bars  of  mottled  grey  and  pate  rufous,  the  next 
feather  on  each  side,  witli  the  bars  dull  rufous,  and  rather  narrowly 
tipped  with  ochraceous- white,  less  in  extent  on  the  inner  web,  the 
three  outer  feathers  are  irregularly  barred  with  dull  rufous  mottling 
for  their  basal  half,  their  ends  for  about  an  inch  ere  a  my- white, 
with  ochraceous  edges;  throat  dark  brown,  minutely  freckled  with 
rufous,  the  neck  immediately  below  this  color  crossed  with  a  band 
of  pale  rufous;  a  line  of  pale  rufous-white  or  ochraceous  spots  ex- 
tend along  below  the  under  mandible,  and  down  the  side  of  the 
neck,  a  few  spots  of  the  same  in  a  line  below  the  eye ;  on  the  side 
of  the  neck  enclosed  by  these  spots  and  the  band  across  the  throat, 
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ia  n  triangular  blackish-brown  patch,  speckled  with  rufoue ;  Bides  of 
the  head  brown,  Treckled  with  minute  rurous  spots;  feathers  of  the 
breast  and  abdomen  ochraceous  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
rufous,  and  having  their  centres  dark  brown,  and  their  sides  and 
endfi  barred  and  mottled  with  the  same  color;  the  exposed  ends  of 
the  feathers  beiog  but  little  mottled  give  quite  a  light  appearance 
to  the  under  plumage;  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  dull  pale  rufous,  the  feathers  of  the  latter  with  dark  mark- 
ings along  their  shafts;  sides  under  the  wings  dull  rufous  narrowly 
barred  with  dark  brown;  under  wing-coverts  brown  mottled  with 
rufous;  tarsi  clothed  in  front  with  rufous  brown  feathers;  the  bill 
is  light  brown,  black  at  the  point,  and  having  very  strong  bristles, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  furnished  with 
lateral  filaments;  feet  brown.  Length  atraut  iii  inches;  wing^^; 
tail  5I ;  tarsus  J."  (Lawr.  1.  c.  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Genus  Stenopsis  Cassin. 
Stenofsii  Cassis-,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S51,  p.  179. 

Stenopsis  cayenn^nsis  (Gmel.). 

Caprimulgus  cayeancmis  Gmbl.   Sj-st.   Nat.  I,  p.   1031   (1788). — Cab.  in 

Schomb.  Guiana,  III,  p.  710  (1848). 
CaprimulgHs  cayoHHs  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  II,  p.  587  (1790). 
Caprimulgus  Uopetes^kKO.  &  Sblby,  lit.  Orn.  II,  pi.  87. 
Caprimulgus  odontopUran  Less.  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  p.  105. 
Antrostotnas  cayennaasis  Bp.  Consp.  I,  61  (l8,i;o). 
SUaopsis  cayenntaiit  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.   Sci.  Phila.  1851,  p.  179— 

Cab.  &  HciN.  Mus.  Hein,  III,  p.  91.— Scl.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  2S0 

(1862).— Gray,  Handl.   Bds.  I,  p.  59  {1869).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  96  (1S73)  (Martinique). — Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

16  (1885). 

Sp.  Char,  Mate: — Upper  surface  a  mixture  of  gray,  rufous,  dark  brown^ 
and  white,  the  feathers  mottled  and  edged  with  the  different  colors; 
the  two  central  tail-feathers  gray,  curiously  marked  with  dark  brown, 
rest  of  the  tail-fcalhers  white,  edged  with  brown  on  the  outer  webs, 
and  banded  near  the  centre,  the  brown  lacking  on  the  outer  web  of 
the  outer  feather;  under  surface  of  tail-feathers  white,  showing  a 
band  of  brown  across  the  centre;  throat  and  abdomen  white:  breast 
heavily  mottled  with  rufous;  wings  dark  brown,  the  coverts  mottled 
with  rufous  and  blotches  of  white;  a  heavy  band  of  white  crossing 
the  middle  of  the  primaries. 

FcBin/f.— Entirely  lacks  the  white  markings  on  the  wings  and 
tail;  the  general  plumage  is  dull   brown,   variously  marked  with 
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brown  and  rufoui;  the  under  surface  being  dull  rufoui,  narrowly 
banded  with  brown;  win^  and  tail  brown,  marked  with  rufous- 
Length  ;^skin),  3.75;  wing,  5.50;  tail,  4.50;  tarsus,  60. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  species  occurs  in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  A 
specimen  in  my  collection  is  labelled  "Trinidad,"  and  Messrs. 
Sclater  and  Salvin  give  it  from  Martinique. 

Gknus  Siphonorhis  Scl. 

Sipkonorhii  SCLArsK,  P.  Z.  S.  i86i,  p.  77. 

Siphonorhis  americanus  (Linn.). 

•CaprimulgusjamaiceKsis  Buss.  Av.  II,  p.  480."        * 

Caprimulgus  americanas  Linn.  Syst  Nat.  I,  p.  346  (1766), 

ChordeiUs  aiairieanus  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  63  (iSjo). 

SipAoBor&is  americanus  ScL.  P.  Z.  S-   1861,  p.  77;  ib.  Cat.  Am.  Bda.  p. 

181  (i86i).~Albrbcht,  J.  f.  O.   1861,  p.   199. — March,  Pr.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  286.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  60  (1869).— 

Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom,  Avium  Neotr.  p.  97  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Newton, 

Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109  (1881)- 
Siphonorkis  anuricana  CORV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  16  (1883). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  above  rufoue  brown,  mottled  and 
streaked  with  gray,  dull  white,  bright  rufouE,  and  dark  brown ;  a 
patch  of  dull  white  on  the  throat;  breast  rufous,  delicutely  doited 
and  lined  with  brown;  feathers  of  the  underparts  broadly  tipped 
with  dull  white ;  tail  dull  rufoue,  streaked  and  marked  with  brown, 
showing  a  sub-terminal  band  of  brown,  the  feathers  tipped  with 
white;  primaries  dark  brown,  broadly  dotted  with  rufous  on  the 
outer  webs,  showing  various  markings  of  rufous  on  the  inner  webs. 
Length  (skin),  91  wing,  s;  tail,  4. 75 ;  tarsus,  .90. 
Habitat,     Jamaica. 


Family  CYPSELID^. 

Gbnus  Cypselus  Illig. 
Cy/ie/m  Illigbr,  Prodr.  Syst.  Mamm.  et  Avium,  p,  119  (181 1). 

Cypselus  phoenicobius  (Gosse). 

THckornis  piocnicobia  GossB,  Bds.  J,am.  p.  58  (1847).— Gukdl.  J.  f.  O. 
1856,  p.  s- — Albhecht,  J.  f.  O.  iS6j,  p.  194. — March,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  187.— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica, 
p.  108  (1881). 
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CypselMS  iradii  Lbmb.  Ave$  Cuba,  p.  50  ('850). 

CyPselus  phanicobia  Bp.  Conep.  1,  p.  66  (1850}. 

Cypselus  cayennensis  Sall^,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  231. 

Tachornis  g^radH  Brbv/kr,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860). 

Cyfiteias  pianicoSius   Set.  P.  Z.  S.   1865,  p-  604.— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  94  (1873).— Cory,  Bull.  Null.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p. 

IS3  (i380  ;  '*■  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  87  (1885) ;   i6-  Liist 

Bds.  W.  1.  p,  17  (1885). 
Taciornis  iradii  GuttDL.  Re  pert.  Fie  i  co-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  181  (1866}  j   if. 

J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  116. 
Cypselui  cayaneiisis  Brvamt,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  95  (1866). 
TacAorms pkanicobius  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  64  (1869}. 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — General  plumage  dull  greenish  black;  throat,  rump, 
abdomen,  and  a  narrow  line  in  the  centre  of  the  belly  white;  bill 
and  feet  black. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  3.75;  wing,  3.70;  tail.  1.75;  tarsus,  .10;  bill,  .15. 
Habitat.    Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  San  Domingo. 

Genus  Cypseloides  Streubel. 

Cypseloides  StRBUBbL,  Ieib,  1848,  p.  360. 

Cypseloides  niger  (Gmel.). 

Hirundo  niger  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  10J5  (178S). 

Cypaelus  niger  GossE,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  63  (1847).— GoSDu.  &  Lawr.  Ann. 

N.  Y.  Lye.  VI,  p.  268  (1858).— Bkewbr,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

VII,  p.  306  (i860).— Albhrcht,  J.  f.  O.   1861,  p.  107;   ib.   1862,  p. 

194.  — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila,  1863.  p.  287.  — A.  &  E. 

Nrwton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p,  loS  (1S81). 
Cyfselus  nigra  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  66  (1830). 
Cypselus  borealis   Kenn.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1857,  p.  ioj.— Scl. 

P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  615. 
Nephocates  niger  Baird,  Cass.  U  Lawr.  Bds.  N.  Am.  p.   142  (1858).— 

Gray,  Handl.  Bda.  I,  p.  68  ((869).— Gundl.  J.  f.  O.   1S74,  p.  115; 

ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  p.  loo  (1878). 
Cypseloides  niger  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  615.— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 

Neotr.  p.  95  (1873).— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  459,  487 

(1878).— Scl.  Ibis,  1880,  p.  74. 
Nechop/rles  niger  Gl'ndl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  181  (1866.) 
Nephceceles   niger  Cooper,   Orn.   Cal.  1,   p.   349   (1S70). — Bd.  Bwr.  & 

RiDGW.   Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  IL  p.  419  (i874).~Cory,   Bds.  Haiti  & 

San  Domingo,  p,  88  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Birds  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 

Sp.  Cmar.     Male: — Entire  plumage  dark  brown,  showing  slight  greenish 
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reflections  when  held  to  the  tight;  forehead  slightlj*  washed  with 
white;  a  darli  spot  in  front  of  the  ej'e ;  hilt  and  feet  btack. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  6;  wing,  6;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  .40;  bill,  .jo. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Guadeloupe. 

Genus  Chatura  Steph. 
Ckmtura  Stbpkbks,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  Birds,  Xlll,  pL  ii,  p.  76  (1815). 

Chsetura  dominicana  Lawr. 

Chalura  poliura  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  61  (1878). 

Cbmtara  dominicana  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  I,  p.  255  (1878) ;  ib- 

Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  487  (1878).— ScL.  Ibis,  1880.  p.  75.— Cory, 

List  Bds.  W.I.  p.  17  Ci88j). 

Sp.  Char. — Entire   upper  surface  dark  brown,  almost  black,  showing  a 
faint  olive  tinge  to  the  feathers  when  held  in  the  light;  under  por- 
tions dark  BRiokv  brown,  palest  on  the  throat;  wings  and  tail  dark 
brown ;  rump  lighter  than  than  the  back ;  bill  and  feet  black- 
Length,  4;  wing,  3.80;  tail,  3. 
Habitat.     Dominica. 

Genus  Hemiprocne  Nitzsch. 
Hentiproenr  NlTZacM,  Pterylogr.  p.  123  (1S40). 

Hemiprocne  zonaris  (Shaw). 

Hirundoxonarii'SiKW, in^Wl. 

Cim.  Phys.  pi.  55. 
Hiruudo     alHcoHis     Vikill. 

Nouv.  Diet.  XIV,  p.  SJ4. 
Cypselvs    coUarii    Temm.    PI, 

Col.  p.  19s  Ci8io-39).— Max. 

Beitr.    Ill,   p.  344   (1831)-— 

Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 

Hifit.  VII,  p.  306   (i860).— 

Albrbcht,  J.  f.  O.  1861.  p. 

J06.— GUNDL,  J.    f.    O.    1874, 

p.  114. 

Htmiproe.ne  collar  is  NiTZSCII, 
Pterj'logr.  p.  123  (1840). 
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Pallene  collaris  BoiB,  Isia,  1844,  p-  16S. 

Acantkylis  collaris  GossB,  Bda.  Jam.  p.  51  (1847).— Gray,  List  5p.  Fits. 

p.  15 — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  64  (1850). — BuRM.  SyBt  Ueb,  II,  p.  364. 
Hemiprocne  lorgnala  StrbubkL,  Ibib,  1848,  p.  36*. 
Aeantkylia  albicoltit  SCL.  P.  Z.  S.  1854,  p.  lO. 
Hemiprocne  tonaris  ScL.  &  Salv.  Ibis,  i860,  p.  37.— Cab.  &  IIbin.  Mu*. 

Hein.  Ill,  p.  84  (1860).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  95 

(1873).— Cory,  List  Bda.  W.  I.  p.  17  (i88s). 
datura  tonaris  ScL.  P.   Z.   S.   1861,  p.  79;    ii.  Cat.  Am.   Bds.  p.  183 

(1861);  1*.  P.  Z,  S.  i86s,  p.  609.— Albrhcht,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  aoi. 
NefAoeates  collaris  Gundl,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  177  {f)i  ib.  Contrib.  Orn. 

Cuba,  p.  83  (1876). 
Ckatura  collaris  March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  386. 
Acantkyllis  tonaris  A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  108  (1881). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Verjr  large.  Entire  plumage  brownieh-black,  deepest 
on  the  back,  and  showing  a  tinge  of  bluish  when  held  in  the  light, 
lighteEt  on  the  throat  and  primaries ;  an  unbroken  collar  of  vhit« 
passes  around  the  neck. 

The  female  seems  to  be  similar,  but  some  specimens  show  more 
white  where  the  collar  touches  the  breast. 
Length  (skin),  7.50;  wing,  8;  tail,  3.75. 
Habitat.    Jamaica  and  Cuba.     San  Domingo? 


Family  TROCHILID^. 
Genub  Glaucis  Bom. 
Olaueii  Boia,  Isis,  1831,  p.  S4S- 

Glaucis  hlrsuta   (Gmel.). 

Trociilus  kirsutus  Gmel,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  p.  490  (1788). 

Trockilus  bratilieMsis  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  308  («790). 

Trockilus ferrugineus  Wbid,  Beitr.  IV,  p.  ijo,  Sp,  11. 

Trockilus  mateppa  Less.  Troch.  p.  18,  pi.  3  (1831). 

Trockilus  superciliosus  l,KSs.  Coiib.  t,  6(1831)?? 

Glaucis  kirsula  BoiE,  Isis,  1831,  p.  S45— RR'ch.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.  15  (1853), 
— Bp,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  249.— Cab.  &  Hein.  Mub.  Hein.  Ill, 
p.  4  (i860).  — Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  I,  pi.  5  (1861).  — Salv.  & 
Elliot,  Ibis,  1873,  p.  276— Muls.  Hist  Nat  Ois.  Mouch.  I,  p.  39 
—Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p.  6  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds,  W,  I.  p.  17 
(i88s). 

Trockilus  dotuiuicus  Licht.  (wee  Linn.)  Doublt.  p.  10,  Sp.  Ilo. 

Polytmus  kirsulus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds,  I,  p,  loS  (1844). 
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Glaucis  mateppa  Recich.  Aufz.  Colib,  p.  l.f  (1853).— Bp.  Rev.  Ma);.  Zool. 

1854,  p.  149.— Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  I,  pi.  6  (1861). 
Glaucis  melanata  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  i36o,  p.  364 ;  H.  Mon.  Troch.  I,  pi.  9 

(.861). 
Glaucis  laaceola/a  Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  1,  pi.  8  (1861). 
Glaucis  aaea  Lawr.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1867,  p.  332. 
Glaucis  Airsutus  Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  78  (1873)— Lawr. 

Pr,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  271,  487  (1878). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Bill  stout,  long  and  curved  ;  the  upper  mandible  dark. 
the  lower  mandible  light;  top  of  head  dull  brownj  back  green, 
the  feathers  delicatelj  edged  wilh  rufous;  tail  bronze  green  on  the 
central  feathers,  the  rest  rufous,  showing  a  sub-terminal  bar  of 
greenish  brown,  and  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  white;  underparts 
dull  rufous ;  the  throat  showing  greenish  feathers  in  places. 

Female: — Similar  to   the   male,  but   lacks  the  mottling  on   the 
throat,  the  entire  surface  being  rufous- 
Length  (skin),  4.75;  wing.ii  tail,  1.75;  bill,  1.35. 
Habitat.     Grenada. 

Genus  Lampornis  Swains. 
Lampornis   SwAiNSON,  Zoo].  Joum.  Ill,  p;  358  (1817). 
Lampornis  dominicus  (Linn.). 

Trochilus  dominicus  Linn.  Sjst.  Nat.  I,  p.  191  (ij66).— Gmbl.  S/st.  Nat. 
I,  p.  489  (178S).— Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  309  (1790). 

Trocillus  margaritacfus  Gmhl.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  490  {1788). 

Trockilus  auralentus  Vieill.  Ois.  Dor.  pi.  XII  (1801). —  Shaw,  Gen. 
Zool.  Vm.  p.  306  (i8iO- 

Polytmas margarilaceus  Gray.  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  108  (1844). 

Lampornis  margaritaceus'Bv.  Consp.  I,  p.  71  (1850).      , 

Batampis  auruleniis'Bs.  Consp.  I,  p.  71  (1S50) ;  ib.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool. 
1854,  p.  350. 

Margarochrysis  aumlenla  RbiCH.  Aufi.  Colib.  p.   11  (1853). 

Hypofhania  dominica  Reich.  Aufz.  Cofib.  p.  11  (1853). 

Lampornis  auruUnia  SaLLe,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  233. 

Z.nm/prB/j  a«™/itB/uj  Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  377.— 
Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  II,  pi.  79  (1861).— Mi;ls.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois. 
Mouch.  I,  p.  132.— GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  223 
(1878). -CoRV,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI.  p.  153  (1S81).— Tris- 
tram. Ibis,  1884.  ?■  '68. 

Lampornis  virginalis  GoULD,  Mon.  TrOCh.  11,  pi.  80  (1861). 

Trochilas  {Lampornis)  aurnlentus  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
XI,  p.  95  {1866).  —  SoNDEV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  FOr.  1869,  p, 
60a 
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Lamfornudiimiaicus^\.\Aiyi.Xb\%,    1871,   p.   349  i  iS.  Mon  Trocb.   p.  41 
*  (1878). —  Cory,   Bdi.    Haiti   &  San   Domingo,   p.  90  (i835);   ib. 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  {i88j). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: —  Entire  upper  parts  yellowJGh  green  ;  throat  bright 
golden  green  ;  breast  and  belly  purplish  black  1  flanks  green,  ihow- 
ing  a  spot  of  white;  under  tail-coverts  dark  purple;  nJngs  purplish 
brown ;  outer  tail-feathers  violet-purple,  bordered  with  steel  blue; 
median  feathers  bronie  green;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female: — Underparts  dull  gray,  whitening  on  the  throat;  tail 
tipped  with  white;  rest  as  in  the  male. 

Immature  specimens  have  the  underparts  dull  brownish  white, 
witha  line  of  metallic  green  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  throat, 
continuing  in  a  line  of  black  down  the  middle  of  the  breast  and 
abdomen  to  the  vent. 

Length,  4.90;  wing,  3.60;  tail,  1.85;  bill.  .93. 
Habitat.    Haiti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  St. Thomas? 

Lampornis  viridis  (Vieill.). 

TVocAjVbj  Ti/rtrfii  AuD.  &  V:eill.   Ois.    Dor.  I,   p.   34   (1803). — Sundbv. 

Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  FOr.  1869.  p.  600. 
Lampornis  viridis  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  71   (1850). — Gould,  Mon.   Troch.  II, 

pi.  78  (1861).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.   p.  81   (1873).— 

GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  p.  111  (1878)— Cory,  List 

Bds.W.  I.  p.  .7(1885). 
Ckalybara  viridis  Reich.  Aufi.  Coiib.  p.  10  (1853). 
Agyrtria  viridis  Reich.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  7  (1855). 

Sp-  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  bright  green,  showing  a  bluish 
tinge  on  the  under  surface  when  held  tn  the  light;  tail  steel  blue) 
wings  dark  brown;  bill  black. 

Female: — Upper  surface  bright  golden  green;  head  brownish; 
underparts  dull  ashy-white,  tinged  with  green  on  the  sides  and 
flanks ;  central  tail-feathers  bronze  green,  rest  of  fail-feathers  show- 
ing dark  blue  on  their  inner  webs,  and  golden  brown  on  the  outer, 
all  of  the  feathers  narrowly  tipped  with  white. 

Length  (skin).  4;  wing,  1.50;  tail.  1.75. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Lampornis  mango  (Linn.). 

Trockilus  Mangohmii.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.    191   (i766).~Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I, 

p.  491   (1788). 
Trochilus  porphyrurus  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  IX,  p.  333. 
Polytmas porpkyrurus  Gray,  Gen.  Eds.  I,  p.  108  (1844). 
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Lamporitis  mango   GossK,  Bds.  Jam.   p,  88  (1847). — Bp.  Coasp.  1,  p-  7a 

(iSjo).— Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  II,  pi.  74  (1861)— March,  Pr.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  184.— Elliot,  Ibis,   1872,  p-   350.— ScL.  & 

Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  81  (1873). — Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p. 

39  (1878).— A.  &  E.    Newton,   HaiKUi.  Jainaicn,  p.   to8  (1S81).— 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  r7  (1885). 
Florcsia  forpkyrara  R&ICH.  Aufz.  ColJb.  p.  11  (1853). 
Lampornisfloreii  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  150. 
Anthracotkorax porfhyrurus  RsiCH.  TroCh.  Enum.  p.  8  (1855). 
Lampornis porrhyrara  Cab.  &  Hbin.  Mus.  Hein.  III.  p.  E9  (l86oJ- — Scl. 

P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  79.— Albrbcht,  J.  f.  O.  i86j,p.  mi. 
Lampornis porpkyruriaGfivi,vi,'iAoa.  Troch.  II,   pi.  8i   (i86i).— MuLS. 

Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  I,  p.  163. 
Budoaa  porpkyrura  Heine,  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  179. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  parU  olive  green;  a  golden  brownieh  tinge 
OD  the  back,  showing  a  glosG  of  purple  on  the  nape  ;  a,  broad  band 
of  metallic  purple  passes  from  the  bill  on  each  side  of  the  neck; 
throat  and  upper  breast  greenish  black  ;  dull  black  on  the  belly;  tail- 
feathers  purple,  edged  with  steel  blue,  two  central  feathers  dull 
black. 

The  femnle  of  this  species  is  described  as  havinj  the  chin  green 
and  the  throat  greenish  purple- 
Length,  4.85;  wing,  1.70;  tail,  i.gpi  bill,  .88. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Genits  Eulampis  Bora. 
Eiilamfis  BoiE,  Isie,  1S31.  p.  547. 

Eulampis  jugularis  (Limn.). 

Trothitus  JHgalarii  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  190  (1766). — Lath.   Ind.  Orn. 

I.  P-  30s  ('79o'. 
TTochilui  auratHs  Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  487  (1788). 
TrocAilus  violaceui  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  48S  (1788'). 
TrocAUus  venus/issimas  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  490  (1788). 
Trociilus  cyancMttat  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  49S  (178S). 
Trociilus  cyaHtm  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  309  (1790). 
Trochitus granaiinua  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  305  (1790). 
Trockiliishancroflil^Kivi.  Ind,  Orn.  I,  p.  317  (1790). 
Soaimanga prnsiaopUre  \\e.\y.j.>  Oii.  Dor.  U,  p.  65  (1803). 
'•  Cerlkia  prasiiiopUru  Sparh,  Mus,  Carls,  t.  81"  ? 
TrochilHs  iCnlampi!.)  auratus  Lass,  Syn.  Genr,  Troch.  p,  7  (1831), 
Fo/ytmHs jugalaris  Gray.  Gen.  Bds,  I,  p.  108  (1844), 
Topata  violacea  Grav,  Gen.  Bds,  I,  p.  iiq  (1844)- 
Eulampis  jugulari)  Bp.  Coasp.  Up.  72   (1850;,— Reich,  Aufz.   Colib.  p. 
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II  (1833).—  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  III.  p.  17  (i860).— Goui-d. 
Mon.  Troch.H,  pi.  8z  (1861).— Tayloir,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  169— Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  172.— Elliot,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  351.— MuLs.  HJet  Nat. 
Ois.  Mouch.  II,  p.  131. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avinm  Neotr.  p.  81 
('87 3). —Elliot.  Mon.  Troch.  p.  43  (1878).— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  I,  pp.  60,  193.  358.  4s8,  487  (1878).- Allhn,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  V,  p.  167  (1880).  — LiSTBit,  Ibis,  iSSo,  p.  43.— Grisdalb, 
Ibis,  1882,  p.  486.— Cory,  List  BdB.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.     Male: — Upper  surface  velvet  black;    wings   metallic  green; 
upperniid  under  tail-coverts   bright  metallic  bluish   green;  entire 
throat  including   the  chin  beautiful  purple,  dull  golden  in   some 
lights ;  tail  bluish  green ;  lull  bladi- 
Lenglh,  4.50;  wing,  3.05 :  tail.  1.65 ;  bill  .90. 
Habitat.     Leuer  AutiUcft. 


Eulampis  holosericens  (Lr^fN,). 

Tr ockilus  kolosericeus 'L.\tiTS.Sy%\..  Nat.  I,  p.  tgt  (1766). —  Lath.  Ind. 
Orn.  !,  p.  305  (1790)- — Lbss.  Colib.  p.  76  (1831). — Sundev.  Oefv. 
K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fiir.  1869,  p.  585. 

Pofytmaa  kolosericevf  Grav.  Gen.  Bds.  I,  lo3  (1844)- 

Ealampii  iolosericeas  Bp.  Conep.  I,  p.  7!  (1850). — Cassin,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  377.— Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  II,  pi.  83  (1S61). 
— Tavlor,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  170. —  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  271:  ib.  1874, 
p.  175.— Elliot,  l^is,  1873,  p.  J52. — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neolr.  p.  81  Ci873).—McLs.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  I,  p.  134.— 
Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Miis.  I,  pp.  60,  192,  234,  272,  358,  438,  487 
(1878).— Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p.  42  (1878).— Allen,  Bull.  Nutt. 
Orn.  Club,  V,  p.  167  (1880).— Lister,  Ibis,  18S0,  p.  42.— Grisdale, 
Ibis,  1882,  p.  486.- Cory,  List  Eds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 

Serica/es  ciiarolieaius  Reich.  Axitz.  Colib.  p.   11  (1853). 

Sericotts  holotericess  Reich.  Aufi.  Colib.  p.  11  (1853). 

Eulampis  chlorolcemus  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  250. — Gouu>,  Mon. 
Troch.  11,  pi.  84  (1861). 

Anthracotkornx  {Stricotts)kolosertrtai  Reich.  Troch.  En^m.  p.  9  (1855). 

AHtkracothora*  eklorobimas  Reich.  Troch.  Eoum.  p.  9  (1855)^ 

Lamfomis  holosericens  C KS.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  III.  p.  19  {i860).— 
GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  234  (1878). 

Lamfornis  cblorolamu!  Cab.  &  Hew.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  p.  19  (i860). 

Eulampis  longiroslris  GouLD,  Intr.  Troch.  octlivo  ed.  p.  69  (i86r). 

Trockilus  {Lampornis)  holosericeuf  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  FSr. 
1869,  p.  600' 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Upper  plumage  dark  green,  with  a  slight  golden 
tinge  on  the  back ;  throat  bright  green,  ending  with  a  patch  of  blue 
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on  the  breast ;  belly  greenish   black;  upper  and   under  tail-coverts 
bright  bluish-green;  tail  dark  blue,  showing  slight   purple   reflec- 

The  sexes  are  described  as  similar. 
Length,  430;  wing,  3;  tail,  1.50;  bill,  .85- 
Habitat.     Lesser  Antilles. 


Genus  Aithurus  Cab.  &  Hein. 
Aitkutus  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  HI,  p.  50  (i860]. 


Aithurus  polytmus  (Linx.). 

Trochilus polytmHsl.\Kii.Syi\..  Nat.  1,  p.  189  (1766).— Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat  I, 

p.  486  (1788).— Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  301  (1790).— Gossb,  Bds.  Jam. 

p.  97  (1847).— Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  IV,  pi.  98  (i36i). 
Ornismya  cephalatra  Lbss.  Ois.  Mouch-  p-  78  (1829). 
TrochUtts  maria  Hill,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  HiBt.  Ill,  p.  358  (1849).— Gossi, 

111.  Bds.  Jam.  pi.  22. 
Polytmus  cepkalalra  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  71  (1850). 
Polytmus  cephalater  Bp.   Rev.   Mag.  Zool.   1854,  p.  154.— SCL.  P.  Z.  S- 

1S61,  p.  79. — Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1S61,  p.  :oi. 
Aithurus  polytmus  Cab.   &.  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  Ill,  p.  50  (i860). — Gould, 

Intr.  Troch.   octavo  ed.   p.  75  (1S61).— March.  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci, 

Phila.  1863.  p.  384.— Ghav,   Handl.   Bds.   Lp.   134  (1869).— Scl.  & 

Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  8j  (1873). -Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p. 

96   (1878). -A.   &  E.   Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.   108  (1881).— 

CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885). 
Aithurus  Juliginosui  MARCH,  Pr.   Acad.  NaL   Sci.   Phila.   1863,  p.  185.— 

Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  134  (1869). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head,  with  elongated  feathers,  velvelj  black; 
back  dark  green ;  throat  and  underparts  bright  green ;  wings 
brown,  with  a  tinge  or  purple;  tail  black,  the  two  long  tail-feathers 
showing  peculiar  uneven  edging  of  the  webs;  bill  dull  red. 

i'Vwa/e,— -Upper  parts  green,  brownish  on  the  head;  underparts 
white,  tinged  with  green  on  the  sides  and  flanks;  middle  tail-feath- 
ers green,  bluish  near  the  lip;  outer  tail-feathers  heavily  tipped  with 
white,  wanting  on  the  two  middle  feathers. 

Length,  8.50;  wing,  1,50;  tail.  5.50;  bill,  .80. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Genus  Thalurania  Gould. 
Tknlurania  Gol'ld,  P.  Z.  S.  1848,  p.  13. 
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Thalurania  bicolor  (Gmei..)- 

TrockilHs  bicolor  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  496  (1788).— Vi bill.  Oia.  Dor.  p. 

75  C180J). 
Omismya  via  fieri  Less,  Hist.  Oie-  Mouch.  p-  303  (1819). 
Hylockaris  viagleri Gv-tiTi ,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p,  114  {'8^4). 
Thalurania  wagltri  Br.   Consp.   I,  p.  77  (1850). — Rbich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p. 

7(1853).— Cab.  &  Hein.  Mub.  Hein.  HI.  p.  Ji  (i860).— Gould. 

Mon.  Troch.  ]1.  pi.  109  (i36i).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nora.  Avium  Neotr. 

P-  83  (1873).— Salv.  &  Elliot,  Ibis,  1873,  p.  360.— Lawb.  Ann.  N. 

Y.  Acad.  Sci,  I,  p.  46  (1878) ;  ii.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  61,  487 

(1878). 
Thalurania  bicolor  Gkw,  Handl.  Bds.  I.  p.    130  (18^).— Elliot,  Mon. 

Troch.  p.  loi  (1878).— Cory,  LUt  Bda.  W.  I.  p.  17  (1885), 

Sp-  Char.  Malt: — Entire  head  and  throat  deep  blue,  but  verj' slightly 
metallic ;  back  dark  green ;  breaeC  and  abdomen  metallic  golden- 
green;  lail-coverts  greenish-blue;  tail  steel  blue;  vringi  brown; 
upper  mandible  black;  under  mandible  flesh-color,  tipped  with 
black. 

Femalt: — Upper  surface  green,  showing  slight  bronze  reflections; 
underpartB  dull  white,  marked  with  green  on  the  flanks  and  sides ; 
outer  tail-feathers   tipped  with  white;  rest   of  tail-feathers  green, 
broadly  marked  with  blue  on  the  terminal  portion. 
Length, 3.S0;  wing,  2,35;  tail,  1.70;  bill,  .60. 
Haditat.     Dominica. 

Genus  Trochilus  Linv. 
Trochitas  LiNN.efs.  Sjst.  Nnl.  I,  p.  189  (1766). 

Trochilus  colu)}ris  Linn. 

Trochilus  colubrii  Likn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  191  (1766).— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  :856, 
p.  98  (Cuba).— GVNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  291  (1866) ; 
lb.  J.  f  O.  1874,  p.  141  (Cuba) ;  ib.  1878,  p.  159  (Porto  Rico) ;  /*, 
Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  Jii  (1878)  (Porto  Rico).  — 
Elliot,  Mon,  Troch.  p.  loj  (1878)  (Bahamas).- Cory.  List  Bdi. 
W.  I.  p.  18(1885). 

Orthorhynchus  cotubris  D^Orb.  in  Ln  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  ii6 

I '840). 
Melisuga  cotubris  Brewer,   Pr.   Host.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  VII.  p.  306  (i860) 
(Cuba). 
Recorded  from  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Genus  Mellisuga  Briss. 
Afellisvffa  Brisson,  Orn.  111.  p.  69?  (1760). 
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Mellisuga  miDima  (Linn.). 

Trochilus  minimus  L11.N.  Sj'St.  Nat.  I,  p.  193  {i^ftft). — Gmel.  Syat.  Nat.  I, 
p.  500  (1738).— Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  320  (1790). 

Trochilus  minutttlus  Vibill.  Ois.  Am.  SepL  II,  p.  73  (1807). 

Trochilus  vieilloiiSm^w,  Gen.  Zool.  VIII,  p.  347  (i8lj). 

Ornismya  minima  Less.  Ois.  Mouch.  pi.  79  (1829). 

Hyloc harts  nigra  Gray.  Gen.  Bds.  \,  p.  114  (1844). 

MellisKga  humilis  Gosss,  Bds.  Jam.  p,  127  (1847).— March,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nalt.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  385. 

Trockilus  caiherina  Salle,  Rev.  Zool.  1S49,  p.  498. 

Hylotharis  niger  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  81  (1850). 

Mellisttga  minima^p.  Consp.  I,  p.  81  (1850). — Reich.  Aufz.  Colih.  p.  5 
('833).— Salle,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  133.— Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  Ill,  p. 
.133.— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  285.— Muta.  Hist. 
Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  IV,  p.  81  (1877).— Elliot,  Men,  Troch.  p.  103 
(1878).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  108  (i83i).-Cory, 
Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI.  p.  153  (1881);  ib.  Bds,  Haiti  &  San 
Domingo,  p.  92  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

MelUsuga  kumila  Albrecht.  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  20I. 

TrockilUs  {Mtltisuga)  miaimus  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p. 
95  (1866). 

Si".  Char.     Mute: — Above  bright  green ;  flanks  green ;  throat  dull  white, 

spotted  with  brown,  heaviest  on  the  lower  part;  underparts  white; 

under  tail-coverts  tipped  with  green ;  tail  black;  bill  and  Teel  black. 

Female: — Resembles  the  male,  but  lacks  the  spots  on  the  throat ; 

lateral  tail-reatherg  tipped  with  white. 

Length.  J. 70;  wing,  i.jo;  tail,  .60;  bill,  .45. 
Haiiitat.     Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  San  Domingo, 

Genus  Calypte  Goui.d. 
Calyple  Goijlh,  Intr.  Troch.  ocUvo  ed.  p.  87  {1861). 

Calypte  hclena:  (Lemb.). 

Ortherhynrhm  helenar  Lf.mb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.   70  (1850).  —  Brewer,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860). 
Orthorhynehus  bootki  Cab.  J.  f.  O.    1856,   p.  99. — GuNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1859,  p. 

347i 
Calypte  helf.nm  Gould.  Mon.  Troch.  Ill,   pi.  136  (1861).— Gray,  Handl. 

Bds.   1,  p.  r4S   (1869).— Elliot.  Ibis.  1872,  p.  3,^4.— Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 

1874,   p.   144.— MuLs,   Hist.   Nat.   Ois.   Mouch.   IV,  p.  77(1877).— 

Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.   p.   loS  (1878).— Con v.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18 

(1S8S). 
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Sp.  Char.  Male: — Head,  thront,  and  elongated  feathers  of  the  neck 
metallic  red,  almost  pink  in  some  lights ;  upper  parts  green ieh-blue, 
becoming  steel-blue  on  the  tail;  breast  grayish-white;  belly  and 
flanks  greenieh  ;  winga  purplish -brown. 

Female: — Head  dull  brown;  back  green,  shading  into  blue  on  the 
tower  part;  underparts  grayish-white;  tail  bluish-green,  outer 
feathers  tipped  with  white. 

Length  (skin),  1.501  wing.  t. 25;  tail,  .So;   bill,  .45. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Genus  Doncha  Reich. 
Doricka  Reich.  Aufi.  der  Colib.  p.  13  (1853). 

Doricha  evelyna  (Bounc). 
Cahtioriat  evelyHte  GnKt,  Gen.  Bds.   1,   p.   110  (1844). — Reich.   Aufz. 

Colib.  p.  13  (1853).— Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  HI.  pi.  156  (i86i)- 
Trochilns  evelyna  Boiirc.  P,  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  44. 
Callothornx  evilUna  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854.  p.  157. 
Lucifer  evelima  Reich.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  10(1855). 
Trockitus  bakamensis   Brvant,  Pr.   Boat.  Soc.   Nat.    Hist.   VII,   p.    [06 

('8S9)- 
Doricka  evelyna  GovLD,  Intr.  Troch.  octavo  ed.  p.  95  (1861). — Elliot, 

Ibis,  1872,  p.  353.— MuLS.   Hilt.  Nat.  Oia.   Mouch.  IV,  p.  38  (1877). 

Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p.  125  (1S78).— Corv,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  108 

C1880) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Sp-'  Char.  Male: — Above  green,  showing  slight  golden  reflections  on 
the  back,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  in  some  specimens,  bluish; 
'  head  darker;  throat  beautiful  purple-violet,  below  which  is  a  band 
of  white;  underparts  green,  milted  with  rufous,  shading  into  white 
on  the  flanks;  crissum  pale  rufous  white;  wings  brownish  purple; 
tail  appearing  black,  very  dark  purple  in  some  lights ;  outer  feathers 
with  faint  terminal  spot  of  rufous,  second  with  inner  web,  and  third 
with  inner  and  basal  half  of  outer  web  cinnamon;  bill  and  feet 
black. 

Female: — Purple  gorget  wanting  and  replaced  by  dull  white,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  rufous;  upper  parts  paler  than  in  the  male ;  sides 
cinnamon,  becoming  brightest  under  the  wings ;  central  feathers  ot 
the  Uil  bright  green,  the  rest  cinnamon;  an  oblique  purplish  band 
on  the  tips  ofthe  fourth  feathers. 

Length,  3.40;  wing,  1.70;  tail,  1.40;  tarsus,  ,15;  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.     Baliiimas. 

Doricha  lyrura  Gould. 
Dorirka  lyrura  Gould.   Ann.   Mag,   Nat.    Hist.  4lh  ser.  IV,  pp.  m,  ns 
(1869). — Elliot,    Ibis,   187;,  p.   354. — Scl.  &  Salv.   Nom.  Avium 
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Neotr.  p  85  {1873).— MuLs.  Hist-  Nat.  Oi«.  Mouch.  IV.  p.  41 
(1877).— Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p.  126  (1878)— CoRV,  Bda.  Bahamti 
1.  p.  110  (1880)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Sf.  Char.  MaU: — General  appearance  the  same  as  D.  evtlyna.  but  dif- 
fers from  it  bj  showing  the  beautiful  purple-violet  on  the  forehead 
HE  well  as  on  the  throat,  and  aleo  having  a  much  longer  tail,  formed 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  Ijre,  from  which  this  bird  has  derived 
its  name.  The  throat  of  D.  lyrura  shows  bright  blue  In  some  lights 
on  the  lower  part,  while  that  of  D.  evelyn^  is  almost  entirely  purple- 
violet,  showing  the  bluish  tinge  very  slightly  if  ai  ail. 

Ftraale: — Upper  parts  brownish-green;  throat  and  upper  breast 
dull  white;  rest  of  underparts  pale  rufous  brown;  central  tail-feath- 
ers green,  rest  of  tail-feathers  pale  rufous,  showing  a  black  band  in 
the  centre. 
Length,  3.64;  wing.  1.60:  tail.  1.58;  tarsus,  .13;  bill,  .60. 
Habitat.     Iniigiia  and  Long  Island. 

Genus  Bellona  Mui.s.  &  Verr. 

Brilona  Mlls.  &  Vkrr.  Class.  Troch.  p.  75  (1865). 

Bellona  cristata  (Linn.). 

Trockilus  crislntus  Linn.  Svst.  Nat  I,  p.  191  (1766).— Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I, 

p.  498  (17SS). — Lath,  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p- 317  {1790). — Schomb.  Hist. 

Barb.  p.  681. 
Trochilus  punieeus  Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  497  (1788). 
Trorhitui piUatui  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  L  p.  318  (1790). 
Ornismya  cristata  Less.  Troch.  p.  20  (1831}. 
MeUitugn  eritlatn  Grav.  Gen.  Bds.  1.  p.  113  (1844). 
Ortkorhynckut  cristatus  Bp.  Consp.  t,  p.  83  (1850). — Rbich.  Aufz.  Colib. 

p.  M  (1853).— Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  III.  p,  61  (i860).— Gould, 

Mon.  Troch.  IV,  pi.  205  (1861).— Elliot,   Ibis,  1872,  p.  355.— Scl. 

P.  Z.  S.   1874,  p,   175.— Lawr.   Pr   L'.  S.  Nat.  MiiB.  I,  pp.  173,  487 

("878). 
OrlkorhyHckH!.  omalus  GouLo,  Mon.  Troch.  IV,  pi.  io6  (1861).— ScL.  P. 

Z.  S.  1871.  p.  172- — Elliot,  Ibis,  1S71,  p.  3.^5. — Lister,  Ibis,  1880, 

p.  41. 
Trorkilus  enHis  Si  SDKV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  A.kad.  For.  18G9,  p.  584. 
Bellona  criflala    MvLs.   Hist,    Nat,    Ois,   Mouch.    HI.  p.   193   (1876),— 

Elliot,  Mon,  Troch.   p,  17S  (187S),— Cory,  List  Bds.  W-  I.  p,  18 

OrtiorkyHrhu,  ^xilif  Allen,  Bull,  Null,  Orn,  Club,  V,  p.  167  (18S0). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  and  crown  bright  golden-green,  feathers 
lengfhened.  forming  a  crest,  the  green  graduallv*  fading  and  becom- 
ing  dark   blue   on   the   crest;  upper   plumage  green;   throat   dull 
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Binoke  brown;    underpartE   dull   black,   Bhowing  a  Taint   purptiih 
tinge;  bill  and  feet  black. 

FtmaU: — Upper  parts  bronze-green  ;  underparts  grayish-brown  ; 
central  tail-feather*  bronze-greon,  rest  of  tail-feathers  brownish, 
tipped  with  ash  on  the  outer  feathen. 

Length,  3. 90;  wing,  3;  tail,  1.3S;  bill,  .40. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia,  Barbndoes,  St.  Vincent,  Martinique, 
and  St^  Bartholomew. 

Betlooa  exilis  (Guel.). 

Trociilus  exili.'  Gmbl.  Sj-st,  Nat.  I,  p.  484  {1788).— Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p. 

310  (1790)- 
TrockllHscrist.UetIus  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.  p.  39  (1790). 
MelUiaga  nilh  Gray,  Gen.  Bde.  I,  p.  IJ3  (1844). 
OrthorkyHCbiiS  cklorolopkus  Bp.  Conep.  I,  p.  83  (1850). 
OrtkorhynckHs  txilis  Reich.  Aufz,  Colib.  p.   11   (1853).— Bp.  Rev.  Mag. 

Zool.  1854,  p,  156. — A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  p.  141.— Gould, 

Mon.  Troch.  IV,  pi.  107  (1861).— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,   p.    17a— 

Elliot,   Ibis,   187a,  p.  355 — Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nal.  Mus.  I,  pp.  234, 

458,  487  (1878).— Grisdale,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  486. 
Trof kilns    (OrtAorAyiicAus)   exilis  St;NDBV.   Oefv.   K.   Vet.   Akad.   F6r. 

1869,  p.  600. 
Bellona  exilis  MuLS.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  Ill,  p.  196  (1876).— Elliot, 

Mon.  Troch.  p.  179  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  and  crest  bright  golden-green,  becoming 
darker  green  at  the  tip;  upper  parts  dark  green,  tinged  with  bronze 
on  the  upper  tail-coverts;  throat  smoke-brown,  becoming  dull 
purplish -black  on  the  bell/;  tinged  with  green  on  the  sides  and 
flanks;    central  tail-feathers  dull  green,  rest   of  tail-feathers  dark 

/'"eoin/e.— Upper  plumage  dark  green;  underparts  smoke-gray, 
tinged  with  green  on  the  sides;  wing-coverts  bronzy-green;  wings  - 
purplish-brown;  two  central  tail-feathers  dull  green;  outer  tail- 
feathers  tipped  with  gray. 

Length.  3.40;  wing,  2.05;  tail,  1.45;  bill,  .55. 
Habitat.     Poito    Rico,    St.    Thomas,  Dominica,  St.  Croix, 
Moiitscrrat,  Nevis,  and  Martinique. 

Genus  Sporadinus  Bp. 
Spomdinus  Bonafartb,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  255. 

Sporadinus  elegans  (Vieill.). 

Trotiilus  elegnns  Vieill.  Ois.  Dor.  I,  p.  31  (1802). 
Ornismya  s-arainsoaii  Less.  Ois.  Mouch.  pp.  17,  197  (1819). 
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Hylockarii  ehguHs  Grav,  Gen.  Bda.  I.  p.  114  (1844). 

Lampornis  eUffaaf  Bp.  Consp.  I.  p.  72  (1850). 

Ificrordia  elegana  Reich.  Aufz.  Colib.  p.  8  (1853)- 

Sporadinu)  titgnns  Bp.   Rev.   Mag.  Zool.  1854,  ?■  25S-— Sallb,  P.  Z.  S. 

i8.S7,  p.  333. — Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  V,  pi.  347  (i860-— Scl,  ^  Salv. 

Norn.  Avium  Neolr.  p.  94  (1873),— Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p.  241  (1878). 

— CoRV,  Bull.  Null.  Orn.  Club,  IV,  p.  153  (18S1)  ;  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  & 

Sail  Domingo,  p.  93  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (iSSj). 
CAlorcsles  elegans  Reich.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  4  (1855). 
Sforadicus  etegam  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  III.  p.  15  (i860), 
Trockilai  (Sporadinat)  elegans  BRYANT.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hi«t.  XI,  p. 

95  C1866). 

Sp.  Char,  ^a/e;— Upper  parts  bronze-green ;  (hront  bright  metallic 
green  ;  a  portion  of  the  breast  Mack:  winge  brownish-purple  ;  tail 
dark  brown,  with  a  bronze  lustre  on  the  upper  surface;  bill  flesh 
color,  tip  black. 

Female: — Above  bronze-green ;  top  of  head  grayish ;  underparts 
brownish-gray ;  central  tail-reathers  bronze-green ;  rest  of  tail-feath- 
ers gray,  with  subterminal  black  bar;  some  of  the  feathers  glossed 
with  green. 

Length.  41  wing,  i.  jo;  tail,  1.70:  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 


Sporadinus  riccordi  (Gerv.). 

Trochiltts  riceordi  Gerv.   Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1835,  pis,  41,  41,— Bp.  Consp, 

I,p   81(1850). 
Oraiimyo  pattudati  Less,  Rev.  Zool,  1838,  p.  315. 
Orthorkynckus  ri'ccon/i  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Oia.  p.  iiS 

(184")- 
/fylocAaris  tirrordi  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I.  p,  114  (1844)- 
Riccordia  raimondi  Rkicm.  Aufz.  Colib.  p,  8  (1853), 
Sporadinus  riccordi  Bp,  Rev,  Mag.  Zool.   1854,  p.   3S5- — GouLD,  Mon. 

Troch.  V,  pi.  348  (1861).— MuLS.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  II,  p.  74 

(1875).— Elliot,  Mon.  Troch.  p.  341  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W, 

I.  p.  18  (188s). 
Cklorestc!  rnimondi  Reich.  Troch.  Enum.  p.  4  (185^). 
Chtoresles  riccordi  Gundl.     J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  99.— Brewer,  Pr,  Bost.  Soc. 

Nat,  Hist,  Vll,  p.  306  (i'86o)— Gl'SDL.  Repert.  Fisieo-Nat,  Cuba,  I, 

p.  391  (1856);  ih.].f.O.  1874,  p.  i^i. 
SporndicBs  riccordi  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  III.  p-  2$  (i860). 
SporadiiiHS  ricordi  ScL.  &  Salv.   Nom.   Avium   Neotr.   p.  94  (1873).— 

Cory.  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  111  (iSSo). 
SporadiHHS  bracii  Lawr.  Ann.    N.  Y.  Acad,  Sci,  I,  p,  50  (1877).— CoRV, 

BiU,  Bahama  I,  p,  113(1880), 
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Sp.  CiiAB.  Male: — Entire  plumage  bronzy  green,  becoming  metallic  on 
the  throat;  wings  purplish  brown;  four  central  tnil-feathers  bronze, 
the  remainder  purplish  black,  showing  bronze  on  the  outer  wcbe; 
under  tai!-covertB  white;  upper  mandible  dark  brown;  lower  man- 
dible pale,  becoming  dark  at  the  tip  ;  (ail  forked. 

Female: — Resembles  the  male,  except  having  the  crown  brownish  ; 
throat  and  centre  of  abdomen  pale  bofT;  under  tail-coverts  grayish- 
white. 

Length,  3.60;  wing,  1.80;  tail,  1.50;  tarsus,  . ij ;  bill,  .75. 
Habitat.     Cubn  and  Babamas. 


Sporadinus  maugeei  (Vieill.). 

Traciilms  maugaHS  VlElLL.  Diet.  Hist,  Nat.  VII,  p.  568  (1817), 

Ornismya  magai  LESS.  Ois.  Mouch.  p.  194  (1829). 

Tkaumatias  ourisiia  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  79  (l8jo). 

SporddtHus  maKgai  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854.  p-  JJS- — Gould,  Mon. 
Troch.  V,  pi.  349  (t86i). — Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  94 
('873).— MuLS.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  Mouch.  II,  p.  77  {1875).— Elliot, 
Mon.  Troch.  p.  342  (1878).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Trochilus  maugei SvtiDKV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Far.  1869,  p,  600. 

CiUreiles  gertrudis  Gvi^DL.  y  f.  O.  1874,  p.  315. 

Cklorolampis  gertrtidii  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1875,  p.  133. 

Sporadinui  {Marsyai)  maugeci  MuLS.  Cat.  Ois.  Mouch.  p.  13  (1875). 

Chlorolampis  mavgaus  Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat  VII.  p.  225 
(1878). 

Sp.  Char.  Malt: — Entire  plumage  bright  green,  the  feathers  showing  a 
golden  tinge  when  held  in  the  light;  throat  dark  blue,  golden-green 
in  some  lights ;  tail  dark  blue;  wings  dark  brown. 

FemaU: — Underparts  dull  white;  the  central  feathers  of  the  tail 
green,  the  rest  grayish-green,  with  a  band  of  blue  near  the  tip; 
outer  feathers  tipped  with  grayish-white. 

Length  (skin),  3.35:  wing,  i;  tail,  1.25;  bill,  .55. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 


Family  TROGONID^. 


Gknus  Priotelu's  Gray. 
PrioUlai  Gray,  List.  Gen.  Bds.   1840. 
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Priotelus    temnurus  (Temm.). 

Trogon  temnurus  Tbmm.  PI.  Col. 
No.  326  (1820-39). —  Vigors, 
Zool.  Journ.1827,  p-  443-— Gould, 

Mon.     Trog.     pt.     11     (1S35).— 
D'Orb.  in  La  Sagrn's  Hist.  Nat. 
Cuba,  Ois.  p.  165(1840).— Gundl. 
Journ.  Bosl.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p. 
3'9  C'857)- 
Ptioleltts  lemnuru)  Bp.   Consp.  I, 
p.  150  (1850).— GUNDL.  J.  f.  O. 
1856,  p.  106. — Brewbb,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  p. 307  (i860). 
Gray.  Handl.  Bds,  I.  p.  83.  (1869) 
— GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba.  I,  p.  298  (1866)  ;   ib.  J.  f,  O. 
1874,  p.  165. 
Piionleles  Icmnuru!  Sci,.  Si  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  loj  (1873). 
PrioHotclcs  tetnnnrui  Cory,  LiEt  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  J/ii/«.'— Top  of  the  head  dark  blue,  purplish  on  the  crown; 
back  bright  green,  ehowiiig  a  tinge  ofbluish  in  some  lights;  rump 
snowing  distinctly'  bluish,  green  in  some  lights ;  throat  white,  shad- 
ing into  gray  on  the  breast;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  red: 
tail-feathers  square  at  the  tips,  the  two  central  feathers  green  on 
the  inner  webs,  bluish  on  the  outer;  rest  of  tail,  except  the 
three  outer  feathers,  blue;  outer  tail-feather  having  the  terminal 
hnlf  dull  white,  grayish  on  the  outer  web;  basnl  half  of  (he  inner 
web  of  outer  tail-feather  dark  blue;  the  second  and  third  feathers 
nearly  Ihe  same,  but  having  the  white  on  the  outer  web  more  re- 
stricted; on  the  third  feather  the  white  appears  only  in  two  or  three 
spots,  hut  the  terminal  portion  of  the  feather  for  an  inch  or  more  is 
entirely  dull  grayish  while;  primaries  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
heavily  barred  with  white  on  the  outer  web;  some  of  the  coverts 
also  banded  with  white;  lower  mandible  reddish;  upper  mandible 
dark  brown.  ^ 

Length.  10;  wing,  5 ;  tail,  1; ;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .62. 
IIabitat.     Cuba. 

Genus  Temnotrogon  Bonap. 

Tvmaoti'if;,!,!  -BriNArARTfi,  Consp.  Volucr.  Zygodncl.  No.  8,  p.  14,  18J4." 

Temnotrogon  roscigaster  (Vikii.l.). 

Courottroii  d  ventre  toage.  de  Saiul  DomiHiqiie,  Buff.  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  VI, 

p.  287  (1779)- 
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"■Le  CouTBucou  d  calei;OH  rouge,  ou  L«  Cauroucou  Damiaiseaax,  Lb  Vaill. 

Nat.  Cour.  pi.  13,  p.  18." 
Trogon  roseigiifler    Vie;ill.   Ency.  M^th.   Ill,  p.   1358   (iSio)- — Goitld, 

Mon.  Trog.  pi.  10  (1838).— Bp.  Consp.  1,  p.  149  (1850).— Sallk,  P. 

Z,  S.  i3s7,  p.  235.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  XI,  p.  95 

(1866). 
Trogon  riodogaslerlB,tsi«.  PI.  Col.  ill  (1820-39). 
Ttmnotrogon    roseigaster   Bp.    Consp.    Volucr.    Zj'godact.    No.    8,    p.    14 

(i854)._Grav,  Handl.  BdB.  I,   p.   83   (1869).—   Corv,   Bds.  Hait" 

&  San  I>ommgo.  p.  9,5  {1885).—  List  BJs.  W.  I.  p.  i3  (1885). 
Xemnotrcgon  riodogaster   ScL.   &l   Salv.    Nojn.    Avium   Neotr.    p.    103 

(1SJ3)- 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  the  head,  back,  and  upper  tail-coverCfi  lustrous 
golden  green ;  breast  and  Ihroxt  gray,  showing  a  tinge  of  green 
when  held  in  the  light;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  red; 
primaries  and  secondaries  dark  slaty  brown,  the  outer  webs  barred 
with  white;  wing-coverts  green,  narrowly  barred  with  white;  under 
surface  of  tail  dark  blue,  the  three  outer  feathers  having  the  outer 
webs  and  tips  white,  but  showing  a  spot  of  black  on  the  outer  web 
near  the  tip;  the  inner  webs  of  the  two  central  tail-feathers  dull 
greenish,  extending  nearly  to  the  tip  where  it  is  replaced  by  the 
blue  of  the  outer  web;  bill  yellow;  feet  brownish. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  11;  wing,  540;  tail,  6.40;  tarsus,  .65;  bill,  .65. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo. 


Family   CUCULLID^. 

Genus  Crotophaga  Linn. 
Cretopiagu  LiNN.«us,  Sysl.  Nat.  I,  p.  154  (1766). 

Crotophaga  ani  Linn. 

Crolopiaga  ani  LrNN.  Syst.  Nnt.  I,  p.  \i\  (1766). — GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p. 
381  (1S47).— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  99  (1850).— Sallr,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p. 
234.— Cassin,  Pr.  A-cad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  377.— Brewbr,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc-  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— Albrecht,  J.  f  O.  1862, 
p.  203, — March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S63,  p.  153. — Bryant, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI.  p.  95  (1866).  — Sundev.  Oefv.  K. 
Vet.  Akad.  Far.  1869,  p.  600.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p. 
'07  (1873).— B».  BwR.  &  RiDG.  Hist.N.  Am.  Bds.  II,  p.  488  (1874). 
— Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  159;  ib.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p. 
233  (:878)— Lawr.  Pr.   U.  S.  Nat,  Mus.  1,  pp.  193,  !73,  487  (1878). 
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— Allbn.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V.  p.  169  (1880).— Listfr,  Ibis, 
18S0,  p.  41.— CORV,  Bds  Bahama  I.  p.  118(1880);  .4.  Bull.  Nutt. 
Orn.  Club.  VI.  p.  154  (188:)  ;  j*.  Bds.  Hniti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  100 
(1885) ;  a.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (1885).— Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  VII.  p.  172  {I88^). 

Crelofhiig<i  minor  Less.  'I'r.  Orn.  p.  130  (1831). 

Croiophiga  lavirostiii'f'aVilASi-.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  105 
(18S9). 

Crolofhaga  riig-iros/ris Cvnui-.  Repeii.  Finico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  296(1866). 

Sp.  Char,  Mule- — Upper  mandible  much  curved;  culmen  rising  above 
the  head,  Ilatti-ned  to  a  sharp  edge;  nostrils  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  loii'.'r  half  of  the  upper  mandible  ;  general  color  black,  show- 
ing bluish  rellections;  the  feathers  of  the  head.  neck,  breast,  and 
upper  part  of  the  back  with  metallic  bronze  borders ;  iris  brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

1.501  bill,  1. 10. 


Genus  Saurothera  Vieill. 
Snurolhf.ra  Vibillot,  "Analyse,  p.  36,  1816." 

Saurothera  vetula    (Linn.). 

Cuculus  vetiila  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  169  (1766). 

Siiarolicrajaraaicensis  Lapr.  Rev.  Zool.  1847,  p.  354. 

Sanrotkera  vetula  GossB,  Bdfl.  Jam.  p.  373  (1847). — Bp.  Conep.  I,  p.  96 
(1850).— Aldhkcht,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  202.— ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bda.  p.  313 
(1862).— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  183.— Grat, 
Handl.  Bds.  U,  p.  io8  (1870).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr. 
p.  107  C1S73)— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109  (1881).— 
Cory,  List  Bds.  W,  I.  p.  18  (1885). 

Coccygui,  vetula  SciiLEG.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  I,  p.  39  (1S64). 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  head,  including  the  eye,  dark  otive  brown;  lighter 
brown  on  the  nape ;  rest  of  back  and  wings  light  gray;  throat  white; 
breast  and  belly  tinged  with  pale  rufous;  imder  surface  of  wings 
chestnut  rufous;primaries  chestnut  rufous,  tipped  with  pale  olive; 
tail  feathers,  except  central  ones,  bluish  black,  tipped  with  white. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  14.50;  wing,  5;  tail,  7.50;  tarsus,  i ;  bill,  i.jo. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

.Saurothera  dominicensis  Lafr. 

Saurotiera  daminiccnris  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1847.  p.  355.— Sallf',  P.  Z.  S. 
1857,  p.  134— Bryakt,  Pr,  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  XI,  p.  95  (1866).— 
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Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  11,  p.  208  (1870).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.   p.    107   ([873).— CoRV,  Bull.   Null.  Orn.   Club,  VI,  p.   iii4 
(18S1) ;  ib.   Bdf.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  98  (1S85) ;  ib.  Lisl  BdB. 
W.  I.  p.  18  (1885)— Tristram,  Ibis.  18S4,  p.  :63. 
Coecygas  itatHinireim's  ScHLBG.   Mus.  Pays-Bas,  I,  p.  40  (1864). 

Sp.  Char.  Afale: — Head,  back,  breast,  and  two  central  tail-rentliers  slate 
color,  darkest  on  the  head,  where  it  eometimcs  (hows  a  faint  brown- 
ish tinge,  and  lightes*.  being  almost  ashy  on  the  breasti  wing- 
coverts  and  tertiaries  slaty  gray,  showing  pale  greenish  reflections 
when  held  in  the  light ;  primaries  and  some  of  the  secondaries  bright 
rufous  brown,  the  first  two  edged  with  dull  greenish,  and  all  tipped 
with  the  same  color;  outer  tail-feathera  bluish,  tipped  with  white, 
becoming  dull  olive  at  the  base;  two  central  tail-feathers  tipped 
with  black;  throat  and  abdomen  pale  rufous;  abare  space  encircling 
the  eye  bright  red;  bill  and  legs  slaty. 

The  sexes  are  simitar. 

Length,  15.50;  wing,  5.50;  tail,  9;  tarsus,  1.40;  bill.  :.6o. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  Siiii  Domingo. 

Saurothera  vieilloti  Bp. 

Snurotieia  vetula  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  XXXH,  p.  348.^Lafr.  Rev.  Zool. 
1847.  P-  3S7- 

Saurotiera  vieilleli  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  97  (1850)  —Scl.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p. 
324  (1862).  SuNDEV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  F6r.  1SG9,  p.  599.— 
Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  208  (1870),— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium 
Neotr.  p.  107  (1873).— GuNDL.  Annl.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p. 
130  (1878).— Goby,  List  Bds.  W.  I  p.  18  (1885). 

Sanrolitra  vieilioli  var.  rttfescens  BrvANT,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  X, 
p.  156  (.866). 

Sp.  Char.— Entire  up  pep  surface  pale  olive  brown;  throat  dull  white, 
shading  into  grhy  on  the  breast;  belly  aiid  under  tail-coverts  chest- 
nut brown ;  tail  olive,  tipped  with  black,  and  narrowly  edged  on  the 
tip  with  white;  primiriea  having  the  outer  webs  pale  olive,  and 
and  heavily  marked  with  rufous  on  the  terminal  portions  of  the 
inner  webs;  secondaries  showing  distinctly  olive  green. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length.  16;  wing,  5;  tail,  8.50;  tarsus,  1.05:  bill,  1,40. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

Saurothera  merlini  D'Orb. 

Saurothera  taerlini  D'Orii.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist,  Nal.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.   r5i 

(1840).— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  97  (1850).- Cab.  J.  f.  O.   1856,  p.  104 

GuNDL.Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  VI,  p.  319  (1857).— Brewer, 
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Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiet.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— Gun dl.  Repert.  PiB- 
ico-Nat,   Cuba,  I,  p.   296  (1866) ;    ib.  J.  f,  O,  1874,  p.   158.— Gray, 
Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  Jo8  (1870).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nora,  Avium  Neolr. 
p.  107  (187,1). --CoRV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  18  (J885)- 
Coeeygus  taerlim  Schlbg.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  I,  p.  40  (1864), 

Sp.  Char.— Very  large.  The  head  and  back  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  olive, 
brighteet  on  the  head  and  rump;  tiiroal  dull  ashy  wliile,  shading 
distinctly  ashy  on  the  breast;  rest  of  underparts  pale  chestnut 
brown;  under  surface  of  winga  nifous;  pale  chestnut  on  the  under 
coverts;  primaries  daik  chestnut  rufous,  tipped  with  olive,  showing 
slight  metallic  reflections ;  wing-coverts  pale  olive ;  two  central  tail- 
feathers  dull  olive,  showing  a  brownish  tinge  on  basal  portions; 
rest  of  tail-feathers  dull  olive,  showing  a  brownish  tinge  slightly  on 
the  inner  webs,  and  having  a  subterminal  band  of  black,  tipped 
with  white. 

Length.  Il ;  wing,  7.35;  tail,  13;  tarsus,  t.50;  bill,  1. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Saurothera  bahamensis  Bryant. 

Saiirolkera  veluta  Bhvamt,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat,  Hist.  VII,  p.  106  (1859). 
'  Saurolkera   bahamensis  Bryant,   Pr.   Bost.   Soc.   Nat.   Hist.  IX,   p.   iSo 
(1864).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  1.  p.  1 16  (1880) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 
18  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  pale  olive,  showing  slight  greenish  reflections  j 
throat  and  breast  dull  grayish  while;  belly  and  crissum  tawny; 
primaries  mostly  rufous;  tail-feather",  except  the  two  central  ones, 
tipped  with  pQle  brownish  white;  leg's  slntyblue;  soles  of  the  feet 
yellow;  eyelids  Vermillion  red;  upper  mandible  brownish,  shading 
into  slate  color  at  the  base ;  iris  brown. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  18;  wings,  6.35;  tail,  9.50;  tarsus,  1.50;  bill,  i.Ho. 
Habitat.     Bahamas. 

Genus  Coccyzus  V'ieill. 

Coei-yzns  Vieillot,  Analyse,  p.  18,  1816. 

Coccyzus  americanus  (Linn.). 

CHrutiiS  americanus  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  170  (17G6). 

CaccytHS  caroliaensis  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's   Hist.   Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  150 

(■840). 
Coicyius  amerieaiins  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  279  (1847)— A.  &  E.  Newton, 

Ibis,  1859,  p.  14C  (St.  Croix).— Brewhr,  Pr.  Bost.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
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VII,  p.  307  {1S60)  (Cuba).— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  :86i,  p.  20J  (Ja- 
mai.'n}.— GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba.  I,  p.  195  ( 1866I.— Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  166  (Jamaica).— GUNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  156  (Cuba) ; 
.■*.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  VII,  p.  233  (1878)  (Porto  Rico).— Cory, 
Bds.  Bahmiia  I.  p.  117  (1880).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jainaicn, 
p.  io9(i8S.). 
Coci-ytus  dominicas  MARCH.  Pr.  Acad.   Nat.  Sci.   Phila.  1863,  p.  154  (Ja- 

Coccytus  ia.Vrf.ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  I20  (Jaoiaica). 

Coccyias  .imericamis  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  104  (Cuba) — Cory,  List  Bds. 
W.  i.  p.  19(1885). 

This  species  occurs  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  Cuba,  Jainaicn, 
ant!  Porto  Rico.     It  has  also  been  reconied  from  St.  Croix. 

Coccyzus  minor  (Gmel.). 

CuchUs  minor  Gmbl.  Sjet.  Nat.  I,  p.  411  (1788). 

CacBlHH  mhIchIhs  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  p.  119  (1790). 

Coccytus  sfnieulus  Vieill.  Encj'.  Mtfth.  p.  1346. — GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  j8i 
(1847).— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  Ml  (18.S0).— Sall.?,  P.  Z.  S.  :8s7,  p.  134.— 
Newton.  Ibis,  1S59,  p.  150— H^^wer.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII, 
p.  307  (i860).— Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S60.  p.  377.— 
Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  IV.  p.  78  ( 1861  )■— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  i86i, 
p.  JOJ.— SCL.  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  Til.— PRLZ.  Orn.  Bras.  p.  273  (1871). 

Coceytut  ielvivcalris  Cab.  in  Schomb.  Guian.  Ill, p.  714  (1848). 

Coccygai  minor  Baird.  Bds.  N.  Am.  p.  78  (1858).— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p. 
104. — GuNDL.  Repert.  FJsico-Nat.  Cuba  I,  p,  395  (1866). — Bryant, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  96  ((866).— Bi>.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw. 
Hist.  N.  Am.  Bde.  11,  p.  482  (1874).— Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club, 
V,  p.  169(1880);  .*.  Cory,  VI,  p.  154  (1881);  ib.  Bds.  Haiti  &  San 
Doiningo,  p.  10:  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  19  (1885). 

Coicy,ut  nesioles  Cah._&  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  IV,  p.  78  (1S61).— Taylor, 
Ibis.  1^64.  p.  121. 

CoccyiHS  dominicjii  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  323  (i86j). 

Cocrygns  senfculas  Schleg.  Mus.  Pav«-Bas.  I,  p.  38  (186+). 

Cocfyftei  seniculu!'  Susdev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Fdr.  1869,  p.  ,S99- 

Coccytus  minor  Leot.  Gis.  Trin.  p.  353 —Bryant,  Pr.  Bost,  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.  X,  p.  !S5  (:866).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  166.— Gundl.  J.  f.  O. 
1874,  p.  157;  ib.  Anal,  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  i\i  (187S).— 
Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.  I,  pp.  6j,  193,  134,  487  (1878).— Corv, 
Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  117  (1880).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica, 
p.  109  (18S1).— RiDGW.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nal.  Mus.  VII,  p.  173  (1884). 

Si-.  Char.  Matt: — Above  gravish  olive,  tinged  with  ash  on  the  head; 
underparts  yellowish  brown,  darkest  on  the  thighs,  and  becoming 
pale  on  the  throat ;  a  streak  uf  dark  brown  behind  the  eje,  passing 
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under  it;  quills  and  under  wing-coverts  yellowish  brawn  ;  outer  tail- 
feathers  black,  lipped  with  white,  and  fhow-ing  slight  hronze  reflec- 
[iniiK-,  the  others  li^hler,  except  the  central  ones,  tipped  with  whiter 
under  mandibles  jcllow,  except  at  the  tip. 

The  sexes  are  bimiL^r. 

Length,  11.80;  wing,  5.  Jo:  tail,  6.50;  tarsus,  i.oS;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat.     Bali.tmas  and  Antilles. 

Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus  (Wils.). 

ChcuIhs.  erylhropklialmtts  VVlLsos,  Am.  Orn.  IV,  p.  16  (iSlt). 

Cofcyiaa  erylhrofblhalmiii  Lkmu.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  73  (iS.So). — Brewer.  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VIl,  p.  307  (i860)  (Cuba).— Glnhl.   Repert. 

FiBico-Nat.  Cuba.  I,  p,  195  (1S66);  i«.  J.  f.  O.  1874.  p.  157  (Cuba). 
Cocrytus  crytkrofSlkalmui  Cab.  J.   f.  O-   1856,  p.  104  (Cuba).  —  Cory, 

List  Bd>,.  W.  I.  p.  19(1885). 
Accklcntiil  in  Cuba. 

Gkms  Hyetomis  Scl. 

Ifvi-tornis  Sclatkr,  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  311  (iSfii). 

Hyetomis  pluvialis  (Gmei..). 

CHTulas  plnvialis,  Gmf.l.  Syst.  Nat.  1,  p.  411  (17SS). 

Piiiya  rianamomciveHtris  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  \^ft,  p.  311. — Deb  MfR!;. 
Icon.  Orn.  pi.  65. 

Piaya  filtipialis  Giisse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  377  (1S47)- — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  iii 
(iSio)— StL.  P.  Z.  S.  tS6i,  p.  79.--Albre(.mt,J.  f.  O.  iS6i,  p.  J03. 
— Marci[,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S63,  p.  2S3. 

Hyetomis  pluviiiUs  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bd.i.  p.  JJI  ( [S*))).— ScL.  &  Sax,v. 
Norn.  Avium  Notr.  p,  loS  (1S73).— A.  &  E.  Newton.  Ilandh.  Ja- 
maica, p.  109  (iSSi)— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  ('885). 

Hyeformiiulh  fliivlnlis  Ckk.  j.  f.  O.  :Sf>3,  p.  J03. 

Coei-ygns  flHVialis  Kchlku.  Mub.  Pavs-Bas.  I,  p.  39  (1864). 

Hyetorni!. plttvianus  Gray,  Uandl.  Bds.  IL  p.  ^\^  (1870), 

Sp.  Char.— Top  of  the  head  smoky  brown :  rest  of  tjie  upper  surface 
olive:  throat  dull  while  Khowin^ra  lingeaf  chestnut;  rest  of  undor- 
parts  dark  chestnut  brown;  under  wing-covcrls  rufous  chestnut: 
primaries  dull  olive  brown,  nith  a  slight  metallic  tinge  of  green  on 
the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  and  distinctly  perceptible  on  (hcsec- 
ond.irics;  tail  dull  black,  showing  a  slight  purplish  tinge;  all  of  the 
tail-feathers  tipped  with  while. 
The  sexes  arc  similar. 

Length,  18;  wing,  7;  tail  10;  tarsus,  i.fio;  bill,  t.lj. 
H.,>,TAT.     Jam»ic.. 
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Bucco  cayenncnsis  Siill6  (P.  Z.  S.  1S57.  p.  234),  from 
San  Domingo,  it  is  impossible  to  identify,  as  SiilltS  gives  no 
description,  antl  tlie  genus  does  not  occur  in  tlie  West  Indies. 


Family   ALCEDINID^. 
GENt;s  Ceryle  Boie. 

Ci-ryle  Hoib,  IsJE,  182S,  p-  316. 

Ceryle  stictipennis  Lawr. 

Ceryle  toiguata  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus,  I,  pp.  459,  4S7  (1S7S).— Cokv, 
LislBdB.  W.  1.  p.  19(1885). 

CeryU  slictifc««is  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nut.  Miis.  VlIT,  p.  623  (1885). 

"Male. — The  upper  plumage  is  ashv-blue,  with  a  broad,  pure 
white  band  across  the  hind  neck,  connecting  with  the  white  of  the 
throat;  loren  black;  a  spot  of  white  anterior  to  the  eye,  and  another 
nf  the  same  color  below  it;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  colored  like 
the  back,  and  are  barred  on  both  webs  with  white;  the  two  middle 
tail  feathers  are  also  colored  like  the  buck;  the  shafts  are  black, 
bordered  narrowlv  on  each  •.'■■.'.c  with  deep  black ;  ihey  are  conspic- 
uouslv  marked  with  triangular-shaped  white  spots  on  the  middle  of 
each  web,  these  are  nine  in  number  on  each  side;  the  other  tail 
feathers  arc  black,  with  their  outer  edges  colored  tike  the  back,  and 
having  pure  white  spots  rounded  in  form  on  each  web,  those  on  the 
inner  webs  are  much  the  largest;  all  Ihc  tail  feathers  arc  tipped  with 
white;  the  quills  are  black,  largely  white  on  their  inner  webs  and 
marked  on  the  primaries  with  quadrate  white  spots  on  the  outer  ones, 
rather  far  apart;  the  Bccondaries  have  also  small  white  spots  on 
their  outer  webs,  and  on  the  inner  webs  large  round  spots,  the  outer 
webs  are  margined  with  ashy-blue;  the  tertiaries  are  largely  ash- 
blue  on  their  outer  webs,  spotted  and  barred  with  white,  the  inner 
webs  are  brownish-black  and  marked  with  large  spots  of  white;  the 
wing-coverts  are  like  the  back  in  color,  the  larger  ones  are  sparsely 
marked  with  small  white  spots;  the  scapulars  are  narrowly  barred 
with  white;  the  under  wing-coverts  are  white,  largely  intermincd 
with  cinnamoncolor;the  throat  is  white:  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
the  breast,  and  the  abdomen  are  ofa  very  dark  cinnamon  colorj  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  flanks,  crihsum  and  under  tail-coverts 
are  white,  closely  spotted  and  barred  with  mlher  dull  ashy-blue; 
the  tarsi  and  toes  are  dark  brown ;  the  bill  is  black,  with  the  basal 
half  of  the  under  mandible  yellow. 

'■Length,  fresh,  17  inches;  wing,  7!!;  laii,  54 ;  bill,  3. 
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"Hiibilal. — Guadeloupe,  West  Indies.     Type  in  mj'  collection. 

" Female. —lyxK  color  above  is  similar  to  that  at  the  male,  but  it 
has  the  entire  back  and  wings  marlted  sparsely  witli  small  white 
spots;  in  the  markings  on  the  head,  wings,  and  tail  the/ are  much 
alike ;  it  hiis  the  white  throat  and  band  on  the  hind  neck  as  in  the 
male;  across  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast  there  is  a  hroad  band  of  ashy-blue,  minutely  freckled  with 
white;  this  band  is  bordered  narrowly  below  with  white:  the  entire 
under  plumage  besides,  and  the  undsr  wing'coverts  are  deep  cinna- 

"Length  (skin),  17 j  inches;  wing,  3;  tall,  5!;  bill,  3. 

"The  type  of  the  female  is  in  the  National  Museum,  Washington, 
to  which  it  was  sent  from  Guadeloupe  by  Mr.  L.  Guesde."  (Lawr., 
1.  c.,  orig.  descr.) 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  Ceryle  torguata  did  not  dif- 
fer from  tlie  Guadeloupe  species,  bnt  Mr.  Lawrence  considers 
the  West  Indian  bird  as  new  and  lias  described  it  as  above.  The 
greatest  difference  seems  to  be  the  white  spotting  of  the  wings 
and  back,  and  the  rufous  marking  of  the  under  wing-coverts. 
Were  it  not  for  the  isolntcd  position  where  it  occurs  it  would 
represent  a  variety  of  C.  torquala,  hut  as  we  liave  no  record  of 
its  occurrence  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  it  is  claimed 
to  be  resident  in  Gn;idelonpe,  intergradiition  seems  hardly  proba- 
ble, still  the  Lesser  Antilles  are  not,  as  yet,  so  well  known  as  to 
justify  us  in  saying  C.  torquata  does  not-  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
West  Indies. 


Ceryle  alcyon  (Linn.). 

Alcedo  alcyon  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p,  iSo  (1766), — D'Obb.  in  La  Sagra's 
Hist.  Nat.  Cuba.Ois.  p.  130  (1840).— Bryant,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.  X.  p.  155  (1866)  (Porto  Rico).  —  SuNDKV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet. 
Akad.  rar.  1869,  p.  585  (St.  Bartholomew) ;  ib.  p.  600  (Porto  Rico). 

Cfrylt  alcyon  Gti%%^,  Bds.  jam.  p.  81  (1847).— SaLL^,  P.  Z.  S.  1 857,  p. 
133  (San  Domingo).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  p.  67  (St. 
Croix).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  108  (1859)  (Ba- 
hamas).—Brewer. /*.  p.  306  (i860)  (Cuba>.—ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  ■ 
p.  77  (Jamaica).— Albrhcht,  J.  f.  O.  1861.  p.  199  (Jamaica).— 
GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico.Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  292  (1866).— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  6!  ( 1873)  (Dominica)  ;  ib.  p.  193  (St.  Vincent)  ;  ib. 
p.  ifjl  (Grenada)  i  ib.  p.  3S9  (Martinique)  ;  ib.  p.  459  (Guadeloupe). 
— GuNDL-  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  218  (1878)  (Porto 
Rico).— ScL.   P.  Z.   S.    1879,  p.  765   (Montserrat).— AtXBN,   Bull. 
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Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  V.  p.  169  {1880)  (Santa  Lucia).— Cort,  Bds.  Ba- 
hama I.  p.  us  (18S0).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  109 
Ci830-— Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,' p.  153  (1881)  (Haiti).— 
Grisdalb,  Ibis,  iSSj,  p.  486  (Montserrat).— Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  & 
San  Domingo,  p.  103  (1885) ;  (*.  List  Bds,  W.  I.  p.  19  (1885). 
Alcedo  {CeryU)  alcyon  Bryant,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  95  (1866) 
(San  Domingo). 

Common  throughout  the  West  Indies. 


Family   TODID^. 


Genus   Todus  Linn. 

Todns  BmssoN,  Om,  IV,  p.  518  (1760). —  Linn.eus,  S^st.  Nat.  I,  p.  198 
(1766). 

Todus  viridis  Linn. 

Todus  viridis  Linn.  Syst.  Nat,  T,  p.  178  (1766). — Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  ;i 
(1847).— Denney,  p.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  38.— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  182  (1850). 
— Albrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  p.  199.  —  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p, 
263  (1862).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  :o3  (1873).— 
SiiARPE,  Ibis,  1874,  p.  349.— A.  &  E,  Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p. 
109  (1881).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (18S5). 

Sp.  Char. — Entire  upper  surface  bright  grass-green ;  throat  bright  red, 
the  feathers  showing  delicate  tippings  of  white  when  held  in  the 
light;  a  narrow  stripe  of  white  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  becoming 
grayish  as  it  reaches  the  breast!  breast  dull  white,  strongly  tinged 
with  green  !  belly  very  pale  yellow;  a  patch  of  pink  on  the  sides  of 
the  body ;  primaries  dark  brown,  narrowly  edged  with  green;  the 
inner  primaries  and  secondaries  having  nearly  the  entire  outer  web 
green ;  under  surface  of  tail  brownish ;  upper  surface  of  tail  green. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  4-60;  wing,  1.80;  tail,  1.40;  tarsus,  .45;  bill,  .63. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Todus  angustirostris  Lafr. 

TodHS  angustirostris  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1851,  p.  478.— Sallr,  P.  Z.  S. 
1857,  p.  233 — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  91  (1866). 
— Sharpc,  Ibis,  1874,  p.  352. — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p. 
107  (18S5)  ;  .*.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (18S5). 
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Sp.  Char.  J/.i/e.— Above  bright  green  ;  throat  dark  crimBon  ;  the  feathers 
slightly  touched  with  white;  underpnrts  white;  flanks  pinkish; 
under  wing-  and  tait-coverts  pale  yellow;  a  line  o(  white  eitending 
from  the  base  of  the  mandible,  separating  the  colors  of  the  head 
and  throat,  becoming  grayish  as  it  reaches  the  sides  of  the  neck; 
entire  upper  mandible  and  terminal  half  of  lower  mandible  dark 
brown;  legs  black. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  4;  wing,  rgo;  tail,   l.jo;  tarsus,  .45;  bill,  .60;  width  of 
bill  at  middle,  .iz. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo, 


Todus   3ubulatus  Gouli>. 

Le  Todier  de  St.  Doviiuque.  "Buff.  PI.  Enl.  p.  585,  figs.  1,  i  Ci783",." 
Todus  viridis  "Vieili..  Nouv.  Diet.  XXXIV,  p.  184,  pi.  29,  fig.  4  C>8'9)" 

Todus    subulalas     Gould    (Fig. 

sine   deter.).— Gray  &  Mitch. 

Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  63  pi.  32  (18+7). 

— Bp.  Conip.  I,  p.  iSj  (1S50).— 

Gray.    Handl.    Bds.    I.     p.    79 

(18G9).— Sharpe,  Ibis,   1874,  p. 

351. — Tristram,   Ibia,   1884.   p. 

168.— Cory.   Bds.   Haiti  &  San 

[885)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I,  p.  19  (iS8^). 

.  Rev.  Zool.  1847,  p.  331.— Sallk,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 

p.  133.— Bryant,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat.   Hist.  XI,  p.  91  (\S6ili).—Sc\.. 

&  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr,  p.  103  (1873).— Cory,  Pull.  Nutt.  Orn. 

Club,  VI,  p.  iS4(i8Si). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Above  bright  green ;  throat  crimson  red.  the  feathere 
faintly  tipped  with  white;  underparts  dull  yellowish,  the  feathers 
edged  with  pale  red  on  the  basal  portionn,  the  color  only  slightly 
showing  on  the  surface,  and  giving  the  chest  and  belly  the  appear- 
ance of  being  pale  yellowish,  faintly  streaked  with  red;  flanks  pale 
pinkish  red ;  wings  dark  brown,  edged  with  green ;  tail  green ;  cris- 
sum  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  yellow;  a  line  of  dull  white  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  mandible,  separating  the  green  of  the  head 
from  the  red  of  the  throat ;  upper  mandible  dark  brown  ;  the  tip  of 
lower  mandible  dull  brown. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  4,35;  wing,  3.0s;  tail,   1.60;  tarsus,  .60;  bill,   .70;  widtli 
of  bill  at  middle,  .30. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 
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Todus  pulcherrimus  SiiAnPE. 

Todus   pKlckerrimuf  Siiabpb,   Ibis,  1874,   p.  353,  p].   xiii,  f.  3.— Cory, 
LislBds.  W.  I.  p.  19(1885). 

'"Above  bluish-green,  rather  linged  with  olive  on  the  lower  back, 
the  wing-coverts  showing  a  verv  slronglv  pronounced  blue  shade; 
quiMa  blackish,  bordered  nnrrowlj'  with  light  gieen,  shading  ofFinto 
bluish  towards  Che  Eips  of  the  secondaries;  tail  dull  greenish,  with 
narrow  mnrgins  of  bluish  green;  forehead  lighter  and  rather  more 
olive-green  than  the  back,  and  tinged  with  orange  near  the  base  of 
the  beak  ;  lores  tinged  with  orange  ;  sides  of  face  jellowish  green  ; 
sides  of  neck  dull  rufous;  chin  white;  throat  bright  carmine,  with 
silvery  while  tnargins  to  most  of  the  feathers;  rest  of  under  surface 
with  a  light  crimson  blush,  varied  on  the  breast  with  while  oval 
spots  to  the  feathers,  producing  an  ocellated  appearance,  the  crim- 
son colour  brij^hlest  on  the  flanks,  shading  off  into  ochraceous  bulT  on 
the  sides  of  the  vent ;  on  each  side  of  the  upper  breast  a  patch  of 
greenish;  under  wing-coverts  ochraceous  buff,  the  outermost  smaller 
coverts  washed  with  pale  carmine;  upper  mandible  blackish,  tower 
one  yellowish ;  feet  black. 

"Total  length,  3.5  inches;  culmen,  0.85;  wing,  1.9;  (ail,  1,4;  tar- 

"Hab.     Jamaicn? 

'■This  new  species  comes  nearest  to  T.  suhulatus  of  S.  Do- 
mingo, having,  like  that  species,  the  wliite  ncellations  on  the 
hreast ;  hut  it  difTers  from  thnt  bird  and  a))  other  raemhers  of  tJie 
genus  by  its  brilliant  coloration  below,  and  by  its  being  bluish 
green  above. 

"The  type  is  in  the  British  Museum."  (SirARPE,  I.  c,  orig. 
(icscr. ) 

Todus  hypochondriacus  Brvavt. 
rorfKJ  mV/rfMDESM.  H.  N.  Tang.   pi.  67.— VintLL    Gal.   Ois.   I,  pi.   iii 

Todus  me*icanus'V,%%%.  Ann.   Soc.  Nat.  XT,  p.   167. — Lafr.   Rev.  Zool. 

'847i  P-  333 — I'P'  Conap.  I,  p.   i8i  (1850). — Baird,  Ibis,  1S67,  p. 

260. 
Todas   hvpockondriai-tts   Bryant,  Pr.    Bost.   Soc.  Nat.   Hist   X,   p.   350 

{1866).  —  Slndev.  Oefv.  K.Vet.  Akad.   F»r.   1869.   p.  598.  — Scl. 

&  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  103  (1873).— Su.\rpe,  Ibis,  1874.  p. 

354.— GuNDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  119  (1878).— Cory, 

LisiBdfi.  W,  I.  p.  19(1885). 
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Sp.  Char. — Entire  upper  plumage  bright  green ;  throat  red.  the  feathers 
showing  faint  edgings  of  white  when  held  in  the  light;  a  narrow 
stripe  of  white  down  the  sides  of  the  throat;  cheeks  green;  breast 
grayish,  becoming  white  on  the  belly;  sides  of  the  body  and  under 
tail-coverts  j'eliow;  a  faint  bluish  tinge  is  perceptible  on  the  carpus; 
under  surface  of  tail  dull  brown;  upper  surface  green- 
Length,  4.7s;  wing,  1.7s;  tall,  1. 10;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .60. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 

General  appearance  of  T.  viridis,  but  lacking  the  broad  pink 
patch  on  the  liides  of  the  body.  Some  specimens  show  a  slight 
pinkish  tinge. 

Todus  multicolor  Gould. 

Todus  multicolor  Goi;LD,  Icon.  Av.  pt.  2  (1837). — D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's 
Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  13a  (18+0).— Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  iSi  (1850).— 
Cab.  J.  f.  O.  i8j6,  p.  101-— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  Vlf. 
p.  307  {i8fo).— GwNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  288;  ib.  1874,  p.  146— 
Si:l.  &  Salv.  Noin.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  103  (1873).— Sharpe,  Ibis, 
1874,  p.  352.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19  (i8S,0. 

Todus  parlariceHsi!  Less.  Ann.  Soc.  Nat.  XI,  p.  167  (1S38). — Gray,  Gen. 
Bds.  I,  p.  63  (1844). — Lapr.  Rev.  Zool.  1847,  p.  332. — Lemb.  Aves 
Cuba,  p.  13:  (1850).— Brewer,  Pr,  Bosl.  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p. 
307  (i860). 

Sp.  C>iar. — Entire  upper  plumage  grass-green ;  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  front 
of  the  eye;  cheeks  pale  blue;  throat  red,  showing  the  faint  whitish 
tippings  when  held  in  the  tight;  breast  dull  white,  becoming  gray 
on  the  belly  ;  sides  of  the  body  pale  pink;  under  tail-coverts  yellowish 
green ;  under  surface  of  tail  pale  brown,  showing  a  slight  bluish  re- 
flection; upper  surface  of  tail  green. 

Length,  3.80;  wing,  i.jo;  tail,  1.25;  tarsus,  .50;  bill,  .$$. 
Habitat,     Cuba. 


Family  PICID^E. 

Genus  Picumnus  Temm. 

Picumnus  Tbmminck,  Nouv.  Rec.  de  PI.  Col.  d'Ois.  IV,  1820-39. 

Picumnus  micromegas  Sundev. 

Ckloronerfcs  passcriiius  SALLfe,  P.  Z.  S.  iS57,p.  234. 
Ficii!  {Chlaroaerpes)  passerinas  Bryant,  Pr.  BosL  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  XI, 
96  (1866). 
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PienmnHS  micromegas  Sundkv.  Consp.  Avi.  Picin.  p.  95  (1866). — Bbvant, 

Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist  XI,  p.  96  (1866).—  Tristram,  Ibis,   18S4, 

p.  167. 
/'f«iii«H5/an'reftc(iCoRY,  Bull.  Nutt  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.   119   (18S1);   ib. 

Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  109  (1SS5) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  19 

('885). 

Sf.  Char.  Male: — Tail  soft,  composed  often  reaChers;  general  plumage 
above  olive  green;  forehead  showing  a  tinge  of  black;  lop  ofthe 
head  bright  yellow,  cut  hy  a  band  of  red,  again  becoming  yellow  at 
the  base  1  underparte  yellowieh,  palest  on  the  throat,  mottled  and 
streaked  with  brown  feathers;  on  the  «idei  of  the  neck  marked 
with  dull  white,  nearly  joiningabove,  forming  an  imperfectcollar; 
wing-coverts  and  outer  webs  of  primaries  and  secondaries  olive 
green;  inner  webs  brown,  becoming  pale  on  the  edges;  bill,  legs, 
and  feet  dark  slate  color;  iris  reddish  brown. 

The  adult  female  differs  from  the  male  in  wanting  the   red  band 
on  the  head. 
Length,  5-10;  wing,  3.75;  tail,  i.Sj;  tardus,  .70;  bill,  .61. 
Habitat,     Haiti  and  San  Domingo, 

Genus  Campephilus  Gray. 
Campefiiilus  Gray.  List  Gen.  Bds.  p.  54  (1S40). 

Campephilus  principalis  bairdi. 

Camfepiilas  principalis  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,   p.    lO!.— Brbwbr,   Pr.   Bost. 

Soc.  Nat  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 
Cain^e/-(iV«M  iotf/'V  Cassij.-,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat   Sci.   Phila.    1863,   p.   3J1.— 

GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat  Cuba,   I,  p.   193  {1866);— -(ft.   J.    f.   O. 

1874,  p.  148. 
Campepiilus principalis  vur.  bairdi "Bd-Bvik.  &   RlDGW.    Hist,   N.   Am. 

Bds.  n,  p.  496  (1874). 
Capipepiilis principalis  ba/rdi  Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p,  19  (1885). 

"Much  resembling  C.  princifalis,  but  smaller  and  with  the  black 
anterior  feathers  of  the  crest  larger  than  those  succeeding,  which 
are  scarlet.  White  longitudinal  line  on  the  neck  reaching  quite  to 
the  base  of  the  bill.  In  C.  principalis  the  scarlet  plumes  ofthe 
crest  are  the  longer,  and  the  line  on  the  neck  does  not  extend  to  the 
base  of  the  bill,  both  of  which  characters  are  very  accurately  shown 
in  Audubon's  plates  B.  of  Am.  pi.  66,  and  oct.  ed.  IV.  pi.  356.  Colors 
of  all  other  parts  in  the  present  bird  are  the  same  as  those  of  C. 
principalis, 

"Total  length  about  i8i  inches,  wing,  9J,  tail,  6|  inches."     (Cas- 
SIN,  1.  c,  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Cuba. 
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I  have  now  before  me  eighteen  examples  of  C,  principalis  and 
two  of  C  bairdi,  and  have  examined  three  other  specimens  of 
the  latter  bird.  In  none  of  the  Cuban  birds  docs  the  white  cheek 
stripe  quite  reach  the  bill  und  in  most  of  them  it  lacks  a  quarter 
of  an  incTi  or  more.  Some  examples  of  C.  principalis  show  the 
white  stripe  nearly  as  long  as  the  Cuban  form.  The  length  of 
this  stripe  is  quite  variable  in  the  series  from  Florida.  The 
•'black  anterior  feathers  of  the  crest"  do  not  appear  to  be  a  con- 
stant character,  as  two  examples  of  C.  principalis  from  Florida 
show  it  as  much   as  any  Cuban  specimens  which    I    have    seen. 


In  Dr.  Gundlach's  private  museum  at  Ingenib  Fermina.  Cuba. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  most  curious  C.  bairdi.  which 
might  well  be  called  an  ornithological  monstrosity.  The  bird 
was  perfect  in  every  respect  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, which  had  grown  to  the  enormous  length  of  nearly  twelve 
inches,  curving  downward  and  passing  the  body  on  the  left  side, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
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Genus  Dryobates  Boie. 
£>ryedatcs  Boie.,  Isis,  1826,  p.  977. 

Dryobates  villosus  insularis. 

ficHS  vittmui  Brvakt,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Kat.   Hist.   VII,   p.    106   (1859).— 

CoRV,  BdB.  Bahamit  I.  p.  120  (iSSo). 
Picus  infularif  Mays.  The  Nut.  in  Florida.  I.  No.  4  ('835)- 
Picus  villasus  i»salarh  CoRj-,  List  Bds.  W-  I,  p,  19  (1S85). 

Sp-  Char.  Male. — Above  Wack,  with  a  white  band  down  the  middle,  of 
the  back,  Gnelv  lined  with  black;  all  the  quille,  middle  and  larger 
wing-coverts  with  numerous  spots  of  white:  crown  black;  a  patch 
■over  the  eye,  and  a  stripe  from  the  mandible  to  the  nape  white;  a 
black  stripe  from  the  eye,  passing  through  the  cheeks,  over  the 
nape,  and  joining  the  black  of  the  back;  a  scarlet  crescent  around  the 
base  of  the  skull,  joining  the  white  superciliary  ftripe;  underparts 
ashy,  with  the  sides  mottled  and  striped  with  black ;  two  outer  tail- 
feathers  white,  edged  and  tipped  with  pale  broirn ;  third  black,  with 
a  patch  of  pale  brown  upon  the  outer  web.  the  others  black. 

Female: — The  scarlet  crescent  wanting,  replaced  by  white. 

Length,  7.25;  wing.  4.20;  tail,  3 ;  tarsus,  ,70;  bill,  l. 
Habitat.     Nortliern  Bahama  Islands. 

This  form  Hiflers  from  P.  villosus  in  the  grealt-r  txteiit  of 
white  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  black  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the 
lireast,  and  black  sliaft-lines  on  the  wliite  featliers  of  tlie  back. 

Gknus  Sphyrapicus  Baird. 

SphyrapKKs  Baird,  Bds.  N.  A.  p.  101  (iS.iS). 

Sphyrapicus  varius  (Linn.). 

/'len.?  m/-/«.i  LiNS,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  p.  176  (1766).  — D'Orb,  in  La  Sagra's 
Hist-  Nat.  Cuba.  Ois.  p.  141  (1840).— Gosse.  Bds.  Jam.  p.  270 
(1847).— Cab.  J.  f.O.  1856,  p.  102  (Cuba).— Newton.  Ibis.  i8s9. 
p.  30S  (St.  Croix).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  p.  106 
(1S59)  (Bahamas) ;  ib.  Brewbk.  p.  396  (1S60)  (Cuba).— Alb rbcht. 
J.  f.  O.  1862.  p-  202  yamaica).— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbila. 
1863.  p.  284  (Jamaica). 

.S/*»'/-(i^K«J'i'n/-i'«jGt.'NDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nal.  Cuba.  I,  p.  294  (1866): 
(■*.  J.  f.  O.  1874.  p.  150  (Cuba).- Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  L  p.  lat 
(1880).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  H«ndb.  Jamaica,  p.  109  (tSSi).— Cory, 
List  Bds.  W.  I.  ^.loi^vmt.). 

Picas  (SpAyroficuf)  ptiriasBtiVAsr.  Pr.Bosl.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  65 
(1867)  (Bahamas). 
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Recorded  from   the  Bahnma  Islands,  J^imaica,    Cuba,  and  St. 
Croix. 

Genus  Xiphidiopicus  Bonap. 

XifhidiopicHs  Bonaparte,  "Consp.  Vol.  Zygodatt.  p.  ii  (1854)." 

Xiphidiopicus  percussus  (Thhm.). 

Picus  percusrur  Temu.  PI.  Col.  pp.   390,   414   (1810-39). —  Vigors,  ZooI 

Joum.  III.  p.  444(i8j7),— D'Orb.   in  La   Sagra'g   Hist  Nat  Cuba. 

Ois.  p.  143  C1840).— Thiekb.  J.  f.  O.  1S57,  p.  153. 
Dendrobates  percussus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  II,  p.  437  (1844-49)- 
Ckloropieus  percussus  Malh.  M^m.  Acad.  Metz,  1848-49,  p.  351. 
Picus  ruppellii  Wagi..  Syst.  Av.  sp.  19  (1817). 
CiloroHerpes percasius  Bp.  Co\itp.  I,  p.  iiS(,i8so).— Cub.  J.   f.   O.    1856, 

p.  toi.— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.   Hist.   VII,   p.  307    (i860). — 

GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.    Cubs,  I,  p.   394   (1866);   ift.  J.   f.    O. 

1874.  p.  IS  I. 
XiptidiopicHS percussus  Bp.CoDsp.  Vol.  Zygodtct.    p.    11    (1854).— SCL. 

Cat.  Am.  BdB.  p.  339  (1862).— Gray.  Handl.  Bds.  n,  p.  199  (1870). 

— SCL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  100  (1873).— Corv,  LUtBds. 

W.I.p.ao(i8Ss). 

Sp.  Char. — Forehead  dull  white,  wtending  in  a  supterciliary  stripe  down 
the  sides  of  the  head  to  the  neck  {  top  of  the  head  bright  red ;  a  nar- 
row Btripe  of  emokj- black  passing  from  the  eye  down  the  Bides  of 
the  neck;  a  narrow  stripe  ofblackon  the  centre  of  the  throat  from  the 
chin,  succeeded  on  the  lower  throat  and  upper  breast  hy  a  broad 
patch  of  red;  sides  ofthrOHt  dull  white;  back  and  upper  surface  of 
wings  yellowish  green;  middle  portion  of  breast  pale  yellow;  feath- 
ers on  the  sides  of  the  body  harred  with  smoky  black  and  white, 
showing  a  tinge  of  yellow;  primaries  dark  brown,  blotched  with  dull 
white  on  the  edges  of  the  webs;  inner  primanea  and  secondaries 
heavily  edged  with  pale  green  on  the  outer  web;  two  central  tail- 
feathers  dull  black,  showing  a  eilver."  tinge  when  held  in  the  light; 
under  surface  of  the  tail  showing  feathers  with  narrow  alternate 
bands  of  gray  and  pale  brown. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  top  of  the  head 
black,  the  feathers  showing  narrow  shall  lines  of  white;  the  red 
restricted  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Length,  9;  wing,  5;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus.  .80;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Genus  Melanerpes  Swains. 
Melanerpes  SwAlNSON,  P.  B.  A.  II,  1S3:, 
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Melanerpes  portoricensis  (Daud.). 

Picusportoricensis  Daud!  Ann.  du  Mus.  11,  p.  383,  pi.  51  (1803).— Bryant. 

Pr.   Bost.   Soc.  Nat.    Hist.  X,  p.  156  (1866).  — Sundev.   Oefv.  K. 

Vet.  Akad.  Pdr.  1S69,  p.  599. 
Picus  ruiidicoliit  VitiLL.  OU.  Am.  Sept.  II, p.  63,  pi.  117  (1807).— Temm. 

Cat.  Syst.  p.  210  (1807). 
Melauerpes  mbidicollis  GtLW ,  Gen  Bds.  II,  p.  444  (1844-49). — Bp.  Conap. 

I,  p.  Ms(i8sc.). 
Melanerpes  portoricensis  k.  &  E.  NeWToN,  Ibis,    1859,  p.    377.— CassiK, 

Pr.  Acad.   Nat.   Sci.  PhJla.   :86o,  p.  377 — Scl.  Cat.  Am.  Birds,  p. 

34:  (1862).— Taylor,  Ibis.  1864.  p.  170.— Scl.  &  Salv.  Noin.  Avium 

Neotr.  p.  100  (1873).— GuNDL.  Anal.   Soc.  Esp.   Hist.   Nat.  VII,  p. 

227  ( 1878).— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1865). 
Mtlamficus  portoricensis  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  II,  p.  20.;  (1861). 
Aiyndesmus portoricensis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  201  <i87o). 

Sp.  Char.  Mate: — Entire  upper  tudace  black  with  greenish  reflections; 
forehead  dull  white,  reaching  and  nearly  encircling  the  eye ;  throat, 
breast,  and  underparts  dull  crimson  red,  mixed  with  brownish  on 
the  sides  of  the  body;  a  spot  of  white  near  the  carpus;  rump  white; 
wings  and  tail  brownish  black. 
Length,  7.50;  wing,  5 ;  tail,  3 ;  tarstts,  .90;  bill,  I. 
Habitat,     forto  Rico  and  St.  Thotnas. 


Melanerpes  rherminieri  (Le,ss.). 

Picus  iermanieri'LB.&s.  Traiti  Orn.  p,  2l3  (183:). 

MelampicMs  hermanieri  Malh.  M^m.  Acad.  Metz,  iS48'49,  p.  365. 

Linnmipicus  herminitri  Malh.  N.  Class.  Pic.  p.  53  ([850)— Bp.   Consp. 

Vol.  Zygodact.  ^.  155  (1854). 
Melanerpes  iermaaieri  Be.  Consp.  I,  p.  515  (1850). — Reich.  Handb.  p. 

381  Ci8i3)- 
Liaueopicus  iermanieri Gnw,  Cat.  Gen.  Bds.  p.  93  (1855). 
Melanerpes  I'herminieri  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  100  ((873). 

— Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  459  (187S).— Cottv,  List   Bds. 

W.I.  p.  10  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Mate: — General  plumage  black,  showing  a  steel  blue  gloss  on 
the  back  when  held  in  the  light;  feathers  on  the  breast  tinged  with 
dull  red ;  a  faint  reddish  tinge  is  perceptible  on  >he  forehead. 

Female: — Simitar  to  the  male,   perhaps  smaller,  and  lacks  the 
tinge  of  red  on  the  forehead,  although   the  reddish  tinge  on  the 
forehead  of  the  male  is  possibly  not  constant. 
Length  (skin),  10;  wing.  5.50;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  1 ;  bill,  1.25. 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe. 
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Genus  Centurus  Swain-s. 
Ctnturus  SwAlNSON,  Class.  Birds,  II,  p.  310,  1837. 

Centurus  striatus  (Mull.). 

Picas  domiiticensis,  striatus,  "Briss.  Orn.  IV,  p.  65,  pi.  4,  fig.  j  (1760) 

(*  ad)." 
Picus  domiaiceasis  "Briss.  t.  c-  pi.  3,  fig.  3  (?  ad)." 
Le  Pic  rayi  de  St.  Dominique  "Briss.  Orn.  IV,  p.  65,  pi.  4,  fig,  (  (1760) 

iS  ad). 
Picas  striatHs  Mull.  Syst.  Nat.   Suppl.   (1766).— Gmel.  Sj-st.  Nat.  I,  p. 

4*7  (178S). — Cuv.  Rig.  An.  I,  p.  451   (1839).— Bryant,  Pr.  BosL 

Soc.  Nat.  HJBt.  XI,  p.  96  (1866). 
Cealarm  itriatui  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  II,  p.  443  (i844-49). — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p. 

119  (1850).— Sallk,   p.  Z.  S.   1857,  p.  234. — ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn. 

Avium   Neotr.   p.   100  (  1873).— RlDGW.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat,   Mus.  IV,  p. 

117  Ci8S0>— Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p.   154  (1881)!  '*■ 

Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.  111  (18S5)  ;  ih.  List  Bds,  W.I.  p.  10 

(1S85).— Tristram,  Ibis,  1S84,  p.  :68. 
Zt6rafiicHs  striatus  M\LH.  Mon.  Pic.  II,  p.  331  (1861). 

Sp,  Char.  Male: — Underparts  )-ellowish  green,  showing  a  tinge  of 
brownish  olifeon  the  breast,  and  gray  on  the  throat;  forehead  and 
sides  of  the  head  gray;  a  patch  ol"  bright  crimson  ted  extending  from 
the  forehead  to  the  nape,  covering  nearly  the  entire  top  of  the  head ; 
rump  crimson  red  ;  back  alternately  banded  with  blacic  and  yellow- 
ish green;  upper  surface  of  wings  having  the  appearance  of  the 
back,  except  that  they  are  alternately  bonded  with  black  and  yellow; 
upper  surface  of  tail  dark  brown ;  bill  and  feet  dark  slate  color. 

Female: — Top  of  head  bl.ick;  the  nape  showing  bright  c 
red,  which  encroaches  slightly  upon  the  bai^  of  the  head;  re 
the  male. 

Length,  9;  wing.  4,60;  tail.  3.60;  tarsus,  .90;  bill,  t.20. 
H.\iiiTAT.     Haiti  iind  Snii  Domingo. 


Centurus  radiolatus  (Wagl.). 

Picus  varius  mtdias jamaicf.nsis  Ray,  Syn.  Av.  p.  iS:,  No.  11. 

Ficusjamaicensis  Ebw.  Gleanings,  PI.  244  {_$  ad.).  , 

Pic  varii  Femelle  de  la  Jamaique  Bt;lfp.  PI.  Enl.  p.  597  {$  ad.). 

Picas  caroUnui,  part.  LiNK.  Syst.  Nat.  L  p.  175  ('7^)- 

Picua  radiolatus  Wagl.  Syst.  Av.  No.  59  (1827) ;  i6.  Isis,  1819,  p.  572. 

Centurus   radiolatus   GossE,    Bds.  Jam,    p,  271    (1847)-— BP.  Consp.  I,  p. 

iiS  (1850),— RatcH,  Handb.  p.  409  {1854).— ScL.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p. 

343  (iS6j). — Albrbcht,  J.  f,  O.  -1862,  p.  203. — March,  Pr.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  2S4.— Set.  &  S*Lv.  Nom,  Avium  Neotr.  p. 
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100  (1873).— RiDGw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.  IV,  p.  in  (1S81).— A.  & 
E.  Nbwton,  Handb,  Jamaica,  p.  109  (1881).— Cory.  Liet  Bdt.  W.  I, 
p.  20  (.885). 
'Ofiicus  radiolalMs  MaLH.  Mon.  Pic.  11.  p.  237  (1861). 


5p.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  and  throat  dull  while;  crown  bright  red; 
breast  smoke  grny,  becoming  yellowUh-olive  on  the  underpartB}  a 
faint  reddish  tinge  near  the  vent.  somelimcB  lacking;  back  black, 
the  feathers  delicately  barred  with  dull  white;  rump  black,  barred 
with  white ;  tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  the  two  central'  feathers 
delicately  barred  with  white;  wings  black,  showing  numerous  dot- 
ting! of  white  on  the  secondaries  and  the  basal  portions  of  the  outer 
webs  of  some  of  the  primaries. 

^pmn/e:— Forehead  white ;  top  of  the  head  Bmok^-brown ;  a  band 
of  red  at  the  base  of  the  skull;  otherwise  similar  to  the  male. 

Length.  10.50;  wing,  5;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  .90;  bill,  1.35. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Centurus  superciliaris  (Temm.). 

ficus  superciliaris  Temm.  PI.  Col.  IV,  p.  433  (1320-39).— Cu v.  Rig.  An. 

p.  451  (:839).— Wagl.  Iflis,  1829,  p.  515.— Less.  Traiti  d'Om.  p.  2J7 

(i83i).-THtiNB.J.f.O.  1857,  p,  153'. 
Colaftes  iHperci!iaris\\a.  Zool.Journ.  Ill,   p.  445   (iS;?).— D'Orb.  in 

La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  146  ( 1840). 
Colaftes  supercHiosKs  Gray.  Gen.  3ds.  II,  p.  446  (1844-49). 
Centurai  sapercitiaris   Bp.    Consp.   I,   p.    118   (1850}.— Rkich.  Handb.  p. 

408  (181:4).— GuNDL.  J.  f  O.  1856.  p.  103;  ib.  1874,  p.  152.— Brewbr, 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— Scl.  Cat.  Am.  Bda. 

p.  341  (1862).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.   101  (1873).— 

RiDGw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  IV,  p.  115  (i38i)— Corv,  List  Bds.  W- 

L  p.  20  (1885). 
Zebraficus  superciliaris  Malh.  M^m.  Acad.  Metz,  1848-49.  p.  361. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead  white,  showing  a  faint  tinge  of  orange  red  at 
base  of  the  upper  mandible ;  crown  deep  red,  the  color  extending  to 
the  nape;  a  patch  of  black  over  and  back  of  the  eye;  rest  of  head 
and  throat  dull  grayish  white;  breiist  yellowish  olive,  becoming 
distinctly  yellowieh  on  the  belly ;  a  patch  of  deep  red  on  the  middle 
of  the  belly;  back  and  wings  heavily  banded  with  black  and  white, 
showing  n  faint  yellowish  tinge  on  the  back ;  primaries  dark  brown, 
narrowly  tipped  with  white  on  the  fiflh  and  sixth ;  the  two  central 
tail-feathers  heavily  banded  with  black  and  white;  the  outer  tail- 
feathers  banded  with  black  and  white  near  the  tip;  rest  of  tail- 
feathers  faintly  tipped  with  white;  bill  black:  feet  black. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male,  but  having  top  of  the  head  white 
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succeeded  \>y  a  bnnd  of  dull  black,  which  is  in  turn  replaced  by  red 
□n  the  base  of  Ihe  ekuil,  extending  to  the  nape. 

Length,  11.50;  wing.  5.80;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  i;  bill,  1.5a. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Genus  Colaptes  Swains. 

Colaftes  SwAiNSOK,  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  p.  353,  Dec.  1827. 

Colaptes  chrysocaulosus  Gundl. 

Colaples  chrysonitilosus  GuNDL.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nst.  HUt.  VI,  p.  273 
(1853).— Brbwhr,  Pr,  BosL  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— 
Albhecht,  J.  f.  O.  i85i,  p.  no. — Gundl.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat, 
Cuba,  I.  p.  194  (1866) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  i53.~ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn. 
Avium  Neotr.  p.  101  (1873).— Cobv,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  io  (i83s>. 

Colaptes  auratus  C\B.  J.  f.  O.  1856.  p.  103.— Brewbr,  Pr,  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Ilisl.  VII,  p.  307  (i860). 

Colaptes  naritiKS  v3iT.  chfysocnalostis  Bd.  BwR.  &  RlOGW.  Hist.  N.Am. 
Bds.  II,  p.  575  (1874)- 

Sp.  Char.  Mile: — Top  of  liead  gray;  a  nuchal  patch  of  red;  a  malar 
stripe  of  black;  side»of  the  head  and  throat  pale  chocolate;  apatch 
of  black  on  the  breast;  underparts  dull  yellowish  white,  heavily 
spotted  with  black;  upper  surface  pale  chocolate  brown,  banded 
with  black;  upper  surface  of  primaries  brown,  having  the  shafts 
bright  yellow;  under  surface  of  wings  pale  yellow;  tail  dark 
brown,  some  of  the  feathers  showing  narrow  bands  on  the  edges; 
under  surface  of  tail  yellow,  feathers  tipped  with  black;  bill  black 
and  feet  dark  brown. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  differs  from  it  in  lacking  the 
black  malar  stripe,  having  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  en- 
tirely pale  chocolate  brown. 

Length,  10.50;  wing,  5.40;  tail,  4.50;  tarsus,  .80;   bill.  i.io. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

Genus  Nesoceleua  Sci..  &  Salv. 

Nesoeeleus  Sclater  &  Salvin,  App.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  155  (1873). 

Nesoceteus  fernandinEc  (Vic). 

Colaptes  fernandiH<r  Vio,  Zool.  Journ.  1827,  p.  445.— D"Orb.  in  La 
Sagra'5  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  i^8  (1840),— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p. 
104, —  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— 
GiTNDL.  Repert  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  395  (1866);  ib.  J.  f.  O. 
1874.  p.  155.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  11,  p.  201  (1S70). 

Picas  fernandiiKe  Wagl.  Isis.  1829,  p.  517. 
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Colaftet  fernandiaa  Denny,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p,  39. 

Gtopiem!  fernaadina  Malh.  Mem.  Acad.  Metz,  1848-49,  p.  359;  ib.  Mon, 

Pic.  II,  p.  173  (1862). 
Colaptes  fernamliee  Reich.  Hiindb.  Orn.  p.  415,  No.  975  (1854). 
Itaoeeltus  fernandina  ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  lOl  (1873). — 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  or  the  head  pale  yellowish  brown,  each  feather 
having  a  central  stripe  of  dark  brown,  giving  the  head  a  delicate 
striped  appearance :  a  space  around  the  eye,  eitending  beyond  the 
ear-coverts,  pale  rufous  brown ;  a  stripe  of  black  passes  from  the 
under  mandible  down  the  eides  of  the  throat;  chin  and  throat 
black,  the  feathers  edged  with  yellowish  white;  rest  of  plumage 
having  the  feathers  banded  with  yellow  and  dark  brown,  brightest 
on  the  underparta;  under  wing-eovert«  pale  yellow,  somewhat 
marked  with  brownish ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  thickly  banded 
with  yellow  ;  under  surface  of  wings  and  tail  showing  the  shafts  of 
the  feathers  clear  pale  yellow,  the  shafts  being  brown  on  the 
upper  surface. 

Female: — Similar  to  the  male,  but  having  the  head  and  cheeks 
browner,  and  lacking  Che  black  stripe   on  the  side  of  the  throat. 

Length  (skin),  12;  wing,  6.  25;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  1;  bill,  1.60. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 

{To  be  eontinurd.') 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  SPECIES  OF  BIRDS  FROM 
THE   WEST   INDIES. 


Thiyothorus  guadeloupensis,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Upper  parts  dark  brown,  showing  darkest  on  the  head; 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  rufous  brown;  primaries  and  secondaries  dark 
brown,  the  outer  webs  mottled  with  reddish  brown,  showing  pale  indistinct 
bands  on  some  of  the  inner  secondaries ;  entire  underparts  tawny  brown; 
under  tail-coverts  tawny,  heavily  marked  with  dark  brown ;  bill  yellowish 
brown,  under  mandible  quite  pale ;  legs  and  feet  pale ;  iris  yellow. 

The  tail  of  the  specimen  above  described  is  lacking. 

Length,—;  wing,  1.95;  tarsus,  .78;  bill,  ,75. 

Habitat-    Grand  Terre,  Guadeloupe,  West  Indies. 
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Lozlgill*  ricbardtoni,  «p.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Entire  plumage  dull  black;  no  trace  of  rufous  brown  on  tbe 
throat  or  above  tbe  eye;  under  wing-coverti  dull  black;  inner  web  of  outer 
tail-feather  dark  brown ;   legt  and  feet  apparently  pale. 

Length  (skin),  5.10;  wing,  a.Sj;  tail,  1.95!  tanun,  .95;  bill,  .50. 

Habitat.     Mountains  of  Santa  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

The  bird  here  described  was  procured  in  Santa  Lucia  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Richardson  (for  whum  I  have  named  it),  with  a  lot  of 
skins  from  a  native  living  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Mr,  Rich- 
ardson claims  to  have  seen  the  bird  alive,  but  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain other  specimens,  hs  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  the  island  all 
shooting  was  prohibited  by  the  authorities. 

LoxtgilU  barbkdenaia,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char.  Mate. — General  appearance  of  the  female  of  £.  Haf/ti.  Upper 
parts  dull  olive  brown;  underparts  nihy  brown,  palest  on  the  throat; 
under  tail-coverts  pale  rufous  brown;  a  faint  tingt:  of  reddish  brown  U 
tometimes  perceptible  on  the  throat  and  in  front  of  the  eye,  but  is  not 
constant,  and  Is  lacking  in  several  specimens.  Quills  brown,  the  outer 
webs  edged  with  brownish-white ;  wing-coverts  edged  with  red-brown; 
tail  olive  brown,  showing  numerous  nearly  obsolete  bands  when  held  in 
the  light ;  bill  and  feet  dark  brown,  the  latter  nearly  black. 

Length  (skin),  5;  wing,  2.75;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .«. 

The  sexcB  are  apparently  similar. 

Habitat.     Barbadoes,  West  Indies. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  black  LoxtgiUa  having  been  taken  in  Bar- 
badoes. Mr.  Richardson  procured  a  good  series  from  that  island 
and  claims  that  black  examples  do  not  exist  there. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  GENUS  OF  TYRANNID.^ 
FROM   SANTO  DOMINGO. 

BY    ROBERT    BIDGWAY, 

Lawrencia.  gen.  nov. 

Gbn.  Char. — Wing  very  much  rounded,  the  first  quill  shortest,  the 
second  quill  not  longer  than  secondarieK,  and  finh  and  sixth  longest;  long- 
est primaries  exceeding  secondaries  by  less  than  the  distance  from  tip  of 
second  to  that  of  longest  quill;  distance  from  lip  of  first  quill   to  that  of 
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the  loiigeBt  considerablj  greater  than  the  length  of  the  tanus.  Tarsus 
long  (about  twice  the  length  of  the  exposed  culmen),  the  posterior  face, 
on  both  sides,  "booted."  Bill  small,  much  depressed,  triangular,  the 
lateral  outlines  slightly  concave;  distinctly  notched,  the  rictal  bristles 
strong;  length  of  bill  from  nostril  about  equal  to  its  width  at  base.  Tail 
nearly  as  long  as  the  wing,  slightly  rounded.  Color  olive  above,  browner 
on  remiges  and  rectrices,  grayer  on  head,  the  wing-coverts  with  two 
whitish  bands ;  lower  parts  whitish,  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow,  laterally 
and  posteriorly. 

Type,  Empidonax  namu  Lawrence. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  exceedingly  different  in  structure  from 
any  of  the  species  of  Empidonax.  as  sliown  by  the  above  diag- 
nosis. In  general  coloration,  it  resembles  some  of  the  species  of 
Empidonax,  and  also  some  of  the  Vireones,  especially  V.  bellii. 

This  new  form  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  George  N.  Lawrence,  of 
New  York  Cit}',  America's  veteran  ornithologist,  as  a  slight  token 
of  esteem,  and  also  in  recognition  of  his  important  services  to 
Neotropical  ornithology. 


ON    THE   AVI-FAUNA     OF  PINAL   COUNTY,   WITH 

REMARKS  ON  SOME   BIRDS  OF  PIMA  AND 

GILA  COUNTIES,  ARIZONA. 


With  annotations  6y  J.    A.    Allen. 

(  Coaliiuud  frem  pagt  Sjff.) 
II. 

I.  Podilymbus  podicepfl.  Pibd-billbd  Gbebk. — The  only  epecl> 
mens  of  this  species  that  I  am  aware  of  occurring  in  the  region  under 
discussion,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Herbert  Brown  of  Tucson,  near  that  place 
on  the  18th  of  February,  18S6.  They  are  two  in  number;  one  an  imma- 
ture bird  and  the  other  almost  in  full  plumage. 

3.  UrinatoT  lumme.  Red-throatbd  Loom.— A  Papago  Indian 
brought  into  the  reservation  near  Tucson  on  December  10,  1SS4,  an  indi- 
vidual of  this  species.  It  was  apparently  exhausted,  and  falling  in  the 
grass  was  unable  to  rise  again.  It  proved  to  be  an  immature  male,  and 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Herbert  Brown.  This  is  the  only  record 
I  am  aware  of  from  this  immediate  vicinity. 
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3.  Merganser  unericanus.  Ambkican  Mergakser. — During  a  visit 
to  the  San  Pedro  River,  January  ^^  to  19  inclusive,  of  the  present  vear,  I 
noted  rtiis  species  as  rare.  One  female  was  taiten  and  three  males  seen. 
Mr.  Brown  has  no  records  from  about  Tucson,  nor  have  I  ever  noticed  it 
in  the  markets  of  that  place. 

4.  Lophodytes  cucullatua.  Hoodbd  Merganser. — An  immature 
female,  taken  by  Mr.  Brown  near  Tucson,  on  December  5,  iSS.s.  is  the 
only  record  of  the  species  that  I  know  of. 

5.  Anas  boschaa.  M all abd. —This  is  one  of  the  commonest  Ducks 
about  Tucson,  during  late  fall  and  winter,  leaving  e.trly  in  the  spring, 
Mr.  Brown  tells  me.  I  found  it  not  uncommon,  on  the  San  Pedro  on 
March  I,  1885,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  Ducks  at  the  same 
point,  January  27  to  29  of  the  present  year. 

6.  Anas  atrepera.  Gadwall. — The  only  occurrence  of  this  species 
that  has  come  under  my  observation  is  a  female,  secured  by  Mr.  Brown, 
near  Tucson,  on  December  20,  1SS6,  and  now  in  that  gentleman's  collec- 

7.  Anas  americana.  Baldpate. — This  species  was  not  uncommon 
on  the  San  Pedro  River,  in  small  flocks,  never  exceeding  six  individuals, 
during  a  visit  to  that  point  from  January  17  to  19  inclusive.  1886. 

8.  Anas  Caroline ns is.  Gbben-wivged  Teal. — "Abundant  about  Tuc- 
son at  times  during  the  winter;  notably  so,  from  about  February  5  to  19  of 
the  present  year."  (MS.  note  from  Mr.  Herbert  Brown,)  it  was  appar* 
ently  rare  on  the  San  Pedro  during  my  visits  of  the  past  winter. 

9.  Anas  discors.  Blue-winged  Teal. — "Uncommon  about  Tucson" 
{Herbert  BreviH).  A  few  were  observed  during  visits  made  to  the  San 
Pedro  River  during  the  past  winter. 

10.  Anaa  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal. — "A  common  migrant,  com- 
ing early  in  the  fall  and  remaining  till  late  in  the  spring,  at>out  Tucson'' 
{Herbert  Brmvn).  I  have  not  observed  it  on  the  San  Pedro  or  on  the 
Gila  at  Riverside,  but  have  taken  it  about  Tucson  as  late  as  April  i6,  when 
the  birds  were  still  in  flocks. 

11.  Spatula  clypeata.  Shovbu.br. — "Rather  common  about  Tucson 
in  winter"  {Herbert  Bro-uin).  Two  representatives  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  markets  and  in  Mr,  Brown's  collection  are  in  immature  plumage,  or 
were  beginning,  late  in  February,  to  assume  the  breeding  plumage. 

II.  DaHla  acuta.  Pintail.— This  species  I  noticed  as  not  uncommon 
on  the  San  Pedro  in  early  March.  iSSs. 

13.  Aythya  americana.     Redhead. — "Common  about  Tucson  in  win- 
ter" {Herbert  Broiun).     Very  common  in  flocks  of  from   six  to  ten  indi- 
viduals on  the  San  Pedro  River  at  a  point  about  ten  miles  from  American      j 
Flag,  from  January  37  to  29  inclusive,  1SS6. 

14.  Aytbya  vallisneria.     Canvas  Back. — A  small  flock  of  about  eight      I 
individuals  noted  on  the  San   Pedro  on  January   28,  1 886,  and  a  female 
taken.     I  have  no  absolute  record  from  about  Tucson. 

15.  Aytbya  marila  nearctica.    American  Scaup  Duck. — Rather  com-     1 
mon  on  (he  San  Pedro  in  winter.  ] 
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:6.  Aythya  afflnis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. — A  few  seen  on  (he  San 
Pedro  during  late  January  of  the  paet  winter, 

17.  Charitonetta  albeola.  Bufflb-kbad. — "Uncommon  about  Tuceon 
in  winter.  My  onl^  record  is  an  adult  male  taken  December  5,  1885" 
(^Herbert  Bro-ain).  !  look  a  female,  a  bird  of  the  year,  on  the  San  Pedro, 
January  27,  1886,  which  is  my  only  record  of  the  species  from  this  region. 

18.  Erismatura  nibida.  Ruddy  DfCK.^Not  uncommon  at  times  about 
Tucson,  but  generally  in  immature  plumage.  Mr.  Brown  has  similar 
records  of  its  occurrence,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  on  the  San  Pedro. 

19.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goosk. — I  saw  a  small  flock  of  three 
in  a  pond  near  the  San  Pedro  on  January  27,  18S6.     This  is  my  only 

10.  Plegadis  autumoalis.  Glossy  Ibis. — Mr.  Browr\  says  that  this 
species  is  not  infrequent  about  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  near 
Tucson,  both  in  the  fall  and  spring.  I  have  never  met  with  il  myself,  but 
have  seen  a  skin  of  this  species  in  Mr.  Brown's  collection. 

21.  Plegadis  ^arauna.  Whitk-faced  Glossy  Ibis. — A  much  more 
common  species  than  the  last,  according  to  my  own  experience.  I  have 
found  it  common  in  May.  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson,  in  pairs,  and  in  flocks 
of  from  six  to  fifteen  individuals.     At  such  times  the  birds  were  tame  and 

11.  Tantalus  loculator.  Wood  Ibis. — Rather  common  on  the  Gila  and 
San  Pedro  Rivers  for  most  of  the  year,  and  particularly  so  in  the  later 
months  of  the  summer. 

33.  Botauius  lentiginosui.  American  Bittern. — Mr.  Brown  tells 
me  this  bird  is  rare  about  Tucson.  He  has  but  one  specimen  in  his  col- 
lection. The  only  personal  record  of  it  is  a  male  taken  on  the  San  Pedro 
River,  January  29,  i386. 

24.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blub  Heron.— A  resident  species,  and 
rather  common.  My  records  are  from  Riverside,  Mineral  Creek,  and  the 
San  Pedro  region,  and  also  about  Tucson.  The  Mineral  Creek  record  is 
perhaps  of  special  interest,  as  the  bird  was  taken  far  from  water  and  had 
evidently  been  feeding  on  a  species  of  land  lizard.  This  was  in  Septem- 
ber. 1SS2.     They  were  abundant  on  the  San  Pedro  in  late  January  of  this 

15.  Ardea  egrella.  American  Egret. — Rather  common  aboutTucson 
in  May,  which  is  the  only  season  that  I  have  records  of  its  occurrence, 
nor  have  I  met  with  it  in  other  localities, 

26.  Ardea  candidissima.  Snowy  nenoN, — Only  noted  about  Tucson 
in  May,  where  I  saw  a  flock  of  Ave  and  took  one. 

27.  Ardea  virescens.  Green  Heron, — "Rather  rare  about  Tucson"' 
{Herbert  Brovjn).  Also  noticed  by  the  same  gentleman  on  the  Salt 
River,  near  Tempe.     I  have  no  other  records  of  its  occurrence. 

28.  Nycticorax  nyciicorax  navius.  Black-cbownbd  Night  Heron. — 
"Rather  rare  about  Tucson"  (^Herbert  Brovjn).  I  have  many  records  of 
it  on  the  Santa  Cruz  in  May,  18S3, 

29.  Rallua  virginianuB.      Virginia  Rail.     1  saw  a   Rail  on  the  San 
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Pedro  on  January  28,  i836,  which  I  was  unable  to  procure,  but  feel  verjr 
positive  ns  to  its  identity  as  above.* 

30.  [Poriana  Carolina.  Carolina  Rail. — Mr.  Herbert  Brown  has 
kindly  sent  me  an  example  of  this  species  taken  by  him  at  Tucson,  April 
18,  18S6.— J.  A.  A.] 

31.  Qalinula  galeata.  Florida  Gallinule. — "Not  uncommon  about 
Tucson"  (^Herbert  Brovia).  I  have  records  of  it  as  being  rare  on  the  San 
Pedro  in  lale  January. 

32.  Pulica  americana.  Common,  except  during  summer,  wherever 
suitable  localities  present  themselves.  I  have  notes  of  its  occurrence  about 
Tucson  in  tate  May  and  early  June  in  pairs.  Abundant  on  the  San  Pedro 
in  late  January,  1866. 

33.  PhalaropUB  tricolor.  Wilson's  Phalarope. — Common  during  the 
migrations  about  Tucson.     Mr.  Brown's  experience  agrees  with  the  above 


34.  Recurviroatia  americana.  American  Avocbt. — "Common  at  times 
during  the  fail  migration,  near  Tucson"  {Herbert  Broiun). 

35.  Oallinsgo  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe.— Common  about  Tucson 
during  the  migrations,  and  a  few  spend  the  winter  both  at  this  point  and 
in  the  San  Pedro  River  region,  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map. 

36.  Tringa  minutilla.  Least  bANDPiPBR. — Mr.  Brown  says  this  species 
is  common  about  Tucson  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations,  and  I  have 
also  met  with  it  at  these  times. 

37.  Ttinga  olpina  pacifica.  Rbd-backbu  Sandpiper. — I  saw  flocks  of 
this  species  and  took  representatives,  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  1883, 
near  Tucson. 

38-  Ereunetea  occidentalis.  Western  Sandpiper. — Spring  and  fall, 
but  most  common  in  the  former  season,  about  Tucson. 

39.  ( ?)  L.imo3a  fedoa.  Marblbd  Godwit. — A  Godwit  noted  on  Jan- 
uary 37,  1886.  on  the  San  Pedro  River.  I  can  refer  only  to  this  species.  I 
was  very  close  to  the  bird,  which  was  alighted,  but  unfortunately  had  no 
means  of  procuring  it. 

40.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Grratrr  Yellow-leos. — My  only  rec- 
ord of  this  species  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  took  two  male  birds 
of  the  year  near  .Tucson  on  October  29,  1884-  These  are  now  in  his  col- 
lection. 

41.  Tetanus  solitarius.  Solitary  Sandpiper. — Not  uncommon  about 
Tucson  during  the  migrations.  This  is  the  mutual  experience  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  myself. 

41.  ActitiB  macuUria.  Spotted  Sandpiper.— Occasional  about  Tuc- 
son in  spring. 

43.  Numenius  longirostris.  Long-billed  Curlew.  "Not  common 
during  the  migrations  about  Tucson"  {H.  Brotoa).  I  have  no  records  in 
regard  to  the  species. 

44.  Agialitis  vocifera.      Killdbsr. — Common  about  Tucson  and  on 

"  [1  am  indebted  lo  Mr.  Herbert  Brown  for  a  specimen  of  this  species,  an  adult 
male,  lakun  by  him  al  Tucson,  April  11. 18B6.— J.  A.  A.] 
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the  San  Pedro,  in  spring  and  fnll,  and  breeds  in  Email  numbera  in  Ihe  San 
Pedro  region. 

45-  Agialitia  semipalmata.  Semipalmatbd  Plovbr. — This  species  is 
doubtless  common  in  the  migrations  about  Tucson,  where  my  only  record 
was  made  in  April,  1883,  when  I  saw  many.  ' 

46.  Colinus  ridgwayi.  Masked  Bob-whitk. — My  personal  experience 
with  the  'Bob-white'  of  Arizona  is  limited  to  having  seen  and  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  material  that  Mr.  Herbert  Brown  has  acquired,  which,  I 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  the  type  of  the  male  bird  taken  by  Mr.  F. 
Stephens  in  Sonora,  and  described  by  Mr.  Brewster,  embraces  all  of  the 
known  specimens  of  the  species  now  in  collections. 

Perhaps  it  may  aa  well  be  said  in  this  connection,  though  I  believe  it  is 
already  recorded,  that  previous  to  Mr.  Stephens's  Sonora  (rip,  Mr.  Brown 
had  become  aware  that  there  was  a  'Bob-white' in  Arizona,  and  that  he 
showed  me  two  mummies  of  the  species  during  the  spring  preceding  Mr. 
Stephens's  Sonora  trip.  And  finally  all  of  the  United  States  records  of  the 
species,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  due  I0  the  careful  study  and  work  of  Mr. 
Brown.  Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  this  record  only  em- 
braced five  individuals,  but  during  the  early  spring  past,  Mr.  Brown  pro- 
cured not  only  a  considerable  series  of  male  birds,  that  must  in  certain 
features  modify  the  original  description  from  the  single  bird  obtained  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  but  also  a  series  of  the  female  bird,  which  was  up  to  that 
time  unknown,  save  from  a  somewhat  imperfect  bin!  that  had  not  been 
dissected.  These  birds  have  all  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Allen  for  more 
complete  description  than  we  have  had  up  to  the  present  time.  For 
a  description,  so  far  a^  known,  of  the  habits  of  the  species  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Brown's  paper  published  in  'Forest  and  Stream'  (Vol.  XXV,  p.  445, 
December  31.  1885). • 

47.  Callipepla  squamata.  Scaled  Partridge. — This  Quail  is  almost 
as  abundant  on  the  dry  mesas  of  the  Sun  Pedro  slope  of  the  Santa  Catali- 
na  Mountains,  up  to  an  altitude  of  3.S00  feet,  as  Its  congener  C.  gambeti. 
It  affects  a  more  open  country,  however,  though  I  have  often  seen  flock* 
of  Quails  where  the  two  species  were  represented  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. In  other  localities  as,  for  instance,  near  the  Cottonwood  Spring, 
indicated  on  the  map,  it  is  very  abundant  in  larger  Hocks,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  C.  gambcli-  The  little  valley  to  the  west  of  the  Santa  Cata- 
lina  range,  where  the  road  passes  down  from  Old  Camp  Grant  to  Tucson, 
is  inhabited  by  both  species  in  great  abundance,  and  here,  loo,  I  have 
seen  flocks  composed  of  the  two  associating  apparently  on  the  most  friend- 
ly terms.  About  Riverside  the  birds  were  very  rare,  nor  did  t  find  them 
at  Mineral  Creek,  but  just  about  Florence  they  are  common,  and  near 
Tucson  they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  South  ofTucson,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Quijotoa  and  on  the  plains  about  Barboquivari,  Mr.  Brown 
says  the  species  Is  particularly  abundant. 

■  [I  have  in  press  a  special  paper  on  this  species,  illuslraled  with  colored  figures  of 
l»th  male  and  female.      Il  will  appear  in  the  'Bu'lelin'  of  (he  American  Museum 
tide  XVI.     A  brief  reference  10  Mr,  Brown's 
[iberof,TheAuk'(Vol.  Ill,  p.  275).— J.  A.  A.J 
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The  birds  remain  in  flockfl  in  the  region  of  the  Catalina  Mountains, 
where  I  live,  till  as  late  he  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  gradually  break 
up  into  pairs  to  assume  their  family  duties. 

The  only  nest  I  have  found  was  at  an  altitude  of  about  3500  feet.  This 
was  on  the  loth  of  May.  1SS5.  There  was  little  attempt  at  a  nesl,  but 
simply  a  slight  depression  In  the  sand,  lined  with  a  few  coarse  grasses 
under  a  small  cat-claw  bush.  There  were  eleven  nearly  fresh  eggs  that 
BO  closely  resemble  tliose  described  by  Dr.  Coues  (see  Birds  of  the 
Northwest,  p.  443)  that  further  description  is  unnecessary.  It  may  be 
well  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  thickness  of  the 
shells  of  the  eggs. 

I  have  taken  birds  of  the  year  in  1 
pleted  the  moult  from  the  nest  plum 
that  probably  several  broods  are  raised. 

The  birds,  whether  in  flocks  or  singly,  are  shy  and  difficult  to  approach, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  overtake  a  flock  when  they  are  alarmed  and 
begin  to  run  as  a  method  of  escape,  instead  of  flying.  The  call-note  of 
the  birds  after  being  scattered  reminds  one  in  a  ivar  of  the  note  of  the 
Guinea  Fowl,  only  that  it  is  not  so  loud  nor  continuous. 
,  [Mr.  Scott's  collection  includes  a.  series  of  41  specimens,  collected  chiefly 
in  March  and  November.  The  seses  are  about  equally  represented,  and 
show  no  sexual  difference  in  plumage,  the  lightest  and  the  darkest  birds 
being  respectively  just  as  often  males  as  females.  The  fall  specimens  have 
a  little  stronger  tinge  of  bufl^  below  and  are  a  little  darker  generally  than 
those  taken  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Scnnett's  aeries  of  So  specimens  of  C. 
squamata  castanogastrh,\.^tn  in  Southern  Texas  (Lower  Rio  Grande), 
average  much  darker,  and  are  further  distinguished  by  the  abdominal 
chestnut  p.itch,  which  forms  the  chief  diagnostic  feature  of  this  form.  The  ■ 
darker  Arizona  specimens,  however,  can  not  in  some  instances,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  some  of  the  Tesas  specimens.  In  other  words,  were  the 
labels  removed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  their  origin,  or  to  refer 
them  to  one  race  rather  than  to  the  other.  Yet  the  Texas  series  compared 
side  by  side  a.'i  a  whole  with  the  Arizona  series  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  latter,  through  the  deeper  tone  of  all  the  colors,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tinctive abdominal  patch  and  stronger  rufous  sufliision  below. — J.  A.  A.] 
4S-  CaUipepla  gambeli.  Ga.mbrl's  Partridge. — Gambel's  Quail  is 
8c  commonly  distributed  throughout  the  entire  region  here  considered, 
below  an  altitude  of  5000  feet,  that  a  few  words  as  to  breeding  time 
and  certain  seasonal  movements  will  suHice.  In  the  winter  months 
it  rarely  ranges  above  4000  feet  in  the  Catalina  region,  but  during 
the  warmer  portion  of  the  year  many  pairs  range  as  high  as  5000 
feet,  though  the  point  in  altitude  whure  it  is  most  abundant  at  all 
times  is  fully  1500  feet  lower.  It  is  common,  too,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  oi  streams,  a  point  where  I  have  never  met  with  C.  squamala. 
By  the  middle  of  April,  on  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalina  mountains, 
most  of  the  birds  are  paired,  and  breeding  has  fairly  begun,  though  I  have 
d.-ita  of  flocks  seen  as  hitc  as  April  13.     About  Tucson  the  breeding  season 
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begins  rrom  three  weeki  to  a  month  earlier.    I  have  taken  birdi  late  in  Oc- 
tober that  still  were  moulting  from  the  nest  plumage. 

49.  Cyrtonyx  monte«umte.  Massbma  Partridge.— Thi«  partridge  I 
found  rather  commonlj'  in  the  evergreen  oak  region  of  the  Pinal  Mouh- 
taine.  near  the  head  of  Mineral  Creek.  Also  in  about  the  same  abun. 
dance  and  in  the  same  localities  on  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalina 
Mountains,  ranging  up  as  high  as  5700  feet,  and  as  low  as  4000  feet 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  generallj"  to  be  met  with  in  small  coveys  of 
from  six  to  a  dozen  birds,  and  aeema  to  affect  points  where  the  coarser 
bunch  grass  is  most  luxuriant.  1  have  not  found  it  breeding,  but  have 
taken  young  about  two-thirds  grown  and  still  in  the  nest  plumage  early 
in  October,  in  the  Catalina  Mountains. 

Mr.  Brown  tells  me  that  it  is  a  common  species  in  the  oak  region  of  the 
Santa  Rita  Mountains,  and  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  region 
on  the  mountains  southward  to  the  Mexican  border. 

50.  Meleagris  gallopavo  roexlcanB.  Mexican  Turkbv. — The  only 
records  of  this  species  that  I  have  are  from  the  San  Pedro  River,  and  the 
oakandpine  region  of  the  Catalina  Mountains.  The  bird  seems,  from 
what  I  can  learn,  to  have  already  greatly  decreased  in  numbers  in  most 
localities,  and  to  have  become  exterminated  in  others  where  it  was  formerly 
abundant.  In  the  pine  woodsof  the  Catalinas  althe  highestaltitudes  it 
was  very  common  late  in  November,  18S5,  though  snow  covered  the 
ground. 

{Te  it  cantiiaud^ 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  PEALE'S  PETREL 
{^SSTRBLATA    GULARIS). 

BV  WILLIAM    BRKWSTBR. 

In  his  description*  of  the  new  Alaskan  Petrel,  u^sfrelatd 
jisheri,  Mr.  Rklgway  intimates  that  perhaps  I  was  mistaken  in 
referring  an  yEsirelata  taken  in  Western  New  Yoikt  to  vi?. 
guiaris^  adding  that  it  "seems,  judging  from  the  description,  to 
belong  rather  to  -^,  ^fisheri.""  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
National  Museum  the  type  of  .,-£.  gularis  has  been  permitted  to 
make  a  second  journey  to  Cambridge,  this  time  in  company  with 
the  type  of  v5P.  jisheri;  thus  these  three  interesting  birds  are 
at  length  brought  together, 
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After  carefully  comparing  them  I  am  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions: (i)  T\i!yt  ./S.  jisheri  Ridgw.  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
^^.  gularis  Peale.  (z)  That  the  New  York  waif  is  equally  dis- 
tinct from  j^.  Jisheri.  (3)  That  this  New  York  bini  may  be 
also  distinct  from  ./S.  gularis. 

In  referring  it  to  .^gularis,  I  ascribed  the  difference  in  color 
of  the  two  specimens  to  a  difference  of  age,  assuming  that  the 
case  afforded  a  fair  parallel  to  that  made  out  by  Dr.  Coues  for 
tlie  closely  related  .^.  mollis,  which,  according  to  the  author 
just  named,  has  several  well-defined  progressive  stages  of  plu- 
mage, from  the  nearly  uniform  sooty  or  fuliginous  condition  of  the 
young  bird,  to  the  ashy-gray  and  white  livery  of  the  adult. 

Mr.  Ridgwuy,  however,  has  lately  said*  that  "no  fact  in  orni- 
thology can  be  more  thoroughly  estalilished  than  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Albatrosses,  the  Petrels  have  no  dis- 
tinct progressive  stages  of  plumage,  the  young  assuming  with 
their  first  feathers  the  fully  adult  livery"  ;  an  j^pinion  which  seems 
to  be  shared  by  the  best  European  authorities  on  Procellaridse. 

Granting  this  to  be  an  est-iblished  fact — I  have  no  disposition 
to  dispute  it — my  former  theory  that  the  New  York  bird  and 
Penle's  type  of  ^m/((/-/j  represent  ditFerent  Hges  of  the  same  spe- 
cies must  he,  of  course,  abandoned.  It  is  still  possible  to  fall 
back  on  a  theory  ofdichromatism,  and  to  assume  that  the  .^stre- 
lattC,  like  certain  of  the  Fulmars,  have  two  phases,  a  dark  or 
fuliginous,  and  a  light  or  grayish  one.  The  fact  that  my  bird 
agrees  so  closely  with  Pcale's  in  every  structural  respect,  and  that 
the  diflercnce  between  the  two  consists  chiefly  in  the  absence  in 
my  specimen  of  the  sdtity  wash  which  overlies  most  of  the  plu- 
mage of  the  typCi  has  m^ide  me  hesitate  to  discard  such  an 
apparently  rc:isonable  hypothesis.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wholly  dis- 
card it,  fur  I  c.inniit  help  suspecting  that  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  real  solutiou  of  the  problem  ;  i)ut  having  no  material  by  which 
to  either  prove  or  disprove  it,  I  merely  c:dl  altentioii  to  it  in 
passing,  and  adopt  what  seems  to  be  the  only  plain  course,  viz. : 
that  of  naming  and  describing  the  New  York  bird  as  follows; — 

Afltrelata  acalari*.  nov.  sp. — Scaled  Petrel. 

Sp.  Char.  Adnll.    Sex—f     (No.  sjj4,  Coll.  W.  B.,  Mt.  Morris,  Living- 

Gton  Co.,  New  York,  April.  18S0).     Beneaih   while,  immaculHle   onl>  on 

•  Proc.  U.  S.  Nai.  Mus..  Vol.  V.  1883.  p.  658. 
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the  chin,  throat,  jugulum,  central  portion  of  breast  and  under  tail-coverts  ;* 
aides  and  lower  portion  of  breast  Hnely  mottled  or  vermiculated  with  gray- 
ish-ash; axillars,  sides  of  body,  criGsum,  and  anal  region  with  numeroui 
broken,  confused,  but  generally  transverse,  bars  of  plumbeous  gray ;  abdo- 
men dark  slaty  plumbeous,  the  feathers  just  perceptibly  tipped  with  gray, 
giving  the  darker  color  a  slightly  hoary  appearance.  Above,  with  the 
forehead,  crown,  occiput,  back,  scapulars,  and  rump  dark  bluish-ash, 
darkest  (wilh  a  slaty  caet)  on  the  rump,  occiput,  and  ends  of  the  longer 
scapulars  ;  feathers  of  the  forehead  rather  broadly  and  conspicuously  mar- 
gined and  lipped  with  white;  those  of  the  crown  narrowly  wilh  grayish- 
white;  those  of  the  occiput  essentially  plain;  feathers  of  Ihe  back,  as  well 
as  the  scapular  coverts,  broadly  tipped  with  ashy  white,  giving  the  plu- 
mage of  these  parts  a  scaled  appearance;  tail  faded  brownish-ash, essentially 
plain  above,  even  when  widely  spread,  although  the  outer  three  pairs  of 
feathers  have  concealed  white  spaces  mottled  with  gray  on  their  inner 
webs,  the  white  being  mobt  extended  and  purest  on  the  outer  pairand  dim- 
inishing so  rapidly  inward  thnl  on  the  fourth  pair  it  is  nearly  wanting, 
and  on  the  central  four  feathers  practically  entirely  so,  these  feathers 
being  perfectly  plain  and  uniform  on  both  webs  nearly  to  their  bases. 

The  wings  are  difficult  of  description.  On  their  under  surfaces  the  ex- 
posed (inner)  webs  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  are  ashy-white  to 
within  about  an  inch  of  their  tips,  which  are  light  faded  brown  on  both 
webs.  The  middle  and  greater  under-coverts  are  pure  white  with  a  silky 
sheen;  the  lesser  under-coverts  blackish  slate,  forming  a  narrow  dark  band, 
bordered  outwardly  Cor  anteriorly)  nenl  the  body  by  white,  but  about 
midway  between  the  body  and  the  carpal  joint  spreading  over  the  plumage 
which  lines  the  edge  of  the  wing  beneath,  and  from  this  point  forward  to 
the  ends  of  the  under  primary  coverts,  extending  quite  to  the  edge  of  the 
wing. 

On  the  upper  or  outer  surface  the  first  primary  tsdark  slaty  brown,  the 
tenth  pale  f:ided  brown  with  a  hoary  tinge;  theinltrmediateonesforma  per- 
fectly graduated,  connecting  series,  each,  beginning  with  the  first,  being 
slightly  paler  and  gmyer  than  the  preceding  one.  The  secondaries  and 
tertials  are  all  uniform  and  rather  darker  than  the  darkest  primary,  but 
still  with  obscure  hoary  on  their  outer  webs.  All  the  primaries  and 
secondaries  have  pure  white  spaces  on  tlieir  inner  vanes,  and  b.isally,  fora 
varying  but  always  short  dii^tance,  all  are  white  across  both  vanes.  On 
the  outer  vane  the  white  comes  rather  abruptly  to  an  end  just  below  the 
point  reached  by  the  tips  of  the  overlapping  primary  coverts.  On  the 
inner  vane  it  diverges  from  the  shaft  a  little  beyond  this  point  and  extends 
to  withli;  about  an  inch  of  the  extremity  of  the  feather,  leavinga  gradually 
widening  dusky  space  nevl  the  shaft.  On  the  first  primary  this  white  space 
ends  apically  in  a  long,  acute  point,  formed  and  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  dark  color  which  extends  backward  along  Ihe  inner  margin  of  the 
inner  vane  for  nearly  two  inches.     On  each  succeeding  feather  this  dark 

•  A  few  of  the  shorter  under  tail-coverts  have  plambcous  spots  on  bars. 
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inner  margin  ii  Bliortened  until  with  the  lixth  it  ditappean,  the  white  on 
this  feather,  and  all  the  remaining  ones,  ending  more  or  less  abruptly  and 
squarety. 

The  primarj' coverts  are  eisentiallj  similar  to  the  primaries,  but  with 
less  white  on  their  inner  vanes.  The  greater,  middle,  and  lesser  secon- 
dary' coverts  are  concolor  with  the  back  (hence,  much  lighter  and  bluer 
than  the  secondaries),  and,  like  the  feathers  of  the  back,  each  is  tipped,  ai 
well  as  margined,  with  ashy-white,  forming  narrow  but  distinct  Ug:ht 
wing-bands.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  wing,  for  a  space  more  than  an 
inch  in  width,  is  abruptly  darker  than  the  adjoining  secondary  coverts,  and 
rather  darker,  as  well  as  decidedly  more  sooty,  than  the  darkest  primaries. 

There  is  much  dark  mottling  about  the  eye,  but  the  lores  and  a  rather 
broad  superciliary  stri[i  are  pure  white.  The  bill  is  black ;  the  tarsus  dull 
flesli-color.  The  basal  third  of  toes,  with  contained  webs,  pale  straw 
color;  the  terminal  portion  black. 

Measurements:  Bill  (chord  of  cutraen),  1.03  in.;  height  at  base,  .46; 
width,  .4];  length  of  nostril  tubes  to  middle  ofincision,  .16;  to  extrem- 
ity, .35;  tarsus,  1.37;  outer  toe  and  claw,  1.651  middle,  1.70;  inner,  t.43; 
wing,  9-88;  tail,  3-95;  the  graduation  of  the  rectrices,  .90. 

The  Petrel  just  described  differs  from  .^.Jiskeri  in  having  a 
stouter,  more  strongly  hooked  bill,  much  shorter  nssal  tubes, 
less  white  on  the  forehead,  crown  and  wings,  the  inner  two  pairs 
of  tail-feathers  perfectly  plain  on  both  webs,  and  the  outer  three 
pairs  with  faint  sparse  mottling  on  the  imier  webs  only.*  From 
\)Qihjisheri  and  gularis  it  differs  in  having  the  feathers  of  the 
back,  as  well  as  the  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts,  tipped  and 
edged  with  white,  giving  the  back  n  scaled  appearance,  and  on 
the  wings  forming  distinct  bands.  Neither  _^jAer/  nor  gularis 
shows  any  trace  of  white  on  the  back,  and  neither  has  anything 
approaching  well  defined  wing-bands.  The  nostril  tubes  in  .^. 
tcalaris  are  apparently  shorter  and  more  prominent  than  the  yE. 
gularis,  their  superior  outline  straighter,  the  ends  more  squarely 
cut  off  and  less  deeply  incised.  The  tubes  in  the  type  of  fisheri 
have  been  apparently  mutilated,  so  that  their  original  shape  can- 
not be  safely  stated,  but  they  were  certainly  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  in  either  ^/flw  or  scalarh. 

Despite  the  wide  dissimilarity  in  coloring,  the  bird  under  con- 
sideralion  is  clearly  nearer  related  to  ^.  gularis  than  to  any 
other  known  species.  Structurally  the  two  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical  (save    in    respect   to   the  slight,  perhaps  trifling,  difference 

■Thetype  of^Am' lias  lost  (tie  central  pair  of  tail  feathers,  but  all  the  otheis  have 
much  white  mottling  on  both  webi,  giving  the  upper  sutfikce  of  the  tail  a  coQspicuouslj 
variegaled  appearance. 
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in  the  nasal  tubes  just  mentioned),  and,  as  already  hinted,  they 
may  prove  to  be  merely  the  dark  and  light  extremes  of  a  species 
subject  to  dichromatism.  If  really  distinct  from  each  other,  as 
both  unmistakably  are  from  j^.fisheri,  the  three  birds  furnish  a 
remarkable  case,  viz. :  that  of  three  closely  related  species,  the 
habits  and  distribution  of  which  are  almost  wholly  unknown,  and 
each  of  which  is  at  present  represented  by  only  a  single  specimen. 
To  the  species  just  described  it  is  not  even  possible  to  ascribe  a 
provisional  habitat,  its  occurrence  in  the  interior  of  New  York 
being  obviously  accidental. 


RECENT    LITERATURE. 

The  A.O..U.  Code  and  Check-ListofNorth  American  Birds.*  Fewscien- 
tlHc  books  or  recent  years  have  been  awaited  with  ae  much  interest  as  this 
'Check-Liet' of  birds  and  its  accompanying 'Code.'  To  thoee  interested 
in  systematic  ornithology,  the  work  is,  of  course,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, as  giving  an  authoritative  settlement — so  far  as  authority  can  settle 
anything  in  science — of  the  much-vexed  queetionB  in  bird  nomenclature. 
Buttb  the  systematic  workers  in  other  departments  of  Zoology,  and  even 
to  botanists,  its  interest  is  scarcely  less  great. 

For  we  who  work  in  other  fields  are  very  willing  to  recugnize  the  fact 
that  the  great  questions  which  underlie  all  systematic  nomenclature 
must  be  first  met  and  settled  by  the  ornithologists.  The  abundance  and 
attractiveness  ofbirds  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  collected  and 
studied  have  combined  to  render  ornithology  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
of  all  departments  of  science.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  amateur  work, 
■  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  gets  publiehed,  it  is,  I  think,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  all  the  various  matters  which  make  up  the  ground-work  of 
systematic  science — in  the  discrimination  of  species  and  varieties,  in  the 
study  of  the  relations  of  these  groups  to  each  other,  and  to  their  environ- 
ment— American  ornithology  stands  at  the  front  of  systematic  science. 

We  may.  therefore,  in  the  variousslages  through  which  our  ornithology  has 
passed,  or  is  passing,  read  the  future  history  of  our  own  branches  of  science 
In  many  regards,  the  ornithologists  are  fighting  our  battles  for  us,  and  we 
may  Cake  advantage  of  the  results  won  by  their  efforts.  Thus  the  distue- 
sions  of  climatic  influences    on    tlie  characters  of  species,  first  serioua- 

"  The  Code  of  NomencLatute  |  and  |  Check-List  [  of  |  North  American  Birds  |  . 
Adopted  by  the  American  Ornithologisls'  Union  |  being  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  1  Union  on  Classification  and  |  Nomenclature  |  —  |  Zoological  Nomen- 
clalureisa  means,  nolaa  end,  of  Zoological  Science  |  —  |  New  York  |  American  Omi- 
thologlsts'  Union  |  i8S6.    Svo,  pp.  viti  +  393. 
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\j  takm  op  b7  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  1871,  end  whick  ha«  culminated 
in  tlie  trinomial  sy»teni  of  nomenclature,  bai  relieved  worken  in  other 
fields  from  the  need  of  urging  the  same  con  Bide  ratio  na.  So  loon  as  our 
facts  are  sufficient  for  us  to  use  the  trinomial  system,  we  shall  find  it 
read^  for  our  use,  perfected  in  all  its  details. 

Again,  the  absolute  importance  of  the  law  of  priority'  tuu  imprevaed 
Ibelf  on  the  ornithologiets,  in  spite  of  thenuelret,  for  in  past  times  the 
ornithologists  have  been  among  those  who  have  mo«t  sinaed  against  this 
seme  law.  The  effort*  of  Caasin,  Coues,  Stejneger,  and  others  to  aicer- 
tain  the  facts  in  regard  to  old  aamei>  hare  shown  that  no  middle  ground 
exists  between  law  and  chaos  in  matters  of  nomenclature. 

It  U  true,  as  the  alithors  of  the  'Code' have  insisted,  that  "nomencla- 
ture is  a  means  and  not  an  end  in  science."  But  the  experience  of  orni- 
thologists have  shown  us  that  in  sjsCematic  loOlogy  and  in  zoSgeogniphj, 
this  means  is  one  ahsolutelj-  essential  to  anj'  end  of  importance.  A 
system  of  nomenclature  based  on  common  fairness  and  common  sense, 
and  stable,  because  above  the  reach  of  indiTidual  whim  or  choice,  is  aa 
necessary  to  success  in  this  kind  of  work  as  a  sharp  scalpel  is  to  good 
work  in  anatomj'. 

So  long  as  no  rules  superior  to  the  caprice  of  the  individual  or  the  tra- 
dition of  some  museum  arc  recognized,  so  long  is  systematic  work  a  mere 
burlesque,   and   our  schemes  of  classification   anything  but  a  mirror  of 

But  besides  the  positive  advances  made  by  the  ornitbotogista,  from 
which  others  may  profit  when  the  time  comes,  there  is  something  for  u« 
to  learn  from  the  results  of  their  less  fortunate  experiments. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  taken  from  the  last  Check-list  of  Dr. 
Coues.  This  work  is  in  many  respects  most  valuable.  In  it,  however,  so 
much  learning  and  labor  has  been  expended  in  the  mending  and  remodel- 
ling of  scientific  names,  as  ftlrly  to  bring  purism  in  that  regard  to  redue- 
tio  ad  absurdam. 

Hence  the  Committee  on  the  new  code,  with  Dr.  Cones  at  its  head, 
now  declares  that  "a  name  is  only  a  name,  and  has  no  necessary  mean- 
ing," and  therefore  no  necCEsarily  correct  orthography-  After  this  experi- 
ence, the  work  of  strengthening  Che  lame  and  halting  words  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  continued  in  other  fields  of  science. 

Another  illuslmtion  may  be  drawn  from  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
genera,  a  stage  through  which  ornithology  has  naturally  passed,  and 
which  other  sciences,  profiling  from  this  experience,  may  possibly  be  able 
to  avoid. 

The  work  may  be  considered  from  three  points  of  view.  First,  aa  a 
'Check-List.'  representing  the  present  aggregate  of  our  knowledge  of 
North  American  birds.  In  this  regard,  the  work  seems  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  altogether  admirable,  and  to  leave  no  ground  whatever  for 
adverse  criticism. 

The  'Code'  may  be  considered  first  in  Its  adaption  to  the  needsofomi- 
Ihotogy.    In  this  respect  there  is  little  to  criticise,     The  (act  that  the 
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cvnithologfetB  have  been  able  to  agree  upon  it,  and  that  they  have  applied 
it  in  detail  to  the  production  of  a  check-list,  would  show  that  for  them  the 
rules  are  good  and  sufficient.  There  are,  in  the  'Code,'  a  few  traces  of 
compromise;  cases  in  which  the  sharpness  of  some  positive  ruling  is 
somewhat  blunted  by  cxceptionB.  Some  of  these  doubtless  arise  hota  dlf- 
fference  of  opinion  among  ornithologists,  and  others  probably  from  pecu- 
Harities  in  the  litemture  of  ornithology.  But  whether  these  modifications 
be  unavoidable  or  not,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  compromise  wilt  be 
binding  on  future  authors,  and  exceptions,  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  will  be  more  and  more  ignored. 

A  serious  difficulty  with  all  preceding  codes  of  nomenclature,  hat  been 
■  lack  of  explicitnesB  in  dealing  with  detail*.  It  hat  been  hoped  by  tofilo- 
gists  generally,  that  in  thi«  'Code'  all  the  important  difficulties  would  be 
fairly  met  and  disposed  of  in  ways  which  could  be  followe<l  in  other ' 
sciences,  [n  other  words,  we  have  hoped  that  this  'Code'  would  be  one 
for  zoOlogistt  and  botanists  generally  and  not  solely  for  ornithologists. 
That  such  a  hope  was  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  also  is  evident  from 
the  care  with  which  they  have  worked  over  and  considered  alt  previous 
codes,  at  well  as  from  their  own  explicit  statemeat  (page  ii) :  "These 
rules  were  considered  in  their  bearing  upon  Zo&logy  at  large,  as  well  as 
upon  Ornithology  alone;  it  being  obvious  that  sound  principles  of  no- 
menclature should  be  susceptible  of  general  application." 

Prom  thlt  broad  standpoint,  then,  should  the  'Code'  be  judged,  and  any 
rules  or  provisions  baaed  on  compromise  of  opinions,  as  well  as  any 
arising  from  special  peculiarities  of  ornithological  literature,  must  be  re- 
garded as  blemishes  on  the  'Code.'  • 

Speaking  only  for  himself  and  for  his  special  line  of  work,  the  present 
writer  withes  to  express  hit  great  satisfaclion  with  the  'Code.'  In  all  ita 
essential  features,  the  'Code'  must  commend  itself  at  once  to  those  who 
have  made  questions  of  nomenclature  the  subject  of  serious  thought,  and 
its  rules  for  the  mott  part  need  only  formulation  to  secure  adoption. 

Where  so  much  has  been  done  and  to  admirably  done,  any  word  of 
criticism  is  thankless.  A  few  points,  however,  occur  to  the  writer,  view- 
ing this  code  of  rules  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  experience. 

The  first  of  these  is  in  regard  to  the  Canon  XVII.  in  so  far  as  this  ap- 
plies to  different  names  given  in  the  tame  work  to  the  same  group. 

This  Canon  reads  as  follows; 

"Canon  XVII.  Preference  between  competitive  tpecilic  names  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  the  same  work,  or  in  two  works  of  the  same 
actual  or  ostensible  date  (no  exact  date  being  ascertainable),  is  to  be  de- 
cided as  follows : — 

"i.  Of  names  the  equal  pertinency  of  which  may  be  in  question, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  that  which  is  open  to  least  doubt. 

"].  Of  names  of  undoubtedly  equal  pertinency,  (a)  that  founded  upon 
the  male  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  founded  upon  the  female,  (J)  that 
founded  upon  the  adult  to  that  on  the  young,  and  (<)  that  founded  on  the 
naptia)  condition  to  that  of  the  pre-  or  pott-nuptial  conditiont. 
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"3-  OfnamcKofundoubtedlj  equal  pertinency,  and  founded  upon  the 
tame  condition  of  sex,  age,  or  season,  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  stands 
first  in  the  book." 

It  is  certain  that  cUuseB  t  and  %  are  based  on  special  peculiarities  of 
ornithology  rather  than  on  the  general  needs  of  zoblogj. 

The  question  of  equal  pertinency  of  descriptions  is  very  oflen  a  subjec- 
tive one,  and  this  rule  gives  room  to  individual  judgment  or  caprice, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  'Code'  to  eliminate.  As  to  clause  3,  we 
may  notice  that  in  most  groups  of  animals,  as  in  the  fishes  for  example, 
we  cannot  discriminate  in  any  such  way  between  males,  females,  and 
young,  and  between  the  various  nuptial  and  non-nuptial  conditions.  The 
clause  is  evidently  for  ornithologists  alone,  and  by  other  naturalists  it 
must  be  disregarded.  Of  synonymous  names  which  admit  of  positive 
identification,  and  which  are  printed  in  the  same  book.,  we  shall  doubtless 
continue  to  use  the  name  which  stands  first  upon  the  page,  without  regard 
to  other  considerations.  I  believe  thai  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  made 
to  apply  in  the  case  of  twins.  The  chief  aim  of  the  law  of  priority,  like 
that  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  is  not  justice  but  fixity.  The  present 
Canon  XVII  certainly  will  not  secure  Gxity.  The  same  remarks  apply 
also  to  Canon  XVIII,  in  regard  to  synchronous  generic  names. 

In  the  CBECS  of  Canons  XXI  and  XXIH,  some  important  matters  are 
left  a  little  obscure.  It  is  not  stated  to  what  degree,  if  any,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  Gelect  the  type  of  a  comprehensive  genus  by  (metaphorically) 
questioning  its  author  as  to  which  species  .he  would  have  regarded  as 
typical.  Nor  is  it  clear  whether  the  results  of  the  application  of  Canon 
XXI  (the  earliest  restriction  of  a  genus  held  to  be  valid)  could  be  set 
aside  either  by  the  application  of  the  process  of  elimination  (Canon 
XXIII),  or  on  account  of  the  supposed  views  of  the  author  of  the  genus. 
My  own  idea  is  that  Canon  XXI  should  be  regarded  as  of  superior  valid- 
ity, in  case  of  difference  of  result  being  reached  by  these  three  processes. 

The  'Code'  agrees  with  all  others  in  the  rejection  oinomina  nuda,  but 
it  differs  from  some  others  in  regarding  a 'typonym' as  something  more 
than  a  ttare  name,  and  as  therefore  worthy  of  recognition. 

In  this  regard  the  'Code'  is,  justly  or  not,  most  likely  to  receive  criticism 
from  workers  in  other  Relds.  Most  other  departments  of  zoology  have 
but  little  to  do  with 'new  genera' defined  solely  by  the  specification  of  a 
typical  species. 

These  'typonyms*  have  been  gene.-ally  discarded  as  the  useless  product 
of  lazy  or  'literary'  naturalists,  on  the  general  ground  formulated  by  Pro- 
fessor Cope,  that  "science  is  science  and  not  literature,"  and  that  its 
names  are  meaningless,  except  as  "handles  to  facts."  It  is.  however,  ap- 
parently the  general  feeling  of  ornithologists  that  names  of  this  sort  are 
too  firmly  fixed  in  their  science  to  be  now  set  aside.  The  Committee  on 
the  'Code'  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (p.  52)  that  "the  mere  mention  of  a  type 
has  lieen  found  to  l>e  oAen  a  better  index  to  an  author's  meaning  than  is 
frequently  a  diagnosis  or  even  a  long  description." 

This  may  be  true;  but  it  Is  equivalent  to  saying  that  if  a  certain  author 
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will  tell  ue  what  he  tt  talking  about,  we  can  rorm  a  better  idea  orhis 
meaning  than  we  shall  have  if  we  listen  to  his  iitateinents.  Possibly  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere  between  the  'tjrponym'  and  the  nomeH 
nadum,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  science  should  be  obliged  to  notice  either. 

Canons  XL.IV  and  XLV,  requiring  absolute  identification  to  secure 
priority,  will  offer  some  difficulties  in  practice,  and  it  is  in  this  regard 
that  most  fluctuations  in  nomenclature  in  the  future  are  likely  to  occur. 
Absolute  identification  is  often  difficult  among  birds,  and  In  more  obscure 
groups  it  becomes  less  and  less  easy  of  attainnient. 

With  these  slight  exceptions,  the  rules  of  the  'Code'  seem  to  the  present 
writer  above  cavil,  and  they  fill  the  needr  of  other  naturalists  quite  as  well 
as  they  do  those  of  ornithologists.  With  the  possible  exceptions  of  Canons 
XVII  and  XVIII,  which  do  not  seem  to  him  wise,  and  which  in  foct  he 
cannot  use  at  nil,  the  entire  'Code'  will  certainly  be  adopted  by  workers  in 
ichthyology,  [hope  and  believe  thatother  branches  of  science  will  find 
these  rules  equally  satisfactory,  and  that  this  may  soon  become  in  all  impor- 
tant respects  the  Code  of  nomenclature  for  zoology  and  botany  as  well  as  for 
American  ornithology. — David  S,  Jordan. 

[The  preceding  review  being  confined  mainly  to  a  critical  notice  of  the 
'Code,'  the  following  descriptive  remarks  are  added  respecting  the  'Check- 
Lisf 

The  A.  O.  U-  'Check-List,'  compared  with  previous  check-lists  of 
North  American  birds,  presents  several  distinctive  peculiarities,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  order  of  arrangement  adopted,  the  present  list  beginning 
with  the  'lowest' or  'most  specialized"  forms  and  ending  with  the  'highest' 
or  'most  generalized.'  This,  however,  is  in  accordance  with  a  sound  and 
well-approved  principle  of  classification,  which  has  been  for  a  consider- 
able period  carried  into  effect  in  other  departments  of  zo&logy,  and  needs 
no  defense  or  further  explanation. 

The  second  distinctive  feature  is  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  all 
the  higher  groups,  making  the  list  a  classified  one,  giving  due  prominence 
to  the  various  'rounds  of  the  ladder'  in  systematic  ornithology,  from  sub- 
species to  'orders.'  Aside  from  the  inverted  order  of  arrangement,  there 
are  few  departures  from  the  systems  of  late  in  vogue  in  the  standard  works 
on  North  American  ornithology. 

A  third  distinctive  feature  is  the  introduction  of  references  to  the  works 
where  the  genera,  species,  and  subspecies  were  first  named,  and  to  the 
works  where  the  names  of  the  species  and  subspecies  as  here  adopted 
were  first  used. 

A  fourth  innovation  is  the  introduction  of  a  brief  statement  of  the 
geographical  range,  or  'habitat,'  of  the  species  and  subspecies,  with 
special  reference  to  their  distribution  in  North  America. 

The  geographical  scope  of  the  list  is  North  America  north  of  Mexico, 
and  Greenland,  and  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  with  its  dependent 
islands.  This  gives  a  'hard  and  fast'  geographical  line,  thus  rendering  it 
possible  to  decide  the  propriety  of  including  any  given  species  in  the  list. 
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on  the  basis  of  its  actunl  capture  within  the  prescribed  limits.  A  natarml 
faunal  boundary  would  have  been  preferable  could  such  have  been  de- 
fined, but  with  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ornithology  of  the 
region  south  of  the  United  States,  the  adoption  of  such  a  line  is  for  the 
present  impracticable — in  fact,  simplj-  impossible. 

Compared  with  former  lists,  in  respect  to  the  nomenclature  adi^ted, 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  genera,  and  the  recognition  of  subgeoera, 
are  features  of  note.  Other  changes  result  from  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law  of  prioritj',  in  reapect  not  only  to  genera  and  species,  but  also  to 
subspecies.  As  an  outcome  of  this,  manjr  radical  changes  neceisarlly 
resulted.  The  English  names,  in  some  cases,  are  also  changed,  througlt 
an  effort  to  adopt  the  most  suitable,  all  things  considered ;  and  in  the 
interest  of  brevity  and  simplicitj  only  one  name  is  in  any  case  given  for 
a  species  or  subspecies,  alternative  names  being  omitted.  The  concord- 
ance of  previous  checlt-lista,  however,  gives  a  ready  clue  to  either  the 
scientific  or  vernacular  names  of  any  form  as  designated  in  each  of  the 
.  four  preceding  lists. 

In  the  A.  O.  U.  'Check-List'  768  species  are  recognized,  plut  183  sub- 
species, against  764  species  and  160  subspecies  in  Mr,  Ridgway's  list  of 
iSSo,  or  a  total  of  951  names  in  the  former  against  934  in  the  latter,  and 
8S8  in  Dr.  Coues's  list  of  18S3.  This  gives  an  apparent  increase  over 
Mr.  Ridgway's  list  of  4  species  and  17  subspecies  (=31) ;  but  the  actual 
increase  is  19  species  and  45  subspecies  (=  74).»  In  reality,  however, 
some  50  names  were  eliminated  and  nearly  80  added.  The  changes  intro- 
duced in  the  names  themselves,  including  the  many  generic  changes, 
probably  affect  about  one-third  of  the  specific  and  subspecific  name*. 
Twenty-six  species  and  subspecies,  not  satisfactorily  established  as  North 
American  birds,  though  previously  included  in  one  or  more  of  the  earlier 
check-lists,  are  removed  lo  a  supplementary  'Hypothetical  List,'  being 
thus  held  in  abeyance  for  further  information  respecting  them.  A  list  of 
the  fossil  species  of  North  American  birds,  and  a  full  index,  closes  the 
work,  of  which  the  'Code'  occupies  pp.  1-69,  the  'Check-List'  proper,  pp. 
71-347,  the 'Hypothetical  List,' pp.  349-357,  the  list  of  'Fossil  Birds  of 
North  America,"  pp.  359-367,  and  the  Index,  pp.  369-391. — J-  A.  A.] 

Mad*ri«'«  'Zeitscbritt  fttr  Oroitbologie.'—The  latest  numbers  of  the 
■Zeitschrift  fUr  die  gesammte  Ornithologie,'  edited  at  Budapest  by  Dr. 
Julius  von  Madarisz,  have  recently  come  to  hand.  Part  IV  of  1885  con- 
tains the  first  of  a  series  of  memoirs  by  O.  Finsch  and  A.  B.  Meyer  on 
birds  from  New  Guinea,  especially  from  the  Alpine  region  on  the  south- 
eastern slope  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range.  It  treats  of  the  Birds  of  Para- 
dise (19  species),  of  which  not  less  than  6  new  ones  are  described,  among 
them  types  of  two  new  genera,  AslrarcAia  and  Paradisarnis,  besides  the 

■The  increase  over  Dr.  Coues's  lilt  is  much  greater,  in  coDiequence  maiolf  of  the 
addition  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Califomia  and  its  dependent  islands  10  the  area 
covered  by  ihe  ikew  list. 
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hitherto  unknown  females  of  Parotia  lawtsii  and  Lopkorina  mimer,  and 
the  likewiie  unknown  male  of  Aathlyomts  subalarit.  Two  other  speciei, 
or  lubtpecieB,  from  other  pirti  of  that  region  are  alto  separated  and 
named.  Eight  beautifullj  colored  plates  illuitmte  as  manj  species,  of 
gorgeous  colore  and  strange  form». 

The  first  part  for  (886  has  even  a  more  elegant  typographical  appearance 
than  the  foregoing  two  volumes.  Finch  and  Me/er's  memoir  it  con- 
tinned,  treating  of  69  species,  11  being  new,  among  which  are  four  new 
Ptittaei,  accompanied  hj'  fine  illustrationB. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  American  ornithologists  to 
this  Journal,  a  number  of  which  appears  in  March,  June,  September,  and 
December,  consequently  a  month  ahead  of  'The  Auk' and  'The  Ibit.'  Its 
character  it  international,  articles  in  any  of  the  scientific  tanguges  being 
accepted  forpublication,  and  equal  interest  is  taken  in  all  the  zoSgeographt- 
cal  regions  of  the  earth.  The  contents  are  varied,  and  many  exceedinglj* 
valuable  and  interesting  memoirs  have  already  appeared  in  it,  making  it 
indispensible  to  the  working  ornithologist.  The  price  ($5.00)  is  exceed- 
ingly low  considering  the  great  number  of  colored  plates;  thus  volume 
fl  contained  not  leas  than  11  plates.  We  are  told  that  the 'Zeitschrin' 
has  only  two  North  American  subicribers.  It  is  about  time  that  the  orni- 
thologists of  our  country  give  up  their  excluiiveness  and  study  the  birds 
of  this  continent  as  a  part  of  the  birds  of  the  whole  earth,  lest  our  views 
become  narrow  and  our  opinions  one-sided.  The  North  American  avi- 
fauna it  only  a  small  part  of  that  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be  properly  un- 
derstood unlett  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  whole  class.  An  additional  number  of  American  subscribers  to  Mada- 
nlsz'B  'Zeitschrift'  would  indicate  that  we  have  determined  to  emerge  from 
our  seclusion  and  take  a  place  among  the  students  of  the  whole  class, 
and  not  merely  of  the  birds  inhabiting  a  single  zoological  province.  The 
address  of  Dr.  J.  v.  Madarisz  is  the  National  Museum,  Budapest,  Hun- 

Qost'B  Revised  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kanaaa.* — Our  readers  will  re- 
member the  Catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Kansas  published  by  Col.  N.  S. 
Gobs,  in  tSSj.  Since  that  time,  several  new  facts  have  been  brought  to 
light,  and  a  number  of  species  have  been  added  to  the  list.  The  present 
"Catalfjgue"  contains  335  epedea  and  races,  against  3Z0  in  the  old  list. 
Alt  local  lists  are  of  much  value  when  carefully  prepared,  and  aid  ut  great- 
ly in  determining  the  geographical  range  and  migration  of  species.  Much 
time  and  care  have  evidently  been  given  to  the  prefiaration  of  this  work, 
and  Col.  Gost  is  to  be  congratulatedx>n  the  successful  completion  of  so 
interesting  a  contribution  to  our  ornithological  knowledge  of  Kansas. 
The  arrangement  and  nomenclature  ia  that  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check  List 
— C.  B.  C. 
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Capen'a  'OSlogy  of  New  Bnglmnd."— Under  this  title  Mr.  Capen  h»s 
publiehed  a  handsome  volume,  illustrating  in  color  the  egga  of  our  New 
England  birds.  It  is  a  work  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  welcomed  b^  manj 
who  are  interested  in  egg-caliecting,  and  thej'  will  find  these  colored  illuB- 
trationg  of  great  assislance  in  the  identification  of  specimen*.  Short  de- 
scriptions of  the  eggs  and  nests  are  given,  together  with  notes  on  the 
breeding  habits  of  the  species. 

We  wish  that  the  author  had  given  his  authority' for  including  among 
the  birds  inotoii  to  breed  in  New  England,  such  species  at  EmfiidoKaM 
acadicui,  Polioptila  carnlea.  and  Tkryotkorm  ludovicianus,  while  omit- 
ing  others,  such  as  Plectrepktnan  nivalis  and  LaHiHs  bortaiia. 

The  typography  and  general  appearance  of  the  book  is  excellent,  the 
plates  espiecially  being  &r  better  than  colored  lithographs  usually  are. 
— C.  B.  C. 

Meats  and  Egga  of  the  Birds  of  Ohio. — We  have  a  double  number  tit 
this  great  work,  which  maintains  the  high  character  of  which  we  have 
often  spoken  already.  It  ti  Parts  ii  and  21,  pp.  135-286,  pi  1.  lii-lxvi. 
Of  the  six  plates,  three  are  devoted  to  various  eggs,  chiefly  of  water  birds, 
and  birds  of  prey  without  nests.  Of  those  with  nests,  pi.  Izi  represents 
Lanivirto  JIavifrons  and  Helminlkoplmga  chrysoptera;  pi.  Ixv,  Stimras 
avricafUUs;  pi.  Ixvi,  Parmi  atricafiltut.—^.  C. 

Mra.  MiUer'a  •  Bird- Way*. 't— Few  more  delightful  bird-bookt.  have  ai>- 
peared  than  Mrs.  Miller's  'Bird-Ways,'  it  tieing  ol  equal  interest  to  th« 
bird-lover  and  the  specialist.  In  style  it  is  simply  admirable,  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  its  diction.  The  book  is  made  up  largely  of  articles 
previously  published  in  the  'Atlantic'  and  other  magatines,  but  contains 
several  papers  not  before  printed.  Mrs.  Miller  Is  a  genuine  bird-lover, 
intelligent  and  accurate  in  her  observations,  whether  of  birds  in  th« 
aviary  or  in  the  field.  Many  of  her  sketches  relate  to  some  of  our  native 
birds  kept  as  household  pets,  and  include  the  Robin,  the  Wood  Thrush, 
the  Catbird,  the  Red-winged  Blackbird,  and  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  There 
ii  also  a  chapter  on  the  European  Song  Thrush,  while  no  less  than  five 
are  devoted  to  the  European  House  Sparrow,  which  latter  have  the  following 
headings:  'A  Ruffian  in  Feathers,'  'ATragedy  in  the  Maple-tree,'  'Trouble 
in  the  Honeysuckles,"  'The  Bird  of  the  Street,'  and  'These  are  your  Brothers.' 
In  these  are  well  depicted  the  character  and  domestic  life  of  this  discordant 
and  now  unwelcome  denizen  of  our  streets  and  parks.  The  chapteron  the 
Robin  Is  suggestively  headed  -The  Bird  of  the  Morning' ;  the  two  chap- 
ters on  the  Wood  Thrush  are  entitled  respectively 'The  Bird  of  Solitude,' 
and  'A  Gentle  Spirit,'  while  the  Red-winged  Blackbird  is  *The  Bird  of 

•OHlogy  of  New  England ;  a  descriplion  of  ihe  Egga,  Nests  and  Breeding  Habits  of 
the  Birds  known  to  breed  In  New  England,  with  colored  illuslralions  of  iheir  Eggs. 
By  Edwin  A.  Capen.    Boston.  18S6,  4I0.,  pp.  tl6.  pll.  nv. 

t^rd-Wsys.  By  Olive  Thome  Miller.  Boston  and  New  York!  Houghton,  MUBin 
S  Compaoy,  1885.     l6mo.,  pp.  vili,  337. 
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Society.'  TbcM  felicitoui  tltlei  indicate  the  character  of  the.  tketchea, 
which  are  bated  on  personal  experience  and  obiervations. 

The  present  little  volume  forma  a  fitting  addition  to  ita  publiiben'  pre- 
viout  trio  of  bird-books,  namely.  Torrey's  'Birdi  in  the  Buih,'  and  Bur- 
rougha'B  'Wake  Robin'  and  'Birds  and  Poets,'  either  of  which  ileasll}' 
rivals  in  interest  and  literarji  merit.— J.  A.  A. 

The  'Water  Birds  of  North  America' — BxpUnationa. — In  the  April 
numberof  'The  Auk,'  HI,  p.  366,  Mr.  Rldgway  ha*  undertaken  to  "rectify'' 
some  of  my  corrections  of  the  above  work  made  in  the  January  number 
(HI,  p-  114),  and  asks  tbr  certain  explanations.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
remarks  intended  by  me  to  be  complimentary,  and  purely  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science,  should  be  so  misconstrued  as  to  lead  tc 
and  Almost  personal  criticism ;  hut  while  disavowing  the  least  i 
to  be  unjust  to  the  authors  and  compilen,  I  must  insist  on  the  right  to 
gire  facta,  even  if  contrary  to  their  statements,  and  to  let  the  public  form 
their  own  opinions  as  to  the  points  in  dispute.  Mr.  Ridgway  calls  my 
article  "a  long  list  of  so-called  corrections."  There  are  really  less  than 
thirty  items  given  by  me  from  the  perusal  of  two  quarto  volumes  of  more 
than  700  pagea.  showing/tr('n>iT^c('>  but 'little  to  correct.  Many  (14)  of 
the  items  are  typographical  or  proof-reader's  errors,  which  need  correction. 
Eight  items  are  "additional  observations,"  which  I  mention  aa  such  rather 
than  corrections,  although  mostly  called  for  by  the  omission  of  Dr.  Brewer 
to  quote  them  while  compiling  a  work  intended  to  cottiprise  the  whole 
history  of  the  birds  as  then  known.  The  corrections  I  make  relating  tO' 
the  writings  of  others  are  all  typographical,  except  those  given. below,  and 
Dr.  Brewer's  omissions. 

'  I  now  proceed  to  answer  Mr.  Ridgway's  questions  and  "rectificationa'' 
of  his  own  portion  of  the  work,  hoping  to  satisfy  him  and  all  others  as  to 
tlie  fects. 

Mareca  americana.  Widgeon.— The  authority  for  the  fact  that  the  Wid- 
geon  does  not  breed  in  the  United  States  is  the  history  gjven  in  Vol.  I,, 
p.  513-JI4,  where  it  is  quoted  aa  breeding  abundantly  in  British  America., 
''but  only  mrely  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  United  Statca,"  with-, 
out  giving  any  instance  of  the  last-named  kind.  Mr.  Ridgway's  speci- 
mens, though  published  eight  years  previously,  are  not  referred  to— a 

I  must,  however,  confess  here  to  a  blunder  of  my  own,  which  is,  that  I 
■hould  have  given  ^Ihyia  americana^  the  Red  Head,  as  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Heermann,  among  the  Ducks  breeding  in  Sacramento  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, not  the  Widgeon.  No  one  else  seems  to  have  found  it  breeding 
south  of  Lat.  41°.  ^ 

Pelecanua  CBlifomicua  Rid fv/.—Tttis  being  a  little-known  form  I  ven- 
tured to  give  some  facts  as  to  specimens  I  collected  at  San  Diego,  without 
any  intention  to  "discredit"  its  distinctness  as  a  ifieetet,  but  I  will  now 
assert  that  ita  claims  to  that  distinction  seem  very  slight.  Its  larger  siie 
is  in  accordance  with  the  local  variations  of  many  other  birds,  and  the 
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red  condition  of  the  pouch  might  easily  be  explained  ty  individual  or 
accidental  causes.  As  Brown  Pelicans  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
I^natna  Isthmus,  and  must  fl^  across  it,  a  comparison  of  Central  Ameri- 
can specintens  should  furnish  important  points  on  thi*  subject.  As  now 
stated,  the  W««t  Coast  bird  looks  like  ■  mere  subspecies  or  local  race. 

CymochoTCj  melania  and  C.  boirochroa. — Notwithstanding  Mr.  Ridg- 
way's  positivenees,  I  have  to  reassert  the  facts  regarding  Emerson's 
specimens,  that  with  Ridgway's  descriptions  before  me,  and  the  bird  in  my 
hand,  I  found  it  to  differ  from  both  as  mentioned,  being  decidedlj'  inler- 

Puffinvw  stricklandi  Ridg. — Mr.  Ridgway  himself  answers  his  question 
why  I  considered  my  specimen  P.  stricklandi  instead  of  P.  griimt,  by 
acknowledging  h[s  own  error  tn  regard  to  the  difference  in  siie  of  the. 
two  species,  my  bird  being  larger  than  the  largest  siie  given  for  the 
former.  Not-having  the  specimen  at  hand  I  cannot  decide  a«  to  plumage, 
but  at  the  time  I  collected  it  I  compared  it  with  Coues's  monograph  of 
Ps^nim,  and  found  it  agree  with/",  '^fnli^nostn" {=ilricklandi),uai-n\Kb 
P.  {Neciris)  amaiiroaoma  (=grisem').  So  the  question  rests  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  descriptions  of  Coues  and  Ridgway. 

As  to  the  unification  of  several  so-called  'species,'  we  need  only  to  look 
at  the  synonymy  of  moat  of  the  L^ngipennes  and  Tubinares  to  see  that 
great  combinations  of  nominal  species  have  been  made  already,  and  a 
study  of  the  species  still  recognized  shows  that  many  of  them  differ  very 
slightly.  Their  distinctness  is  based  on  the  fact  that  intermediate  forms 
have  not  yet  been  found.  This  is  an  artificial  rather  than  a  natural  basis 
of  distinction,  as  shown  by  the  difference  in  degree  of  distinctness  found 
in  groups  of  species  breeding  on  continents  and  those  breeding  on 
islands;  both  land  and  water-birds.  In  continental  groups  we  find  many 
species  embracing  several  subspecies  or  geographical  races,  especially 
where  of  very  wide  range,  these  races  connected  by  graded  links.  Island- 
breeding  birds,  however,  while  presenting  many  local  races,  are  so  separ- 
ated by  water  from  each  other  that  there  is  no  intermediate  ground  for 
the  production  of  connecting  links,  and  the  local  races,  therefore,  are 
called  'species'  though  olten  less  different  than  the  extreme  races  of  some 
continental  birds.  Therefore,  I  stilt  assert  that  consistency  requires  the 
combination  of  many  so-called  species  of  water-birds  if  not  into  fewer 
'species,'  at  least  into  groups  nearly  corresponding  to  some  continental 
species.  The  descriptions  of  the  four  Pk^mi  mentioned  show  close  simi- 
larity in  siie  and  form.  The  difference  in  plumage,  on  which  two  have 
been' separated  ns  Nectris,  if  positively  proved  not  to  depend  on  age 
(which  is  left  unsettled  in  the 'Water  Birds'),  may  be  dichromatic  forms, 
like  those  of  some  Herons,  There  is  not  enough  known  yet  regarding 
these  birds  to  decide  this  question.  But  accepting  Mr.  Ridgway's  decision 
that  all  the  species  he  gives  are  distinct,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  'species'  depends  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  earth's  surface,  separ- 
ating the  breeding  places  of  two  forms,  than  on  the  degree  of  difference 
between  the  forms  themselves.— J.  G.  Coopbr,  M.  D. 
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[It  Is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  tne  that  any  portion  of  mj  re- 
marks, above  referred  to,  should  be  construed  by  Dr.  Cooper  as  being 
either  "  diBcourt;ous"  or  "almost  personal."  They  were  certainly  not 
so  intended,  and  upon  again  careruily  reading  both  Dr.  Cooper's  'Cor- 
rections,'and  my 'Rectifications' I  am  unable  to  find  anything  in  the  lat- 
ter justirying  such  construction. 

In  taking  cognizance  of  Dr.  Cooper's  article,  I  exercised  merely  the 
privilege  of  an  author  to  defend  his  writings  against  adverse  criticisni, 
and  in  the  present  case  it  was  my  duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  do  so,  in 
order  that  the  interested  portion  of  the  public  might  have  tiie  atker  sxdt 
of  the  "points  in  dispute."  The  points  under  discussion  are  not  so  much 
matters  of  personal  concern  as  they  are  questions  of  facts;  and  the  circum- 
stancethatexactly  one-halfof  the  thirty  items  given  by  Dr-  Cooper  under 
the  indiscriminating  title  of 'Corrections' relate  merely  to  typographical 
errors,  many  of  them  so  obvious  that  no  correction  it  necessary,  while 
of  the  remaining  fifteen  more  than  half  constitute,  as  he  himself  states. 
items  of  "additional  information,"  will,  1  think,  justity  my  use  of  the  term 
"so-called"  in  connection  with  them  —  a  characterization  the  more  neces- 
sary since  Dr.  Cooper  expressly  sars,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  that 
"the  following  corrections  ....  relate  chiefly  to  quotations  from  my  [hisj 
own  writings,"  which,  in  point  of  fact,  as  shown  above,  they  do  not  do. 

Dr.  Cooper  himself,  in  the  above,  'rectifies'  his  'so-called  correction' 
regarding  the  breeding  of  Mareca  americana  by  explaining  that  he  meant 
Aylkya  americana.  In  regard  to  this  species,  I  would  also  refer  him  to 
'Ornithology  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel'  (p.  6^5),  where  it  is  staled  that  "in 
June,  either  this  species  {^A.  vallinneria']  or  the  Red-head  was  very  abun- 
dant in  the  tule  sloughs  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  where  they  were 
undoubtedly  breeding."  I  have  since  had  reason  to  consider  the  species 
as  being  beyond  question  A,  americana,  and  not  A.  vallimeria. 

Respecting  the  overburdening  of  the  synonymy  of  "most  of  the  Longi- 
pennes  and  Tubinares,"  for  which  Dr.  Cooper  suggest  a  remedy,  a  con- 
siderable "lumping  together"  of  allied  forms,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
unfortunate  condition  which  others,  no  less  than  Dr.  Cooper,  deplore  is 
chargeable  much  less  to  those  who  draw  fine  distinctions  (or,  more  prop- 
erly, who  are  sclenti6cally  accurate),  than  to  those  who  ignore  distinctions 
which  really  exist,  who  have  made  erronous  identifications,  and  who  have 
given  new  names  to  species  already  named  without  being  aware  of  the 
fact.  In  short,  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  history 
of  the  synonyms  of  almost  any  species  thus  burdened,  il  will  become  very 
evident  that  they  owe  their  existence  to  very  many  circumstances  over 
which  the  so-called  'hair-splitter'  has  no  control,  and  for  which  he  is  in 
no  way  responsible. 

The  su^^estion  that  certain  dark  colored  Pufini  "  may  be  dichromatic 
forms"  of  other  white-bellied  species,  is  not  new,  having  been  made  at 
least  a  year  ago.  Speaking  of  dichromatism  among  the  Herons,  Dr. 
Leonhard  Stejneger.  in  '  Standard  Natural  History,'  Vol.  IV,  p.  ;  (1885). 
says;  "The  example  from  the  heronscan  be  nearly  duplicatedby  the  status 
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of  Bome  formi  of  fulmars,  from  the  northern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean  a. 
.  .  .  .  We  have  other  examples  of  dichromatism  in  the  same f[roup,as  the 
dark  «nd  white  formE  of  Onifraga  gigaHtta ;  and  Mr.  Ridgwi/s  sug- 
gestion that  it  will  be  found  more  [or  leBsl  extensively  all  through  the 
(uperfamily  of  Tubiiiares  or  Procellaroide*,  i»  well  worth  consideration.*' 
As  to  other  questions  involved,  their  further  discussion  by  me  is  unnec- 
essary, and  the  valuable  space  which  would  thus  be  sacrificed  can  easilj' 
be  filled  much  more  acceptably  to  th''   readera  of  'The  Auk.' — Robert 

RtDGWAV.] 

Di.  Shufeldt  on  the  Oateology  of  the  Trochilidff.  Caprimulgldje,  and 
CypBelldR,*  — In  ihe  present  paper,  Dr,  Shufeldt  treats  of  three  of  the 
most  interesting  families  of  birds.  anstAmicallj'  speaking.  He  gives  very 
detaited.descriptionsofthebonesof  Trockilms  altxamiiri,  teveraX  Ckorde- 
dilie,  and  PhalaaoptUtts  ntittaUi,  as  well  as  Panyptila  aaxatitis,  accom- 
panied by  finely  executed  plates,  for  which  working  anatomists  who  have 
no  access  to  tUc  forms  mentioned,  will  be  very  thankful.  It  can  not  be 
our  intention,  in  the  present  connection,  to  examine  into  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  descriptions,  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  until  dis. 
proved,  but  Vre  are  obliged  to  say  that  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  the' 
osteologist  of  Ihe  National  Museum,  Washington  (who  is  also  (he  original 
source  of  the  information  contained  in  a  note  in  'Science.'  i88fi>  p.  .'171)1 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Shufeldt  in  describing  and  figur- 
ing the  forelimb*  of  Trochilm,  has  transposed  the  humeri  of  the  two  sides, 
and  described  and  figured  the  right  humerus  in  place  of  the  left  one, 
which  seems  quite  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  pi.  lii,  fig.  3*  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  part  of  fig.  4.  The  great  difference  which 
Or.  Shufeldt  found  in  the  form  of  this  bone  in  Micropodidae  (^Cypselids) 
and   Trochillds  Is  thus  easily  accounted,  for  and  reduced   to  very  little 

.  But  more  interesting  to  ornithologists  in  general  are  his  '  Conclusions ' 
which  sum  up  the  results  of  his  comparisons  of  the  three  families.  He. 
first  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  view  held  by  a  great  many  ornithol- 
ogists and  anatamista  {ex.  gr.,  W.  K.  Parker,  Newton,  Nitwch,  Gsrrod, 
Forbes,  etc.).  that  the  Caprimulgi  are  not  very  closely  related  to  the  Cyp- 
•eli  or  TrochiU,  and  should  be  removed  from  the  'order'  Macrochiree. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  that  Nitzsch,  in  establishing  this  term, 
only  included  therein  Cyfiatlui  and  TrockilKt,  white  Caprim»igHf  and  its 
allies  were  kept  in  a  group  by  thetnselves.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Goatsuckers  from  the  other  two  groups  will  be  seriously 
challenged.  Not  so,  however.  Dr.  Shufeldt's  conclusion,  that  the  relation- 
ship of  Cypseli  and  Trochili  is  equally  remote,  and  that  "  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  minor  points  in  their  drganization,  the  Swifts  are  essentially 

*  Contribution  lo  the  Comparative  Osteology  o(  the  Trochilida:,  Caprimulgidee,  and 
CypsetidEe.   By  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  M.D.    <  Pr.  ZooL  Soc  London,  1S85.  n>.  SB6-915 
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modified  Swatlowt,  and,  aa  the  familj'  Cj'pBelidiE,  they  belong  in  the 
order  PaBGerei,  next  to  thai  group."  Here  we  must  enter  a  most  decided 
prote«t,  quoting,  as  we  do,  Prof.  W.  K.  Parker,  perhapa  the  most  compe- 
tent anatomist  living.  He  says  of  the  Swallow*:  "In  thi«  remarkable 
group  of  tender-billed  Passerines,  there  is  not,  ai  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  sin- 
gle abermnt  character  of  importance.  The  skull,  the  skeleton  generallj,  the 
digestire  and  the  vocal  organs,  —  all  these  might  belong  to  species  of  the 
genus  Sylvia.  And  yet,  in  minor  adaptive  modifications  (I  say  minor  in 
reference  to  what  is  of  importance  in  morphology),  these  birds  are  full  of 
modifications,  and  to  the  unscientific  eye  they  appear  to  belong  to  the  kind 
of  the  Swifts,  and  not  to  the  kind  of  the  ordinary  Warblers.  The  Swifts, 
however,  lie  on  the  extreme  margin  of  the  Coracomorphie,  and  form  an- 
other group,  which  leads  to  the  Goatsuckers;  but  the  Swallows  have  re- 
tained (or  gained)  that  perfect  syrinx  which  is  the  sign  and  the  seal  of 
their  right  to  the  title  -Oscines.'"  And  of  the  Swifts  he  says  (op.  citi 
p.  195)  :  "Although  the  border  of  the  Swifts  falls  to  them  close  on  that  'lop- 
land  '  of  the  Passerines  where  the  Swallows  congregate,  yet  are  these  con- 
terminous groups  only 'second  cousins,' and  more  alike  in  their  habits  and 
mode  of  dress  than  in  their  real  nature.  ■  .  ■  Now  a  Swift,  as  to  his  skull 
and  face,  is  merely  an  exaggerated  Swallow,  an  ntlra-iirundiiie  bird,  a 
caric^iture,  as  it  were,  of  the  true  Passerine  gaping  birds.  In  the  skeleton 
he  comes  close  to  the  Humming-bird ;  in  the  huge  disproportion  in  length 
of  the  arm  to  the  iand  even  the  Swallow  begins  to  he  very  Cypseline; 
but  the  Swift  and  the  Humming-bird  are  here  as  one.  So  also,  are  they  in 
the  sternunt  and  shoulder-girdle;  the  Swift  also  has  lost  the  'cKca  coli,' 
and  has  not  developed  any  intrinsic  muscles  to  the  syrinx." 

Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Shufeldt  has  overlooked  the  many  points  in 
which  Swallows  and  Swifts  disagree  outside  of  the  skeleton?  It  may  be 
well  to  enumerate  some  of  the  most  salient  features,  and  for  that  reason 
we  introduce  the  following  brief  statement  from  the  'Standard  Natural  His- 
tory,' IV  (1S85),  p.  437:  "  Externally  they  may  be  easily  distinguished; 
the  Swifts  by  having  ten  primaries,  not  more  than  seven  secondaries,  and 
only  ten  tail-feathers;  while  the  Swallows  have  but  nine  primaries,  at  least 
nine  secondaries,  and  twelve  tail-feathers.  The  Swift*  have  also  the  dor- 
sal track  bifurcate  between  the  shoulders,  while  in  the  Swallows  it  is  sim- 
ple. Internally  they  differ  in  a  great  number  of  points,  but  we  shall  only 
mention  that  the  Swifts  have  a  sternum,  while  the  Swallows  have  the 
manubrium  bifurcate,  and  the  posterior  border  deeply  two-notched ;  the 
former  have  a  myological  formula  A  -i-,  the  latter  A  X  Y  -r ;  the  former 
are  synpelmous,  the  latter  are  schizopelmous ;  the  former  have  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  tensor  patagii  brevis,  the  latter  have  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  Passeres ;  the  former  have  a  simple  syrinx  without  in- 
trinsic muscles,  the  latter  have  a  very  specialiied  syrinx;  the  former  are 
without  Cfeca,  the  Swallows  possess  them,  etc,  the  total  effect  being  that 
the  Swifts  are  Picarians  and  the  Swallows  are  Passeres." 

•Trans.  ZooL  Soc.  London,  X,  1878,  p.  393, 
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Dr.  Shufeldl  explains  the  si: 

milarities  in  the  skeletons  of  Swifts  and 

Hummers  by  saying  that  "Buch 

similarities  are  due  to  physiological  adap- 

tation  of  structure,  referable  in  I 

he  present  instance  to  the  petulifir  flight 

of  these  birds,  and  the  conseque 

nt  requirements  of  the   muGcles  involved 

in  it."     But  what  differences  are 

there  in  the  Swifts'  flight  from  that  of  the 

Swallows' that  should  have  caused  such  a  remarkable  modiflcati on  towards 
the  Hummingbirds?  And  are  not  the  Swallows' and  the  Switts' flight  more 
similar  infer  se  than  that  of  either  one  to  the  Hummei-s !  How  is  it  then 
that  thi;  wings  of  Swifts  and  Hummers  are  more  alike,  even  in  the  shape  of 
the  humerus  and  its  processes? 

Finally  we  take  the  liberty  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  the  Picarians  which 
we  prepared  last  year  for  the  bird-volume  of  the  'Standard  Natural  History.' 
The  order  Picarix  is  quite  polymorphic,  but,  after  all,  we  do  not  regard  it 
as  so  extremely  unnatural.  Some  few  forms  may  have  to  be  eliminated, 
but  until  it  be  shown  that  these  have  had  an  ancestry  different  from  the 
common  stock  from  which  most  of  them  have  sprung  we  consider  it  as 
consisting  of  the  following  super-families; 

H...I.S...,...;  d..™,.i™.,  j  C..M.U„  I  ,.„„  „„  ,.„.„  „,^,  ^  .^„.„,^^ 
prndoctyinus  f  dc^rsul  tmct  sEmplebc 


■53]     myuloal-     )  ahlinpelnious:  '     fiicaiJiir:  lygnixclyimis  .     ,     .     1 '. 

e|  ^  ™l  formuli..  (hMer.'j.dnioui;       TrogcniidiS:  hrt-iodHclyl™.      \f"^'^  l^'^'Tj'"*' 
g  s  I  A  ^ilnne  consli.       1  (  pamprodiictylou.  )  f '"e^n  uie  sboulden. 

<  &  •  tutcs  the  myolug- !  Micropodoidia  \  or  \] 

\  leal  rormula.  )  ( snisodictyiauB      ) 

We  remark  that  the  Goatsuckers  are  referred  to  the  super-fnmily  Cora- 
cioidtix,  consequently  far  from  the  Cypseli  and  Trochili.  which  we  include 
in  the  super-family  Micropodoidex- 

tn  the  mean  time,  we  are  always  thankful  for  the  contributions  of  Dr. 
Shufeldt,  and  we  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  it  is  his  intention  to  take 
up  the  Trogons  next.  But  we  must  warn  against  conclusions  solely  drawn 
from  osteological  characters,  and  in  the  present  order,  especially  against 
such  ones  as  are  based  chiefly  in  the  features  of  the  bony  palate.  A  natu- 
ral system  cannot  be  based  upon  one  single  set  of  characters;  all  will  have 
to  be  carefully  considered,  whether  they  are  external  or  internal,  before 
we  can  hope  to  understand  the  true  relationship  of  the  different  groups. — 
L.  S, 
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General  Notes. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

Phcenicoptenis  ruber  as  a  South  Carolina  Bird. — In  the  A.  O-  U- 
'  Check-List' Che  hnbitat  of  tlie  Flamingo  is  given  as  "Atlantic  coaeU  of 
subtropical  and  tropical  America  ;  Florida  Kejs."  Thisstntement,  exclud- 
ing the  Audubonian  record,  does  not  complete  the  written  history  of  its 
distribution  so  far  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned.  In  the  'Monthly  Re- 
port of  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture' (Circular  No.  5, 
new  series,  Aug.  i,  1885.  pp.  6.  7)  Dr.  G.  E.  Manigault,  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  mentions  the  capture  of  a  specimen 
near  Georgetown,  in  September,  1876.  The  bird  was  forwarded  to  (he 
museum,  but  not  being  well  prepared  had  to  be  thrown  away.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  species  was  formerly  more  than  an  accidental  visitant 
in  Che  Sute,  as  both  Ramsay  and  Mills  include  it  in  their  vernacular  lists; 
the  former,  in  hia  '  History,"  in  1809,  and  the  latter  in  the  '  iilatittics  of 
South  Carolina,"  in  1S26,  about  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Paroquet  from  our  local  fauna. — Lbvbrbtt  M.  Loomis,  Chester,  S.  C. 

Mote  Newa  of  Ardetta  neozena, — I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  R. 
T.  Stuart  of  Tampa,  Florida,  who  claims  to  have  killed  the  type  of  this 
cpecies.  He  states  that  he  remembers  it  perfectly,  and  that  he  shot  it  on 
or  near  the  Caloosahatchee  River,  near  Lake  Okeechobee,  Florida. — 
Charles  B.  Cory,  Boston,  Mass. 

Another  Speciman  of  Ardea  wuetdmanni  ?  — 1  have  received  from  Mr. 
R.  T.  Stuart  an  Ardea  which  closely  j-esemble»the  type  of  A.  vinerdmanni 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  So  many  theories  have  been  advanced 
regarding  this  bird  that  ic  would  be  hardly  advisable  Co  hazard  new  guesses 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  coloration.  The  specimen  was  killed  in 
Southwestern  Florida,  and  a  number  of  the  Great  White  Heron  {Ardea 
occidentalis)  were  killed  in  the  same  locality. — Charles  B.  Coay,  Bos- 

Early  Arrival  of  a  Rare  Bird. — On  the  i8th  of  March,  the  present  year, 
a  Black  Rail  {Porzana  Jamaicemn's)  was  captured  on  low  bottom  land 
near  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas.  This  is  much  earlier  thnii  it  has  previously 
been  noticed. — N.  S.  Goss,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Agialitia  meloda  circumcincCa  on  the  Coast  of  South  Carolina.— While 
collecting  waders  on  the  fine  sea  beach  of  Sullivan's  Island,  nearCharleston, 
May  II,  1885,  1  shot  a  typical  specimen  of  the  Belted  Piping  Plover  {_j£. 
m.  circumciucta).  It  was  a  male  in  high  nuptial  plumage,  with  the  black 
pectoral  collar  broad  and  continuous.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  inland  form  will  prove  to  be  a  regular  if  not  uncommon  fall  and 
spring  visitor  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Southern  States. — William 
Brewster,  Cambridge,  Mais. 
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The  Snowy  Plover  on  the  Salt  Plains  of  the  Inilian  Territoiy  and 
Kansas. — On  the  i8th  of  June,  i8S6.  i  found  ^g-ia/i/i'.'  ui'vosa  breeding  on 
the  salt  plains  along  the  Cimarron  River,  in  ttie  Indian  Territory,  the 
northern  limits  of  which  extend  acrohs  the  line  into  Bouthwestern  Co- 
manche County.  Knnea)!.  I  shot  two  of  the  birds  within  the  State  limit*, 
at  the  edge  of  the  plains,  and  bow  one  more,  a  female,  with  two  young 
birds  nearly  half  grown,  which  I  had  not  the  heart  to  disturb.  Just 
^outh  of  the  line,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  I  saw  several  of  the  birds,  and 
started  one  from  a  nest — a  depression  marked  out  in  the  sand,  with  no 
lining,  and  nothing  near  to  shelter  or  hide  it  from  view.  The  nest  con- 
tainedihree  eggs  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  Theirdimensions  are  t:oX  90, 
120  X  89,  122  X  89;  color,  pnte  olive  drab  (approaching  a  light  clay  color 
with  a  greenish  tint),  rather  evenly  and  thickly  marked  with  irregularly- 
shaped,  ragged-edged  splashes  and  dote  of  dark  or  blackith  brown.  The 
measurements  of  the  three  birds  shot,  which  on  dissection  proved  to  be 
females,  aie  as  follows  : 

LngH.  F.xUhI.  muf.  Tail.  Tarsus.  Bill. 

6.40  13. 20  3.90  1 ,80  .9-;  .60 

6.50  13..10  4.00  :.8n  .95  .(x-, 

fi.Co  '.1-7"  1-11  ■■9'i  -'>,!  -So 

Iris  dark  brown;  bill  and  claws  black  1  legs  and  feel  bluish  ash.  The  birds 
are  lighter  in  color,  and  the  markings  about  the  head  not  quite  so  diatinct, 
as  ill  the  pair  in  my  collection  shot  at  San  Diego.  Cnllfurnia,  in  Novem- 
lier,  iSSl.  I  therefore  send  two  of  the  skins  for  examination,  as  I  have 
not  any  specimens  in  the  breeding  plumage  from  the  Pacific  const. 

When  I  started  for  the  salt  plains  it  was  my  intention  to  spend  several 
days  and  carefully  look  up  its  bird  life ;  hut  n  business  matter  called  me 
home,  and  »k  it  was  important  that  I  should  reach  the  stage  line  that  even- 
ing, I  only  had  time  fur  a  short  and  hurried  ride  over  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  grounds.  From  the  number  of  these  Plover'^  seen,  however,  I  think 
it  safe  to  enter  them  as  quite  a  common  summer  resident.— N.  S.  Goss, 
Topeka^  Ktitisas. 

[The  two  birds  sent  by  Col.  Goss  are  very  much  lighter  in  color  than 
Ciilifornin  specimens  taken  in  the  breeding  seai-on,  but  agree  exactly  with 
a  specimen  in  Mr.  Sennett's  collection  taken  at  Corpus  Chrisii,  Texas, 
May  34,  i88j.  These  three  examples  differ  markedly  from  Pacific  Coiiot 
specimens,  they  showing  only  the  merest  trace  of  the  fulvous  tinge  on  the 
head,  while  the  black  markings  are  much  paler,  and  the  upper  plumage 
genei'alty  presents  n  bleached  or  washed-out  appearance.  Doubtless addi' 
tionat  material  will  show  that  the  birds  of  the  Plains— from  Texas  north- 
ward to  Kansas  —  are  well  entitled  to  subspecific  separation.  —  J.  A. 
Allkn.] 

Naturalization  of  the  European  Goldfinch  in  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity —1  am  informed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Conklin,  of  the  Central  Park  Me- 
nagerie, New  York  City,  that  the  European  Goldfinch  {Carduflh  rlrgam) 
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first  nppeaied  in  the  Parkin  1879.  having  probably  crossed  Ibe  Ihiilson 
River  from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  where  some  birds  bnd  been  eet  at  libertv  the 
previous  year.     The  species  is  now  common  nnJ  apparently  resident. 

On  April  20,  1S86, 1  discovered,  in  precisely  similar  situations,  two  ncslB, 
one  of  which,  containing  five  fresh  eg^s,  has  been  fornarded  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It, was  placed  in  a  pine  tree,  resting  nmon^  the  tuAB 
ofloii);  needles  nesr  the  end  of  a  slender  horizontal  limb,  ^oine  twelve  feet 
from  tlie  };round. 

The  species  seems  to  be  gradually  extending  its  range,  as  on  May  23, 
18S6,  I  met  with  a  pair  occupying  n  clump  of  pines  six  or  seven  miles  to 
the  northward.— E.  T.  Adney,  Nc-ai   Yoik  Cily. 

Ammodramus  lecontei  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina. — During  the 
past  two  winters  Mr.  Wayne  has  been  searching  carefully  for  Leeonte's 
Sparrow,  and  his  efforts  arc  at  length  crowned  with  success,  for  he  now 
sends  me  a  female,  shot  January  16.  1SS6,  about  seven  miles  inland  from 
Charleston.  This  entcnds  the  range  of  the  species  practically  10  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  occurs  there  in  anything  like 
the  numbers  which  Mr.  Looniis  finds  in  Chester  Counly.— William 
Brbwstiir,  Cambridge-,  Mass. 

The  Cardinal  OroBbeak  and  Tufted  Titmouse  breeding  in  Essex 
County,  New  Jersey. — Although  not  remarkable,   it   may  be  worthy  of 

note  that  these  two  »jiecies  are  residents  in  greatly  incre.ised  numbers  in 
this  vicinity,  during  my  l■e^ide^ce  here  of  the  last  three  years.  They  are 
quite  common  in  suitable  localities  at  all  ►easonp'.  In  1884  a  nest  ol"  n 
Cardinal  was  brought  me,  and  this  season  I  found  two  more,  containing 
respectively  two  and  three  eggs  each,  on  May  14  and  May  ]8,  which  had 
l>een  incubated  some  days. 

Although  1  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  Co  take  the  eggs  of  the 
Tufted  Tit  myself,  they  breed  in  considerable  numbers  at  Springfield,  two 
miles  from  here,  while  near  Chatham  a  boy  found  two  sets  last  year  and 
two  this  year,  in  the  early  part  of  May. — 11.  B,  Bailey,  Seuik  Oravgt, 
N.   7. 

Vireo  soUtariua  alUcola  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. —  Among 
other  interesting  birds  collected  for  me  by  Mr.  Wayne,  during  the  pas! 
winter  is  a  typical  specimen  (J)  ofthis  new  bird.  It  was  shot  February 
io,  '886,  within  a  few  miles  of  Charleston,  where  it  may  prove  to  be  a  reg- 
ular winter  resident,  although  all  the  winter  and  early  spring  specimens 
which  I  have  hitherto  seen  from  that  locality,  as  well  as  from  Georgia 
and  Florida,  have  been  true  soliiariHs. — William  Brkwstbr,  Cnmbridgr, 

Occurrence  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  (Frotonolaria  citrea)  in 
Massachusetts.- On  the  afternoon  of  May  9,  18S6,  I  was  rowing  up  the 
Assabet  River  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  when  my  companion.  Mr.  D.  C. 
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French,  called  my  ntlentian  to  a  email  bird,  which  was  hopping  about  in 
«ome  driftwood  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Getting  only  a  glimpee  at  it  I 
mistook  il  fur  n  Yellow  Warbler  and  was  about  to  take  up  the  oars  again 
when  it  cnme  out  in  full  view  and  1  at  once  recognized  an  old  friend  which 
I  certainly  never  ex|iected  to  see  in  MassachuGelts,  viz.  ;  the  Prothonotary 
Warbler.  It  seemed  perfectly  at  home,  flitting  from  twig  to  twig,  jetting 
its  tail,  and  occasionally  chirping  eharply.  Once  it  sang  in  an  undertone. 
It  was  very  tame,  and  as  we  sat  watching  it  our  boat  drilled  past  within  a 
few  yards  without  alarming  it.  Finally  I  shot  it.  It  proved  to  be  an  adult 
male  in  high  plumnge.  Its  skin  was  well  covered  with  fat,  its  stomach 
filled  with  insects,  chiefly  beetles.  The  weather  was  tine  at  the  time,  but 
on  the  preceding  day  an  e.iKlerly  siorm  of  some  violence  prevailed  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Cape  Ilatteras  to  New  England.  To  this  storm  1 
doubtless  owe  the  pleasure  of  adding  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  to  the 
fauna  of  our  State,  for  my  specimen  is  the  tirsi  that  has  been  reported 
from  Massachu setts,  although  the  bird  has  occurred  once  previously  in 
Mnine.  and   once   in   Rhode   Ulnnd, — William  Brewster,   Cambridgt, 

Helminthophila  leucotironchialiB  in  New  Jersey.  — A   specimen  of  this 

hybrid  was  killed  about  ten  miles  from  this  place  by  Mr.  Augusle  Blanche! 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1859.  The  entire  dorsal  plumage  is  tinged  with 
greenish-yellow;  the  throat  und  cheeks  are  pure  while,  very  lightly  tinged 
with  yellowish  ;  upper  breast  grayish  :  breast  yellow,  extending  toward  the 
crissum:  a  small  black  line  through  the  right  eye,  a  large  grayish  patch 
behind  the  left;  wing-bare  yellow.  The  whole  plumage  resembles  some- 
what that  of  the  female //.  c^rj'.toj'/Krn,  but  the  grayish  on  the  breast  is 
not  so  deep,— E.  Carlbton  Thurber,  Morris-to-aiH.  N.  J. 

An  Interesting  Specimen  of  Helminthopila. — Mr.  E.  Carleton  Thurber, 
of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  has  kindly  sent  me  for  examination  a  Helmia- 
Ihopkila,  which  differs  considerably  from  anything  Chat  has  been  hitherto 
deRcritied,  and  which  is  apparently  a  hybrid  between  the  hybrid  //.  la-w- 
MHffi'and  the  typical  H.  piuus.  It  ie  most  like  the  adult  male  H.  finus. 
the  wing-  and  tail-markings  and  general  coloring,  both  above  and  beneath, 
being  essentially  the  same.  But  across  the  jugulum  there  is  a. broad  band 
of  heavy  black  spots,  and  the  black  eye-stripe,  short  and  well  defined  in 
pinus,  is  in  this  bird  narrowed  to  a  mere  line  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly 
extends  to  the  auricular«,  over  a  portion  of  which  it  spreads,  forming  a 
dusky  or  blackish  patch  more  or  less  broken  or  overlaid  by  a  plentiful 
mixture  of  yellow.  The  black-spotted  space  on  the  jugulum  is  widest  in 
the  middle,  narrowing  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  sides.  Its  greatest 
widtli  is  rather  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  spots  are  sub- 
terminal,  all  the  feathers  being  tipped,  and  many  of  them  edged  as  well, 
with  the  rich  yellow  of  the  underparts  generally.  This,  of  course,  tends 
to  conceal  the  black,  but  it  cannot  be  entirely  concealed  by  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  feathers,  and  when  they  are  disarranged  ever  so  slightly  it  is  a 
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conspicuous  feature.  Ite  effect  \%  not  unlike  that  seen  in  young  autumnal 
ninleE  of  Z^Mffroi'fa  ixVem,  which  have  the  black  of  the  throat  and  jugu- 
lum  more  or  less  similarly  overlaid  with  j'ellow. 

In  briefer  terms,  this  interesting  bird  maj'  be  «aid  to  be  about  inter- 
mediate  in  color  and  markings  between  Ij'pical  pinus,  wiih  its  short,  nar- 
row eye-Gtripe  and  uniformly  yellow  underparts,  and  the  so-called  H.  la-w- 
r^Rcei,  which  liBE  a  broad,  black  patch  extending  from  thf*  bill  through 
and  behind  the  eye,  and  the  chin,  throat,  and  forepart  of  the  breaiit 
solidly  black.  It  forms  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  sup- 
porting my  theory*  that  H.  fimus  and  H.  cirysoptera  frequently  inter- 
breed, and  that  their  offspring  perpetuate  a  variously-characterized  hybrid 
stock  by  breeding  back  into  one  or  the  other  parent  strains.  That  liiis 
is  the  only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  the  now  almost  complete 
series  of  intermediate  specimens  connecting  the  obviously  distinct  species 
H.  pinus  and  H.  ckrysoftera  is  to  my  mind  certain,  despite  the  able  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary  lately  publishedf  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 

Mr.  Thurber  tells  me  that  the  specimen  just  described,  was  shot  about 
May  15,  1884,  two  miles  from  Morristown,  and  exactly  four  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  place  where  the  type  of  la-wremcei  was  obtained.  The 
sex  was  not  determined,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  male.  The  collector, 
Mr.  Frank  Blanchet.  has  also  taken  another  hybrid  of  Ihe  'H.  leKeobrou- 
chialis'  type  in  the  same  locality  [as  above  recorded  by  Mr.  Thurber].^ 
WtLLiAM  Brewster,  Cambridgr.,  Mms. 

Kirtland's  Warbler  on  St  Helena  Island,  South  Carolina.— Mr.  W. 
W.  Worthington,  of  Shelter  Island.  New  York,  has  shown  me  a  skin  of 
this  Warbler  which  he  has  secured  for  his  private  collection.  The  speci- 
men is  a  male  in  full  plumage  and  was  shot  by  a  native  lad  on  the  17th 
of  April.  I  had  suspected  the  existence  of  Ihe  species  here  before,  but 
was  unuble  to  secure  any  specimen.  On  May  3,  while  returning  to  camp 
without  my  gun,  I  observed  three  specimens  near  the  middle  of  the 
Island.  They  were  quite  familiar,  allowing  me  to  approach  cautiously 
within  less  than  a  rod,  and  seemed  to  be  nt  home — not  tired,  and  yet 
anxious  to  be  off,  as  passing  migrants  usually  are.  The  notes  are  of  two 
distinct  characters.  The  first,  a  song,  was  uttered  with  the  head  held 
forward  and  the  body  quite  erect.  It  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
song  of  the  Yellow-throated  Warbler.  The  second  was  a  loud  chipping, 
uttered  while  moving  about  among  the  bushes,  and  wa^  kept  up  for  h 
space  of  one  or  two  minutes  at  a  time.  Resting  a  few  second!^  the  biid 
would  begiti  again,  creeping  about  the  branches  and  'swapping  ends' 
with  a  quick,  jerking  movement  all  the  time.  Arriving  near  the  top  of  the 
hush  or  the  end  of  the  branch  he  would  settle  himself  and  sing  two  or 
three  times  before  fluttering  to  the  next  bush.  All  these  specimens  were 
in  low  bushes  and  seemed  to  prefer  them  to  trees.    For  though  there  were 

•  Bull.  Null.  Om.  Club,  Vol.  VI,  18B1,  pp.  aiS-aas. 
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plent.v  of  them  uboui.  nnd  some  very  lull  ones,  I  baw  none  of  them  ascend 
to  a  greater  height  than  leu  feet.  Neither  did  I  see  any  of  Ihem  alighi  on 
the  ground.  The  time  was  shortly  nftcT  sunrise.  A  subsequent  visit  lo 
the  same  locality  at  mid-dav  was  unsuccessful. — Walter  Vluxir^,  Fro^ 
more  P.  O..  Si.  Helena  Id.,' S.  C. 

Connecticut  Warbler— A  Correction.— In   the  'Bulletin  of  the  Nutlall 

Ornithological  Club'  for  July,  1882  (Vol.  VII,  p.'igo).  I  recorded  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Connecticut  Warbler  at  Ebeme  Lake,  Maine,  in  August.  1879- 
which  made  the  second  record  for  ihe  species  in  the  Slate. 

To  make  certain  of  its  identity  I  sent  the  skin  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer, 
who  wrote  me  (Oct.  16,  1S79)  that  as  well  as  he  could  make  out  the  speci- 
men was  the  Connecticut  Warbler,  but  that  he  would  get  some  one  more 
itH  fait  in  plumage  than  he  was  to  confirm  or  reverse  his  opinion. 

Following  this  he  returned  the  skin  and  wrote  (Oct.  30):  '"I  have 
shown  the  inclosed  Co  Mr.  Allen  and  have  his  confirmation  of  my  own 
impressionfi.     The  agilis  is  rather  an  interesting  specimen." 

Lately  the  question  of  its  correct  identity  was  again  raised,  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  I  sent  the  skin  to  Mr.  William  Brewster  for  ex- 
amination, giving  its  history.  Mr.  Brewster  wrote  me  (March  J8,  1886)  : 
''The  c.ise  is  of  such  importance,  I  have  compared  it  carefully  with  large 
series  of  both  Oporornit  agilis  and  G.  pkil.idelpkia.  There  can  not  be 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  It  is  a  fer/ictly  typieal  Gtotklypii 
fhilnitelpbia  in  autumnal  plumage."  From  Mr.  Brewsrer's  careful  eiam- 
innlion  he  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  I  would  correct  the  record  already 
made. — IIahry  Merrill,  tiangbr.  Me. 

'Aptoso-Chromatism.' — In  the 'Ornithologist  and  Odlogist' for  April. 
1SS6  (Vol.  XI,  p.  49).  Mr.  Walter  lloxie  has  an  article  under  the  title 
'Aptoso-Chromatism'— a  term  irieiided  to  detiguale  the  "'moultless 
color  change'  in  the  feathern  of  birds."  Mr.  Iloitie  su-;<;csts  that  apCoso- 
chroinaCism  is  induced  by  Ihe  activity  of  the  sc:;uat  orfjans,  and  claims 
its  occurrence  in  both  sexes,  and  cites  in  proof  tlie  changes  in  color  noted 
in  the  Cardinal  at  the  be^'inning  of  the  breeding  season,  tic  finds  that 
■■the  Black-bellied  Plover.  Red-hreasted  Snipe,  Sanderling  and  Turnstone 
show  a  tolerably  even  ratio  between  perfect  plumage  and  the  development 
of  the  .-exual  organs,  independent  of  the  sta^e  of  moult. '"  The  argument 
is  not  very  clearly  staled,  and  the  illustrations  given  relate  in  part  to  birds 
which  undergo  a  change  of  color  through  n  spring  moult  as  well  as  indi- 
l>endently  of  it.  It  is  well  known  that  many  birds,  particularly  males,  un- 
dergo a  color  change,  more  or  lc».s  e-itensive  and  well-marked,  as  the 
mating  season  approaches,  either  in  consequence  of  :i  partial  moult,  or 
without  an  actual  renewal  of  the  plumage.  Thi::  coincidence  of  the 
cliang'i  of  color  with  the  period  of  activity  of  the  sexual  or.;ans  seems  to 
be  looked  upon  hy  Mr.  Ilovie  as  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  former 
being  due  to  the  laller.  While  this  may  be  true,  certain  f:icts  may  W 
recalled  which   lend  to  show   that  both   are  simply  an  cspres.^ion  or  in- 
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dication  of  the  complete  maturation  of  the  whole  orgsniEin,  so  far  as 
regards  the  tirBt  asBumption  of  the  nuptial  plumage  by  young  birds.  In 
respect  to  the  older  birds,  the  donning  of  the  nuptial  dresB  and  activity  of 
the  sexual  organs  are  coincident  phenomena  of  the  breeding  Eeason,  but 
that  the  Utter  'le  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  the  former  seems  evident 
from  the  breeding  of  young  mate  birds  before  acquiring  the  nuptial  dress, 
as  is  well  known  to  occur  in  many  species,  familiar  examples  of  which 
being  the  Purple  Finch,  the  Redstart,  and  the  Orchard  Oriole.  The 
subject,  however,  is  an  important  one,  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
investigation. — J.  A.  ALLEfj,  Atneruan  Museum  of  Natural  Hislvry,  Tjkt 
St.  andSlk  Ave.,  Nevj  York  City. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

^CorresfOHdtHts  art  nqatilid  lo  wrilt  britSy  and  to  Iht  poial.    No  atttHli-ia  viill 

The  Classification  of  the  Macrochlres. 
To  THE  Editors  op  tub  Auk: — 

Sirs:  Recent  examinations  of  i/ineof  the  skeletons  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  sub-orders  of  birds  (Caprimulgi.  Cypseli,  and  Trochill) 
now  constituting,  according  to  the  Check-List  of  the  American  Ornilholo- 
gists'  Union,  the  order  Macrochires,  convince  me,  so  far  as  skeletal  char- 
acters go,  that  we  are  retaining  in  the  same  order  birds  that  undoubtedly 
belong  to  very  different  orders.  There  is  no  question  in  the  world  but 
that  the  Swifts  are  widely  separated  from  the  Hummingbirds,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  structural  characters  of  any  of  the  forms  of  these  two 
groups  will  at  once  convince  us  that  they  are  fully  entitled  to  ordinal  rank. 
The  Cypseli  are  profoundly  modified  Pas  seres,  coming  nearer  the  Swal- 
lows in  their  organization  than  any  other  group  of  birds,  and  should  be 
awarded  a  place  in  the  system  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Trochill  are  fully  entitled  to  an  order  by  themselves,  and  further  investi- 
gations are  necessary  to  ascertain  how  they  are  approached,  structurally, 
by  other  groups. 

Again,  this  classification  will  leave  Che  Caprimulgi  standing  out  by 
themselves,  as  they  undoubtedly  should  do,  in  an  order  of  their  own.  as  an 
examination  of  their  organization  goes  to  show  that  they  have  but  little  in 
common  with  the  Cypseli,  and  are  widely  separated  from  the  Humming- 

My  preliminary  examination  into  the  structure  of  this  group  has  just 
been  published  (Dec.  1,  1885)  in  the  ■Proceedings"  of  the  ZoSlogical  So- 
ciety of  London,  where  much  will  be  found  which  the  limitations  of  space 
will  prevent  me  from  discussing  here,  but  further  investigations  in  the 
s  pointed  out  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.     Ills 
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my  intention,  M  nothing  prevents,  to  Turther  purEue  the  investigations  1 
have  already  inaugurated,  and  thorough!}'  compare  Ihe  remnining  sj'ttenis 
of  these  groups,  more  especialljr  the  muscular,  arterial,  and  digestive  bj'B- 
tems.  To  this  end  it  is  verj'  important  that  I  should  have  my  material  ac 
complete  as  American  types  can  make  it,  and  the  principal  object  or  this 
letter  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  memhers  of  the  A.  O.  U.  to  this  matter, 
and  to  solicit  their  assistnnce  in  the  work.  Ax  my  desiderata  are  not  ex- 
tenaivCi  and  for  the  inont  part  not  difficult  to  obtain,  I  feel  that  I  can  look 
with  certainty  to  the  realization  of  my  hopes  in  that  direction. 

I  have  already  written  to  some  of  my  friends  in  Arizona  and  California 
for  alcoholic  specimens  of  the  various  forms  of  Trochili,  and  nil  such  do- 
nations of  course  will  be  fully  acknowledged  in  my  future  contributions  to 
the  subject. 

Alcoholic  specimens  of  any  of  the  Trogons  are  particularly  desirable, 
and  the  following  forms  essentially  so:  Antroilomas  caroliainsh,  two 
specimens;  Cktttura  pilagica^  six  specimens;  Prognt  fubit,  six  speci- 
mens.    And,  as  I  have  already  said,  any  of  the  Hummingbirds. 

The  specimens  should  be  properly  tagged,  giving  donor,  locality,  dale, 
etc.,  and  placed  in  good  alcohol  in  an  ordinary  screw-top  glass  fruit-jar, 
and  packed  round  with  sawdust  in  a  box  as  small  as  is  compatible  with 
safe  transportation,  and  sent  C.  O.  D.  lo  nie  by  express.  I  would  beg 
such  persons  as  are  willing  to  assist  in  this  work,  lo  communicate  with 
me  before  sending  material,  in  order  to  save  expense  (ai>  expi'ess  rates  are 
very  high),  and  the  undue  duplication  of  material. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 


R.  W.  Shupbldt. 


Fort  Wiugal 


NOTES  AND    NEWS. 

Thb  second  edition  of  Dr.  Coues's  -Key'  being  already  out  of  print. 
Messrs.  Estes&  Lnuriat  announce  the  third  edition,  which  will  contain 
the  new  nomenclature  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee,  with  all  necessary  cor- 
rections and  additions  to  date.  This  edition  will  appear  in  two  forms,  one 
like  the  second  edition,  (he  other  called  the  -Sportsman's  Edition'  fur  use 
in  the  field,  on  thin  paper,  trimmed  to  a  very  narrow  margin,  and  bound 
in  flexible  Russia  leather  covers. 

The  Milwaukee  Society  of  German  Journalists  and  Booksellers  have 
issued  a  prospectus  ofMr.  H.  Nehrling's  work  on  North  American  birds, 
entitled  'Die  nordamerikanische  Vogelwell,'  which  is  to  be  published  by 
subscription  In  ten  to  twelve  quarto  parts,  wiih  colored  plates,  at  $1  per 
part.  A  work  in  the  Gei'man  language  on  North  American  birds  is  still  a 
desideratum,  and  one  which  is  doubtless  much  felt  by  the  German  Amer- 
icans; and  no  one  is  doubtless  better  fitted  than  Mr.  Nehrling  tosupply 
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this  want,  as  his  varioiiG  ornithological  communications  to  various  Ger- 
man periodicalE  and  new)>pnpers,  both  in  thie  country  and  in  the  'Father- 
land,' have  already  well  shown.  We  wish  this  timely  enterprise  the 
success  it  GO  well  dcservei;. 

BESIDES  Mr.  Capen'e  'OdloKy  of  New  England,'  noticed  brieHy  on  an 
earlier  page  of  the  present  number  of 'The  Auk,' we  have  also  to  note  the 
recent  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Oliver  Davie's  'Nests  and 
Eggs  of  North  American  Birds,'  which  is  ''increased  in  size  and  entirely  re- 
written."    It  will  doubtless  prove  a  welcome  hand-book  of  the  subject. 

Parts  i  and  3  of  'Ornis,'  the  organ  of  the  -Permanent  International 
OrnithologicaE  Committee,  edited  by  Drs.  R.  Btaciue  and  G.  von  Hayek, 
contains  biological  notes  on  some  of  the  birds  of  Southeast  Borneo, 
by  F.  J.  Grabowsky;  the  report  on  bird  migration  for  Heligoland  for 
18S4,  by  H.  Gatke.  and  the  report  for  1883  on  the  migration  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  by  Dr.  K.  von  Dalla- Torre  and  Victor  Ritter  v.  Tschusi 
zu  SchinidhotTen,  the  latter  atone  comprising  nearly  275  pages. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ridgway  Ornithological  Club,  held  May 
13,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year;  President. 
G.  Frean  Morcom  ;  Vice-President,  Ruthvcn  Deane ;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, H.  K.  Coale;  Curator  and  Librarian,  Geo.  L.  Tappiin.  The  Club 
was  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

We  are  autliorii'.ed  to  st.ite,  for  the  information  of  persons  desiring  to 
make  exchanges  of  birds' skins  or  eggs  witli  the  National  Museum,  that 
no  attention  can  be  paid  to  applications  or  propositions  t'or  exchanges  in 
which  arAy  catalogue  nambers  are  used  iusltad  of  names.  If  this  could 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  desiring  to  make  exchanges,  not  only  with  the 
National  Museum,  but  with  other  museums,  much  vevntion  and  valuable 
time  would  be  saved  curators  in  hunting  out  and  translating  into  names 
tlic  numbers  of  the  various  check-lists  in  use  to  determine  the  species  re- 
ferred to  by  correspondents  when  using  merely  check-list  numbers. 

As  the  last  pages  of  'The  Auk'  go  to  press  we  have  space  to  briefly  note 
an  important  change,  just  made  by  Congress,  in  the  status  of  the  work  on 
Economic  Ornithology,  carried  on  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mcrriam  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Through  the  influence  of  Senator  Miller  of 
New  York,  not  only  has  the  sum  of  $10,000  been  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  for  the  present  year,  but  this  important  branch  of  inquiry 
has  been  separated  from  the  Division  of  Entomology,  and  made  a  »epa- 
rate  division,  with  Dr.  Merriam  at  its  head.  The  scope  of  the  work  hns 
also  been  extended  so  as  to  include  investigations  concerning  the  fond- 
habits  of  mammals.  The  appropriation  now  made  is  for  the  ■'  promotion 
of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy;  an  investigation  of  the 
food-habits,  distribution,  and  migration  of  birds  and  mammals  in  relation 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry  ;  for  publishing  reports  thereon  ; 
and  for  drawings  and  tmvcling  and  other  expen^es  in  the  practical  work' 
of  the  division." 
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A    Q,UARTERLY    JOURNAL    OF 

ORNITHOLOGY, 
ri.  October,  1886. 


ON  AN   OLD    PORTRAIT    OF    AUDUBON,   PAINTED 

BY  HIMSELF,  AND   A   WORD  ABOUT  SOME 

OF   HIS  EARLY   DRAWINGS. 

BY   R.    W,    SHUFELDT. 

Sometime  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  1885,  I  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  v<ry  valuable  gift  from  an  esteemed  lady  of  Wood- 
stock, Louisiana,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Walker.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  three  of  Audubon's  early  original  boy-drawings  of  birds, 
and  I  came  into  possession  of  them  through  the  kind  intercession 
of  Mrs.  Walker's  daughter,  Mrs.  Jamar,  wife pf  Lieutenant  Jamar 
of  the  i3lh  U.  S.  Infantrj',  then  stationed  at  Fort  Wingate,  New 
Mexico. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  conversant  with  the  life  of 
Audubon,  that  sometime  during  his  youth  he  spent  a  year  or 
more  with  his  parents  at  Nantes,  France.  His  wife  tells  us  in 
his  biography,  that  while  at  Nantes,  this  famous  young  devotee 
of  nature  made  a  hundred  drawings  of  European  birds.  These 
were  brought  back  by  him  in  his  portfolio  on  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica, and  it  proves  to  be  that  it  is  three  of  these  juvenile  efforts 
that  I  now  have  in  my  possession.  Rare  old  treasures  they  are 
to  be  sure,  and  would  that  I  could  commit  to  paper  the  quickly- 
passing  thoughts  they  inspire  in  my  mind,  as  I  hold  them  up  one 
at  a  time  before  mc  !    They  cause  us  to  wonder  whether  Audubon 
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really  dreamed,  as  he  worked  away  over  these  crude  productions, 
of  the  man  he  was  to  be  some  day.  And  we  wonder,  too,  as  we 
examine  them,  at  the  rapidity  of  his  artistic  development  and  im- 
provement. 

They  are  each  and  all  dra^n  by  a  combination  of  crayon  and 
water-colors  upon  a  thin  and  not  expensive  kind  of  drawing- 
paper,  now  brittle  and  soiled  by  age.  Audubon  had  evidently 
numbered  these  drawings  of  his,  and  these  numbers  are  44,  77, 
and  96,  a  European  Magpie,  a  Coot,  and  a  Green  Woodpecker, 
respectively.  Sometime  ago  I  had  them  all  reduced  by  photog- 
raphy, with  the  view  of  publishing  them,  but  although  I  have 
been  temporarily  disappointed  in  this,  I  may  yet  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  them  out  in  some  other  connection. 

As  I  have  said,  the  earliest  of  these  drawings  is  the  one  of  the 
Magpie — and  let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment.  It  is  life  size,  as  they 
all  three  are,  and  the  bird  is  represented  standing  on  the  ground, 
being  drawn  lengthwise  on  the  paper.  The  execution  is  quite 
crude,  though  the  naturalist  'sticks  out'  in  it,  for  notwithstanding 
the  somewhat  awkward  position  the  bird  is  in,  there  is  life  in  it. 
The  ground  is  simply  a  wash  of  pale  green  and  brown,  while 
over  on  one  side  of  the  paper  he  has  'tried  his  brush,'  having 
made  some  rough  concentric  circles  with  paint  dabs  about  them. 
Beneath  this  drawing  we  find  written  in  lead-pencil  in  two  lines, 
"La  Pie,  Buffon,"  "Pye,  Piot  Magpye,  Pianet,  englisb,"  and 
over  to  the  left-hand  corner,  "No.  44." 

The  second  picture  is  that  of  a  Coot,  and  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment upon  the  Magpie.  Far  more  pains  have  been  taken  with 
the  feet,  legs,  bill,  and  eye,  though  little  has  been  gained  in  the 
natural  attitude  of  the  bird.  It  is  also  represented  standing  up 
on  the  dry  ground,  which  is  here  of  a  pale  violet  wash,  unbroken 
by  anything  in  the  shape  of  stones  or  vegetation.  Bxcept  very 
faintly  in  the  wing,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  individualize 
the  feathers,  the  entire  body  being  of  a  dead  black,  worked  in 
either  by  burnt  cork  or  crayon.  Beneath  this  figure  has  been  writ- 
ten in  lead-pencil,  but  gone  over  again  hy  the  same  hand  in  ink, 
"La  foulque  ott  La  Morelle — BufTon,  Riviere  Loire  Joselle — " 
"English— the  Coot,—" 

As  is  usually  the  case  among  juvenile  artists,  both  this  bird  and 
the  Magpie  are  represented  upon  direct  lateral  view,  and  no  evi- 
dence has  yet  appeared  to  hint  to  us  of  the  wonderful  power 
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Audubon  eventually  came  to  poseess  in  figuring  his  birds  in  their 
every  attitude. 

There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  that  takes  possession  of  us  as  we 
turn  to  the  third  and  last  of  these  figures,  the  one  representing 
the  Green  Woodpecker  {Ge«««5  T'fr*V(>).  It  is  a  wonderful 
improvement,  in  every  particular,  upon  both  of  the  others.  The 
details  of  the  plumage  and  other  structures  are  brought  out  with 
great  delicacy,  and  refinement  of  touch  ;  while  the  attitude  of  the 
bird,  an  old  male,  is  even  better  than  many  of  those  published  in 
his  famous  work.  The  colors  are  soft  and  have  been  so  handled, 
as  to  lend  to  the  plumage  a  very  Hossy  and  natural  appearance, 
while  the  old  trunk,  upon  the  side  of  which  the  bird  is  repre- 
sented, presents  several  evidences  of  an  increase  of  the  power  to 
paint  such  objects.  We  find  written  in  lead  pencil  beneath  this 
figure,  in  two  lines,  and  in  rather  a  Frenchy  hand,  "Le  Pic  vert, 
BufTon,"  '*the  Green  Woodpecker — British  Zoology." 

When  Mrs.  Walker  presented  me  with  these  drawings,  I  re- 
ceived a  very  valued  letter  from  her  with  them,  and  in  it  she  tells 
me  that  "there  was  a  portfolio  of  quite  a  number  and  varie^  of 
birds  left  with  my  father  by  Mrs.  Audubon,  but  they  have  been 
given  to  different  members  of  our  family.  He  left  a  half-finished 
portrait  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  a  portrait  of  himself  in  oil 
colors,  taken  by  himself  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror  and  a  life  size 
American  Eagle  ;  were  they  now  in  my  possession  I  would  most 
willingly  send  them  for  jour  inspection," 

"Mrs.  Audubon  was  governess  in  my  father's  &mily  for  several 
years,  also  in  that  of  a  neighbor's  of  ours.  I  presume  you  are 
aware  she  supported  herself  and  sons  by  teaching  during  the  years 
of  Mr.  Audubon's  wanderings  through  America  in  pursuit  of  his 
collections.  I  was  but  a  child  at  the  time.  He  was  with  us 
eight  months  [in  Louisiana],  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  was  wandering  all  over  the  State,  walking  the  almost  entire 
time; — no  insect,  worm,  reptile,  bird,  or  animal  escaped  his 
notice.  He  would  make  a  collection,  return  home  and  draw  his 
crayon  sketches,  when  his  son  John  would  stnfT  the  birds  and 
such  animals  as  he  wished  to  preserve.  I  regret  greatly.  Doctor, 
that  I  cannot  gratify  you  in  giving  a  more  minute  account  of  Mr. 
Audubon's  life  while  with  us.  But  I  was  too  young  at  the  time, 
and  as  all  of  the  older  members  of  my  family  have  passed  away, 
I  cannot  collect  such  items  as  I  might  have  done  some  years 
since.     The  two  [three]  crayons  I  beg  you  will  accept." 
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Several  months  after  receiving  this  letter,  Mrs.  Walker  came  to 
Fort  Wingate  to  visit  her  daughter,  and  to  my  great  pleasure 
brought  with  her  the  oil-painting  of  Audubon  she  speaks  of  in 
the  letter  just  quoted.  I  hold  tliis  valued  little  art-treaaure  in  my 
left  hand  as  I  pen  these  words.  It  is  a  quaint  and  winning 
picture,  painted  on  rather  thin  canvas,  and  tacked  to  a  rough, 
wooden  frame,  some  26  cms.  by  31  cms.,  and  evidently  hand- 
made. But  the  hair,  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  are  Audu- 
bon's !  Not  only  that,  but  given  us  by  Audubon's  hand,  and  that 
grand  old  naturalist's  face  grows  upon  us  as  we  look  into  it.  He 
wears  an  old-fashioned  dark-green  coat,  and  a  still  more  old- 
fashioned  neck-cloth  and  collar.  The  background  is  filled  in  by 
rather  a  rosy-tinted  sky,  shading  off  into  a  blue  above. 

I  was  permitted  to  have  a  photograph  made  of  this  picture, 
which  was  kindly  and  hanitsomety  executed  for  me  by  Mr.  Ben 
Wittick  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  The  negative  was  at  once 
forwarded  by  me  to  my  friend  Mr,  A.  Richmond  Hart  of  the 
famous  photo-engraving  establishment  of  Park  Place,  New  York, 
and  wc  are  to  thank  the  skill  of  his  workmen  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  photograph  in  the  illustration  of  this  old  oil  painting  which 
now  accompanies  this  article. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  believe  the  members 
of  the  A.  O.  U.  will  pardon  the  pride  that  arises  within  me,  at 
having  succeeded  in  reproducing  such  a  picture  as  this  of  Audu- 
bon in  the  publication  of  an  oi-ganization  that  we  must  all 
appreciate  he  would  rejoice  to  know  existed  in  this  his  own,  and 
well-beloved  country.  I  only  hope,  too,  it  will  give  others  as 
much  pleasure  on  seeing  bis  face  in  'The  Auk,'  as  it  has  me  in 
introducing  it  tlicre,  and  I  believe  it  will. 

My  Audubon  relics  hold  a  high  place,  in  my  eyes,  among  my 
earthly  treasures,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  at  the  present 
writing  a  long  letter  of  his,  written  to  Richard  Harlan,  and  an- 
nouncing in  theP.  S.  his  just  having  secured  a  "New  Hawk" 
which  he  describes  and  names  as  Harlan's  Buzzard.  This  letter 
was  presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  Audubon  herself  many  years  ago, 
and  accomp.inied  by  a  charming  little  note  of  presentation  from 
the  old  hnly,  saying  it  was  the  last  letter  of  her  husband's  that  she 
possessed,  etc.,  etc.  This  valued  note  I  also  have,  and  naturally 
prine  it  very  highly.  Tiie  letter  itself  lias  already  been  published 
in  the  'Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornilhological  Club."  Vol.  V.  i83o. 
pp.  202,  203. 
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ON    THE  AVI-FAUNA     OF  PINAL  COUNTY,   WITH 
■     REMARKS  ON   SOME   BIRDS   OF  PIMA  AND 
GILA  COUNTIES,   ARIZONA. 

BV    W.    E.    D.    SCOTT. 

With  annotations  by  J.    A.    Allen. 

(CmUituiedfiviii  ft^t  tSg.) 

III. 

51.  Columba    ftiacUta.       Bamd-tailbd    Pigeon.  —  Common    in    the 

Catnlina  Mounta,ins  for  almost  the  entire  j'ear.  Breeds  in  July.  I  have 
met  with  it  commonlj'  in  May  and  June  aa  low  dovrn  he  3500  feet,  in 
flockK  feeding  on  wild  mulberries.  It  was  not  uncommon  about  the 
middle  of  April  in  the  pine  region,  and  I  saw  several  SocIcb  late  in 
November,  18S4  and  1885,  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  fall,  from  the 
middle  of  September  until  early  in  December,  I  have  met  with  it  al- 
most daily  in  Socks  ranging  from  half  a  dozen  to  several  hundred  in- 
dividuala.  This  later  observation  is  from  the  oak  region  of  the  Santa 
Calsltnaa.  I  did  not  find  the  species  in  the  Pinal  Mountains,  nor  am  I 
aware  of  its  occurrence  either  about  Tucson,  Florence,  or  at  Riverside. 

52.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove. — Resident  throughout 
the  entire  region  under  consideration,  except  in  the  pine  forests,  where  it 
probably  occurs  in  summer.  Near  my  house  it  is  rare  in  winter,  but 
abundant 'during  the  warmer  portions  of  the  year. 

53.  Melopelia  leucoptera.  Whitk-winokd  Dove. — Though  very  gen- 
erally distributed  up  to  an  altitude  of  3500  feet,  throughout  the 
entire  region,  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  certain  localities  than  at 
others.  At  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  from  Florence,  on  the  road  from 
that  place  to  Riverside,  is  a  spring  known  as  the  Little  Cottonwood, 
where  I  found  the  birds  by  hundreds,  in  April  and  May,  1882.  I  have 
taken  the  eggs  fresh,  about  llie  middle  of  May  in  the  same  caOon  that  my 
house  is  in,  at  an  altitude  of  3500  feet,  but  the  bird  is  here  rather  uncom- 
mon. In  the  same  locality  I  have  also  taken  young  just  leaving  the  nest, 
June  4.  ms- 

54.  Columbigallina  pasaerina.  Groitnd  Dove.  —  Not  uncommon 
about  Tucson  and  Florence,  and  also  at  Riverside.  I  have  not  met  with  it 
on  the  San  Pedro,  nor  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  house  in  the  Santa 
Catalina  range. 

55.  Scardafella  inea.  Inca  Dove. — The  only  points  where  I  have  seen 
this  species  are  Tucson  and  Florence,  where  it  is,  especially  in  the  latter 
place,  of  common  occurrence  during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year.  The 
birds  are  very  tame  and  seem  to  affect  particularly  the  streets  and  corrals 
and  gardens  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
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56.  Cathartea  aura.  Turkey  Vultvrb. — Rather  common  at  the  lower 
altitudes  throughout  thejear,  but  migrator^'  in  the  Catalina  region,  where 
I  have  not  met  with  it  above  4000  feet  in  winter,  and  it  it  rare 
even  at  that  altitude  at  that  seaBon.  !  noted  it  in  the  pine  woods  as  rare 
late  in  April,  18S5,  and  took  a  nest  containing  two  fresh  eggs  in  the  oak 
region  of  the  Santa  Catalinas,  altitude  jooo  feel,  Ma/  j,  1SS5. 

57.  Circus  hudsoniuB.  Marsh  Hawk. — M7  records  are  from  about 
Tucson  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  and  also  from  the  San  Pedro 
River  in  January,  18S6. 

SS.  Accipiter  veloi.  Sharp- SBinmbd  Hawk. — Common  during  the 
fall  migration,  from  September  15  until  the  middle  of  November  in  the  oak 
region  of  the  Santa  Catalina  range.  Pine  region  of  the  Calalina  Moun- 
tains, one  seen  on  November  37,  1884.  Sao  Pedro  River,  March  i,  iSSj, 
a  few  noted.  Pines  of  Catalinas,  3d-8th  November,  1885,  several  seen. 
San  Pedro  River,  s6th-i9th  January,  1S86,  two  noted.  It  was  common 
in  the  fall  of  1882  on  Mineral  Creek.  These  are  all  my  notes  in  regard  to 
this  species. 

59.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Coopbr's  Hawk. — Common.  Resident  and 
breeds  in  the  oak  region  of  the  Catalina  Mountains.  But  most  abundant 
during  the  fall  migration,  which  begins  late  in  September.  I  have  found 
two  nesta  in  this  locality,  both  containing  young  just  hatched.  Thej 
were  taken  on  June  g  and  11,  1885,  and  both  were  built  in  cottonwood 
trees,  about  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  near  springs. 

I  also  found  the  birds  common  on  Mineral  Creek  in  August,  1881,  and 
have  records  of  its  being  seen  during  the  several  vifits  I  have  made  to  the 
pine  region  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains. 

60.  Parabuteo  unicinctus  bairigi.  Harris's  Hawk. — Mr.  Brown  has 
taken  this  species  on  a  single  occasion  near  Tucson. 

61.  Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Westbrm  Rbd-tail.  —  Resident  and 
breeds  abundantly  throughout  the  entire  region.  Though  many  breed 
along  the  water  courses,  selecting  generally  a  high  cottonwood  or  syca- 
more, I  have  found  them  netting  quite  as  commonly  in  the  low  mesquites, 
miles  from  any  water.  In  these  cases  the  nests  are  not  more  than  twenty 
and  often  as  low  as  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  I  found  a  nest  once  but 
seven  feet  from  the  ground.  Not  infrequently,  too.  I  have  seen  the  nesta 
placed  in  a  giant  cactus  where  the  lowest  arms  branch  from  the  main 
trunk.  On  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Santa  Calalina  range  at  an  altitude 
of  3500  feet  on  March  iz.  1885,  I  took  three  egge,  which  had  been  incubated 
for  at  least  a  week,  from  a  nest  situated  in  a  mesquitc  tree  rather  less  than 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  only  instance  where  I  have  met  with  the 
very  dark  phase  of  this  subspecies  was  near  my  house.  It  is  No.  1 130,  S  ■ 
and  was  taken  on  the  nth  of  October,  18S4.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 

On  one  occasion  in  1883  I  took  a  nestling  which  I  kept  for  some 
eighteen  months.  The  bird  was  a  male,  1  think,  and  on  moulting  in  the 
spring  of  1SS4,  when  a  year  old,  it  assumed  the  full  breeding  plumage 
with  clear  red  tail. 
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6a,  Balao  abbrevuitUB.  Zomi-tml^o  HAWK.—ThitBpeciea  has  beer 
BO  fullj  discuised  by  Dr.  Mearns  in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  (Auk 
11,  pp.  6]-69,  Januar}',  iSS6)  that  it  will  suffice  to  saj  thftt  I  have  met  with 
it  kt  all  the  points  where  I  have  collected,  that  1  have  records  of  its  breed- 
ing throughout  the  region,  generally  in  April,  and  that  in  the  San  Pedro 
region  and  about  Tucson  it  is  apparently  strictly  migratory. 

On  two  occasions  I  have  seen  from  the  railroad,  while  passing  through 
the  country  between  Caaa  Grande  and  Bowie  stations,  flocks  of  at  least 
fifty  birds  ofthiE  species,  evidently  migrating  and  closely  associated  to- 
gether. This  WIS  in  the  early  part  of  September,  iS8i,  and  as  the  train 
was  going  very  slowly,  and  I  was  close  to  the  birds,  and  had  become  very 
familiar  with  them  in  life  about  Riverside  in  the  months  just  preceding, 
I  could  be  very  certain  of  my  identiflcation. 

63.  Buteo  swainBonl.  Swainson's  Hawk. — Only  met'with  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Tucson  where,  during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year, 
it  is  common.  I  have  seen  flocks  of  this  species  congregated  together, 
evidently  migrating,  in  September.  This  was  on  the  plain  just  outside  of 
Tucson  about  the  middle  ofSeptember,  iSSa. 

64.  Aatnrina  plagiata.  Mexican  Goshawk. — Mr.  Brown  tells  me 
this  species  Is  not  uncommon  in  the  spring  and  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson.  I  have  not  met  with  it  at  other  points,  but 
saw  the  species  on  a  few  occasions  while  driving  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tucson  in  May,  1883. 

65.  Aquila  chryaaStoa.  Goldkn  Eagle.— Common  resident  through- 
out the  region  at  an  altitude  above  4000  feet  I  have  seen  the  birds 
carrying  material  for  nest  building  early  in  December  and  noted  them 
mating  at  about  the  same  time.  The  birds  were  among  those  I  saw  almost 
daily  throughout  the  year  near  my  house  in  the  Cataiina  Range. 

66.  Palco  mexicanua.  Prairib  Falcon. — A  rather  common  resident 
on  the  plains  throughout  the  region. 

67.  (?)  Palco  oolumbariua.  Pigeon  Hawk.— A  small  Falcon,  seen 
several  times  at  aconsiderable  distance  in  the  pine  region  of  the  Catalinas, 
I  can  only  refer  to  this  species. 

68.  Falco  apoTveriua.  Sparrow  Hawk.— Resident  and  common  up 
to  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  at  all  the  points  visited,  but  rarely  seen  above 
that  elevation.  It  breeds  commonly  in  deserted  Woodpecker  holes  in  the 
giant  cacti  wherever  they  Sourish,  nesting  in  late  April  and  May. 

69.  PolyboTua  cheriway.  Audubon's  CaracarA. — Rather  common 
about  Tucson  during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year,  and  afew  are  appar- 
ently resident.     I  have  no  records  of  the  species  from  other  points. 

70.  Pandion  balialitua  carolinenaia.  Aubrican  Osprey.— Not  un- 
common along  the  larger  water  courses,  but  I  have  no  records  of  it  in 
winter,  nor  of  its  breeding. 

71.  Strix  pratincola.  Barn  Owl. — Taken  on  three  occasions  near 
Tucson,  which  are  the  only  records  I  have  of  the  species. 

ji.  IdegsMcopa  aaio  ttichopala.  Mexican  Scrbbch  Owl.— Common 
resident  and  breeds  about  Tucson  in  April  and  early  May.     Also  taken  at 
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Rivenide  breeding  In  April.  I  took  a  male  (No.  1675)  at  an  altitude  of 
4500  Teet  on  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Santa  Catalioa  Range  on  Jaouaf7 
30,  1885- 

Thii  iB  one  of  the  ipeciet  that  particularlj  aflect  the  growthi  of  giant 
cactuB.  it  living  and  breeding  in  deserted  Woodpecker  holes. 

73.  Bubo  viTginiaaus  aubaicticiiB.  Westkrn  Horhkd  Owl. — Com- 
mon resident  and  breeding  in  Februarj  and  March,  according  to  altitude. 
Twice  I  have  found  nesta  tn  small  caves  on  the  bluff  tides  of  caOons  near 
my  house.     Both  contained  joung  birds. 

74.  Speot]rto  cunicularia  hypogiea.  Burrowing  Owi.. — Near  Benson, 
which  is  just  outside  of  the  region  indicated  on  the  map  and  to  the  east  of 
it,  is  a  very  considerable  colony  of  these  birds,  and  I  have  heard  from 
good  observers  of  another  colony  northeast  of  Florence.  The  bird  is  un< 
usual,  however,  in  this  area. 

75.  Olaucidium  ptaabenoidea.  Fbrrl'ginrous  Ptomy  Owl- — Not 
uncommon  about  Tucson.  1  have  no  record  of  its  occurrence  at  other 
points,  but  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  it  obtains  not  Rt  all  rarely 
throughout  this  entire  region  up  to  an  altitude  of  at  least  5000  feet. 

76.  Micrathene  whitneyL  Elf  Owl.— This  species  is  decidedly  the 
commonest  Owl  breeding  in  this  region,  and  is.  at  least  during  the  breed- 
ing time,  very  abundant.  I  have  found  it  at  all  the  points  where  I  have 
collected  up  to  en  altitude  of  5000  feet.  While  it  seems  particularly  to  like 
the  Woodpeclcer  holes  of  the  giant  cactus,  I  found  it  on  one  occasion  breed- 
ing in  a  deserted  Woodpecker's  nest  in  a  mesquite  tree-  The  eggs  range 
from  two  to  four  in  number,  and  once  1  took  five  from  the  same  nest.  The 
ordinary  number  is  three.  On  one  occasion  while  collecting  with  Mr.  F. 
Stephens,  near  Fuller's  Ranch,  about  the  last  of  May.  18S3,  we  secured 
with  no  particular  exertion,  over  twenty  of  the  birds  and  a  dozen  or  more 
nests  of  eggs,  in  about  sii  hours.  I  give  this  so  that  an  idea  of  their 
abundance  may  be  had.     They  frequent  holes  only  when  breeding. 

77.  Geococcjrz  califbniianuB.  Road-runner. — A  common  resident 
up  to  an  altitude  of  4000  feet;  and  in  the  warmer  months  and  early  fall 
they  are  often  lo  be  foimd  as  high  as  5000  feet,  and  even  a  little  higher, 
thus  going  well  into  the  evergreen  oak  belt.  While  perhaps  more  abun- 
dant on  the  plains,  I  found  them  in  the  Pinal  and  Catalina  Mountains, 
and  in  the  latter  locality  they  bred  commonly. 

From  mv  notes  I  take  the  following  abbreviated  data  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  various  nests  found  on  the  San  Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalina  Moun- 
tains. 

March  17th,  1885.  Altitude,  3000  feel.  A  nest  in  a  cholla,  three  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  A  very  compact  and  well  built  structure, 
looking  much  like  the  common  Crow's  nest  as  found  in  the  East,  except 
thai  the  loose  outer  part  of  Iwige  is  not  so  bulky  as  in  thot  species.  The 
inner  structure  is  lined  with  grasses  and  cow  and  horse  dung.  The  nest 
contained  two  fresh  eggs,  and  the  birds  had  evidently  not  flnished  laying. 
This  is  the  earliest  date  that  1  have  found  the  speciea  breeding  in  thi* 
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March  13,  iSSj.  Altitude,  3200  feet.  Found  on  unflnished  nest  inn 
cholla  3  reet6  inchcE  from  ground.  Visiting  the  Mine  nest  on  35th  March, 
it  was  finished  and  contained  two  fresh  eggs.  Structure  identical  with 
thst  found  on  17th  M&rch.  On  the  37th  it  contained  four  fresh  eggi. 
which  I  secured. 

March  aS,  18S5.  Altitude,  3400  feet.  Nest  in  cholla,  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  Similar  to  nest  of  17th  of  March,  being  built  of  nme  mate- 
riali.  Contained,  when  found,  two  fresh  eggs.  On  April  1  it  contained 
six  eggs  and  the  parent  bird  was  sitting. 

1  have  data  of  other  nests  built  at  considerable  height,  the  greatest 
beingrather  more  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  though  a  pref- 
erence seems  to  be  shown  for  building  in  the  chollas,  jet  I  have  found 
nests  in  almost  all  the  varieties  of  trees  that  grow  ii^  the  region  frequented 
by  the  birds.  The  greatest  number  of  eggs  found  in  one  neat  Is  eight. 
The  males  share  the  duties  of  incubation  with  the  femajesand  show  quite 
as  great  concern  in  the  care  of  the  yo  ung. 

[Mr.  Scott's  collection  contains  a  series  of  five  young  of  different  ageg. 
These  show  that  the  first  or  nestling  plnmage  differs  little  from  the  adult 
stage,  except  in  being  so^er  or  more  flufiy  and  downy.  In  the  youngest 
specimens,  apparently  not  many  days  old,  the  clothing  feathers  are 
tipped  with  a  white  hair-like  appendage,  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  In 
length.  These  hair-like  tips  soon  fall  off,  only  a  very  few  remaining  on 
specimens  nearly  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  The  chief  difference  in  color 
consists  in  (he  broad  shaft  stripes  of  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast 
being  less  sharply  defined  in  the  young  than  in  the  adult,  and  in  the  brown 
edgings  bordering  the  shafl-stripes  being  paler. — J.  A.  A.] 

78-  Coceyzus  ain«ric«nuB.  Yellow-billbd  Cuckoo. — Rare  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  on  the  Snn  Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalina 
Mountains,  ranging  as  low  as  4000  feet  The  only  specimen  collected  is 
an  adult  male  (No.  50a),  taken  July  4,  1684,  at  an  altitude  of  400a  feeL 

79.  Trogon    ?  — A    species    of  Trogon  undoubtedly  occurs 

casually  in  the  Catalina  Mountains.  A  latmrer  who  had  manifested  con- 
siderable interest  in  my  collections,  described  to  me  a  bird  he  had  seen 
only  a  few  hours  before,  which  he  believed  "was  a  kind  of  bird  of  paradise.'' 
He  said  it  was  quite  tame,  allowing  him  to  approach  closely.  "Had  a  very 
long  brilliant  tail,  and  was  bright  pink  on  the  breast."  This  was  on  Sep- 
tember so,  1884,  and  about  a  mile  from  my  house.  Subsequently  two 
other  men   saw  the  same  or  a  similar  bird. 

80.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Kingfishbr. — A  resident  species.  Met  with  at 
the  several  points  where  I  collected,  but  it  retires  from  the  mountains  in 
the  winter.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  species  is  frequently  to  be  found 
in  this  region  far  from  water,  feeding  on  the  larger  insects  and  lizards.  It 
always  seemed  strange  to  meet  the  bird  under  'desert'  conditions. 

81.  DryobateB  villosus  barrisii.  Harris's  Woodpbckbr. — Resident 
in  the  pine  forests,  and  a  winter  visitor  to  the  lower  altitudes,  though  I 
believe  thus  far  it  has  not  been  detected  about  Tucson.  Itgenerally  made 
its  appearance  about  my  house  (altitude  4500  feetj  early  in  November,  and 
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WQE  rather  common  until  the  last  o(  Janii.trv,  On  mjr  visits  to  the  pine 
woods,  both  ol'  the  Pinal  and  Catalina  Mountaina,  I  have  always  found  it 
rather  common. 

8i.  Dryobates  pubeicena  gBirdneriL  Gairdnbr's  Woodpbckek.— 
A  rare  specieE,  appnrentlj,  which  I  have  only  metwith  in  a  single  locality. 
This  was  on  the  Gila  River,  near  Riverside,  in  April,  iSSj,  where  I  took  a 
lingle  male,  the  only  one  seen. 

83.  Dryobates  acaUris.  Texan  Woodpkckkr. — Common  in  all  the 
localities  visited.  Limited  in  its  upward  range  on  Che  mountains  to  about 
5000  feet-;  not  at  all  common  above  4000  feet.  On  the  plains,  especially 
in  the  meRquite  parks,  it  is  very  common,  and  it  also  affects  the  cholla 
region.  Here  I  have  frequently  met  with  the  species'  digging  in  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  a  cactus.  They  are  at  times  gregarious.  I  particu- 
larly noticed  this  in  December.  iSSj,  when  I  frequently  met  the  species  in 
doclis  of  from  four  to  a  dozen,  on  the  plains  at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet.  I 
have  found  the  species  breeding  in  May  at  an  altitude  of  3500  feet.  On 
May  17,  18S4, 1  found  a  nest  in  a  mesquite  tree.  The  opening  to  the  nest 
was  fourteen  feet  from  ground.     Eggs,  five,  nearly  ready  to  hatch. 

84.  Dryobates  striclclandi. *  Strickland's  Woodpzckir. — The  only 
point  where  I  have  metwith  this  species  is  in  the  oak  region  on  the  San 
Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalina  Mountains.  Here,  except  in  midwinter,  it  is 
not  uncommon,  and  Mr,  Brown  has  found  it  common  in  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains.  I  have  never  found  it  so  commonly  as  Mr.  Henshaw  did  in 
the  Santa  Ritas,  nor  have  I  found  it  gregarious,  as  described  by  Mr.-  Hen- 
shaw. Rarely  have  I  met  with  more  than  two  in  company,  and  a  family, 
two  parents  and  three  young,  were  the  most  I  ever  saw  associated  together. 
But  I  frequently  met  in  the  fall  a  party  composed  of  Ariiona  Jays,  Cali- 
fornia Woodpeckers,  various  Titmice  and  Warblers,  and  a  pair  of  Strick- 
land's Woodpeckers.  The  birds  where  I  have  met  with  them  appear  late 
in  January  or  early  in  February,  and  are  apparently  already  mated.  A 
nest  found  on  the  27  of  May,  1884,  was  in  an  oak  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  nest  was  lAuch  like  that  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  save  that 
the  opening  was  a  little  smaller.  It  contained  tliree  young  birds  abont 
two-thirds  grown  and  half  feathered.  The  young  birds  have  at  first  a  full 
red  cap  on  the  head,  without  regard  to  sex,  though   it  is  perhaps  more 

•  [In 'The  Ibis' for  April,  i835  (pp.  iia-115)  Mr.  E.  Hargitl  considers  Ihe  Piau 
jA-jcit/'Uifiof  Malherbe.from  Mexico,  <otie  specifically  disllncl  from  tbe  Arizona  Wood- 
pecker, hllheno  90-caUed.  He  therefore  names  the  Ariiona  bird  Puus  aritima,  and 
gives  the  following  diagnosis : 

"P,  similis  P.  itricilaadi,  sed  dorso  unitbrmi  nee  albo-fasciato  dislluguendus. 

'hoi.  In  montibus  'Santa  Rila'  dictis  in  Ariiona." 

D,  siricilaadi  is  said  by  Mr.  Hargiti  I0  have  "the  upper  parts  barred  with  while, 
whereas  in  Ihe  Ariiona  bird  llie  back  is  perfectly  uniform  in  both  old  and  young," 

In  addition  to  Mr,  Scon's  remarks  respecting  the  red  cap  in  the  young,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  in  his  series  of  at  specimenl,  about  one-Fourth  of  Ihem  show  more  or  less 
distinct  while  tiars  on  the  rump,  irrespective,  apparently,  of  sei  or  age.  In  some  ei- 
anples  these  bars  are  quite  conspicuous^  but  none  of  them  show  any  white  ban  so 
the  interscapulata.—  ].  A.  A.] 
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conapicuous  in  the  joung  maJe.  This  gradually  disappcarB  with  the  first 
moult,  though  I  have  taken  young  birdB  in  October  that  still  showed 
traces  ot  the  red  cap. 

85.  Sphjrrapicus  variu*  nuchalia.  Rid-naped  Sapsucker. — So  faraa 
1  am  aware,  this  species  is  migratory  and  does  not  breed  in  the  area  under 
cDnsidenttion.  Nor  do  many  remain  here  during  the  winter  months. 
They  begin  to  arrive  early  in  September  in  the  Catallna  region,  and  are 
at  first  mostly  young  birds  of  the  year.  During  the  months  of  October 
and  November  thty  are  particularly  abundant,  hut  are  rarely  seen  in  De- 
cember or  January,  and  though  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding  spring 
months,  February,  March,  and  April,  they  are  not  nearly  so  common  then 
as  in  the  fall. 

Many  of  the  adult  birds  hive,  in  addition  to  the  red  nuchal  band,  char- 
acteristic of  the  subspecies,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  red  on  the  sides 
of  the  head  and  on  the  face. 

S6.  Sphyrapicus  thyroideua.  Williamson's  Woodpecker.  —  This 
species  1  have  found  only  in  the  pine  region  of  the  Catalina  Mountains. 
Even  there  il  ie  not  common  and  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  fall,  winter, 
and  very  early  In  the  spring.  I  did  not  find  it  in  the  pine  woods  of  the 
Catalinas  in  April,  and  do  not  think  it  breeds  there. 

87.  MeUnerp«s  forroicivorus  bairdi.  Calipornian  Woodpbckir. — 
Common  and  resident  in  the  mountain  regions,  both  in  pines  and  oaks,  as 
low  as  4000  feet.  It  was  abundant  in  the  pine  woods  of  the  Pinal  Moun- 
tains late  in  November,  i8Sj.  And  it  was  among  the  more  conspicuous 
species  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Catalinas.  The  only  record  I  have  of  its 
breeding  is  in  the  Catalina  Mountains,  where  I  took  ib  nest  containing 
three  young,  half-grown,  on  July  30,  1884.  This  was  at  an  altitude  of 
4700  feet.  The  nest  was  in  a  sycamore  tree,  filly  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
a  natural  cavity  caused  by  decay.  The  entrance  was  where  a  small  branch 
had  been  broken  tiS,  leaving  a  natural  opening. 

88.  Melanerpea  torquatns.  Lewis's  WooDrECKER. — An  abundant 
though  irregular  migrant  in  the  Catalina  Mountains  at  the  lower  altitudes, 
and  probably  breeds  in  small  numbers  in  the  pine  woods.  If  present  in 
the  Pinal  Mounlains  it  escaped  my  notice.  About  my  house  it  generally 
appeared  about  the  loth  ofSeptember,  and  some  years  was  very  abundant. 
It  sLiys  as  late  as  April  10,  and  then  is  not  seen  again  tilt  fall,  though  1 
have  seen  the  species  in  the  pine  region  above  me  late  in  the  spring.  In 
1S34.  there  was  an  unprecedented  abundance  ofthespecies  throughout  the 
entire  region  under  consideration.  They  came  in  countless  numbers  about 
the  ranches,  both  on  the  San  Pedro  and  near  Tucson.  Arriving  early  In 
September,  they  did  great  injury  to  the  fruit  crops  raised  in  these  regions, 
and  I  heard  much  complaint  of  them.  In  the  oak  woods  they  were  equally 
abundant,  living  almost  altogether  on  acorns,  but  spending  much  of  the 
warmer  portion  of  the  day  cntching  insects  on  the  wing,  very  much  as 
any  of  the  larger  Flycatchers  do,  only  that  on  leaving  the  perch  of  obser- 
vation or  rest,  the  flight  is  much  more  prolonged  than  in  the  Flycatchers 
that  I  have  seen. 
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[A  «erie»  »f  eight  young  birdi,  partly  in  nestling  plumage,  show  that 
the  young  in  flrst  plumage  not  only  lack  the  divided,  bristly  tips  to  the 
feathers  of  the  narrow  nuchal  collar  and  lowerplumage,  so  characteristic  of 
adult  birds,  but  differ  also  from  the  latter  notably  in  color.  In  the  nestling 
plumage  the  whole  upper  surTace  of  the  head,  including  the  hind  head.ii 
dull,  dusky  brown,  with  a  trace  of  reddish  on  the  forehead,  but  without 
greenish  glossor  any  metallic  tints.  The  back  and  upper  surface  of  the 
wings  are  broniy  green  nearly  as  in  the  adult,  with,  however,  in  addition, 
bnMd  bars  of  steel-blue  on  the  ecapulara  and  quills.  These  bars  are  es- 
pecially prominent  on  the  secondaries  and  inner  vanes  of  the  primaries, 
and  are  seen  also  in  some  specimens  on  Ihe  rectrices.  The  steel-blue 
edging  the  outer  vanes  of  the  quill  feathers  in  the  adult  is  absent;  and 
the  inner  secondaries  and  longest  primaries  are  tipped  more  or  leas  promi- 
nently with  white.  The  throat,  fore-neck  and  breast  are  dusky-brown, 
varied  with  dull  brownish  white  ;  sides  blackish  brown,  washed  with  dull 
brownish  white,  the  latter  oflen  prevailing;  abdomen  washed  with  dull 
red,  this  color  sometimes  extending  forward  over  the  breast.  The  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  region  about  the  eye  mixed  dark  red  and  blackish. 

The  specimens  before  me  present  considerable  individual  variation,  ir- 
respective of  sex,  some  lacking  wholly  the  white  tips  to  the  remiges;  in 
some  the  steel-blue  bars  crossing  the  quills  are  not  strongly  defined ;  and 
the  amountof  red  on  the  lower  surface  varies  greatly. 

Witl)  the  beginning  of  the  first  moult  the  bristly  tipped  feathers  become 
sprinkled  through  the  breast  plumage,  and  metallic  tinted  feathers  appear 
on  the  head,  producing  a  peculiar  mottled  etfect.— J.  A.  A.] 

89.  Melanerpea  uropygialia.  Gila  Woouprckek. — A  common  resi- 
dent, especially  in  the  giant  cactus  regions,  and  occurs  in  numbers  up  to 
an  altitude  of  4500  feet.  Their  occurrence  at  this  altitude  seems  to  be 
coincident  with  the  regular  fall  migration,  as  I  have  not  noticed  the  spe- 
cies about  my  house  in  summer,  though  they  are  rather  common  in  fall 
and  spring,  and  are  common  at  all  times  up  to  an  altitude  of  3000  feet. 
Though  breeding  in  mesquileand  cottonwood  trees,  they  show  a  great 
preference  for  groves  of  giant  cactus,  which  afford  nesting  places  for 
thousands  of  pairs  about  Tucson ,  Florence,  and  Riverside.  Near  Tucson 
I  have  tfiken  many  sets  of  fresh  eggs,  from  three  to  five  in  numlter,  from 
May  15  until  the  last  of  the  month.  Thay  do  not  always  excavate  new 
nesting  hole^  in  the  giant  cactus,  but  more  frequently  take  advantage  of 
some  former  nesting  place.  Besides  their  preference  for  this  cactus  In 
nesting,  they  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit  of  this  and  other  cacti,  and  fre- 
quent the  plants  in  very  large  numbers  at  the  time  the  fruit  ripens. 

90.  ColAptes  cafer.  Ret>-!iKAPTKD  Flicker. — Common  throughout 
the  region,  except  during  the  breeding  season,  when  most  if  not  all  Ihe 
representatives  of  the  species  retire  to  the  upper  oak  and  pine  forest  re- 
gions, rarely  being  seen  in  summer  lower  down  than  about  6000  feet.  In 
the  series  that  I  have  collected  are  a  number  of  individuals  having,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  peculiar  plumage  of  the  so-called  ' iybridus,.'  I 
found  the  birds  about  to  breed  in  the  pine  region  of  the  Santa  CatalJna 
Mountains  during  the  last  week  in  April,  1885. 
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91.  Colaptes  chiysoidea.  Gilded  Flicker. — A  rather  common  resi- 
dent nherever  (he  giant  cactus  occurs  throughout  the  region,  but  Je  much 
more  common  in  the  giant  cactus  of  the  southern  part  of  the  area  under 
consMeratton  than  to  the  northward..  They  are  common  atl  aboutTucson 
in  such  localities  as  1  have  indicated,  but  are  more  rare  in  the  San  Pedro 
Valley.  I  have  met  with  the  species  in  early  spring  and  fall  on  the  San 
Pedro  slope  of  the  Catalinas  as  high  up  as  3000  feet.  I  have  now  and  then 
seen  single  individuals  in  the  mesquite  timber,  far  away  from  any  giant 
cactus.  All  that  I  have  ever  met  with  breeding  have  been  in  giant  cactus. 
The  breeding  time  about  Tucson  is  from  April  10  until  (he  last  of  May. 
Unlike  the  other  Flickers  that  I  am  aquainted  with,  the  numlwr  of  eggs 
is  small,  varying  from  two  to  five,  which  latter  is  the  largest  number  1 
have  ever  found  in  a  nest.  I  have  in  a  former  paper  described  a  so-called 
hybrid  between  this  species  and  the  Red-shafted  Flicker  (C.  ca/cr).  The 
bird  was  taken  by  Mr.  Herbert  Brown,  near  Tucson.  (For  details  see 
'The  Arizona  Daily  Star,'  Tucson,  December  16,  1884.) 

92.  AnixostomuB  vociferus  arizona.  Stephen's  Whip-poor-will. — 
On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  April,  1885, 1  heard  a  Whip-poor-will,  which 
I  vas  unable  to  get.  The  note  »;a3  jomewhat  harsher  than  that  of  the 
true  Whip-poor-will  of  the  East,  but  the  same  in  cadence.  I  can  only  refer 
it  to  this  species.  This  was  at  a  point  near  my  house  in  the  Catalinn 
Mountains,  and  is  the  only  lime  I  have  met  with  the  bird. 

93.  PhalznoptiluB  nutlalli.  Poorwill.  —  An  abundant  migrant.  It 
breeds  in  the  mountain  regions  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  does  not  occur 
much' below  an  elevation  of  jocofeet.  They  arrive  from  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  February  in  (he  Catalinas,  and  are  in  full  song  at  the  time  of  arri- 
val. I  have  heard  them  singing  as  late  as  November  to,  which  is  the 
latest  record  I  have  of  their  stay  in  the  Catalinas.  (For  the  occurrence 
of  the  speciesatthehighcrattitudes,see  Auk,  VoMI.No.  4,  p.  256.)  These 
birds  are  frequently  to  be  heard  singing  in  the  daytime  and  my  records  of 
this  are  numerous.  "Catalinas,  4CX)o  feet,  15th  July,  1884.  Bright  sun- 
Kbine.  Wcaii  a  Phalitnapliliis  B«/(o//j'singing  continuously  from  12  m. 
till  \-i.2o  P.M."  I  have  similar  records  of  singing  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  and  usually  the  birds  t>egin  singing  before  it  is  dark. 

94.  Chordeiles  virginianus  henryi.  Western  NiCHTHAWK.~Me( 
with  a  few  times  in  the  early  spring  in  the  Catalinas  n(  an  altitude  exceed- 
ing 4000  feet.     Not  observed  at  other  times  of  tiie  year,  and  apparently 

95.  ChordeilcB  texcDSis.  Texan  Niciithawk. — An  abundant  migra- 
tory species,  below  an  altitude  of  4500  feet.  Breeds  commonly.  About 
Tucson  this  species  is  particularly  common  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  and  I  observed  it  at  Florence  and  Riverside  all  through  the 
summer  months  and  early  in  October.  I  have  also  notes  o(  (heir  occur- 
rence, though  by  no  means  so  commonly,  both  in  the  Catalina>nd  Pinal 
Mountains,  up  to  the  altitude  indicated  above.  In  the  Catalinas  I  found 
a  pair  breeding  May  20.  1883,  at  an  altitude  of  3500  feet. 

96.  Chxtura  vauxii.     Vai;x's  Swift.— The  only  time  that  I  have  met 
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with  this  speiees  was  tarly  in  October,  1S84,  on  the  San  Pedro  slope  of 
llii:  Ciitatina  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  3000  to  ^Mo  feeL  From  the  jd 
to  the  6th  of  the  month  they  were  rather  common,  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
being  noted  each  day.  The  birds  are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  very  like  the 
common  Chimney  Swiflin  general  habits  and  flight.  Mr.  Allen  has  very 
kindly  identified  the  species  for  me.  from  a  female  (No.  996)  Uken  Octo- 
ber z,  18S4,  in  the  locality  above  mentioned. 

97.  Micropus  melanoleucus.  Wiiite-throatbd  Swipt. — An  abundant 
migrant,  and  a  few  probably  occur  in  winter.  I  have  no  positive  record  of 
its  breeding  in  the  area  in  qiieKtion,  but  have  constant  records  of  seeing  the 
species  in  the  Calalinas,  from  the  middle  of  March  until  August.  The 
bird  is  probably  most  abundant  about  the  middle  of  May  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tucson,  at  which  time  I  have  seen  them  by  hundreds.  Here  at  this  sea- 
son  they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  habit  of  high  flight  so  noticeable  in 
Colorado  and  at  other  points  where  I  have  met  with  them,  but  are  to  be 
seen  skimming  low  over  ponds,  and  even  close  to  the  ground,  in  pursui 
of  insects,  and  quite  as  tame  and  unsuspicious  as  the  Chimney  Swift  of  the 
East.  That  a  few  are  winter  residents  there  can  be  little  doubt,  at  my 
records  mention  them  every  month  in  the  year,  save  February,  either  in 
the  Catalinas  or  near  Tucson.  On  January  s  of  the  present  year,  which  is 
about  midwinter  in  this  region.  I  saw  five  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cala- 
llna  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  about  3500  feet. 

93.  TrocbiluB  alexandri.  Black -chinned  Hummincbird. — A  com- 
mon summer  resident  in  the  Catalina  Mountains,  where  it  breeds  very 
commonly.  Arrives  early  in  March,  and  is  abundant  by  the  last  of  that 
month.  By  the  last  of  April  the  birds  are  mated  and  begin  breeding;  and 
I  have  found  nests  with  fresh  egge  late  in  July  and  early  in  August.  By 
the  loth  of  October  they  have  all  left  the  region  in  question. 

Though  I  have  found  many,  at  least  a  hundred,  Hummingbirds'  nests  in 
the  Catalinas  in  vicinity  of  my  house,  and  have  been  very  careful  to  iden- 
tify the  owners,  and  though  most  of  the  species  to  be  presently  mentioned 
are  quite  as  abundant  as  Tr-ocAiius  elexamiri,  and  though  two  at  least  (/. 
iaiiroslris  and  T.  costa)  are  prenent  all  the  time  that  T.  aUxandri  is 
found,  yet  ]  have  no  positive  record  of  any  other  Elummingbird  breeding 
in  this  immediate  locality. 

J  have  not  found  this  species  to  be  of  common  occurrence  above  7cxk> 
feet  altitude  in  the  Catalina  Mountains.  It  is  common  and  breeds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Lowell,  which  is  North  of  Tucson,  and  lies  at  about 
the  same  altitude,  but  Mr.  Brown  regards  it  as  rare  about  Tucson,  and 
has  no  record  of  its  breeding  there. 

99.  Trochilua  cost*.  Custa's  Humhinobird. — My  first  acquaintance 
with  this  species  was  made  at  Riverside  in  April  and  May.  iSUi.  The 
birds  were  not  very  common  there,  but  were  the  only  Hummingbirds  ob- 
served. On  May  5.  1882,  I  found  a  nest,  the  female  sitting,  and  the  very 
conspicuous  male  in  close  attendance,  often  perching  on  a  twig  but  a  few 
inches  away.  This  nest  was  built  in  a  cottonwood  tree,  almost  at  the  ex- 
tTcmity  of  one  of  the  branches,  and  about  thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground. 
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In  18S4  I  did  not  meet  with  the  birds  in  the  Calalinai  tilt  late  in  Jul;, 
and  then  only  sparingly.  But  in  16S51  in  the  same  1001111;,  the  birds 
were  very  common  by  April  j,  particularly  the  males,  in  the  most  gor- 
geous plumage.  The  absence  of  adult  Temales  for  the  next  she  weeks  was 
very  noticeable.  I  think  I  took  only  three,  though  the  males  were  com- 
mon all  the  time.  About  the  loth  of  May  young  birds  of  the  year  began 
to  be  abundant,  and  adult  birds  of  either  sex  were  difficult  to  find.  The 
young  birds  were  common  all  through  June;  I  could  often  count  twenty 
near  my  house,  but  after  June  i  I  was  unable  to  get  any  sdult  birds  of 
either  sex.  I  do  not  think  the  birds  bred  in  the  CaUlinas,  but  think  that 
probably  they  did  breed  in  numbers  on  the  San  Pedro  River. 

too.  Trocbllua  anna.  Anna's  Hummingbird. — The  only  time  that  1 
have  met  with  this  species  was  in  the  Catalina  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
5000  feet,  when  on  October  i,  18S3,  I  took  a  male  bird,  young  of  the  year 
(No.  410  of  my  collection).  Mr.  Brown  has  no  records  of  its  occurrence 
about  Tucson  at  any  season,  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  rare  spe- 
cieb  throughout  the  area  under  consideration. 

101.  Trochilus  platycercus.  Broad-tailbd  Hummingbird.  —  Rather 
common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  and  a  tew  remain  during  the  summer, 
doubtless  breeding  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  theCatalinas.  All  of  the 
birds  collected  by  me  in  the  region  about  my  house,  even  in  spring,  are 
either  females  or  males  that  have  not  assumed  full  plumage.  The  birds 
seem  to  be  most  common  in  the  CataUnas  from  August  30  to  September 
10,  and  a  few  remsin  till  October  1.  They  arrive  here  in  the  spring 
about  April  1.  The  species  doubtless  occurs,  at  least  during  the  migra- 
tions, throughout  the  entire  area,  though  my  only  notes  are  from  the  Cal- 
alinas. 

loj.  Trochilus  rufus.  Rufous  Humhinqbibd.  —  Not  common  in 
spring,  but  young  birds  of  the  year  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  by  August  I  are  common.  In  August  and  September  they  are 
very  abundant,  feeding  on  thistles  and  a  kind  of  scarlet  flower  very  similar 
to  the  salvia  or  scarlet  sage.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  at  such  places 
and  times  to  see  from  twenty  to  flfly  of  the  birds  at  once.  They  tesve 
early  in  October.  I  have  taken  very  few  adult  birds  of  this  species  at  any 
season,  and  only  one  male  in  full  plumage  in  a  large  eeries.  These  ob- 
servations are  based  on  data  accumulated  in  the  Catalina  Mountains ;  alti- 
tude 4000  to  6000  feeL  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  species  breeds, 
perhaps  commonly,  at  the  higher  altitudes  i»  these  mountains. 

103.  Trochilus  alleni.  Allen's  Hummingbird. — The  only  record 
that  I  am  aware  of,  of  this  species  from  the  territory  of  Arizona,  is  an 
adult  male  (No.  589)  taken  in  the  Catalina  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
4500  feet,  July  33,  1884,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  American  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History  at  Central  Park,  New  York  City. 

104.  Trochilus  calliope.  Cauliopr  Hummingbird. —This  species 
seems  to  be  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  area  under  consideration.  I 
have  only  two  records  of  its  capture,  both  in  the  Catalina  Mountains,  at 
an  altitude  of  5000  feet    These  arc  both  females,  apparently   adult  (No. 
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730.  $acl.,  I2tti  AugURt,  1S84;  No.  IT41,  $iid.,  14th  April.  1S85).  Mr. 
Brown  lin>  not  met  witli  this  species  nbout  Tucson  nor  at  other  points  vU- 
ited  bjr  him. 

loj.  lache  latirostria.  I)roai>-bii.lei)  Hummingbird. — During  the 
spring,  summer,  and  early  fall  of  1S84  this  was  a  rather  common  species 
in  the  Catalinn  Mountains,  Trom  an  altitude  of  3.;oo  to  5000  feet,  but  in 
the  corresponding  season  of  1885  the  birds  were  apparently  rare.  The 
birds  arrive  at  this  point  early  in  April,  the  5Ch  of  that  month  being  my 
carlieKt  record,  when  I  took  two  adult  males.  They  remain  throughout 
tlie  springanU  summer,  leaving  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  September. 
1  took  an  .idult  female  on  June  26,  1834,  that  contained  an  unlaid  egg  with 
shell  nearly  formi^d,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlic  birds  breed 
at  thiii  point.  Besides,  I  have  the  young  birds  in  lirst  plumage  from 
luly  iKt  until  Inte  in  August. 

[Young  birds  of  the  year,  of  both  sexes,  have  the  upper  plumage  edged 
with  fulvous,  particularly  on  the  head  and  lower  back.  The  young  males 
have  an  oblong  blue  patch  on  the  throat,  each  feather  of  which  is  edged 
with  dark  gray,  like  the  rest  of  the  lower  plumage,  with  sometimes  a  few 
metallic  green  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  In  one  specimen  (No. 
703,  August  9, 1884)  the  breast  is  about  half-covered  with  metallic  feathers. 
-J.  A.  A.] 


BIRD   NOTES  FROM   LONG   ISLAND,   N.   V. 

IIY    WILLIAM     DUTCHEK. 

I.  Megalestris  skua.  Skua. — Mr.  M.  F.  King,  one  of  llie 
crew  of  tlie  Life  Saving  Station  at  Amaganselt,  Siifiblk  Co.,  sent 
to  mc,  in  the  flcsli,  a  specimen  of  this  species.  He  informed  me 
that  he  found  the  bird  March  17,  1886,  in  a  large  piece  of  ice 
which  had  formed  on  the  meiidow  bjick  of  the  beach.  He  also 
stated  that  Jam  I  ury  9,  the  tides  were  exceedingly  high,  hy  reason 
of  a  very  severe  northeast  storm  and  gale  of  wind.  He  thought 
the  bird  probably  died  near  the  shore  and  was  driven  by  the 
very  violent  siirf  and  wind  to  where  it  was  fonnd.  The  high  tide 
was  followed  immediately  by  very  cold  weather,  which  encased 
this  bird  ill  its  icy  tomb,  tluis  prcKerviiig  it  until  fonnd,  and  per- 
mitting a  new  recoril  for  Long  Island  and  the  third  and  most 
southern  one  for  North  America.'     Mr.  King  staled  further  that 

•  Tlic  previous  records  m.iy  be  found  in  Hull.  NuU.  Orn.  Club,  111,   1B78,  p.   ittf; 
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no  ice  wa3  driven  on  the  beach  during  the  past  winter,  therefore 
the  bird  must  have  died  while  un  or  nciir  the  beach.  It  is  prob- 
able th;it  it  died  of  starvation,  as  it  was  very  much  emaciated. 
The  sex  could  not  he  determined,  as  the  viscera  had  commenced 
to  decompose. 

2.  Sterna  fuligtnosa.  Sooty  Tern. — To  my  friend  Mr. 
CharlesEarle,  of  New  York  City,  lam  indebted  for  the  privilege 
of  adding  still  another  bird  to  the  Long  Island  list.  The  month 
of  September,  187S,  was  spent  l>y  him  at  Lalce  Ronkonkoma, 
wliich  is  the  geograpliical  centre  of  the  island.  A  very  heavy 
storm  occurred  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  during  which  he 
shot  the  Tern  here  recorded.  He  informs  me  that  he  saw  thirty 
or  more  Terns  but  does  not  recollect  of  what  species.  He  has  no 
record  of  the  direction  or  duration  of  the  storm,  but  remembei-s 
that  the  Terns  "were  flying  diagonally  across  the  Lake  from  the 
southwest,  and  continued  their  flight  toward  the  Sound.  I  should 
certainly  conclude  from  all  the  conditions  of  the  slorm  that  the 
birds  were  carried  from  their  normal  habitat  by  its  force.  In  my 
two  years'  wanderings  about  Ronkonkoma  I  never  observed  any 
Terns  before  on  tlie  lake,  although  a  local  gunner  told  me  he 
had  sometimes  observed  them,  but  I  should  say  they  were  strag- 
glers from  the  coast."  As  there  was  no  published  description  of 
the  phase  of  plumage  presented  by  this  specimen  I  submitted  it  to 
Mr.  Robert  Ridgwny,  wlio  writes,  under  date  of  Washington, 
Jimuiry  19,  1SS6,  as  follows:  "I  have  carefully  examined  the 
Tern,  which  is  undoubtedly  S. fuligtnosa,  and  is  a  young  bird 
apparently  in  its  second  year.  It  is  in  moult,  and  a  very  singu. 
I.ir  thing  is  that  the  new  feathers  appearing  on  the  breast  and 
other  lower  parts  are  darker  than  the  old  plumage.  From  this 
I  infer  that  another  moult  would  lie  necessary — probably  <luring 
the  following  spring,  but  possibly  not  until  the  next  autumn — 
before  the  white  plumage  of  the  adult  would  be  assumed.  It  is 
possible  the  feathers  themselves  might  eventuallv  fade  to  white, 
but  I  regard  this  as  hardly  probable.  I  send  a  description,  as 
requested." 

•' Sterna fuliiriao'a.  A  young  bird  in  transition  plumage  (apparcntfy  in 
Kfcond  year)  from  L^ke  Ronkonkoma.  Long  Inlnnd  (Sept.  rj,  1878. 
Charles  Earle,  collector),  differs  from  the  voung  in  firft  plumage  as  de- 
scribed in  'Water  Birds  of  North  America' (Vol.  II.  pp.  311,  313)  as  follows; 
The  rather  light  sootv  brown  plumage  of  the  lower  parts  is  much  mixed 
or  clouJed  with  a  darker  and  le'^s  brownish  sooty  tint,  these  dark  feathers 
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(belonging  to  tEie  new  dress,  just  being  aBsumed)  having  the  whole  of 
tlieir  underlain);  portion  grnj'isli  while,  this  color  showing  through 
wherever  tlie  pliiinnge  is  disarranged.  The  upper  and  lateral  portions  of 
the  head  are  clouded  with  blackish  (new  feathers).  The  wing-covcrts  and 
tertials  are  cntirelv  destitute  of  the  white  lertninal  bars  of  the  first  plu- 
mage, the  general  surface  a(  the  wing  being  dark  booty  brown,  mixed  with 
new  feathen;  of  a  decidedly  darker  color,  these  prevailing  over  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  lesser  covert  region,  where  contrasting  verj  boldly 
with  the  broad  and  very  distinct  white  border  to  the  fore  arm  and  bend 
of  the  wing.  The  old  feathers  of  the  back  and  scapularsare  sooty  brown, 
without  white  tips  (the  latter  being  worn  off?) ;  the  new  feathers,  which 
largely  prevail,  are  dark  brownish  elate,  with  a  chalky  cant  in  certain  lights, 
bordered  terminally  with  ashy  white — these  lunulale  markings  beingvery 
different  from  the  much  broader,  much  more  distinct,  and  directly  trans- 
verse white  lips  of  the  first  plumage.  The  lateral  reclrices  are  much  more 
elongated  and  attenuated  than  in  the  first  plumage,  but  less  so  than  in  the 
adult;  in  color  they  are  much  like  thone  of  the  latter,  being  white  for  Ihe 
basal  half  or  more,  passing  gradually  into  grayish  dusky  toward  the  end, 
the  tip  again  grayish,  especially  on  the  outer  web.  Lining  of  the  wing 
grayish  white,  becoming  nearly  pure  white  on  the  longer  axillars,  clouded 
faintly  with  light  sooty  gray  toward  the  anterior  and  outer  border  of  the 
wing.  Anal  n'gion  abruptly  grayish  white;  crissum  and  lower  tail  coverts 
grayish  white  or  pale  gray,  the  feathers  with  darker  tips.  Wing, 11.20; 
tall,  outer  rectrices,  5.40,  middle  rectricea,  3.50;  culmcn,  1.60;  gonys.  .80; 
tarsus,  .95;  middle  toe,  .80." 

3.  Histrionicus  histrionicus.  Hakleoj/in  Dvck.  —  Mr, 
Kooess  iiifiirms  nvi  that  (luring  tiie  lime  lie  lia*  been  engaged  as 
a  taxideriDist  ut  Riverlieiid,  he  has  inoiiiited  tViitr  specimens  of 
this  species.  I  have  secured  the  fullovviitg  particulars  regarding 
the  eiiplure  of  three  of  tlieni. 

Mr.  W,  W.  Reeves.  ofGreenport,  Suffolk  Co.,  writes;  "I  shot 
the  ILirleqiiiii  Uiickin  Jamiary,  1S65,  oti  Gull  Island,  while  t 
was  kee])er  of  the  liglit.  There  were  four  of  them  Ilvingaround 
the  Island  sr.meCinie  liefore  1  liad  n  chance  to  kill  one.  The  bird 
I  seemed  was  a  mule.  I  crippled  a  female  at  the  same  time  but 
did  not  secure  her,  as  the  tide  was  rimuiiig  so  swiftly.  Thev 
were  the  first  of  ihe  kind  I  ever  saw,  n. 
since.  They  are  a  diving  Dnck,  and  1 
rocks.  I  watched  them  |ilay  several  time 
thev  chased  each  other  about  as  boys  ilii 

'■I  ii-.ive  i;ii  lined  over  forty  years,  andas  far  s^mth  as  Savannah, 
Ga..  and  never  s:)w  this  Duck  anywhere  eiccepl  un  the  island,  .so 
I  think  it  a  rare  bird." 

Mr.  Josiah  Robbins.  of  Bnysliore.  SulTolk  Co.,  writes:  '-The 
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Harieqiim  Duck  wliich  I  have  is  ti  male  and  was  nktnc  when 
shot.  It  was  killed  in  the  latter  part  of  Janiiaiy,  1S83,  in  the 
South  Bay.  opposite  Fire  Island  Inlet.  The  bay  was  frozen  over 
at  the  lime,  except  a  few  atr-holes.  It  was  killed  by  Capt. 
Samuel  Hidse,  who  is  about  lifty-fivc  years  of  age,  and  has 
always  followed  the  bay.  He  says  it  is  the  only  one  that  was 
ever  seen  here,  to  his  knowledge." 

Mr.  George  E,  Post,  of  Greenport,  writes;  "My  Harlequin 
Duck  I  think  is  by  no  means  common.  Tliey  are  here  only  in 
very  cold  winters,  and  even  then  only  «  few.  The  one  1  have 
was  shot  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  near  tlie  village  of 
Southold.     I  think  it  is  a  male." 

Giraud  says  of  this  species :  "  On  the  shores  of  Long  Island  I 
have  known  the  young  only  to  occur,  although  some  of  our  most 
experienced  bay-nien  aay  that  a  number  of  years  since  the  oc- 
currence of  the  adult  was  not  unusual."  • 

It  is  probable,  owing  to  the  marked  appearance' of  this  bird. 
that  almost  all  that  are  shot  in  this  locality,  where  It  is  so  rare, 
are  preserved,  and  we  therefore  in  the  above  records  have 
approximately  its  numbers  in  the  waters  that  surround  the 
island. 

4.  Ardea  candidissima.  Snowy  Heron. — Although  these 
birds  are  not  uncommon  on  Long  Island  in  the  summer  months, 
I  do  not  recall  any  published  notes  of  their  breeding.  Mr.  L.  S. 
Foster  and  the  writer  visited  a  very  eMensive  pine  and  cedar 
swamp  on  Great  South  Heach,  oft"  Sayville,  Suffolk  Co.,  May 
30,  18S5,  and  while  there  saw  three  individuals  of  this  species. 
One  was  alone,  but  the  others  were  mated  and  undoubtedly  were 
preparing  to  breed.  They  were  watched  for  some  lime  and  were 
always  flying  to  or  from  a  pine  tree  in  the  swamp.  All  their 
actions  indicated  that  they  were  nest  building.  The  one  first 
seen  was  carrying  a  long  stick  in  its  bill. 

5.  Crex  crex.  Corn  Crake. — in  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Lucau 
&  Buck,  of  Sag  Harbor,  I  found  a  mounted  specimen  of  this 
species,  which  I  purchased.  They  bought  it  about  August  15, 
1SS5,  while  in  the  flesh,  from  a  farmer  residing  near  Amagan- 
sett,  SuHblk  Co.  It  was,  when  shot,  on  an  upland  or  dry 
meadow,  in  company  with  some  Meadow  Larks  (Sturnrlla 
magna).     The  sex  was  not  ascertained. 
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6.  Crymophilus  fulicarius.  Red  Piialauope. — Nfr.  G.  E. 
Payne,  of  \e\v  York  City,  while  biiy-bird  sliooling  at  Shinnc- 
Click  B:iy,  Septemlier  26,  18S5,  procured  a  female  of  this  species 
infill!  winter  plumage.  He  presented  tlie  specimen  to  me,  in 
the  flesh,  and  gave  me  the  following  note  of  the  capture.  "Mj- 
gnnnei",  Charles  Lane,  first  observed  ihe  bird,  and  concluded  it  lo 
be  a  stianffer.  It  was  quietly  feeiling,  and  although  we  were  quite 
close,  it  di<l  not  appear  to  notice  ns.  It  was  alone.  Il  was 
pronomiced  a  Phalaropo,  lint  none  of  the  members  of  the  Lane 
family,  who  are  all   gunners,  remember  having  seen  one  like  it 

6.  Phalaropus  lobatus.  Northern  Piialauope. — The  only 
note  of  this  species  made  by  the  writer  since  his  record*  of  the 
unusual  flight  whicli  took  place  in  May,  1883,  is  of  one  which 
struck  Fire  Island  Light  during  the  night  of  May  19,  1SS4. 
Wind  south  south-west,  fresh.     Weather  cloudy. 

7.  Phalanopus  tricolor.  Wilson's  Phalarope — Mr,  G. 
W.  Howell,  of  Atlanticviile,  Suflblk  Co.,  shot  an  individual  of 
this  species  about  August  15.  1SS5.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  while  being  mounted  at  the  tiixidcrmist's. 

8.  Macrorhamphus  scolopaceus.  Long-billed  Dow- 
iTCiiER. — I  think  that  on  Long  Island  this  wader  may  be  called  a 
regular,  but  not  common,  late  fall  migrant.  September  36,  1SS4. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Cliapman  informed  me  that  he  procured  three  while 
at  Shinnecock  Bay.  Capt.  Lane,  of  the  same  place,  wrote  me 
that  his  sons  shot  three  October  6,  1S85.  and  on  the  next  day  two 
more.  Mr.  E.  A.  Jacksim  wrote  me  that  he  saw.  at  Atlanticviile. 
a  Dowitcher  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  another  on  the  9th. 
Tlicy  were  undoubtedly  scohfiacciis,  as  the  common  foiin  is  never 
fciund  in  this  locality  so  late  in  the  season.  Octolwr  9,  1885,  Mr. 
W.'F.  Hendrickson  shot  one  at  Long  Island  City. 

I).  Limosa  fedoa.  Mahblkd  Godwit. —  The 'Brown  Mar- 
lin'  of  the  Long  Island  giumeis  is  at  the  best  a  rare  bird,  and  is 
looked  on  as  a  prize  at  any  time.  My  experience  in  bay-bird 
shooting  on  the  South  Shore,  dating  back  as  it  dcies  fiir  twelve 
years,  is  a  blank  regarding  this  species.  Not  only  have  I  never 
sh[it  i)ne.  but  I  have  never  been  .so  fortunate  as  to  hear  one  utter 
its  call  note.  Giraud  says.  "Arrives  on  the  shores  of  Long 
island  in  llie  month  of  Mav  :  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  abundant 
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species — still,  we  observe  it  visits  us  regularly  every  spring  and 
autumn.""  August  12,  1881,  one  was  sent  to  mc  from  Slunne' 
cock  Bay,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Perkins,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  an  enthu. 
siastic  sportsman,  who  spends  many  weeks  every  summer  on  the 
beaches  and  bars  of  that  Indian-named  bay.  In  1S83,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge,  another  sportsman  hahitui  of  Shinnecock  Bay,  informed 
me  that  three  Marbled  Godwits  had  been  shot  between  Septem- 
ber I  and  8  by  the  sportsmen  and  their  gunners  who  were  shoot- 
ing on  the  bay. 

During  1884  1  did  not  record  any.  During  the  spring  of  1885, 
none  were  seen  nt  Shinnecock  Bay,  my  informant  being  George 
A.  Lane,  who,  with  his  brothers,  is  shooting  every  day  during  the 
season.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same  year  produced 
four,  and  possibly  five,  records  as  follows :  August  25,  one  was 
shot  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  a  sportsman  who  was  located 
at  Allanlicvilte,  a  hamlet  near  the  western  end  of  Shinnecock 
Hay,  August  31,  two  were  seen  at  the  same  place  by  L.  E. 
Howell,  a  resident  gunner.  The  same  day  one  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Perkins,  some  two  miles  further  cast.  It  was  in  all  prob- 
ability one  of  the  pair  seen  by  Mr.  Howell.  September  15,  Mr. 
Perkins  reports  one  seen  and  secured. 

1 1 .  Limosa  hsemastica.  Hudsonian  Godwit. —  The 
'Ring-tailed  Marlin'  of  the  gunners  is  much  more  often  seen 
than  its  congener,  contrary  to  the  record  left  by  Giraud,  who 
states,  "This  bird  with  us  is  not  as  plentiful  as  the  former.  A 
few  are  shot  every  season  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  ."t 
September  12,  1882,  I  recorded  five  at  Shinnecock  Bay,  and  on 
October  5,  four  from  near  Babylon,  Suffolk  Co.  During  1883, 
September  i  to  8,  Mr.  Talmndge  sent  me  records  of  six  seen  at 
Shinnecock  Bay.  During  1884  Mr.  Perkins  sent  me  the  record 
of  one  shot  August  8  at  the  same  place.  On  the  15th  of  the 
same  month  I  received  the  record  of  one  shot  at  South  Oyster 
Bay,  Qjieens  Co.,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  Mr.  N.  T. 
Lawrence  furnished  me  with  the  record  of  two  which  were  seen 
lit  Rockaway,  Queens  Co.,  one  of  which  was  secured.  Mr 
Ta  1  mad  ge  shot  two  at  Shinnecock  Bay;  the  first  September  19, 
tlie  second  on  the  24th.  During  the  spring  of  1885,  George  A. 
Lane  notes  their  entire  absence  in  his  locality.     The  first  record 

■  Birds  of  I,ong  Island,  p.  a6o. 
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of  tile  fall  migration  was  by  Lane,  who  saw  two  August  26. 
Mr.  Perkins  shot  two  between  September  7  and  iz.  Subse- 
quently five  more  were  shot  on  various  points  and  bars  on  Shin- 
necock  Bay.  the  latest  record  beiiig  one  secured  October  9,  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Jackson,  a  gunner  resident  at  Atlanticville. 

12.  Vanellus  vanellus.  Lapwing. — Early  in  E>ecember, 
1SS4,  I  heard  a  rumor  that  a  strange  bird  had  been  shot  on  Long 
Island.  After  some  extended  inquiry  I  traced  it  to  the  possession 
of  Mr.  C.  II.  Lott.  In  reply  to  a  communication  on  the  subject, 
I  received  the  following :  "Merrick,  L.  I.,  December  18,  1SS4. 
The  birds  to  which  you  refer  (European  Lapwings)  were  seen 
here  in  the  month  of  December,  a  day  or  two  after  Christmas  of 
last  year,  1SS3.  It  was  just  after  the  severe  northeast  snow  storm 
that  wc  had  at  that  time.  One  was  shot  and  preserved  by  my  son, 
C.  H.  Lott,  Jr.  The  mate  remained  about  the  place  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  and  then  disappeared.  In  the  meantime  it  had 
been  shot  at  several  times,  but  was  not  captured,  so  far  as  I  know. 
It  secmeii  to  get  very  wild  after  its  mate  was  shot."  Having  as- 
certained from  Mr.  Lott  the  name  of  the  taxidermist  who  mount- 
ed the  bird,  I  wrote  asking  its  condition  when  it  was  brought  to 
her.  Her  husband  replied  as  follows  :  '-The  bird  you  have  refer- 
ence to  was  not  a  bird  that  had  been  caged.  It  was  a  wild  bird." 
January  i,  1886,  I  visited  Mr.  Loll  at  his  residence  and  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  bird.  I  could  find  no  evidence  that  it 
ever  was  other  than  a  wild  bird.  Its  plumage  and  legs  were  clean 
and  in  no  degiee  cage-worn  or  stained.  I  also  visited  the  taxi- 
dermist, who  was  positive  that  it  had  never  been  caged.  From 
all  the  circumstances  in  the  case  I  can  but  conclude  that  the  record 
is  a  good  one,  and  I  therefore  have  decided  to  make  it  public,  and 
claim  it  not  only  as  the  first  record  for  this  species  on  Long 
Island,  but  also  on  the  continent  of  North  America  below  the 
60th  parallel  of  latitude. 

15.  .Sgialitis  wilsonia.  Wilson's  Plover. — Since  the 
record  I  made  in  1879"  I  have  been  able  to  secure  only  one  speci- 
men of  this  Plover  on  Long  Island.  May  16,  18S4,  Mr,  G.  A. 
Lane  shot  one  at  Shiimecock  Bay,  which  he  sent  to  me.  It  was 
a  female  and  some  of  the  ova  weie  materially  increased  in  size. 
It  was  in  compiuiy  with  some  Turnstones  when  shot.  Nelson 
Verity,  of  South   Oyster  Bay.  Qiieens  Co.,  a  professional  gun. 

■  Bull,  Nim.  Orn,  Cub,  Vol,  IV.  p.  142. 
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ner,  recognized  a  description  of  lliis  species  and  snid  that  he  had 
shot  them  at  long  intervals. 

14.  Haematopus  palliatus.  American  Oyster-catcher. 
— As  long  ago  its  Giraud's  time  this  bird  wiis* considered  rare,  as 
he  says  of  it,  "With  us  the  Oyster-catcher  is  a  rather  scarce  bird 
....  Its  occurrence  with  us  is  so  seldom  that  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  o.fobserving  its  habits  as  closely  as  I  should  wish."* 
It  is  probably  now  even  more  rare  than  it  was  then.  In  the  early 
part  of  June,  18S2,  I  saw  a  pair  of  these  birds  in  the  shop  of  a 
taxidermist  on  William  St.,  N.  Y.  He  claimed  that  they  had 
been  shot  at  or  near  Greenport,  SufTollc  Co.,  a  few  days  previous, 
although  the  name  of  the  shooter  could  not  be  given.  The  record 
although  somewhat  obscure,  is  probably  correct.  During  an 
outing  on  Long  Island  in  April,  1886,  I  found  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Squires  of  Ponquogiie,  SufTolk  Co.,  a  specimen  of  this 
species.  It  was  shot  on  a  salt  meadow,  near  the  beach,  about 
March  9.  1880. 

15.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkey  Vulture. — Mr.  Knoess, 
of  Riverliead,  informed  me  that  he  mounted  a  specimen  of  this 
Vulture,  August  15,  1S77,  for  Mr.  James  A.  Johnston,  of  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  Benj.  B.  Johnston,  in  whose  possession  the  bird  now 
is,  informs  me  that  his  brother  shot  the  bird  "one  mile  from  the 
village  of  Greenport,  Suffolk  Co.,  on  the  north  road."t 

16.  Strix  pratincola.  American  Barn  Owl.  —  Mr. 
Giraudt  does  not  include  this  Owl  in  his  list  of  Long  Island 
birds,  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Lawrence§  simply  says,  "Barn  Owl,  rare." 
An  instance  of  the  breeding  of  this  Owl  on  Long  Island  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr.  Langdon  Gibson,  of 
Flushing,  Queens  Co.,  as  follows:  "May  30,  1883,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Gibson  caught  four  young  Barn  Owls  in  the  steeple  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Flushing.  On  his  reaching  the  staging 
where  the  young  birds  were,  one  of  the  parent  birds,  the  only 
one  present,  flew  out  of  the  broken  window  and  escaped.  The 
young  birds  crowded  up   into  one  corner  and  made  a  peculiar 

■  Birds  of  Long  Island,  pp.  323,  233. 

t  A  later  Long  Island  record  may  be  found  in  Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  19,  1BP6, 
p.  64. 

X  Birds  of  Long  Island,  1844. 

}  CalaloEoe  of  Birds  observed  on  New  York.  l.ong.  and  Slalen  Islands,  and  (he  ad- 
jatenl  parts  of  \™  Jersey,     Ann.  N.  V.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  VIU.  p.  aSi,  April.  1B66. 
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hissing  sound.  Tlie  floor  on  which  thev  were  was  in  a  filthy 
condition,  covered  with  pellets,  and  dead  rats  and  mice  in  all 
sliiges  of  decomposition.  There  was  also  one  yomig  muskrat 
and  some  moles.  The  young  Owls  appeared  to  be  of  diflerent 
ages,  no  two  being  of  the  same  size.  They  were  afterwards 
confined  in  a  cage  neur  my  house,  which  was  about  a  mile  from 
the  church.  They  kept  up  such  a  screaming  thai  the  old  bird 
found  and  afterwards  visited  them  every  night  at  dusk.  They 
were  kept  caged  until  early  winter  when  they  died,  apparently 
without  cause." 

17,  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-whet  Owl. — Giraiid  aays  of 
this  Owl,  "With  IIS  it  is  quite  rare,""  My  notes  as  given  below 
would  indicate,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  common,  at  least  in  the 
winter  months.  December  6,  18S4,  Capt,  Hubbard,  of  the  Fire 
Island  Life  Paving  Station,  shot  one  on  the  beach,  which  he  sent 
to  mc.  One  was  sent  to  me  from  Merrick,  December  31,  1884, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Ucndricksun,  of  Long  Island  City,  one  of  my  most 
earnest  and  reliable  observers,  writes  me  regarding  this  species 
as  follows:  "November  15,  1SS4,  saw  one  with  a  gunner  who 
had  killed  it  near  Train's  Meadows,  Qiieens  Co.  December 
27,  my  brother  found  one,  a  female,  at  Ravenswood.  Qiieens  Co., 
which  had  been  frozen.  November  4,  a  friend  shot  one  at 
Cveedmore,  Qjieens  Co.,  and  I  saw  one  in  his  shop  which  he 
was  mounting  for  a  customer.  It  was  also  killed  on  the  island. 
March  30,  18S5,  I  found  the  feathers  of  one  scattered  about  as 
though  it  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  a  cat  or  Hawk."  Mr. 
Franklin,  of  Port  Washington,  Queens  Co.,  informed  me  that  on 
February  aS,  1885,  a  small  Owl  had  flown  or  fallen  down  the 
chimney  flue  into  his  library.  He  caught  it  alive  and  afterward 
liberated  it.  From  his  description  of  the  bird  it  was  undoubtedly 
this  species. 

18.  Calcarius  lapponicus.  Lapland  Longspitr. — This 
boreal  species,  usually  so  rare,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  ro\ing 
mood  during  the  winter  of  1884-S5.  At  Far  Rockaway  Beach, 
Qiieens  Co.,  February  7,  18S5,  while  on  a  collecting  trip  with 
Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  one  was  secured  by  him  as  it  was  flushed  from 
the  short  beach  grass  where  we  were  looking  for  Ipswich  Spar- 
rows. February  26,  1SS5,  several  flocks  of  from  six  to  ten  indi- 
viduals were  found  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Hendrickson  on  some  filled-in 
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roads,  running  through  what  was  formerly  a  swamp,  in  the  upper 
part  of  Long  Island  City,  Queens  Co.  They  were  in  company 
with  a  few  Snowflakes  and  Horned  Larks.  Two  days  later  he 
saw  a  few  scattered  Longspurs  and  one  mixed  flock  of  Longspurs, 
Horned  Larks,  and  a  few  Snowflakes.  This  flock,  he  sdys,  con- 
tained about  twenty  or  twenty-five  Longspurs.  They  were  very 
wild  and  difficult  of  approach.  Four  were  secured  and  preserved. 
All  were  males  and  were  in  good  condition.  This  Arctic  wave 
must  have  been  receding,  as  no  more  were  seen,  although  Mr 
Hendrickson  carefully  looked  for  them  in  the  same  and  other  lo- 
calities many  times  subsequently.  As  from  a  receding  wave  one 
often  sees  a  fleck  of  foam  left  lightly  resting  on  the  beach,  so  must 
this  bird-wave  have  left  one  of  its  number  on  the  Hempstead 
Plains  (Queens  Co.),  where  it  was  found  and  shot  by  Mr.  A.  H.  - 
Hawley,  April  18,  1885. 

19.  Ammodremus  priticeps.  Ipswich  Sparrow. — On 
Long  Island  I  think  this  species  is  .a  regular  winter  resident  on 
the  barren  sand  beaches  of  the  South  Shore.  It  can  undoubtedly 
he  found  from  the  middle  of  Octol>er  till  the  first  of  April.  Al< 
though  this  bird  is  a  winter  resident.in  numbers,  yet  some  must 
migrate  further  south,  as  Mr.  J,  Dwight,  Jr.^  found  them  at 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Delaware,  November  32,  1884  (Auk,  Vol.  II, 
p.  105).  It  may  be  that  the  izo  miles  of  coast  line  of  Long 
Island  is  their  southern  winter  range,  below  which,  however,  a 
few  may  straggle.  In  addition  to  the  Long  Island  records  already 
published  1  will  add  the  fbllowing»  which  will  extend  the  time  of 
their  residence  on  the  island  materially.  Charles  Carter,  of 
Shinnecock  Bay,  wrote  me  October  zo,  18S4,  that  he  had  seen 
but  one  frinceps  this  fall ;  that  on  October  1 2.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Mr.  Carter's  identification  of  the  bird,  as  he  is  very 
familiar  with  the  species,  having  shot  and  sent  to  me  a  large 
number  of  them  from  time  to  time.  He  is  a  keen  and  reliable 
observer,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  notes  and 
rare  birds.  Very  early  in  November  he  commenced  to  send  me 
specimens  of  this  species  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals  all 
winter.  February  7,  1885,  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  and  myself  secured 
eleven  during  a  walk  of  two  miles  on  the  beach  nt  Rockaway, 
and  saw  at  least  three  individuals  which  we  did  not  get.  On  the 
same  ground,  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  L.  S.  Fosterand  my- 
self shot  thirteen  and  saw  probably  as  many  more.     Of  these  the 
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<jenit;il  organs  of  some  of  tlic  males  were  quite  sensibly  increased 
ill  size,  anil  of  some  received  March  19  they  were  quite  marked- 
ly so.  Some  of  these  last  specimens  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
moult.  April  1,  I  received  from  Mr,  Carter  two  specimens,  the 
stomachs  of  which  were  filled  with  small  black  insects.  This 
was  the  first  instance  where  I  had  fonnd  anything  but  vegetable 
matter  used  for  food.  All  of  the  stomachs  cxaniincd  before  con- 
tuined,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  seeds.  Mr.  N.  T.  Lawrence 
kindly  permits  me  to  record  one  shot  at  Far  Rockaway  Beach, 
April  3,  1885.  He  thinks  he  saw  another  the  same  day.  Here- 
after this  species  will  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  commonplace, 
and  not  worthy  of  special  record  on  Long  Island. 

20.  Spizella  pusilla.     Field  Sparrow. — Mr.  S.  B.  Strong, 
■    of   Setpiiket,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  brouglit  me  a  fine  specimen, 

wJiich  he  had  shot  on  liis  farm  January  31,1885.  It  is  worthy  of 
record,  as  its  stay  must  have  been  voluntary,  there  being  no 
evidence  on  the  biid  itself  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
hurt  or  disabled  in  any  manner. 

21.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  Tanager. — While  at  Sag 
Harbor  recently  I  found  among  some  mounted  biids  in  the  shop 
of  Lucas  &  Buck,  an  adult  specimen  of  this  species  which  was 
shot  some  time  in  May.  1885,  near  the  village  of  Bridghampton. 
Mr.  Ivan  C.  Byram,  of  Sag  Harbor,  wrote  me  that  on  April  7, 
1SS6,  a  friend  sliot  a  strange  bird.  It  was  unfortunately  eaten  by 
a  cat,  which  did  not  know  its  value  as  a  specimen.  From  the 
description  given  of  the  bird  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
correctly  identified  by  Mr.  Byram  as  a  Summer  Tanager.  Mr. 
Albert  Lott,  of  Merrick,  Qiieens  Co.,  sent  one  to  me  for 
identificatinn.  He  wrote  that  if  was  shot  by  a  neighbor,  May  14, 
r8S6.  At  the  time  it  was  killed  it  was  near  his  hives  catching 
tlie  bees.  It  did  not  eat  any  portion  of  them  except  the  head. 
It  had  been  about  tlic  place  for  three  or  four  days. 

Z2.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus.  Carolina  Wren. — 
Giraud  says  of  this  bird :  "Occasionally  during  the  summer 
months,  tliis  large  and  musical  Wren  is  seen  on  Long  Island."* 
The  later  pulilisiied  records  for  the  country  lying  east  and  north 
of  Long  Island  are  for  tlic  summer  months,  with  the  notable 
exceptions  of  the  record  made  by  Mr.  \\.  A.  Purdief,  of  Boston, 

•  Birds  "f  [j>ng  Island,  p,  75. 
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Mass.,  of  one  taken  at  Savbrook,  Conn.,  November  25,  187S, 
and  by  Mr.  John  H.  Sage,"  of  one  taken  at  Povtland,  Conn., 
March  2,  1SS3.  The  November  specimen  was  undoubtedly  a 
bird  that  had  spent  the  summer  in  the  locality  where  it  was 
secured,  and  the  March  specimen  may  possibly  have  braved  the 
rigors  of  a  New  England  winter.  It  undoubtedly  did,  as  I  am 
now  able  to  present  a  record  of  one  taken  in  January,  thus 
confirming  that  supposition,  and  showing  that  although  they,  as 
a  family,  prefer  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  Southern  States, 
yet  an  individual  of  unusual  hardiness  is  sometimes  seen.  Mr. 
John  D.  Hicks,  of  Old  Westbnry,  L.  I.,  was  attracted,  January 
30,  1885,  by  a  loud  call-note,  which  resembled,  "as  near  as  I 
can  produce  it,  kach,'"  and  proceeded  from  a  tangled  and 
swampy  thicket  near  his  lumber  yard  at  Roslyn,  L.  I,  Proceeding 
to  the  place  whence  the  sound  issued,  he  saw  the  bird  on  a  low 
willow  tree,  giving  utterance  to  its  peculiar  note  and  acompany- 
ing  each  one  with  a  Wren-like  motion.  It  gave  no  song  whatever, 
was  sprightly,  and  in  good  condition,  and  was  busily  occupied 
in  looking  for  food.  Not  having  a  gun  with  him  at  the  time  he 
was  unable  to  secure  it,  but  on  the  following  day  (January  31) 
he  found  it  in  a  swamp  not  more  than  five  hundred  feet  from 
where  it  was  seen  the  day  before.  On  both  occasions  it  was  in 
company  with  a  mixed  flock  of  Tree  and  White -throated 
Sparrows.  The  swamp  in  which  it  was  found  is  full  of  springs 
that  very  rarely  freeze. 

23.  Turdus  alicifc  bicknelli.  Bicknell's  Thrush. — With 
a  number  of  birds  which  were  sent  to  me,  that  had  been  killed  by 
striking  the  Great  West  Bay  Light  (Sbinnecock  Bay),  Long 
Island,  on  the  night  of  October  1, 1881,  were  four  Thrushes,  which 
1  labelled  alicim:  Qiiite  recently  I  submitted  them  to  Mr.  Bick- 
nell,  who  pronounced  two  of  them  to  be  undoubted  examples  of 
the  new  variety  bicknelli.  I  have  therefore  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
ding another  bird  to  the  known  avi-fauna  of  Long  Island. 

J4.  Turdus  aonalaschlcEe  pallasii.  Hermit  Thrush. — A 
case  of  the  probable  breeding  of  this  Thrush  on  Long  Island  has 
come  to  my  notice  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Earle,  of 
New  York  City.  On  the  23d  of  September,  187S,  near  Lake 
Ronkonkoma,  he  secured  a  Thrush  of  this  species  in  the  nest- 

•  Bull.  Null.  Om.  Guh,  Vol.  Viri.  p.  lao. 
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iiig  plumage,  nnd  oti  the  next  or  the  following  day  another  in  the 
same  plumage.  Both  specimens  show  conclusively  that  they  are 
v«ry  young  birds,  each  being  in  the  imdeveloped  feather-stage 
peculiar  to  altricial  birds  just  leaving  the  ne§t,  .  As  both  speci- 
mens were  taken  in  the  same  neighborhood,  it  is  presumable  that 
.  they  were  nest  companions,  although  one  is  some  days  more  de- 
veloped than  the  other.  I  have  shown  them  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
tyho  infofms  me  that  he  knows  qf  .no  instance  of  such  immature 
birds  migrating. 


THE    AFFINITIES    OF  CH^TURA. 

BY   FREDERIC    A.     LUCAS. 

For  a  long  time  the  Swifts  have  been  debarred  from  the  society 
of  passerine  birds  and  made  to  associate  with  those  contained  in 
that '  avian  waste  basket,  termed  the  order  Picariie.  Of  late, 
however,  several  ornithologists,  notably  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Dr. 
Parker,  have  advanced  a  plea  for  their  reinstatement  in  the  order 
Passeres,  Latest  of  these  is  Dr.  Shnfeldt  who  reaches  the  con- 
clusion *  that  'Hhe  Swifts  are  essentially  modified  Swallows,  and, 
as  the  family  Cypselidie,  they  belong,  in  the  "order  Passeres,  next 
to  that  group." 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  care  of  Dr.  Shufeldt's  work  I  must 
confess  myself  as  unconvinced  by  the  evidence  he  brings  forward 
and  will  briefly  review  the  case  of  Chaiura  as  a  plea  for  the 
continued  separation  of  Swifts  and  Swallows  and  the  retention  of 
the  first  named  family  near  the  Hummingbirds.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  risk  I  run  in  opposing  my  own  sligbt  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  to  the  results  of  Dr.  Shufeldt's  more  extended  studies, 
and  it  is  with  still  greater  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  disagree 
with  so  distinguished  a  morphologisf  as  Dr.  Parker.  Nevertheless, 
until  stiil  more  evidence  to  the  Contrary  is  adduced,  I  will  hold 
fast  to  Huxley's  union  of  Hummingbirds  and  SwIAs.  As  for 
tht  Caprimulgidie,  there  are  few,  I  think,  who  will  object  to  their 
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being  placed  in  an  order  by  themselves.  They  are  a  most 
attractive  group  of  birds  for  study,  and  all  that  I  have  examined 
or  seen  (igilred  offer  good  cranial  generic  characters,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  most  birds.  In  the  ensuing  compari- 
sons Trochilus  may  be  construed  as  T.  colubris,  while  Chelidon 
stands  for  C.  erythrogasier,  this  bird  having  been  chosen 
simply  because  its  name  ts  a  little  less  formidable  than  that  of 
most  Swallows,  and  not  from  any  peculiarly  of  its  skeleton. 
Before  taking  up  the  more  salient  structural  characters,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  that,  viewed  in  profile,  the  skull  of  Chteiura  is 
very  suggestive  of  Chordeiles,  while  that  of  Chelidon  unmistak- 
ably resembles  that  of  a  Flycatcher.  The  sphenoidal  rostrum  of 
Chatura  is  broad,  the  palatines  are  separated  from  oue  another, 
and  the  pterygoids  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  basi-temporal 
region,*  all  characters  wherein  Chatura  agrees  with  Trochilus 
and  differs  from  Chelidon.  This  bird  has  the  rostrum  narrow, 
the  palatines  applied  to  each  other  posteriorly,  and  the  pterygoids 
standing  well  out  from  the  basi-temporal  region,  as  in  the  higher 
Passerines.  In  Chtetura  the  curiously  expanded  end  of  the  vomer 
abuts  on  the  maxillo-palatines,  with  which  in  young  birds  it  is 
intimately  connected.  While  this  is  wholly  unlike  the  sharp- 
pointed,  anteriorly  free,  vomer  of  Trochilus,  and  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  typically  passerine  vomer  of  Chelidon,  yet  the  vomer 
of  Chelidon  is  quite  free  from  the  maxillo-palatines,  although  it 
overlies  them  for  its  entire  length.  Now,  among  the  Goatsuckers, 
Chordeiles  has  a  slender,  pointed  vomer,  which  at  first  rests  upon 
and  later  in  life  coalesces  with  the  united  maxillo-palatines,  while 
in  Anlrostomus,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Nyctidromus,  the  vomer 
is  broad  and  at  its  free  extremity  articulates  with  the  maxillo-pala- 
tines. Assuredly  there  is  an  interesting  suggestion  of  relation- 
ship between  Chatura  and  the  Goatsuckers,  and  a  study  of  the 
embryology  of  the  former  bird  would  undoubtedly  yield  good  re- 
sults. The  maxillo-palatines  of  Anlrostamus  terminate  in  recurved 
points  which  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  slender,  curved 
maxillo-palatines  of  Chtetura.  In  Chelidon  these  bones  are  ex- 
panded at  their  free    extremities,  these  expansions  having    the 

•Perhapi  I  o*er  estimatethe  importance  of  this  iasl  character,  bul  il  it  a  pronounced 
feature  of  many  'Hcaiia:,'  noubly  of  the  Woodpeclters  and  Goatsuckeis,  leu  so  of  the 
Cuckoos. 
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same  peculiar  and  characteristic  shape  in  the  six  species  of  Swal- 
lows at  my  disposal.* 

The  maxillo-palatines  of  Trochilus  are  apparently  not  pro- 
longed, but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  affiim  too  postively  that  such 
is  the  cast;  before  examining  some  large  species,  since,  even  if 
present,  they  would  be  filametitous  in  character- 

I  will  touch  but  briefly  on  the  vertebral  column  and  ribs,  as 
both  time  and  space  are  wanting  for  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
chai'actcrs  contained  therein.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  vcrtebrie  and  ribs  in  Trochilus,  Chatura,  and  Cheli- 
don,  the  two  Limosie  being  added  to  show  of  how  little  value  is 
the  mere  number  of  vertebrie.  L.  rufa  is  quoted  from  Eyton, 
and  while  his  term  'sacral'  includes  some  presacrals  and  some 
caudals,  neither  the  total  number  of  vertebrte  nor  the  proportion 
of  true  dorsals  and  cervicals  is  thereby  affected. 

Tmkil-u.  Ck^ura.  CkrIiJom.   Limmo  LimM 

Cervicals 13  14  13  15  i? 

Presacrals 8  7  8  11  7 

Sacrals 4  3  3  4  15 

CaudalB,  including  pygoetyie-  ■ .  ■     9  ii  13  I3  6 

Total 34  36  36  4i  40 

Cervical  ribs i  1  til 

True  ribs 8  7  6  8  7 

The  term  sacral  is  here  applied  to  the  frue  sacrals  as  defined  by 
Huxley  and  Parker. 

According  to  the  above  table,  T".  co/wir/j  possesses  one  more 
vertebra  than  does  T.  alexandri,  while  the  arrangement  of  ribs 
is  also  different.  At  first  sight  the  last,  free  rib  seems  to  be 
without  a  corresponding  vertebra,  but  careful  examination  shows 
that  the  last  apparent  presacral  vertebra  is  really  composed  of  two. 
Very  fortunately  there  was  one  specimen  of  Trochilus  among 
my  material  in  which  the  vertebrie  could  be  clearly  counted. 
Very  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  last  rib  of  Chatura,  like  that 
of  Ti'ochilns^  is  imperfect,  only  the  lower  moiety  with  its  attached 
sternal  rib  being  present.  A  similar  condition  is  found  in  the 
Loons,  but  not  that  I  am  aware  of  in  any  passerine  bird.  Cyp' 
ielus  is  the  same  as  Chittura  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
careful  dissection  will  reveal  this  rib  in  Panypiila. 

"In  Dr.  Shufelcll's  figures  of  Panyptila  and  Tachycinila  Ihe  maiillo.pB]alines  an 
impeded. 
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The  free  caudals  of  Trochilus  and  Chatura  agree  in  having  long, 
slender,  recurved  transverse  processes,  in  which  particular  they 
resemble  the  Goatsuckers,  and  contrast  with  the  Swallows,  whose 
short  transverse  processes  are  like  those  of  other  Passeres. 

A  characterofgreatimportance  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  ribs  join  tlie  sternum.  In  Trochilus  and  Chcetura  they 
articulate  with  the  body  of  the  sternum,  while  in  Chelidon,  as  in 
all  Passeres  I  have  examined,  the  ribs  are  attached  only  to  the 
costal  process.  In  this  particular,  as  in  many  others,  the  Goat- 
suckers more  nearly  resemble  the  passerine  birds  than  does 
Chatura.  To  say  nothing  of  the  great  depth  of  keel'  possessed 
by  both  Trochilus  and  Chatura.,  their  sterna  agree  in  having 
small  costal  processes  and  un-notched,  rounded  posterior  borders. 
In  Chatura.,  as  Dr.  Shufeldt  has  noticed  in  Panyptila,  there  are 
numerous  vacuities  in  the  body  of  the  sternum  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  keel.  This  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  the  structure  found 
in  Trochilus,  whose  sternum  is  honey-combed  by  irregular 
depressions  which  in  many  places  lack  but  little  of  completely 
perforating  the  wails  of  the  sternum. 

The  manubrium  is  entirely  wanting  in  Trochilus  and  very  small 
in  Chatura. 

In  all  these  particulars  Chatura  and  Trochilus  contrast 
strongly  with  Chelidon.  which  has  the  large  Y-shaped  manubrium, 
prominent  costal  processes,  and  deeply  bi-notched  sternum  so 
characteristic  of  the  Passerines. t     The  sterna  of  Chordeiles  and 

*  Spealung  of  Paitjrplila,  Dr.  Shufeldl  says  (p.  907)  "Ihe  keel  la  the  slemum  is  Dot 
SO  deep  In  comparison  with  the  remainder  of  Ihe  bone  as  we  often  find  it  among  Pas- 
seres,  and  in  this  particular  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  Ihe  extraordinary  carina! 
development  of  'ft-achitai.'' 

Dr.  Shufeldt')  eye  has  certainly  deceived  him  liere,  for  a  pair  of  dividers  applied  to 
his  figures  shows  thai  the  [.ropotlion  of  length  to  depth  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  both. 
As  to  the  matter  of  carinal  development  among  the  Passeres,  1  must  confess  myself 
anable  to  name  one  which  at  all  equals  Lhalara.  or  Panyfilila.  At  Ihe  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  proportions  do  not  show  the  Inie  state  of  the  case, 
since  Trochilus  and  Ciiefuni  have  sterna  not  only  unusually  deep  but  unusually  long. 
The  relation  of  depth  to  letiglh  is  much  greater  in  the  sternum  of  CAfn/ti/e.'  than  in 
ThvAiAu.  but  the  breast  bone  of  t'Ajfif«/«  is  a  short  one.  In  Chiclura  and  Campy' 
lopltrus  the  proportion  of  length  to  depth  is  identical. 

t  Among  birds  the  characters  afl'orded  by  the  sternum  are  so  important  thai  I  must 
confess  myself  a  little  surprised  that  Dr.  Shufeldl  should  so  readily  reject  them  (see  p. 
914).  when  only  two  pages  before  he  lays  stress  on  the  development  of  Ihe  phalanges. 
The  notched  or  un-nolched  condition  of  Ihe  xiphoid  border  is  in  no  way  due  to  physi- 
ological adaptation,  while  the  modifications  of  the  phalanges  are  very  largely  so  caused. 
Some  of  the  paRots  fly  well,  some  very  poorly,  none  at  all  compare  with  TrocAilm  or 
CAatura.    And  yet  all  {^dt  Huxley)  have  the  sternum  un-notched. 
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Trogon  resemble  each  other  closely  and  are  intermediate  in  form 
between  those  just  described.  In  these  birds  the  manubrium  is 
absent,  the  costal  processes  large,  and  the  xiphoid  border  marked 
mth  two  rounded  excavations. 

The  coracoids  of  both  Ckeetura  and  Xrochilus  are  short  and 
stout,  and  in  both  birds  these  bones,  instead  of  resting  in  the 
usual  coracoid  groove,  articulate  with  a  raised  oval  facet,  forming 
a  shallow  ball  and  socket  joint.  While  there  is  as  wide  a  difference 
between  the  coracoids  of  Chtetttra  and  Trochiltts  as  Dr.  Shufeldt 
points  out  between  Trochilus  and  Panyftila,  this  discrepancy  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  unusual  development  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  bone  in  Trochilus.  This  Is  so  great  as  to  make  the 
distal  end  of  the  coracoid  as  wide  as  the  proximal,  while  the 
prolongation  of  the  clavicular  process  and  its  fusion  with  the 
scapular  process  forms  a  tendinal  Jbratnen.  There  is  nothing  of 
this  in  Chatura,  but  there  is  a  good  sized  foramen  correspond- 
ing to  the  lower  foramen  of  Trochilus,  and  the  coracoid  as  a 
whole  is  entirely  different  from  the  long,  slender,  imperforate  bone 
we  find  in  Chclidon  and  other  typical  Passeres.  Here,  again, 
Chordeiles  stands  intermediate  between  Chatura  and  Ckelidon, 
the  coracoid  being  moderately  stout,  but  long  and  imperforate. 
The  furculum  of  Trochilus  is  widely  U-shaped,  has  an  almost 
rudimentary  hypocleidium,  is  devoid  of  an  anterior  process  at  its 
articulation  with  the  coracoid,  and  is  so  short  as  to  reach  but  half 
way  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  sternal  keel.' 

The  furculum  of  Chatura  agrees  with  that  of  Trochilus  in  ail 
respects  save  width,  and  even  here  it  greatly  exceeds  the  corres- 
ponding bone  of  Chelidon.  The  furculum  of  Ckelidon,  more- 
over, reaches  from  coracoid  to  angle  of  sternum,  has  clavicular 
ends  anteriorly  expanded,  and  a  large  hackwardly  directed  hypo- 
cleidium. 

The  point  of  the  scapula  has  a  downward  droop  in  Trochilus 
that  is  wanting  in  that  of  Chatura,  but  in  the  nestling  of  this 
latter  bird  the  cartilaginous  supra-scapula  is  bent  downward  at 
an  angle  even  greater  than  in  Trochilus.  The  curious  shape  of 
the  humerus  in  Trochilus  and  Cheelura  is  due  to  the  total  stip- 

•  Tbis  shortness  is  nol  only  apparent  bul  real,  and  Is  doI  due  to  the  deptb  of  k«eL 
Owing  tQ  the  shortness  of  Ihe  coracoids  the  furculum  of  Ciiliden  will  reach  from 
scapula  to  angle  of  keel  in  Chaltira,  and  that  of  Vireo  will  do  the  same  for  CatnffSaf' 
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pression  of  the  shaft,  the  elongation  of  the  distal  h^udi  and  the 
exaggeration  of  all  ridges.*  The  shortness  of  the  humerus  in 
Trachilus  is  remarkable,  but  in  this  particular  it  is  equalled  by 
Chatura,  while  the  strange  development  of  the  radial  ridge  in 
this  latter  bird  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  peculiar  to  the  Swifts. 
The  humerus  of  Chelidon  is  merely  that  of  any  typical  Passerine 
a  little  shortened.  Os  humero-scapulare  \%  ^/^e^^nX  in  Chelidon^ 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it  either  in  Chtetura  or  Trockilus: 
_This,  however,  does  not  signify  much,  for  this  little  bone  is  found 
in  such  a  distant  relative  of  the  Passeres  as  Steaiorttis.  Tro- 
chilus  has  two  anconeal  sesamoids ;  Chatura,  Chelidon,  and 
many  Passerines  have  but  one.f 

The  curious,  straight  antebrachium  of  Chtetura  is  apparently 
another  peculiarity  of  the  Swifts,  and  hears  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  forearm  of  either  Trochilus,  Chelidon,  or 
Chordeiies.  The  radius  and  ulna  of  Trochilus  are  strongly 
bowed  outward  from  one  another,  an  arrangement  which  prob- 
ably has  some  direct  relation  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  wing 
is  moved,  for  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Tinamus,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  the  Gallinie,  and  these  birds  are  noted  for  their  rapid 
wing  beats.  The  principal  bone  of  the  carpus,  the  ulnare,  is 
very  similar  in  both  Trochilus  and  Chcettira,  its  inner  side  being 
prolonged  into  a  process  which  overlaps,  or  underlies  the  meta- 
carpus. The  ulnare  of  Chordeiies  resembles  that  of  Chalura, 
but  the  ulnare  of  Chelidon  has  the  roughly  trihedral  shape  cus- 
tomary among  the  Passeres.  The  second  metacarpal  of  ChcBtura 
is  round,  as  in  Trockilus  and  Chordeiies,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  broad,  flat  metacarpal  of  Chelidon.,  Ampelis,  and  other 
passerine  birds.  Its  length  in  comparison  with  the  ulna  is  the 
same  in  Chaiura  and  Trochilus. 

The  first  phalanx  of  the  second  digit  is  proportionally  much 

*  A  word  in  regard  10  TariaCion,  Apparently  Ihe  smaller  the  bird  the  more  exagp 
gerated  llie  chaiaclen  of  its  bones.  Thus  lillJe  Srlaiphoms  wiib  its  narrow  wings  has 
in  proportion  to  its  site  a  more  widely  forked  furculum,  a  stouter  and  more  rugose 
humerus,  and  deeper  sternal  keel  than  lis  larger  reiative  Camfyloplerui. 

tThc  majority  of  passerine  birds  dissected  by  me  have  an  anconeal  sesamoid,  one 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  Ihe  carpus,  and  one  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  wing  at  the  base 
of  Ihe  Hrsl  phatani  of  the  second  digit.  I  am  inclined  lo  believe  that  these  Ksamoids 
are  seldom  if  ever  tacking  in  Passeres  except  when  lost  in  preparation,  as  may  readily 
happen. 
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shorter  in  Cktetura  than  !n  Trochilus.  In  shape  it  is  intermedi- 
ate between  Trochilus  and  Chordeiles,  Trochilus  being  inter- 
mediate between  Chordeiles  and  Chelidon.  The  tirst  phalanx 
of  the  third  digit  of  Trochilus.  altiiough  long  and  slender,  does 
not  begin  to  equal  in  these  respects  the  corresponding  phalanx  of 
Aptenodyies,  and  is  approximated  even  by  Chordeiles,  so  that 
mere  length  can  hardly  be  adjudged  a  good  distinctive  character. 
In  the  manner  in  which  the  second  and  third  digits  articulate  with 
the  metacarpus  Trochilus,  Cheetura  and  Chordeiles  agree  very 
■well  among  themselves,  showing  little  of  the  'breaking  joints'  found 
in  Chelidon  and  other  Passerines.  In  the  proportional  length  of 
the  outer  phalanx  of  the  second  digit  Chafura  falls  a  little  short 
of  Trochilus,  although  vastly  exceeding  Chelidon. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  pelvis  of  Trochilus  is  the 
great  length  of  the  slender,  incurved  pubes,  which  almost  touch 
one  another.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Cheetura,  although  to  a 
much  less  degree.  In  Chelidotiy  on  the  contrary,  the  pubes  are 
of  but  moderate  length  and  but  slightly  incurved,  so  that  they  are 
.  very  far  removed  from  one  another  at  their  extremities,  as  in  the 
higher  Passerines.  Chordeiles,  in  this  as  in  other  particulars, 
lies  between  Chelidon  and  Chatura. 

A  slighter  character  is  found  in  tho  varying  development  of 
the  ilio-neural  grooves.  These  are  practically  obsolete  in  Tro- 
chilus and  nearly  so  in  Cheetura,  shallow  in  Chordeiles,  and 
deeply  excavated  in  Chelidon,  Ampelis,  Merula,  and  others. 
The  region  immediately  over  the  true  sacrals  is  strongly  tumose  in 
both  Trochilus  and  Cheetura,  but  not  at  all  in  Chelidon-,  or  even 
Chordeiles. 

Passing  by  the  femora,  which  present  few  salient  chaiacters,  we 
find  that  Trochilus  and  Chmlura  have  the  cnemial  ridges  of  the 
tibia  but  poorly  defined,  while  in  Chelidon  they  stand  forth  as 
boldly  as  in  Merula,  Chordeiles  again  holding  a  median  position. 
In  Trochilus  the  fibula  is  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  tibia,  in 
Cheetura  less  than  one  third,  in  Chelidon  over  one-half. 

Both  Trochilus  and  Cheetura  have  a  deep  groove  on  the  front 
of  the  'tarsus,'  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  comparatively  large 
foramen.  Not  only  Chelidanhut  C^ori/«Vcj- also  has  the  shallow 
tarsal  groove  and  minute  perforation  of  the  higher  Passerines. 
Trochilus  is  peculiar  in  having  a  deep  notch  or  cmargination  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  'tarsus'  near  its  proximal  extremity. 
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TrocAilus,  Chcetura,  and  Chelidon  all  agree  in  having  die 
penultimate  phalanges  of  the  foot  much  the  longest  of  the  series, 
Chtetura  standing  first  in  the  list.  In  this  respect  the  three  dis- 
agree with  Chordeiles.  in  which  the  phalanges  are  inclined  to  be 
sub-equal.  Finally,  both  Trochilus  and  Cktelura  have  the  three 
anterior  digits  of  the  foot  somewhat  equal  in  length,  while  Cke- 
lidon  has  the  middle  digit  much  longer  than  the  others,  and  Chor- 
deiles  exaggerates  the  condition  existing  in  Chelidon. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  affinities  of  Ch^tura,  I  am  fully  aware 
that  my  comparisons  have  not  been  so  extended  as  could  be  wished, 
but  to  have  done  the  subject  justice  would  have  required  an 
amount  of  time  and  material  that  unfortunately  do  not  lie  at  my 
disposal.  As  Dr.  Parker  well  says,  "the  structures  of  the  skull 
and  face  govern  the  entire  body,"  yet  where  these  are  divided  in 
their  allegiance  it  is  surely  allowable  to  fall  back  on  other  charac- 
ters. Now,  if  I  have  read  the  skull  of  Ckalura  aright,  it  has  af- 
finities not  only  with  the  Passeres  but  with  the  Hummingbirds 
and  Goatsuckers.* 

Such  being  the  case  the  remaining  portions  of  the  skeleton 
would  seem  unmistakably  to  point  to  the  relationship  of  Chatura 
with  Trochilus,  while  between  these  birds  and  the  Passeres 
stand  the  Goatsuckers. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  L.  M.  McCormick,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  supplying  me  with  the  specimens  of  Trochilus,  Chtetura, 
and  Swallows  on  which  this  article  has  been  mainly  based,  and 
to  the  National  Museum  for  the  use  of  the  other  material. 

[Since  this  paper  has  been  in  the  printer's  hands  Mr.  J.  W. 
Scollick  has  furnished  me  with  a  specimen  of  Cottle  riparia, 
thus  enabling  me  to  examine  all  the  North  American  Swallows. 
Dr.  W.  K.  Parker  has  most  kindly  sent  me  Cypselus  apus,  and 
although  I  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  fully  prepare  the  skeleton 
and  compare  it  carefully  with  Chtetura  yet  it  promises  to  show 
no  marked  differences  from  that  bird  except,  of  course,  in  the 
numbering  of  the  phalanges.] 

•  In  order  lo  be  free  from  preconceived  ideas  Dr.  Parker's  malchless  trealite  on  the 
Sknit  or  ^gilh<^nalhoiis  Birds  was  nol  consulled  until  this  paper  wai  finiihed.  It  ii 
now  a  source  o[  great  satisbction  to  me  to  Hnd  that  in  this,  as  in  other  places,  I  have 
followed  in  Ihe  footsteps  of  so  truslworlhy  a  guide. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  JAY  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

BY   H.    W.    HENSHAW. 
Aphelocoma  inaularis,  sp.  nov. 

General  color  above,  including  surface  of  wings  and  tail,  dark  a>ure 
blue,  deepest  on  head. 

Back  deep  sepia  brown.  Feathers  from  just  anterior  to  eye  to  the  occiput 
tipped  with  white,  forming  a  strealted  line.  Sides  of  head,  extending 
well  down  on  neck  and  breast,  dark  azure  blue.  A  spot  anterior  and 
posterior  to  eye,  including  lores  and  ear-coverts,  black. 

Feathers  of  throat  and  breast  ashy  white  edged  with  blue.  Posteriorly 
the  underparts  dull  white.     Crissum  and  under  tail-coverts  blue. 

Hab.  Santa  Cruz  Island,  Califomia. 


Wiof.    Taa.      Bitt.     Tartu: 

^  ad 5.30    6—      1.30      1.8s 

%  ad 5.40    6.38      1.20      1.79 

—  ad 5-4°    fi-'o      •■•7      '-65 

The  island  to  which  the  above  species  is  confined,  so  far  as 
known  at  present,  is  the  innermost  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Group, 
and  is  distant  from  the  California  coast  about  twenty  miles.  While 
on  a  short  visit  to  the  island  in  June,  1S75,  I  collected  three 
specimens  of  the  bird  in  question  which,  after  considerable 
hesitation,  I  decided  to  call  californica,  though  they  difTered 
considerably  from  the  few  specimens  of  that  bird  then  at  hand. 
Since  then  the  number  of  specimens  of  californica  in  the 
National  Museum  has  so  materially  increased  that  nearly  every 
portion  of  its  range  on  the  west  coast,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to 
Oregon,  is  represented  in  the  series.  Having  recently  had  oc- 
casion to  examine  the  entire  collection  of  Jays,  Mr.  Ridgway 
has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  accession  of  so  much  new  material  the  island  specimens  still 
remain  unique.  I  therefore  hesitate  no  longer  to  describe  them 
as  representing  a  new  species. 

The  insular  habitat  of  the  bird  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  intei^radation  with  the  mainland  form,  if,  indeed, 
the  ample  material  at  hand  for  comparison  did  not  negative  such 
an  assumption. 

The  origin  of  the  bird  can  hardly  be  doubtful.     Individuals 
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doubtless  reached  the  island  from  the  mainland,  and  being  non- 
migratory  their  continued  residence  under  new  conditions  has 
effected  very  considerable  changes  of  size  and  coloration. 

The  essentia]  differences  of  the  island  bird  from  californica 
are  its  large  size,  deeper  colors,  especially  of  the  brown  on  back, 
and  the  blue  under  tail-.coverts  instead  of  white.  With  reference 
to  its  coloration,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  colors  are 
much  deeper  than  of  specimens  from  the  northern  counties  of 
California  and  of  Oregon  where,  from  the  presence  of  deep 
forests  and  ft  heavy  rainfall,  the  coloration  should  be  darker  than 
anywhere  to  the  southward.  Specimens  of  californica  from  the 
mainland,  both  in  California  and  Oregon,  appear  to  be  remark- 
ably uniform  in  coloration.  In  its  blue  under  tail-coverts  insula- 
ris  is  like  ■woodhousei,  but  otherwise  its  resemblance  to  that  form 
is  no  closer  than  to  californica. 

Several  other  species  of  land  birds  were  found  to  inhabit  the 
island,  and  doubtless  there  were  a  considerable  number  not  de- 
tected in  the  very  hurried  search,  especially  as  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  island  was  visited.  Specimens  were  obtained  ot 
Otocoris  alpestris  rubea,  Sturnella  magna  neglecta,  Carpo- 
dacus  frontalis  rhodocolpus,  Melospiza  fasciata  samuelis, 
and  Helminthophila  celaia  lulescens.  None  of  these,  however, 
so  far  as  the  few  specimens  testify,  show  noteworthy  diU'erences 
from  the  respective  mainland  forms. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  WESTERN  MANITOBA— ADDENDA, 

BY    ERNEST   B.    THOMPSON. 

[N.  B.— -Hitherto  1  have  written  under  the  asiumed  name  of  "Seton" ;  henceforth 
I  shall  vrrile  and  be  knovni  only  by  ray  [rue  name,  as  above.] 

Mr.  RtDGWAT  inform*  me  that  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wa^tiington 
there  is  a  specimen  of  true  Pediacetn  pkasiaiteUms  from  Lake  Winnipeg. 
The  common  Manitoban  form  is  probablj-  campeitris. 

My  brother.  Dr.  A.  S.  Thompson,  has  sent  me  from  Carberry,  a  Great 
Crested  Flycatcher  {Myiarcbus  crinilns),  thus  conRrming  my  aural  iden- 
tification ae  published.     Also  a  Bluebird   iSialia  tiaiis)  with  neat  and 

egg"- 

358.  Sturnella  magn*.  Meadow  Labk.— Given  by  Professor  Macoun 
at  found  at  "Grand  Valley  and  north  of  Lat.  51.°  " 
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THE    BIRDS    OF    THE    WEST    INDIES,    INCLUDING 

THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS,  THE  GREATER  AND 

THE  LESSER  ANTILLES,  EXCEPTING 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  TOBAGO 

AND  TRINIDAD. 

BY  CHARLES  B.    CORY. 
[CoHtiniudfimH  f.jSr.^ 

Family  PSITTACID^. 
Genus  Ara  Briss. 
Ara  Brisgon,  Orn.  1760. 

Ara  tricolor  (Bechst.). 

Piittacui  tricolor  Bbchst.  Kurze  Ueb.  p.  6^,  pi.  t  (iSit). 

Macrocercai  tricolor  Vikill.  Nouv.  Diet.  p.  Ai. — Less.  TmiM  d'Orn.  p, 
186  (1831).— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  i8j6.  p.  105.— Brewer,  Pr.  Bosl.  Soc, 
Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-NnL  Cuba,  1, 

p.  297  (1866);  ib.y  i.  o.  1874,  p.  163. 

Siltace  tricolor  "9/ kql.  Mon.  Psitt  p.  669   (1831). — FiNscB,  Die  Papag. 

Mon.  Bearb.  I,  p.  409  (1867). 
Ara  tricolor  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Oi*.  p.  161  (1840),— 

Gray,  Gen.  BdR.   II,  No.  5   (1844-49)-— Gosee.  Bds.  Jam.  p.   260 

(1847)  — Albrecht,  J.   f.   O,   1863,  p.   201.— ScL.  &  Salv.   Norn. 

Avium  Neotr.  p.  iii  (1873).— A.  &  E.   Newton,  Handb.  Jamaica 

p.  no  (1881).— CoRv,  LietBdK.  W.I.  p.  30(1885). 
Macrocgrcas  maiavouanaa  Stbph.  Gen.  Zool.  XIV,  p.  iil. 
Macrecercus  {Aracanga)  tricolor  L,llMB,  Aves  Cuba,  p.  131  {1850). — Bp 

Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  149. 
Arara  tricolor  Bf.   Naum.    1856. — ScHLEO.   Mus.  Paya-Baa,  PbiH.  p.  4 

{.864). 
Primolinui  tricolor  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  145  (1870), 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Foreliead  red,  becoming  j-ellowish  red  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  shading  into  bright  vellow  on  the  nape;  feathers  of  the 
upper  back  cinnamon  red,  edged  with  greenish;  lesser wing-coverti 
brown,  with  reddish  edgings  ;  entire  underparts  scarlet  red,  showing  a 
tinge  of  orange  on  the  cheeks  and  throat,  some  of  the  feathers  show- 
ing vellowon  the  bellj' ;  primaries  and  secondaries  showing  bright 
blue  on  the  upper  surface ;  under  surface  of  primaries  pale  brownish 
red;  upper  surfaceoftail-reathere  showing  the  featheracinnamon  red, 
shading  into  bright  blue  on  the  tips,  some  feitlherB  showing  more 
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blue  than  cinnamon,  while  In  othere  the  cinnamon  predominates; 
under  surface  of  tail-feathers  cinnamon  red,  showing  bright  orange 
-when  held  in  the  light  j  criisum  pale  blue;  bare  »kin  around  the  e^e 
probably  dull  white;  bill  dark  brown,  pale  at  the  tip;  legs  and  feet 
brownish ;  iris  pale  j'ellow. 
The  sexes  are  probably  similar. 

Length  (skin),  including  tail,  about  tS;  wing,  11;  tail,  10;  tarsus 
,85;  bill,  curve.  2,  straight  line  from  base  to  tip,  1.7S- 
Habitat.     Cuba.    Jamaica. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Ara  militaris  may  have  occurred  in 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  but  it  is  improbable.  The  bird  recurded  as 
such  was  perhaps  A.  tricolor  wrongly  identified;  Gosse  re- 
marks, however,  that  every  description  he  received  of  the  bird 
agreed  with  that  of  j4,  m(7(Var(S,  "the  Great  Green  Macaw  of 
Mexico."  Dr.  Gundlach  writes  me  he  believes  A.  tricolor  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  swamps  of  Cuba,  and  that  years  ago  he  killed 
a  number  of  birds  of  this  species  in  the  swamps  of  southern  Cuba. 
He  has  several  fine  specimens  in  his  collection. 

Genus  Conurus  Kuhl. 

Conurui  KuHL,  Consp.  Psitt.  4,  1830. 

Conurus  euops  (Wagl.). 

Sifiace  euops  Wagl.  Mon.  Psitt.  p.  638  (1831). 
FsitlaCKS  euops  Halm.  Orn,  Atl.  Pap.  p.  95  (1836). 

Costtrusgaianensis'D'O^yi.Kn   La  Sagra's  Hist.   Nat.   Cuba,  Ois.   p.   i6j 
(1840).— Lemb.  AvesCuba,  p.  131  (1850), 

Conurus  euops  Gray,  Gen.  Bds. 

II,  No.  26  ( 1 844-49). -FlNSCH, 

Die  Papag.  Mon.  Bearb,  I.  p. 
.  474    (1867).— SCL.  &    Salv. 

Nom.  Avium    Neotr.    p.   112 

(  1873).  — Cory,   List   Bds. 

W.  I.  p.  20  (1SS5). 
Bvopsitia  evops  Bp.  Rev,  Mag, 

Zooi,  1854,  p.  151. 
Psiltacara  guops  Souance,  Rev. 

Mag.  Zool.  1856,  p.  6g. 
CoHSrus g-uyaf/easis C,\B. }.  f.O. 

1856,  p.   106.  —  Brewbr,  Pr. 

BoBt.  Soc.   Nat,  Hist,  VH,  p. 

307(1860). 
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Coitumt   tvops  GUNDL.   Repert   FiGico-Nst.   Cuba,  I,  p.   397  (1S66)  1  ih. 

J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  164;   I'fr.  Anal.   Soc.   Esp.   Hist.  Nat.   VIII,  p.  319 

(1878). 
Bvopsitta gayanensis  Gray,  Hxndl.  Bde.  II,  146  (1S70). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Genenil  plumage  green,  dark  above,  light  beneath ;  the 
head  dotted  here  and  there  with  Email  touches  of  bright  red;   thii 

marking  does  not  »eem  at  ail  constant ;  a  broad  patch  of  vennillion 
red  on  the  under  wing-coverts,  extending  upon  the  carpus  \  shafts  of 
wing  and  tail-feathers  brownish  black;  bare  skin  around  the  ejc 
bluish  white. 

The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Length  (skin),  9.75;  wing,  5.50;  tail,  5.50;  tarsus,  .50. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 


Conurus  xanthol^emus  Sci.. 

Coxwruj  iaaWoteBiBj  ScL.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  3d  ser.  IV,  p.  Viy,  ib.  Cat. 
Am.  Bds.  p.  348  (1S62).— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  p.  374.— 
Cashin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sri.  PhiLa.  :86o,  p.  377. — Tavlor,  Ibis, 
1864,  p.  171.— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  11,  p.  148  (1870).— Cab.  J.  f.  O. 
1879,  p.  122.— Cory,  List  Bds,  W.  I.  p.  20  (t88s). 

Conurus  xantkogcnius  ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  itl  (1873). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Forehead,  sides  of  the  head  and  chin  bright  orange; 
rest  of  upper  surface  bright  green;  undeiparts  yellowish  green, 
marked  with  orange  on  the  belly  and  abdomen;  primaries  blue, 
showing  green  on  the  outer  webs,  itnd  having  the  shafts  and  tip* 
brown  ;  upper  surface  of  tail  green  ;  under  surface  of  tail  yellow;  bill 
dark. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  9.50;  wing,  6;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  .35;  bill,  .90. 
Habitat.     St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix. 


Conurus  nanus  (Vig.). 

Psiitacara  nana  ViG.  Zool.  Journ.  V,  p.  273  (1830). — Lbar,  Parr.  pi.  13. 

— Waol.  Mon.  Psitl.  p.  640  (1832). 
Conurus  nanus  Gray,  Gen.   Bds.  II,   No.  3)   (1844-49). — Souancb,  Icon. 

Perr.  pi.  12,  fig.  1.— Albreciit,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  103.— ScL.  Cat.  Am. 

Bds.  p.  349  (.186;).— March,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phiia.  1803,  p.  384. 

—  FiNSCH,  Die  Papag.  Mon.  Bearb.  I,  p.  520  (1867). — Gray,  Handl. 

Bds,  II,   p.  148  (1S70).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.   Avium  Neotr.   p.  113 

(1873).— A.  &  E.  Nrwton,  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.   1 10  (1881).— Cory, 

List  Bds.  VV,  I.  p.  20(1335). 
Conurus  flavivanter  GtisSB,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  163  (1847). 
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Sp.  Char.  jVa/c — Entire  upper  plumage  bright  green;  underparts  show- 
ing a  brownish  tinge  on  the  throat  and  breast;  dull  olive  on  the 
beltj';  upper  Burface  of  tail  bright  green  shading  into  blue  at  the 
tipi  under  surface  of  tail  yellow;  outer  webi  of  primaries  green, 
inner  webs  blue,  becoming  brown  at  Che  edge;  bill  pale. 
The  Bexe»  are  apparently  similar. 
Length  (skin),  10;  wing,  5.35;  tail,  5;  hill,  i. 
Habitat.     Jamaica. 

Conurus  chloropterus  (Souance). 

Piillaeara  tkloropUra  Souancb,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1856,  p-  59- 
Conurui  ehiorepterus  ScL.  P.  Z.   S.   1857,  p.   134. — Finsch,  Die  Papag. 
Mon.  Bearb.  I,  p.  469  (i867>. — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &L  San  Domingo, 
■p.  1 13  (185J)  ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  20  (188s). 
Ptiliicns  iConurus)  cilorofiUrus'a&\KST,Ti.  Bost,  Soc,  Nat.   Hist,  XI, 
p.  96  C1866). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  jellowish  green,  darkest  on  the  tail 
and  wings;  under  surface  of  wings  and   tail  greenish  j'ellow  ;  under 
wing-coverts  bright  ecarlet,  showing  upon   the  edge  of  the  wing; 
bill   pale;   feet   dark   brown;   some   specimens   occaBionally   show 
feathers  tipped  with  red  upon  the  back  and  wings,  but  generatlj'  so 
slightly  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable.     Immature  birds  otlen   thow 
yellow  on  the  primaries. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 
Length,  11 ;  wing,  7;  tail,  6;  taraus,  .^^o. 
Habitat.     San  Domingo. 

Conurus  gundlachi  Caban. 

f  CoHuras  tvofs  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  184. 

Conurus  gvndlacki  Cab.  Orn,  Centralb.  VI,  p.  t  (1881) ;  ib.  J.  f.  O.  i88j, 
p.  tiij. — GuNDL.  J.  r.  O.  tSSt,  p.  401. 

Sp.  Char. — "This  species  is  distinguished  from  Conurus  euops  \a  having 
the  wings  nearly  3  ctm.  longer,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  red 
coloring  of  the  tower  wing-coverts,  also  on  the  under  row  of  large 
wing-coverts,  which  in  euops  are  yellowish  olive  as  in  most  of  the 
species  of  Conurus."  (Cabanis.  1.  c,  orig.  deecr.,  translated.) 
Habitat.     Mona,  near  Porto  Rico. 

I  have  never  seen  this  species,  and  the  descriptions  of  it  are 
somewhat  meagre.  Dr.  Gundlach  says  that  he  was  told  the 
birds  came  from  San  Domingo  to  the  Island  of  Mona,  but  addfl 
that  this  is  only  a  supposition. 
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Genus  Chrysotts  Swains. 
Cirysotii  "SwAINsON,  Zool.  Journ.  1837." 

Chrysotis  satlsi  Sci.. 

"Psittacus  Uucocephalusf  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat,  I.  p.  338  (1788)." 

CArysolis  saJlai  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  124;  16.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.353  C'86i). 

— SCL,   &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neolr.   p.   113  (1873).— Cory,  Bds. 

Haiti  &  San  Domingo,  p.   115   (1885);   it.   List  Bds.  W.   I.   p.   %> 

(188s). 
Amaitraa  sallmSciiLmG.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Psitt.  p.  j8  (1864). 
/•siV/acBs  (Circso/Mjsu//^/ Bryant,  Pr.   Bost,   Soc.  Nat.   Hist.   XI,  p.  96 

(1866). 
CMryselh  ventralis  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  11,  p.  164  (1870). 
Chrysoti!  lai/eiCOKY,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VII,  p.  154  (18S1J. 

Sp.  Char.  Malet — General  plumage  green  ;  forehead  white,  extending   in 
front  of  the  ej'e  1  top  of  head  blue,  narrowly  tipped   with  black;  a 
patch  or  black  on  the  cheeks;  abdomen  and  basal  halfortail-feathera 
crimKon,    wanting  upon  the  outer   web   of  the  outer  tail-feather; 
thighs  pale   blue  in  very  adult  birds,  in  most  specimens  green,  the 
blue  being  scarcely  perceptible;   primaries   and   secondaries   dark 
blue  on   the  outer  webs;  inner  wehs  dark  brown  ;  a  small  patch  of 
red  on  the  throat,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  constant. 
The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 
Length,  10.50;  wing,  8;  tail,  4-50;  tarsus,  .60. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Chrysotis  vittata  (Bodd.). 

Piiltacus  vittatns  BoDD.  Tabl.  PI.  d'  Aub.  p.  49 (1783).— Gray,  Gen.  Bda. 
II,  No.  24  (1844-49) — SuNDBV.  Oefv.  K.  Vet  Akad.  F«r.   1869,  p. 

599- 

Piitfams  dominicmsii  GmkL.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  343  (lySS).— ViKlLL.  Enc. 
Mtfth.  p.  1375.— Wagl.  Mon.  Psitt.  p.  597  (1831). 

Psitlacui  leHcacefhalus  KuKl.,  Consp.  p.  80  (1821). 

Chrysalis  damiaieensis  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  151. 

Cirysafii  vittala  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  i!4.— Gray,  List  Psitt.  p.  83 
(1859).— FiNSCH,  I''*  Papag'  Mon.  Bearb.  II,  p.  515  (1867).— Gray, 
Handl.  Bds.  11,  p.  165  (1870).— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr, 
p.  113  (1873).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 

Amatoaa  vittala  SciiLBG.  Mus.  Pays-Bai,  Psitt.  p.  ;8  (1864). 

Chrysotis  viltat¥s  Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  p.  171.— Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p. 
311;  I*.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  VII,  p.  118  {1878). 

Chrysotis Bryant,  Pr,  Bost.  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.  X,  p.  256  (1866), 
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Sp.  Char.  Malt: — A  narrow  band  of  red  on  the  forehead ;  upper  plumage 
green ;  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  edged  with  dark  brown, 
heaviest  on  the  neck;  underparts  green,  lighter  than  the  back; 
jrellowUh  green  on  the  bellj  j  the  feathers  on  the  breast  edged  with 
dull  brown ;  primarieB  having  the  outer  webs  bright  blue,  lacking 
on  the  first. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  10.50;  wing,  7;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .60;  bill,  1.35. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico, 

Chrysotts  collaria  (Linn.). 

Ptillaemt  cotlariua  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  149  (1766). — Gmbl,  Syst.  Nat. 
I.  P-  347  (1788). 

PsitlacHs  guUuralis  Mull.  Syst,  Nat.  Suppl.  p.  78  (1776)- 

Psitlacus  Uucocepkalits,  var.  p.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  p.  118  (1790)- — Wacl. 
Mon,  Psitt.  p.  600  (1831). 

Psietaeus  leucocepkalus  Gray,  Gen.  Bds,  11,  No.  35  (1844-49).— Goss a, 
BdE.Jam.  p.  369  (1847). 

Planus  vinaceicallis  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1846,  p.  141. 

PsittaCHs  viHaceicoilis  GftAV,  Gen.  Bds.  Ill,  App.  p.  10  (1849). 

Ckrysotis  leacacefkala  Bp.  Naum.  1856, . 

Cirysotis  viitaceicotlis  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  31$. 

Ckrysotis  eoUafia  ScL,  P.  Z,  S.  1861,  p.  79;  /*.  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p.  353 
(1863).— Albrbcht,  J.  f.  O.  i86i,  p.  ao3.— March.  Pr.  Acad,  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  284.~-Finsch,  Die  Papag.  Mon.  Bearb.  II,  p, 
517  (1868).— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  164  (1870).— Scl.  &  Salv. 
Nom.  Avium  Neotr,  p,  113  (1873). — A.  &  E.  Nrwton,  Handb.  Ja- 
maica, p.  no  (1881).— Corv,  List  Bds.  W.  L  p.  10  (1885). 

"Cirysotis  amazoHicus,  lav.  Bl.  Cat.  Bds.  p.  n." 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — Top  of  head  blue,  the  feathers  indistinctly  showing 
blacli  edges,  fading  into  green  on  the  nape;  a  narrow  line  of  white 
on  the  forehead;  the  rest  of  upper  surface  bright  green;  throat  dull 
red,  some  of  the  feathers  narrowly  edged  with  green;  cheeks  green- 
ish blue;  rest  of  underparts  green;  tail  green,  most  of  the  feathers 
having  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  webs  dull  green,  faintly  showing 
on  the  outer  webs,  the  red  entirely  wanting  on  the  central  feathers. 
Length  (skin),  11.50;  wing  7;  tail,  4.50. 
Habitat.     Jamaica.  • 

Chrysotis  leucocephala  (Linn.)- 

PsittatHS  leucoeefAalusLttiv.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  100(175^,  —  Aldrov.  Orn. 

I,  p.  670.— Gmrl.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  p.  338  (1788).— Waol.  Mon.   Psitt. 

p.  599(183!).— GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  197  (1866). 
Psitlacus  martinicaHus  Briss.  Orn.  IV,  p.  241  (1760). 
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Chrysotii  hucocephalas.  Swains.  Class.  Bda.  II,  p.  301  (1837).— Bp.  Rev. 
Mag.  Zool.  1854— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  p.  105.— Bbbwer,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  307  (i860).— Fin sch,  Die  Papag.  Mon, 
Bearb.  II,  p.  520  (1868).— Gray,   Hand).  Bds.  11,  p.   164  (1870).— 

GUNDL.  J.  f.  O-  1874,  p.   161. 

Amazoiia  Uucocephala  Schlbg.  Mus.  Paj's-Bas,  Psitt.  p.  59  (1864). 
Psitlacus  {Chrysolia)  collaria  (var.  bakamensis)  BRYANT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 

Nat.  HUt.  VI.  p. (1866). 

Chryiotis  teucocefiala  Sci..  &  Sai-v.  Nom.  AviumNeotr.  p.  113  (1873). — 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  20  (1885). 
CkrysoCi$  collaria  CoKt,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  113  (1S80). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  green,  many  feathers  narrowly  tipped 
with  dark  brown ;  forehead  and  the  top  or  the  head  to  the  eyes 
white;  throat  bright  red,  sometimes  touched  with  green;  some  of 
the  feathers  on  the  bellj'  brownish  red  ;  outer  webs  of  primaries  blue, 
inner  webs  brown;  tail  green,  showing  blue  on  outer  weba  of 
outer  feathers,  and  red  on  the  basal  half  of  inner  webs  of  all  except 
the  central  ones,  which  sometimes  show  a  trace  near  the  shaft;  bill 
yellowish  white ;  iris  brown. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  13;  wing,  8;  tail,  4.30;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  1.25. 
Habitat.     Cuba  and  Bahamas. 

Birds  from  the  Island  of  Inagua,  Bahamas,  vary  some- 
what from  Cuban  examples.  The  Cuban  bird  shows  deep 
crimson  on  the  belly  ;  the  tail  is  light  green,  having  the  basal 
half  of  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  feathers  deep  red,  rest  of  web 
pale  yellowish  green,  the  red  marking  becoming  less  and  less  on 
succeeding  feathers  until  obsolete  or  nearly  so  on  the  two  central 
ones  ;  red  coloring  slight  or  absent  on  under  wing-coverts.  The 
Bahama  bird  differs  from  the  above  by  showing  very  little  red  on 
the  belly,  sometimes  nearly  absent ;  more  red  on  the  crissum  and 
under  wing-coverts;  tail  bluish  green,  the  red  marking  shown 
only  on  the  two  outer  feathers.  It  is  possible  that  the  diflerences 
in  question  are  not  constant,  but  judging  from  the  material  ex- 
amined I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  forms  are  at  least  separa- 
ble sub-specifically.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  Dr. 
Bryant's  name  bakamensis  would  be  used  for  the  Bahama  bird. 

•    Chrysotis  agilis  (Linn.). 

Pfittacua  caycnensis  Baiss.  Orn.  IV,  p.  137  (1760). 

Ptittacns  agilis  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat,  I,  p.  143  (1766).— Cos  SB,  Bds.  jRm.  p. 
166  (1847). 
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Piitlaetu  ntnor  Vikili.,  Nouv.  Diet.  XXV,  p.  314. 

P$ittacui  iignatui  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  VIII,  p.  510- — Kuhl,  Consp.  p.  ;i 

PiUtacui  aslivus  Kuhl,  Consp.  p.  7.;  (i8it)- 

PsittacHs  viretcens  BiCHST.  Kurxe  Ueb.  p.  99. 

Chrysotis  tignalus  Swains.  Class.  Bds,  II,  p.  301  (1837). 

Chrytotis  agiUs  Gray,  List  Psitt.  p.  82  (1859} — Scl,  Cat.  Am.  Bds.  p. 

354  (i86j). — Albkecht,  J.  f.  O.   i86j,  p.  203. — March,  Pr.   Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  284.— Finsch,  Die  Papag.  Mon.  Bearb.  II, 

p.  S3I  (1868).— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II.  p.  164(1870).— ScL.S  Salv. 

Norn.   Avium  NeoCr.  p.    113    (1673). — A.  &   E.  Newton,  Handb. 

Jamaica,  p.  no  (1881)— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  jo  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Stale: — Top  of  head  dark  green, becoming  somewhat  lighter  on 
the  hack ;  underparts  light  green;  most  of  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
throat,  and  back  delicacelj'  edged  with  black;  a  patch  of  black  on 
the  ear-coverts ;  primaries  blue  on  the  outer  webs,  edged  with  green 
on  the  basal  portion,  the  blue  color  butilightly  showing  on  the  fint 
four  primaries ;  terminal  portion  of  quills  dark  brown ;  tail  green- 
One  specimen  before  me  has  one  of  the  wing-coverts  bright  red  on 
one  side,  tacking  in  the  other  specimens 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length  (skin),  10;  wing,  6.50;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .40;  bill,  i.io. 
Habitat.    Jamaica, 

Chrysotis  auguBta  (Vio.). 

Piiltaaa  Aavaiteiuis  Kuhl,  Consp.  p.  79  (iSii). — Waol.  Mon.  Psitt.  p. 

740(1832). 
Ptittacut  augvslus  Vio.  P.  Z.  S.  1S36,  p.  80.— Gray  &  Mitch.  Gen.  Bds. 

pi.  104  (1844-49). 
CAryso/is  angnstai  Gray  Sc  Mitch.  Gen.  Bds.  No.  16  (1844-49). 
tEaecirtu  augusltis  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  151. 
Amatona  augustus  Schleo.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  p.  50  (1864). 
Chrysotis  augusia  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  437.— Finsch,  Die  Papag.   Mon, 

Bearb,  II,  p.  557  (1S68).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  113 

(1873)-— Lawr.  P''-  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  62,  487  (1878)— Scl. 

P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  6i7.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  10  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  the  head  tinged  with  purplish,  shading  into  green  on 
the  nape;  cheeksand  throat  reddish  purple,  the  feathers  edged  with 
bluish;  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  nape  tipped  with 
dull  purple,  forming  a  sort  of  collar;  back  and  wings  green;  feath- 
ers on  the  rump  slightly  tipped  with  bluish;  breast  and  underparts 
dull  purple,  the  feathers  pale  at  the  tips,  and  showing  delicate 
bluish  edging  when  held  in  the  light;  flanks  green;  a  patch  of  red 
on  the  outer  webs  of  two  of  the  becondaries,  faintly  showing  on   the 
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last  primary,  dull  towards  the  terminal  portioii  becoming  bright 
scarlet  on  the  basal  half;  a  patch  of  red  on   the  edge  ot'  the  carpus ; 
qjills  brown ;  tail  purplish-brown ;  under  surface  of  tail  green. 
Length,  17;  wing.  It;  tail,  7;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  1.50. 
Habitat.     Dominica. 

Chrysotis  guildtngi  (Vic). 

PiiUacus  gvildiugi  V\Q.  ?.  Z.   S.  1836,  p.  80.— Git AV,  Gen.   Bd«.  No.   iS 

■  ('844-49). 
Cirysotia  gv/ldiag-iBp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1S54.  p.  151- — Finscii,  Die  Papag. 

Mon.  Bearb.  II,  p.  559  (1868).— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II.  p.  164  ( 1870).— 

ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  113  (1873).— La wr.  Pr.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  193,  487  (1878).— Lister,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  41.— ScL. 

P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  627.— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  ao  (1885). 
Amatona  gviidinj-i  ScHLBO.  Mus.  Pajs-Bas,  p.  49  (1864). 

Sp.  Char.  —Top  of  the  head  and  cheeks  yellowish  white,  shading  into 
yellowish  orange  on  the  throat,  and  into  bluish  feathers  with  black 
edgings  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  nape;  back  pale  yellowish 
brown,  feathers  edged  with  dull  black;  underparts  pale  reddish 
brown,  feathers  shading  into  green  at  the  ends,  and  tipped  with 
black  on  the  belly;  under  surface  of  tail  dull  orange,  pale  yellow  at 
the  tip,  feathers  banded  across  the  middle  by  a  broad  stripe  of  green ; 
upper  surface  oflail-feathers  yellow  at  base  and  tip,  showing  a  band 
of  blue  across  the  centre;  primaries  dark  blue,  the  basal  half  of  the 
first  five  yellow,  the  rest  shading  into  orange  on  the  outer  webs  of 
the  basal  half  and  showing  less  and  less  yellow  on  the  inner  webs; 
under  surface  of  wing  yellow;  greenish  on  the  under  wing-coverts ; 
bill  pale. 

The  sexes  are  apparently  similar. 

Length,  19;  wing,  10.75;  tail,?;  larsus,  .75. 
Habitat.     St.  Vincent. 

Chrysotis  bouqueti  (Bkchst.). 

Psiltacus  araaiiacusMvLL.  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  p.  79  (1766). 

PtittacHS  autumnalis  var.  p.  Gmbl.  Syst.  Nat  I,  p.  34J  (1788).— Lath. 

Ind.  Orn.  p.  124  (1790)- 
Psittacus  bouqueti  BtCHST.  Lath.  Ueb.  p.  99  (1793).— Kimi.,  Consp.  p.  76 

(1831). 
Fsitlacus  cyaHtocapillus  Vibill.  Enc.  Mith.  p.   1373.— Burm.  Syst.  Ueb- 

II,  p.  186. 
PtiUacui   cmrulifrons    Shaw,   Gen.  Zool.  VJII,   p.  Jis— VoiGHT,  Cuv. 

Ueb.  1831,  p.  741- 
Chryiotis  cyaneecefhalui  Swains.  Class.  Bds.  II,  p.  301  (1837). 
Chrysotis  bouqueti Gv^h.1 ,  Gen.  Bds.  II,  No.  11  (1844-49).— B p.  ^^^-  M«g 
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Zool.  1854. .— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  617.— Cory,  List  Bd*.  W.  I. 

p.  20(1885). 
Cirysolis  nicialhi  Lawr:  Pr.  U.  5.  Nat.  Mus.  Ill,  p.  354  (1880). 

Sp.  Char.— Frontof head  afid  throat  dull  purplish  blue,  palest  on  the 
throat;  the  feathers  of  the  cheeks  green,  tipped  with  bluish;  upper 
parts  dark  green,  and  the  feathers  tipped  with  dark  brown;  quills 
dark  brown,  tinged  with  green  on  the  outer  webs,  and  showing  a 
patch  of  red  on  the  outer  web  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  feathersja 
patch  of  dull  red  mixed  with  yellow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast 
joining  the  throat;  underparts  green,  the  feathers  narrowly  edged 
with  bluish;  tail-feathers  showing  red  at  the  base  ol  the  inner  webs, 
succeeded  by  dark  green  at  the  middle,  and  tipped  with  light  green. 
Length,  15;  wing,  935;  tail,  6.50;  tarsus,  .6];  bill,  t.50. 
Habitat.     Dominica. 

Cbrysotis  versicolor  (Mull.)- 

PsUlatus  vnrslcator  MiJLL.  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  p.  78  (1766). 

Chrysotif  ryatiopsisYmscii,  Die  Papag.  Mon.  Bearb.  11,  p.  518  (1868).— 

ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  113  (1873). 
aSaoeirus  vetsicotor  Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  II,  p.  165  (1S70). 
CJtrysolis  bouqueli So,.   P.  Z.  S.  1874,  p.  323;   ib.   1875,  p.  61. — Allbn, 

Bull.  Nutl.  Orn.  Club.  V,  p.  169  (1880). 
Ckrysetit  versicolor  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1881 ,  p.  627.— Cory,  List  Bdi.  W.  I.  p. 

10  (188s). 

Sp.  Char. — Forehead  and  in  front  of  the  eye  dark  blue;  top  of  the  head, 
cheeks,  and  throat  pate  blue,  the  feathers  tipped  with  black;  a  few 
yellowish  feathers  at  tbe  base  of  the  skull ;  breast  red,  the  feathers 
tipped  with  dark  brown;  underparls  red,  the  feathers  tipped  with 
green;  back  and  wing-coverts  greenr  tipped  with  black;  primaries 
dark  blue  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  outer  webs;  rest  of  the  pri- 
maries dark  brown ;  a  broad  patch  of  red  on  the  outer  webs  on  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  feathers ;  outer  tail-feathers  showing  bright  red 
at  the  base,  a  band  of  blue  e^itending  half  the  length  of  the  feather, 
and  the  terminal  portion  being  yellow;  under  surface  of  tail-feathers 
green,  having  the  terminal  portion  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  show- 
ing the  red  on  the  base  of  the  outer  feathers. 
Length,  18;  wing,  11 ;  tail,  8;  tarsus,  .75 ;  bill,  1.40. 
Habitat.     Santa  Lucia. 


Family  STRIGID^. 

Genus  Strlx  Linn. 
Sirix  LiNN.«US,  Syst  Nat.  I.  p.  131  {1766). 
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Strix  flammea  furcata  (Temm.). 

Sit-in  fmrca/a  Tbmm.  PI.  Col.  p.  43a  (1831).— D'Orb.  in  La  S*^'s  HbL 
Nal.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  34  (1840),  — Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  467— 
Brbwer,  Pr.  BoBt.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (1860).— Gundl. 
Repert.  FUico-Nat.  Cuba,  I.  p.  237  (1865) ;  »"*.  J.  t.  O.  1871,  p.  79. 

5^r(«jtr«^(«c<j/«  GossB,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  13  (1847).— Sol.  P.  2.  S.  i86i,p. 
79. — AtBRECHT.  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  104, 

Glyfikidura  /areata  GraV,  Handl.  Bd«.  I,  p.  53  (1869). 

Strix  JIammta  var.  furcata  Bn.  BwR.  &  RiDGw.  Hist.  N.  Am.  Bds.  Ill, 
p.  II  (i874>- 

Stri»  fiammea  fmeata  CoRV, ListBdi.  W.  I.  p.  31  (i88j). 

Thi«  form  varies  from  the  usual  coloration  in  having  the  second- 
ariea  and  tail  nearly  while,  the  latter  usualtj'  without  bare. 
Wing,  11.50;  tail,  5.70;  tareua,  1.75. 
Habitat.     Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Bubo  virginianus  is  recorded  from  Jamaica  in  Sclater  & 
Salvin's  'Nomenclator  Avium  Neotropical!  urn,'  I  have  been  un- 
able to  tind  other  West  Indian  records. 

Strix  flammea  nigrescens  Lawr. 

Strimflamata  vaf.  nigreietnt  Lawr.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  I,  p.  64  (1878). 

Stria  fiammea  Lister,  Ibis,  1880,  p.  44. 

Strixflammta  aigrtsceiis  CORV,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  31  (18S5). 

Sp.  Char. — "Upper  plumage  of  a  fine  blackish  brown,  rather  sparielj 
marked  with  small  white  spots;  the  tail  is  crossed  with  alternate 
bands  of  brown  and  light  dull  ochrsceous  freckled  with  brown; 
the  wings  are  the  color  of  the  back,  somewhat  intermixed  with 
rufous;  the  under  plumage  islightreddish-ochraceous,  marked  with 
small,  round  black  spots  (the  color  is  lighter  than  the  under  plu- 
mage of  the  Costa  Rica  specimen) ;  the  ends  of  the  ruff-lbalhers  are 
dark  reddish-brown ;  feathers  around  the  eye,  black ;  the  face  is  of 
a  light  reddish  fawn  color.  Bill  white ;  iris  deep  chocolate,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Length  (fresh),  13  in. ;  wing,  10;  tail,  4^;  tarsus  3." 
(Lawr.,  orig.  descr.,  1.  c.) 
Habitat.     St,  Vincent  and  Dominica. 

Strix  flammea  pratincola. 

Slri»  pratincola  Bonap.  List.  1838,  p.  7. 

StrixJIammea  var.  f  Bryant,  Pr.  Boat,  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XL  p.  65  (1867) 
(Bahamas). 
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StrUflatHmta  -lar-fratincola  Bd.   Bwr.  &  RiDOw.   Hist.  N.  Am.   Bd>. 

p.  13,  III  (1874).— Cory,  Bds.  Bahama  I.  p.  115  C"88o). 
Strnflamona  praiincola  Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  31  (1885). 

This  form  occurs  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Strix  glaucops  Kaup. 
Alkcme  doMimiceitiis  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  38  (1850).— Sall6,  P.  Z.  S.  1857.  p. 

SlriK  glaHCofs-YiKm,  Contr.  Om.  p.  118  (1851)"  i  ib.   Tr.  Z.  S.   IV,  p. 

146. — Pblz.  J.  f.  O.  187s,  p.  J3. — Cory,  Bds.  Haiti  &  San  Domingo, 

p.  117  (1885) ;  ib.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 
Stria  (^Atktne)  domiHictaais  Bryant,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XI.  p.  90 

(1867). 
Sirix  Jfammea  Sharps.  Cat  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.  293  (1875). 
Sirin  dominicensis  Cory,  Bull.  Nutt,  Orn.  Club,  VII,  p.  95  (1S83). 

Sp.  Char.  Mali:  —  General   plumage   above  dark  brown,  shading  into 
orange-rufouB  on  the  side  of  the  neck;  quills  showing  inner  webi 
brownish  J  outer  webs  dull  onrnge-rufous,  banded  with  brown;  entire 
underpartB  pale  orange-EufouG,  mottled  with  zigzag  marking  of  light 
brown,  whitening  somewhat  on  the  throat  and  abdomen;  face  deep 
gray;  an  ante-orbital  spot  of  black;  circle  of  feathers  aroiind  the 
face  dark  chestnut,  bordered  with  black  on  the  throat;  tarsus  not 
feathered  to  the  feet. 
The  sexes  are  apparently'  similar. 
Length,  13.50;  wing,  lo;  tail,  4.'6o-,  Ursus,  3.45. 
Habitat.     Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

Genus  Pseudoscops  Kaup. 

Pseudoscofs  Kaup,  Isis,  1848,  p.  769. 

Pseudoscops  grammicus  (Gosse)  . 

BpkialUi  grammicui  Gosse,  Bds.  Jam.  p.  19  (1847). 

Pseudoscops  grammicus  Kaup,  Isis,  1848,  p.  769.— SCL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p. 
80. — Ai.BRECHT,J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  104. — Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  51 
(1869).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p,  1 16  (1S73).— A.  &  E. 
Newton.  Handb.  Jamaica,  p.  110(1881),— Cory.  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p. 

31   {1885). 

Scopi grammicus  Bp.  Conap.  I,  p.  46  (1850). — Strickl.  Orn.  Syn.  p,  205. 
Asia  grammicus  SHARPS,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  It,  p.  241  (1S75). 

•' Adult  female.  General  colour  above  sandy-bufT,  transversely 
vermiculated  with  dark  brown,. more  distinctly  on  the  back  and 
scapular  feathers,  some  of  which  are  mesiatly  streaked  with  dark 
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brown,  aonie  of  the  outermost  rather  more  broadly  barred  with 
sandy  colour,  but  not  exhibiting  any  trace  of  white  or  buff  spots; 
head  and  neck  rather  lighter  sandy  colour,  the  transverse  black  linei 
very  regular,  especially  on  the  ear  tiifis,  which  are  coloured  like  the 
rest  of  the  head,  but  are  nearly  uniform  rufous  on  their  inner  webs; 
entire  facial  aspect  foxy  red,  the  hindennost  of  the  ear-coverts 
whitish,  tipped  with  black,  merging  in  the  ruff,  which  ib  composed 
of  tandy-buff  feathers,  black  at  tip  and  at  base ;  the  stiff  gular  feath- 
er* tandy  rufous,  streaked  and  indistinctly  barred  with  black ;  chin- 
feathers  buffy  white;  rest  of  the  under  surface  deep  sandy  rufous, 
with  faint  Indications  of  dueky  vermiculations  of  brown,  the  abdom- 
inal plumes  more  or  less  verging  on  white  and  showing  very  little 
of  the  mesial  black  streaks  which  are  so  distinct  on  the  breatt 
feathers;  leg  feathers  uniform  tawny  buff,  as  also  the  under  tail- 
coverts  ;  under  wing-coverts  buff,  slightly  washed  with  aandy-rnfous, 
the  lower  series  black,  with  fulvous  bases,  forming  a  bar  across  the 
wing,  and  resembling  the  inner  lining  of  the  quills,  which  are  ful- 
vescent  towards  the  base  of  the  inner  web.  on  which  they  are  broad- 
ly barred  with  black ;  upper  wing-coverts  resembling  the  back,  and 
very  coarsely  vermiculated  with  dark  brown,  the  sandy-buff  bars 
being  pretty  apparent  here  and  there,  and  especially  distinct  on  the 
outer  web  of  the  spurious  quitis ;  pHntary-co verts  dark  brown,  irreg- 
ularly barred  across  with  sandy-buff;  quills  banded  alternately  for 
their  entire  length  with  blackish  brown  and  sandy-buff,  these  bars 
less  distinct  on  the  second.tries,  the  light  interspaces  obscured  with 
dark  brown  vermiculations,  especially  the  innermost,  which  conse- 
quently resemble  the  back;  tail  sandy-buff  barred  across  with  dark 
brown,  about  eleven  bani  being  traceable  on  the  centre  feathers,  the 
interspaces  more  or  less  mottled  with  vermiculations  of  brown,  the 
exterior  rectrix  paler  and  more  fulvous,  crossed  with  about  thirteen 
brown  bars;  cere  blackish  grey  ;  bill  pale  blue-grey;  feet  dull  lead- 
colour;  claws  horny  grey;  iris  hazel.  Total  length  12.1  inches, 
wing  8.4.  tail  5.1,  tarsus  1.55."  (Sharpb,  1.  c.) 
Habitat.    Jamaica. 

Genus  Asto  Briss. 

Asia  Brisson.  Orn.  I.  p.  i8  (1760). 

Asio  stygius  (Wagl.). 

Nyctalofs  stygius  Wacjl.  IsIr,  1832.  p.  liii.— GftAV,  List  Gen.  Bdf.  p.  6. 

— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  1 16  (1873)- 
Olus    sygnapa    DOrb.    in    La    Sagrn's   Hist.    Nat.     Cuba,  Ois.    p.  31 

(1840). — Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I.  p.   40  (1844-49)- — Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.   50 

(1850).— Cab.  J.  f.  O.   i8j5,  p.   465.— Gundl.    Repert.   Fisico-Nat. 

Cuba,  I,  p.  2i6  C'36s)  ;  ib.  J:  f.  O.  1871,  p.  374. 
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Otu3  slygius  PvcHRR.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  :849,  p  29.— Gray,  Gen.  Bd*.  I,  p. 

40  (1844-49).— Kaup,  Contr.  Orn.  185J,  p.  113.— Brbwer,  Pr.  Bo*t 

Soc.  Nat.  HUt.  VII,  p.  306  (i860).— Bd.  Bwb.  &  Ridgw.   Hist.   N. 

Am.  Bds.  Ill,  p.  17  (1874). 
Oltts  mtlanopsii  Licht.  Nom.  Av.  p.  6. 
Asia  sfygitti  Strickl.  Orn.  Sj'n.  p.  307. — Sharps,  CaL   Bda.  Brit.  Mu«. 

II,  p.  241  (1875).- Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11  (1885). 
Asia  siffnaf  a  Strickl.  Orn.  Syn.  p.  212. 

Sp.  Char.  "Adali.  Above  of  a  nearlj'  uniform  chocolate-brown,  the 
hinder  neck  and  wig  with  a  few  longitudinal  spots  of  light  ochre, 
rather  more  oval  in  shape  on  the  latter,  the  rest  of  the  upper  sur- 
face having  concealed  spots  and  venniculations  of  whitish  buff, 
rather  largerand  more  distinct  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  scapulars; 
wing-coverts  uniform  with  the  hack,  with  the  same  more  or  less 
concealed  vermiculations,  these  being  absent  on  the  primary-coverts, 
which  are  uniform  brown  j  quills  chocolate-brown  like  the  back, 
with  obsolete  bars  of  tighter  brown,  more  distinct  on  the  seconda- 
ries, where  Ihey  are  often  replaced  by  ochraceous  spots  or  vermicu- 
lations,the  innermost  uniform  with  the  back,  and  slightly  freckled 
with  vermiculations  of  whitish  huff  or  light  ochre,  the  primaries  with 
a  few  spots  of  deep  ochre  on  the  onter  \¥eh,  only  distinct  or  of  any 
size  near  the  base;  upper  tail-coverts  brown,  with  distinct  bars  of 
bright  ochre ;  tail  deep  chocolate-brown,  with  a  whitish  tip,  and 
crossed  with  five  or  six  additional  bars  of  bright  ochre,  these  bars 
more  numerous  (seven  or  eight)  on  the  inner  web  when  the  tail  is 
spread;  forehead  and  feathers  above  the  eye  brown,  streaked  with 
silvery  grey;  ear-tufts  1  inches  long,  chocolate-brown,  with  outer  , 
margins  of  light  ochre;  sides  of  face  dingy  brown,  the  cheeks 
streaked  with  fulvous,  and  the  ear-coverts  fulvous  at  their  bases; 
ruff  brown,  mottled  with  light  ochre,  the  hinder  feathers  almost  en- 
tirely ochraceous,  with  brown  margins  and  shaft-stripes  ;  chin  dingy 
brown,  mottled  with  pale  ochraceous,  the  ruff  across  the  throat  com- 
posed of  white  feathers  with  dark  brown  centres  ;  rest  of  under  sur- 
face ochraceous,  mottled  with  brown,  this  color  more  prevalent  on 
the  upper  breast  where  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  feathers;  the 
lower  breast  and  abdomen  streaked  with  brown  down  the  middle  of 
the  feathers,  with  dark  brown  lateral  bars  to  each,  the  interspaces 
being  oval  spots  of  white  ;  leg-feathers  deep  ochre,  spotted  with  tri- 
angular brown  markings;  under  tail-coverts  deep  ochre,  the  longest 
ones  streaked  with  brown ;  under  wing-coverts  deep  ochre,  the  out- 
ermost spotted  and  margined  with  brown,  the  greater  series  light 
ochraceous  at  base,  dark  brown  at  lip,  thus  resembling  the  inner 
lining  of  the  wing,  which  is  almost  entirely  dark  brown,  eiccepting 
a  few  irregular  bars  of  ochraceous,  these  being  almost  entirely 
absent  near  the  primaries.  Total  length  20  inches,  wing  13.7,  tail 
7.8,  tarsus  1.4."  (biiARPB,  I,  C-) 
Habitat.     Cuba. 
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Asto  accipitrinus  (Pall.). 

Stri*  acdptrina  Pall.  Reise  Rues.  Reich,  I,  p.  455  {yVJ\)- 

Otms  brachyolHS  Lbhb.  Avcb  Cubn,  p.  2!  (1850). 

BrackyolMi  falnsfris  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  p.  465  (Cuba). 

Brackyolui  casiinii  Brewbr,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist  VII,  p.  306  (i860) 

(Cuba).— GuNDL.  Repert.  FUico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,   p.  3J6  (1865) ;  ih. 

J.  f.  0.1871,  p.  375  (Cuba). 
Aiio  accipitrinus  Sharpb.  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mub.  IT,  p,  334  (1875). —Cory, 

LUtBd!.  W.  I.  p.  21  (1885). 
Accidental  in  Cuba. 

Asio  portortcensis  Ridgw. 

Sirix  brackyotus  Sundev.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.   Ftfr.  1869,  p.  601   (Porto 

Rico)(?) 
Brackyotus  co wiVii  GusDL.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.   HiBt.  Nat.  VII,  p.  165,  1878; 

(*.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  158  (Porto  Rico). 
Asio  portoricensii  Ridgw.  Pr.   U.   S.  Nat.  Mas.  IV,  p.  366  (1881)   (Porto 

Rico).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  m  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  "Above  dusky  brown,  nearly  or  quite  uniform  on  the  dorsal 
region ;  the  scapulars,  however,  narrowij'  bordered  with  pale  ochnt- 
ceouB  or  dull  buflf ;  feathers  of  the  head  narrowij^,  and  those  of  Ihe 
nape  broadly,  edged  with  buff;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  paler 
brown  or  fawn-color,  the  feathers  marked  near  their  tips  by  a  cres- 
centic  bar  of  dark  brown.  Tail  deep  ochraceous.  crossed  by  about 
five  distinct  bands  of  dark  brown,  these  very  narrow  on  the  later*! 
rectrices,  but  growing  gradually  broader  toward  the  intermedin, 
which  are  dark  brown,  with  live  or  six  pairs  of  ochraceous  spots 
(corresponding  in  position  to  the  ochraceous  interspaces  on  the 
outer  tail-feathers),  these  spots  sometimes  having  a  central  small 
brown  blotch.  Wings  with  dark  brown  prevailing,  hut  this  much 
broken  by  a  general  and  conspicuous  spotting  of  ochraceous  ;  pri- 
maries crossed  with  bands  of  dark  brown  and  deep  ochraceous,  the 
latter  broadest  on  the  outer  quills,  the  pictura  of  whicl)  is  much 
as  in  A.  accipitrinus,  but  with  the  lighter  colar  usually  less  ex- 
tended. Face  with  dull,  rather  pale,  ochraceous  prevailing;  this 
becoming  nearly  white  exteriorly,  where  bordered,  around  the  side 
ofthe  head,  by  a  uniform  dark  brown  post-auricular  bar;  eyes  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  uniform  dusky,  this  broadest  t>eneath  and 
behind  the  eye.  Lower  parts  pale  ochraceous  or  buff,  the  crissum, 
anal  region,  tarsi,  and  tibite  entirety  immaculate;  jugulum  and 
breast  marked  with  broad  stripes  of  dull  brown,  the  abdomen,  aides 
and  flanks  with  narrow  stripes  or  streaks  of  the  same.  Bill  dusky ; 
iris  yellow.  Wing,  1  (.25-12.00;  tail,  5-25-5.50;  culmen,  .70;  tarsus, 
1.85-2.00;  middle  toe,  i.ao-1.30"  (Ridgw.,  orig.  descr.) 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico. 
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Genus  Gymnasio  Bonaf. 
Gymuasio  Bokapartb,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  S43. 

Gymnasio  nudipes  (Daud-). 

Stri^  nudipes  Daud.  Trsiti  d'Orn.  II,  p.  199  (tSoo).— Vikill.  Dig.  Am. 

Sept.  I,  p.  45  (1807). 
Noctua  Hudifes  Stbph.  Gen.  Zoot.  XIII,  p.  70.— Less.  Traitd  d'Orn.  p. 

104. 
Atkene  nHdipti  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  35  (1844).— STRiCKL._Orn.'Syn.  p. 

'73- 
Sumia  nndifes  Bp.  Obs.  R^g.  An.  Cuv.  p.  59. 
Svrnittvi  nudipei  Ksvr ,  Contr.  Orn.  p.  130(1851}. 
Gymnasie  nadifts  Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  p.  543.— Shahpb,  Cat.  Bds. 

Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.  149  (187s).— Cory.  LEst  Bds.  W.  1.  p.  it  (:88s). 
Gymitoglaux  Hudipes  A.  &  E.  Newton,  IbU,  1S59,  p.  54;  ib.  i860,  p.  307. 

— Cassin,  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.   Sci.  Phila.  i860,  p.  374.— Set..  &  Salv. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.  116  (1873).— Gundl.  Anal.  Soc.  Esp.   Hist 

Nat.  VII,  p.  166  (1878)  ;  /A.J.  f.  O.  1878.  p.  158. 
Cymncglaun  Ht-wlati  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  VIII,  p.  258  (1867). 
Gymnoglaux  tragii  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1875,  p.  lij- 

Sp.  Char. — Entire  upper  eurface  reddish  brown;  leathers  of  the  breait 
and  belly  pale,  variously  dotted  and  banded  with  light  brown ;  face 
pale  brown,  showing  whitish  hetween  the  ejes;  the  feathers  slight- 
ly marked  with  whitish  on  the  cheeks  and  throat ;  under  tail-coverts 
white,  narrowly  shafted  with  brown;  tail  dull  brown;  primaries 
brown,  dotted  with  white,  mixed  with  brownish  white  on  the  outer 
webs;  lining  of  wing  dull  white,  mottled  with  brown  on  the  carpus. 
Length,  9;  wing,  6.75;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  1.45;  bill,  .70. 
Habitat.     Porto  Rico,  St.  John,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Thomas. 

Gymnasio  lawrenceii  (Scl.  &  Salv.). 

Ifoctua  nudifiii  Lbmb.  Aves  Cuba,  p.  23,  pi.  4,  fig.  i  (1830). 
Gymnogtaux  nudipes  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1855.  P-  465.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 

VII,  p.    257   (1863).— GuNDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat.  Cuba,  I,  p.  ai6 

(i865);'*-J-f-0,  i87i,p.  376. 
EpkiaUes  nudipes  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VIl,  p.  306  (i860). 
Gymnoglaux  lawrenceii  ^i..  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.   1858,  p.  328,  pi.  29;  /*. 

Nom.  Avium  Neotr.  p.   117  (1873). 
Gymnasia  latarencei Gvlki ,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  47  (1869). 
Gymuasio  /oiureaceiV  Sharps,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.   150  (1875).— 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  Ji  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — Upper  surface  dark  brown,  mottled  with  white  on  the  back 
and  win^coverts ;  face  dull  brownish  white,  palest  on  the  throat; 
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breast  brown  mixed  with  white ;  rest  of  underpartB  dull  white,  the 
leathers   lined    ivith  brown;    primaries   dark   brown  marked  with 
white  on  the  outer  webs;   tail  dark  brown,  showing  nn  indistinct 
band  of  white  on  the  under  surTace;  bill  hurn-color. 
Length,  S;  wing,  5.501  tail,  3;  tarsus,  1-15;  bill,  .50. 
Habitat,     Cuba. 


Genus  Glaucidium  Boie. 
Glaucidium  Hoie,  Isia,  1826,  p.  976. 

Glaucidium  siju  (D'Orb.). 

Noctna  sijn  D'Orb.  in  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ois.  p.  33  (1S40).— 
GuNDL.  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  p.  318  (1857). 

AlhfHe  sijH  Gray,  Gen.  Bds.  I,  p.  25  (1844).— Cass.  Cat,  Strig.  Phila. 
Mus.  p.  13. 

Nyc/ale  sija  Bp.  Consp.  I,  p.  54  (1850). — Strickl.  Orn.  Sjn.  p.  177. 

Strix  havanensii  Lictlr.  Mus.  Berol.  unde. 

Gliiuciiiium  iavanense  Kaup,  Contr.  Orn.  p,  103  (1851). 

Glaucidium  fiju  Cab.  J<  f.  O.  185.^,  p.  59, — Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.  VII,  p.  306  (i860).— Gil NDL.  Repert.  Fisico-Nat,  Cuba,  I,  p.  Ji6 
(1865),— Gray,  Handl.  Bds.  I,  p.  41  (1869).— Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1S71, 
P-  375— RiDGW.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1873,  p.  65.— Set.  &  Salv. 
Noin.  Avium  Neotr,  p.  117  (1873). — Sharfe,  Ibis,  1875,  p.  59;  i'*. 
Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.  193  (1875).— Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  11 
(1885). 

Sp-  Char.— Very  small.  Top  of  head  pale  brown,  the  feathers  delicatet.v 
dotted  with  dull  white;  face  dull  white  mixed  with  brownish ;  throat 
dull  white,  shading  into  mixed  lightbrown  and  white  on  the  breast; 
underparts  white,  the  feathers  streaked  with  dark  brown;  thighs 
rufous  brown;  under  tail-coverts  white;  primaries  dark  brown, 
dotted  and  blotched  with  white,  heaviest  on  the  basal  portions;  back 
.nnd  wing-coverts  dull  brown,  mottledwilh  pale  brown;  upper  sur- 
face o(  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  narrowlj'  banded  with  brownish 
white; bill  pale. 

A  female  in  my  collection  has  the  entire  upper  surface  reddish 
brown,  with  Che  feathers  on  Che  head  unspotted. 
Length,7;  wing,  4;  tail,  3.40;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .45. 
Habitat.     Cuba. 


Genus  Speotyto  Gi.oo] 

S/ro/yto  Glogeb,  Handb.  Naturg.  p.  226,  1842. 
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Speotyto  dominicensis  Cory. 

Speotyto  eunieulatia  Sharpe,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  II,  p.  142  {1875)-— 
CuRV,  Bds.  llniti  &  Sun  Domingo,  p.  118(1885). 

Atheae  caaicularia  Brace,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiet  XIX,  p.  140  (1877) 
(?) 

speotyto  euaicularia  dominiceHsis  CoRY,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  VI,  p. 
154  (1881) ;  ib.  List  Bd6.  W.  I.  p.  2t  C1S85}. 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — General  plumage  brown ;  the  head  marked  with  streaks 
of  dull  white;  feathers  of  the  nape  showing  a  sub-terminal  bar  of 
dull  white ;  hack  mottled  and  barred  with  duskj'  white  ;  quilU  brown 
tipped  with  dull  white  and  barred  with  pale  brown;  secondaries 
marked  on  the  outer  web;  tail  brown,  tipped  with  buff  white  and 
banded;  ear-coverts  hrown;  cheeks  dull  white;  throat  and  upper 
neck  dull  white,  separated  from  each  other  bv  a  mark  of  sandy  bulf, 
barred  with  brownish ;  underparts  dull  white,  barred  with  brown, 
the  bars  becoming  narrower  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body;  thighs 
buff;  under  wing-coverts  yellowish  buff,  sometimes  spotted  with 
brown  near  the  outer  edge,  and  becoming  dull  white  on  the  edge  of 
the  wing;  tarsus  feathered  in  front  to  the  foot;  iris  yellow. 
The  sexes  are  similar. 

Length,  8;  wing,  6;   tail,  1.50;  tarsus,  i-Sa 
Habitat.     Haiti.     Bahamas? 

It  is  possible  that  the  species  mentioned  by  Brace  was  the 
Florida  form.     I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  from   the  Bahama 

Islands. 

Speotyto  guadeloupensis  (Ridgw.). 

Speolyto  cunicttlaria  var.  guadeloupensis  Ridgw.  in  Bd.  Bwr.  &  Ridgw. 

Hist.   N.  Am.  Bds.    Ill,  p.  90  (i874).~Coues,  Bds.  N.  W.  p.  322 

(1874)- 
Speotyte  guadeloupensis  SHARPS,  Cat.  Bds.  Bril.  Mua.  II,  p.  147  (1875)-— 

Cory,  List  Bds.  W.  I.  p.  ji  (1885). 

Sp.  Char. — "Primaries  without  broad  or  regular  bars  of  whitish  on  either 
web;  primary-coverts  plain  brown.  Brown  markings  on  the  loner 
parts  regularly  transverse,  and  equal  in  extent  to  the  white.  White 
spots  on  the  upper  parts  very  small,  reduced  to  mere  specks  on  the 
dorsal  region. 

"Wing,  6.40;  tail,  3.40;  culmen,  .60;  tarsus,  1.82;  middle  toe,  .85. 
Outer  tail-feathers  and  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  with  the  tight 
(ochraceoufi)  bars  only  about  one  fourth  as  wide  as  the  brown  (dis- 
appearing on  the  inner  quilts)."     (Rincw.,  orig.  descr.,  I.  c.) 
Habitat.     Guadeloupe  and  St.  Nevis. 
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Speotyto  amaura  Lawr. 

Speoiylo  amaura  Laws.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.  I,  p.  334  (1878).— Cory, 
List.  Bda.  W.  I.  p.  ji  (1885). 

Sp.  Char.  Male: — "Upper  plumage  of  a  fine  deep,  brown  color,  marked 
with  roundish  spots  of  light  fulvous;  the  spotB  are  imallest  on  the 
crown,  hind  neck,  and  smallest  wing-coverts ;  thej  are  conspicuous!/ 
large  on  the  other  wing-coverts,  the  dorsal  region,  scapulars,and 
tertials ;  the  quills  are  blackish  brown,  with  indenled  marks  of  pale 
reddish  fuivout  on  the  outer  wehs  of  the  primaries,  and  large  round- 
ish paler  spots  on  the  inner  webs;  under  wing-coverts  reddish  ful- 
vous sparsely  mottled  with  black ;  tail  dark  brown,  of  the  same  color 
as  the  back,  crossed  with  four  bars  (including  the  terminal  one),  of 
light  reddish  fulvous,  which  do  not  quite  reach  the  shaft  on  each 
weh;  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill  black,  with  the  basal  portion  of 
their  shafts  whitish;  front  white,  superciliary  streak  pate  fulvous; 
Cheeks  dark  brown,  the  feathers  tipped  with  fulvous;  upper  part  of 
throat  pale  whitish  buff,  the  tower  part  grayish  white,  with  a  bulfy 
tinge,  separated  by  a  broad  band  of  dark  brown  across  the  middle  of 
the  throat,  the  feathers  of  which  are  bordered  with  light  fulvouai 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  breast  are 
dark  brown,  like  the  back,  the  feathers  ending  with  fulvous,  the 
spots  being  larger  on  the  breast;  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen  are 
pale  fulvous,  conspicuously  barred  across  their  centres  with  dark 
brown  ;  on  some  of  the  feathers  the  terminal  edgings  are  of  the  same 
color;  the  flanks  are  of  a  clear  light  fulvous,  with  bars  of  a  lighter 
brown;  under  tail-coverta  fulvous,  with  indistinct  bars  of  brown; 
thighs  clear  fulvous,  with  nearly  obsolete  narrow  duakv  bars;  the 
feathers  of  the  tarsi  are  colored  like  the  thighs  and  extend  to  the 
toes;  bill  clear  light  yellow  with  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible 
blackish,  toes  dull  yellowish -brown. 

"Length  (fresh).  Sh  in. ;  wing.  6}  ;  tail,  3} ;  tarsus,  l^. 

"The  female  differs  but  little  from  the  male  in  plumage;  the  bars 
on  the  abdomen  appear  to  be  a  little  more  strongly  defined,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  culmcn  is  a  small  red  spot.  There  are  two  females  in 
the  collection,  the  other  also  having  the  red  spot;  in  one  the  tarsi 
are  feathered  to  the  toes,  in  the  other  only  for  two-thirds  their  length. 

"Length  of  one  (fresh).  8  in. ;  wing.  61;  tail,  2i;  tarsus,  ij. 

"Length  of  the  other,  8i;  wing.  6i;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  i4. 

"Compared  with  gaudeloupensis,  the  prevailing  color  is  dark 
brown,  instead  of  a  mther  light  earthy-brown,  and  the  spots  on  the 
interscapular  region  are  much  larger;  it  is  more  strikingly  barred 
below,  the  other  having  the  breast  more  spotted ;  the  bars  on  the 
tail  are  four  instead  of  six.  In  the  Antigua  bird  each  feather  of  the 
breast  is  crossed  with  but  one  bar.  while  those  of  the  other  are 
crossed  with  two."  (Lawr.,  orig.  descr.,  1.  c.) 
Habitat.     Antigua. 
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'Tbe  Standard  Natural  History' — 'Birds.'* — The  'bird  volume'  of  the 
well-known  'Standard  Natural  History,"  published  by  S.  E.  Casino  and 
Company  ofBoston,  welt  maintains  the  high  degree  of  encellence  charac- 
terizing this  important  treatise  on  Ztiology,  now  about  completed  in 
six  beautifully  illustrated  imperial  octavo  volumes,  mostly  by  the  leading 
American  authorities  on  the  various  subjects  treated.  The  bird  volume 
is  mainly  by  Dr.  Lconhard  Stejneger,  who  is  doubtless  responsible  for 
ita  general  style  and  character,  he  having  written  the  admirable 'Intro- 
duction' (pp.  1-20),  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  general  text,  as  follows: 
Subclass  I,  Saururit  (the  Archicopteryx),  pp.  Ji-23;  Subclass  11,  Odon- 
totormiE  (toothed  birds  having  the  teeth  in  sockets),  pp.  23-16;  Subclass 
HI,  Odontoholca;  (toothed  birds  with  the  teeth  in  groovee),  pp.  27-30; 
Subclass  IV,  orders  Struthiones  (Ostriches,  Cassowaries,  Moas,  Dodo, 
etc.),  pp.  31-47;  iEpiornithes,  pp.  47,  4S;  Apteryges  (Kiwis),  pp.  48-51; 
Crypturi  (Tinanious),  pp.  51-54;  Gastornlthes  (the  extinct  Gastornis 
and  allies),  pp.  54,  55;  Ptilopteri  (Penguins),  pp.  56-63;  Cecomorphte 
(Grebes,  Auks,  Guillemots,  Puffins,  Skuas,  Gulls,  Terns,  Skimmers, 
Albatrosses,  and  Petrels),  pp.  64-gi ;  Grallx  (Plovers,  Sandpipers,  Cranes, 
Ralls,  etc.),  pp.  91-132 ;  Chenomorphie  (Screamers,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Swans,  Flamingoes,  etc.),  pp.  131-157;  Herodli  (Ibises,  Storks,  Herons, 
Boatbills,  etc.),  pp.  [57-179;  Steganopodes  (Tropic-birds,  Frigate-birds, 
Pelicans,  Cormorants,  Darters,  etc.),  pp.  179-195;  Picarise  (except  the 
Hummingbirds),  pp.  368-441;  Passeres,  pp.  458-547.  In  more  general 
terms,  Dr.  Stejneger  has  written  the  three  subclasses  of  extinct  birds, 
the  SIruthioug  birds,  the  wading  and  swimming  birds,  the  so-called 
Pi carian  groups  except  the   Hummingbirds,  and  tbe  great  group  of  Pas- 

Of  the  other  groups  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Elliot  has  written  the  Opisthocomi 
(pp.  1961  197),  the  Gallinie  (pp.  197-237),  theColumbse  {pp.  237-259),  and 
the  Hummingbirds  (pp.  441-457), — groups  to  which  he  Is  well  known  to 
have  given  special  attention. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Barrows  is  responsible  for  the  Accipltres  (pp.  360-348), 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley  for  the  Psittaci  (pp.  349-367). 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  While  to  a  large  de- 
gree 'popular'  in  treatment.  It  presents  a  fair  reflection  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  the  class  Aves.  As  an 
authoritative  reviewerof  the  volume  has  already  well  said,"  No  work  issued 
in  Europe  contains  such  a  good  general  account  of  the  Class  of  Birds  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  researches  of  naturalists,  and  brings  one  into 
acquaintance  with  the  newest  discoveries  in  this  group  of  vertebrates." 

•The  Standard  |  Natural  History,  |  Ediled  by  John  Sleiling  Kingsley.  |  Vol.  IV.  | 
Birds.  I  Illustrated  |  by  two  hundred  and  seven ly-Ihree  wood-cuts  and  twenty-tive  |  futl- 
page  plates.  {  Boston ;  |  S.  E.  Casino  and  Company.  |  1885.    Imp.  ijvo.  pp.  viii  -|-  55S. 
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The  c  la  Edification  prcGcnts  n  few  innovations  as  regards  the  relative 
rank  and  liTnitations  of  certain  of  the  higher  groups,  where  a  few  new 
names  are  introduced,  and  a  few  changes  are  made  in  the  nomenclatiire 
of  genera  and  species.  The  class  Aves  is  divided  into  four  subclasses,  as 
already  indicated,  three  of  them  consisting  entirely  of  eitinct  types, 
while  the  fourth  (Eurhipidura;)  includes  all  the  living  representatives  of 
the  class  and  their  more  closely  allied  eitinct  forms.  This  latter  sub- 
class is  divided  into  three  'super-orders'  and  eighteen  'orders.'  The 
work  begins  with  the  'lower'  or  more  generalized  forms,  as  the  Archicop- 
teryx  and  Toothed  Birds,  and  closes  with  the  Passeres.  It  is  illustrated 
with  J5  full'page  plates  and  373  cuts  in  the  text,  not  a  few  of  the  latter 
being  anatomical- 
Lack  of  space  forbids  a  detailed  review,  quotations,  or  extended  criti- 

In  the  matter  of  editorship,  we  may  remark  that  the  passage  from  one 
group  to  another  is  often  obscurely  indicated,  which  a  more  formal  use 
of  subheadings  would  have  obviated.  While  the  names  of  the  authors 
are  given  on  a  leaf  preceding  the  title  page,  there  is  nothing  there  or  else- 
where to  indicate  the  share  of  each  author's  work,  except  the  signatures 
to  the  articles,  the  discovery  of  which  entails  a  laborious  search,  as  they 
seem  to  be  inserted  on  no  easily  discoverable  system.  The  index,  occupy- 
ing only  eight  pages,  could  easily  have  been  considerable  extended  with 
profitable  results  to  the  reader.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  defects  are 
slight,  while  the  excellences  are  manifold,  and  the  general  plan  and 
execution  are  admirable.  To  the  general  reader  the  work  must  long 
prove  a  boon,  and  to  the  specialist  will  be  hardly  less  valuable. — J.  A.  A. 

BrewBter  on  'Bird  Migration.' — Mr.  Brewster's  important  memoir*  of 
J3  pages,  forming  No.  I  of  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithologi- 
cal Club,'  consists  of  two  papers  relating  to  the  subject  of  bird  migra- 
tion. The  first  (read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  and  here  first  publithed)  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  author's  ob- 
servations made  at  the  PointLepreaux  Lighthouse,  where  he  spent  the 
interval  from  Aug.  13  till  Sept.  16,  18S5,  for  the  purpose  o(  studying  the 
movements  of  the  birds  on  their  autumnal  journey  southward.  The 
locality  and  other  circumstances  proved  exceedingly  favorable  for  observ- 
ing the  behavior  of  birds  under  the  fascination  of  a  powerful  light,  and 
their  manner  of 'striking' these  fatally  alluring  objects  is  well  detailed, 
the  narrative  adding  much  to  our  knowledge  of  a  matter  previously 
lillfc  understood.     The  second  part  of  the  memoir  deals  with  the  general 

•  Memoirs  of  ihe  NuHall  Omilhological  Club.  |  —  |  No.  1. 1  —  |  Bird  Migration.  | 
lly  William  Brcwsler.  I  Contribuled  by  courlcsy  of  the  American  OmitholoElsIs' 
Union's  (Jominiuee  on  the  |  Migration  and  (icographical  Dislribulion  at  North 
American  Hirds.  |  Part  I.— Ubservations  on  Nociurna!  Bird  Pllghis  ai  j  ihe  Tjghl- 
iiuuse  ai  Point  L.'prL'aux,  Bay  of  |  Kundy,  Neiv  Brunswick.  |  Part  II.—  Kacti  and 
Tlieorles  rL'spL'i:iing  ilid  general  |  subject  of  Bird  Migration.  |  —  |  Cambridge,  Mass.  | 
IMbJi^lR-rJ  u>  ilivC.ul,.  I  Mardi,  lot*.     Imp.Svu.pp.  33. 
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Gubjeclor  bird  migrntion,  its  causes  and  methods,  based  on  the  writer's 
long  experience  and  mature  reflection.  T be 'facts' here  presented  are  of 
highest  interest;  the  tbeories  and  suggestions,  while  original  as  regards 
their  presentation  in  the  present  connection,  are  but  to  a  small  extent 
novel,  and  in  the  main  confirmatory  of  Eivpotheses  previously  suggested; 
but  for  this  reason  they  lose  none  of  their  interest  or  value.  The  paper 
is  not  only  an  able  presentation  of  the  subject  in  Its  general  aspects,  but 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  interesting  subject,  through  the  pres- 
entation of  much  new  and  valuable  matter. — J.  A.  A. 

Minor  Ornithological  Publicatjons. — The  'American  Naturalist,' Vol. 
XIX,  1885,  contains,  besides  extracts  and  abstracts  from  other  publications, 
the  following  (Nos.  1037-1041)  : 

1037.  A  Crovi  [Corvas  aitKricanus']  Cracking  Clams.  By  S,  Lockwood. 
Americas  Naturalist,  Vol.    XIX,  April,  18S5,  p.   407.— By  dropping  them 

1038.  Tie  Turkey  Biittard  breeding  in  Pennsylvania.  By  Witmer 
Stone.  Ibid.  p.  407. — Several  instances  of  its  breeding  in  Chester  County- 
recorded. 

1039.  Birds  oat  of  Season— a  Tragedy.  By  Charles  Aldrich, /ii'rf., 
May,  1885,  pp.  513.  514.— A  Chewlnh  {^Pipilo  erylhrofkthalmus'),  winter- 
ing at  Webster,  la.,  was  finally  killed  by  a  Blue  Ja}',  after  it  had  for  weeks 
braved  a  temperature  of — 10°  to  — 35"- 

1040.  Hartlda  glaciaU$  at  New  Orleans.  By  G.  Kohn.  /i/rf.,  Sept. 
1885,  p.  S96. — An  old  male  in  winter  plumage  was  shot  on  Lake  Catherine 
Feb.  i8,   1885. 

1041.  Tie  Problem  of  the  Soaring  Bird.  By  1.  Lancaster.  Ibid.,  Nov. 
and  Dec.  1885,  pp.  1053-1058,  1162-1171. 

•Science,"  Vols.  V  and  VI,  1885,  contains  the  following  (Nos.  1042-1054): 
1043.  The  coming  of  the  robin  and  other  early  birds.  By  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam.  Science,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  571,  57;. — On  the  arrival  of  the  Robin 
{Afernla  migratoria)  at  various  places  in  North  America  in  the  spring  of 
18S4,  and  a  summary  st.itement  of  the  average  dates  of  arrival  of  various 
other  species  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  and  Southern  Connecti- 

1043,  A  second  phalanx  in  a  carinate  bird's  -wing.  By  Dr.  G.  Baur. 
Ibid.,  V,  May  1,  1885,  p.  355. — "A  rudiment  of  a  second  cartilaginous 
phalanx  in  the  third  digit"  found  "in  an  embryo  of  Anas  domestica" 

1044.  A  complete  fibula  in  an  adult  living  carinate-hird  [Pandion 
carelinrnsis}.     By  Dr.  G.  Baur.  Ibid..  May  8,  1885,  p.  375. 

ItJ45.  A  complete  fibula  in  an  adult  living  carinale-bird  [Colymbus 
ieplentrionalis^     By  Dr.   R.  W.  Shufeldt.     Ibid.,  June  J6,  1S85,  p.  516. 

1046.  Untimely  death  of  a  chipping sparroTv.  By  W.  L.  Poteat.  Ibid., 
VI,  July  24,  1885. — Hung  by  the  neck  by  becoming  entangled  in  a  horse- 
hair from  its  nest. 

1047.  Tie  Audubon  collection  of  birds  presented  to  Amherst  college. 
Editorial.  Ibid.,  Aug.  14,  1S85,   140. — "There  are  about  six  hundred  skins 
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of  birds  in  the  collection,  some  or  which  »re  l&belled  in  the  handwriting 
or  Audubon  himself,  and  manj  of  which  are  the  typical  gpeciniena  by 
which  the  species  were  determined."  About  one  hundred  of  them  have 
been  mounted  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Ward  of  Rochester.  The  collection  is  the 
gift  of  the  Hon.  Elbert  E.  Fairnian,  LL,  D.,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

104S.  The  EnglUk  s.farro'ui.  .  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  Ibid.,  Nov.  6,  1885. 
416. — On  the  dates  of  its  introduction,  increase,  food,  and  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  toward  the  bird. 

1049.  A  ararck  for  Ike  giganUc  bird  \yEpyornii\  of  Madagascar. 
Anon.  Ibid.,  p.  418. — It  "was  probably  exterminated  very  soon  after  the 
advent  of  man  in  the  region  it  inhabited." 

1050.  Tie  Englifh  sfarrovi.  By  A.  L.  Child,  M.D.  Ibid.,  Nov.  37, 
1885,  478. — Chiefly  on  its  spread  in  the  West.  "The  condemned  sparrow 
seems  to  be  entire  master  of  the  position." 

loji.  The  English  sparroTu.  By  Jos.  F.James  and  G.  C-  Henning. 
Ibid.,  hec,  4,  1885,  pp.  497,  49S, — Chielly  on  its  habits — its  driving  away 
native  birds,  and  depredations  upon  small  fruits  and  pears. 

lojj.  The  English  sparrow.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  Ibid.,  Dec.  11,  1885, 
p.  $io. — Advises  offering  a  small  bounty  for  their  nests  and  eggs,  etc 

1053.  The  English  sparrow.  By  P.  J.  Farnsworth  and  John  Nichols. 
Ibid.,  Dec.  18,  i88j,  p.  541,— In  defence  of  the  bird. 

1054.  The  English  sparrow.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  Ibid.,  Dec.  25,  1885, 
p.  J63. — Gives  an  extract  from  the  London  'Academy,'  showing  how  "the 
bird  is  viewed  in  England."    The  quotation  strongly  denounces  the  Spar- 

1055.  Report  of  the  Ornithological  Branch  [of  the  Ottawa  Field 
Naturalists'  Clttb].  By  W.  L.  Scott  and  George  R.  White.  Tram. 
Ottawa  Field  Nat.  Club,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  1885,  pp.  173-180.— Nine  specie* 
are  added  to  the  list  of  Ottawa  Birds;  there  are  notes  on  ij  other  species, 
"rare  in  this  locality  or  recently  added  to  our  local  list,"  followed  by  a  list 
giving  dates  of  arrival  birds  observed  in  the  spring  of  1884. 

1056.  Ravages  of  Rice-Birds.  By  Hon.  Warner  Miller.  Cangres- 
aional  Record.  49th  Congress,  June  II,  1886,  p.  S747-— A  loss  of  $6.87 
per  acre  caused  by  the  Rice  Birds  to  the  rice  crop,  and  the  total  annual 
loss  to  one  planlntion  is  estimated  at  $8,350. 

1057.  The  English  Sparrow  in  the  United  States.     By  Hon.  Warner 
.    Miller.     Ibid.,  pp.  5747,  5748. — "The  indications  are  that  if  the  English 

Sparrow  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  annual 
loss  of  grain  and  fruit  products  due  to  his  ravages  will  be  in  amount  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  interest  on  our  national  debt,  if  not  the  debt  itself.  Few 
persons  have  any  conception  of  the  scourge  he  has  proved  wherever  he 
has  been  naturalized  in  foreign  lands,  and  he  threatens  to  become  a 
greater  pest  10  the  American  farmer  and  horticulturist  than  the  grass- 
hopper, caterpillar,  and  Colorado  beetle." 

1053.  Preliminary  List  of  the  Birds  knovin  to  breed  on  Staten  Island. 
By  Arthur  Hollick.  Proc.  Nat.  Sci.  Ass.  Staten  Island.  Extra  No.  4, 
Dec,  1335. — A  nominal  list  of  67  species,  published  as  a  one-page  leaflet. 
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1059.  Diurnal  Rapacious  Birds.  (  With  special  refertnet  to  Cktster 
County,  Pa.)  By  B.  Harry  Warren,  M.D.  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania, 
1883  (1S84),  pp.  96-113. — A  very  important  paper  on  the  food  of  various 
■pecicB  of  Hawks,  with  report  of  nutnerouE  examinations  of  the  contents 
of  Etomichs. 

1060.  Blackbirds'  Food.  Pacts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Pield-  Working 
Naturalist,  ShoTving  the  Piscivorous  Habit  of  tvJO  Species  of  the  Genus 
^niscalus.  By  B.  H.  Warren,  M.D.,  Ornithologist  of  the  Board  [of  Agri- 
culture}. Ibid.,  Rep.  for  1885  (1886),  pp.  157-159.— Statistics  of  examina- 
tions of  stomachs  of  numerouE  epecimens   of   ^uiscalus  purpureas  and 

1061.  Birds'  Food.  By  B.  H.  Warren,  M.D.  Ibid.,  pp.  150-156.— On 
the  food  of  the  Turdus  migratorius  and  Mimus  caroliaensis. 

io6j.  Tit  Common  Crow  Blackbird — Purple  Grackle.  ^uiscalus pur- 
pureus  (Bartr.).  By  B.  Harry  Warren,  M.D.  Ibid.,  1883  {1884).  pp. 
314-217. —  On  its  habits  and  food. 

1063.  Die  Purpursci-walbe  {Prague  subis  Baird,  Purple  Martin). 
By  H.  Nehrling.  Der  Zoologiscke  Garten,  Jahrg.  XXVI,  No.  i,  1885,  pp. 
13-27. —  History  of  the  speciea. 

ici64.  Der  GrUusanger  {Deudroica  virens  Baird.  Blaci-tkroated 
Green  Warbler).     By  H.  Nehrling.     Ibid.,  No.  3,  pp.  82-85. 

1065.  Der  Heckensanger,  Dendroica  pensylvanica  Baird,  Cktstnut- 
sided   Warbler.     By  H.  Nehrling.     Ibid.,  No.  6,  pp.  185,  186, 

1066.  Der  Wurmsdnger,  Hclmitherus  vtrmivorus  Bonap. ,  Worm- 
eating  Warbler.     By  H.  Nehriing.     Ibid..  No.  7,  pp.  214-215. 

1067.  Der  BlaufiSgelige  Buscksdnger ,  Helmintkopkaga  pinus  Baird. 
Blne-ainged  Teilow  Warbler.  By  H.  Nehrling.   Ibid.,  No.  li,  pp.  364-366. 

1068.  Bin  kaliforniscker  Ckaraktervogel.  Von  H.  Nehrling.  Ibid., 
Jahrg.  XXVn,  No.  3,  1886,  pp.  87-90.— An  account  of  the  PhainopepU 
iP.  nitons). 

The  present  index  to  minor  papers  and  notes  on  North  American  birds 
was  begun  in  January,  1880.  in  the  first  number  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
'Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,'  with  the  heading  'Minor  Or- 
nithological Papers,'  with  the  purpose  of  giving  short  notices  or  abstracts 
of  the  more  important  papers  and  notes  relating  to  American  birds, 
appearing  in  publications  not  usually  conveniently  accessible  to  working 
ornithologists,  in  continuation  of  Dr.  Coues's  'List  of  Faunal  Publications 
relating  to  North  American  Ornithology,' published  in  his  'Birds  of  the 
Colorado  Valley'  in  1878.  The  scope  of  the  index  was  at  first  limited  to 
notes  or  papers  of  special  value,  particularly  those  having  the  character  of 
local  lists,  or  bearing  upon  the  migration  or  distribution  of  species,  ex- 
cluding, however,  such  as  were  anonymous,  or  pseudonymous.  Later  the 
scope  was  enlarged  to  include  everything  worth  citing  relating  to  North 
American  birds,  wherever  published,  unless  appearing  in  journalK  strictly 
devoted  to  ornithology.  The  compiler  is  aware  that  the  record  must  be 
far  from  complete,  particularly  as  regards  newspapers,  but  it  is  believed 
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to  fairlj-  cover  the  'Proceedings'  and  'Memoirs,' etc..  of  icientific  societieB. 
the  liternrv  magazmes,  papers  devoted  to  field  sports,  and  scientific  peri- 
odical literature.  The  number  of  titles  cited  alreadjeiceeds  one  thousand 
and  it  seems  now  desirable  to  give  a  list  (liere  following)  of  the  principal 
publications  indexed,  with  references  to  the  volumes  and  pages  of  the 
'Bulletin'  and  'Auk'  where  these  indexeB  have  been  published. — J.  A.  A. 
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Edson  on  ihe  Birds  of  Cbatauqua  County,  N.  Y. —  In  a  brochure"  of 

14  pages  Mr.  Edson  gives  an  annotated  list  of  150  species,  embracing  only 
such  as  have  come  under  his  own  notice  during  several  years  of  obser- 
vation in  the  central  part  ofthe  Countv.  The  author  says  that  many  others 
might  doubileES  have  been  added  with  safely,  but  he  commendably  re- 
frains from  including  them  ti[l  lie  can  add  them  authoritatively.  The  list 
consequently  includes,  in  the  main,  only  the  more  common  species.  Un- 
fortunately the  list  is  greatly  marred  by  typogrnphical  errors,  for  which, 
however,  the  author  cannot  be  held  responsible,  it  having  been  printed, 
as  we  are  informed,  without  his  revision  of  the  proofsheets.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  worse  specimen  of  printing  in  respect  to  the  techni- 
cal nameB  of  the  species. — J.  A.  A. 

Sbufeldt  oti  the  Osteology  of  Conurus  carolinensis  and  Geococcyx 
califomianus. —  In  a  papert  of  nearly  twenty  pages  accompanied  by 
two  beautiful  plates.  Dr.  Shufeldl  has  given  us  another  memoir  on 
the  osteology  of  American  birds,  this  time  treating  of  the  Carolina 
Paroquet,  a  form  doubtless  soon  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  species  exter- 
minated by  man's  agency.  Besides  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton,  he  adds  a  convenient  synopsis  of  the  skeletal  char- 
acters of  the  species. 

A  second  paperj  of  similar  character  deals  with  the  Road-runner,  and 
is  illustrated  by  three  excellent  plates.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  both 
papers  are  valuable  contributions  to  avian  osteology. § — J.  A,  A. 

Publications  Received.— Allen,  J.  A.  (i)  A  Revised  List  of  the  Birds 

of  Massachusetts.  (Bull,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  I,  No.  7,  pp.  221-171.) 
(2)  The  Masked  Bob-white  (Colinus  ridgwayi)  of  Arizona,  and  its  Allies. 
.{ibid.,  pp.  273-290,  pi.) 

Blaaius,  W.  Beitrage  zur  Kennlniss  der  Vogelfauna  von  Celebes,  II. 
(Zeitsch.  mr  die  ges.  Orn.,  1886,  Heft.  II.) 

BUsius,  R.,  J.  Rohweder,  R.  Tancr^,  and  A.  Walter.  IX.  Jahresbericht 
(18S4)  des  Ausschusses  fiir  Beobachtungsstationen  der  Vogel  Deutschs- 
lands.     (Journ.riirOrn-.Jahrg.  18S6,  April-Ueft.) 

Edson,  John  M.  Birds  of  Chatnuqua  County,  N.  Y.,  18S6,  pp.  14. 
(Jamestown,  1886,  Geo.  II.  Tiffany.) 


*  Birds  of  Chautaqua  County.  An  Address  delivered  before  Itie  Chautaqua  Society 
of  History  and  Nnlural  Science,  al  ils  semi-annual  meeling  held  ia  Jamesiown,  Janu- 
ary 39, 1885.  By  John  M.  Edson.  Jamestown:  Geo.  H.  Tiffany,  1B86.  Lai^e  8vo 
pp.  14. 

t  Osteology  of  Conurus  carolinensis.  By  R.  W.  Shufeldl,  M.IJ.,  Medical  Corps 
U.S.  Army  [etc.].     <  Joum.  of  Anal,  and  ITiys.,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  407-435,  pll.i,  »i. 

IThe  Skeleton  in  Ueococcyx.  By  R.  W.  Shufeldl,  Med.  Uept.  U.  S.  Army  [etc.]. 
<  Joum.  Anat.  and  ITiys.,  Vol.  .\X,  pp.  144-366,  pll.  vii-ii. 

(  We  notice  that  in  our  copy  of  the  paper  on  Coiiurits  carelmiiais  the  author  has 
corrected  the  description  of  the  plale  10  read  right  pectoral  limb,  and  right  humerus 
instead  of  left,  respectively,  as  piialed. 
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Evenn«nn,  B.  W.  A  List  of  the  Birds  observed  in  Ventura  Countj, 
California..    (Auk,  1886,  pp.  86^94,  179-1S6.) 

Fox,  W.  H.  List  of  Birds  found  in  Roane  County,  Tennessee,  during 
April,  1S84,  and  March  and  April,  1885.     (Auk,  i836,  3i5-3ia) 

Harvie-Qrown,  J.  A.,  J.  Cordeaiix,  R.  M.  Barringlon,  A.  G.  More, 
and  W.  Eagle  Clarke.  Report  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  in  the  Spring 
and  Autumn  of  1885.     Seventh  Report  (Vol.  II,  No.  3).     8vo.,  1S86,  pp. 

Memam,  C.  Hart,  (i)  Circular  on  the  Pood-habiU  of  Birds.  (Agri- 
cultural Department.  Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,  Circular 
No,  I.)  (3)  Circular  on  the  English  Sparrow.  (Ibid.,  Circular  No.  i.) 
(3)  Circular  on  the  Economic  Relations  of  Mammals,  (Ibid.,  Circular 
No.  3,)  (4)  InstnictionK  for  the  Collection  of  Stomachs.  (Ibid.,  Circu- 
lar No.  4.) 

Lattin,  F.  H.  Checking  List  of  North  American  Birds.  Svo.,  1SS6, 
pp.8. 

Meyer,  A.  B.  Notiz  liber  Lophorhina  minor  (Rams,)  und  Euthy- 
rhyncha  fulvigula  SchI,     {Zeitsch,  fUr  die  ges.  Orn.,  1886,  Heft,  II.) 

Setott,  E.  E.  T.     The  Birds  of  Western  Manitoba.    (Aiik,  1886,  pp.  t45- 

is*.  320-339) 

Shufeldl,  R.  W.  (i)  The  Skeleton  in  Geococcyx.  (Journ.  Anat.  and 
Phys.,  XX,  18S6,  pp.  S44-J66,  pll.  vii-ix,)  (2)  Osteology  of  Conurus  car- 
olinensis.     (Ibid.,  pp.  407-4;?,  pll.  i,  xi.) 

Warren,  B.  H.  (t)  Diurnal  Rapacious  Birds,  (Agricult.  of  Penn., 
1883  (1884),  pp,  96-111,)  (i)  The  Common  Crow  Blackbird  — Purple 
Grackte.  (Ibid,,  pp,  Ji4-si7-)  (3)  Blackbirds'  Food.  (Ibid.,  i88s  (1886), 
pp.  IS7-159)     (4)  Birds'  Food.     (Ibid.,  pp.  i50-:56.) 

American  Field,  XXV,  Nos.  1-16,  XXVI.  Nos.  i-ij,  1886. 

American  Naturalist,  XX,  July-Sept.,  1S86. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  XXXII,  July-Sept.,  1SS6. 

Anzeiger,  Zoologischer,  Nos.  225-240,  1876. 

Bulletin  Essex  Inst.  XVII,  Nos.  4-12,  i33,;. 

Bulletin  California  Acad.  Sci.  JI,  No,  5,  Sept.,  1SS6. 

Koosier  Naturalist,  I,  Nos,  11,  11,  11,  No.  i,  June-Aug.,  1886. 

Forett  and  Stream,  XXV,   Nos.  23-26,  XXVI,  Nos.  1-26,  XXVII,  Nos. 

journal  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist..  IX,  No.  2.  July.  18S6. 
Millbeilungen  des  Orn.  Veretns  in  Wicn,  Jahr.  X,  Nos.  i7-:9,  18S6. 
Naluraliot,  The,  A  Monthly  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  for  the  North  of  England, 
Nos.  132-134,  July-Sept..  1886. 
Omis.  Jahrg.  I,  Ileft.  4,  1885, 

Ornithologist  and   Ottlogist,  XI,  Nos.  6-8.  June-Aug,,  i836. 
Proceedings  U,  S,  Nat.  Miis.,  1886,  pp.  1-160. 
Random  Noles  on  Nnt.  Hist.,  HI,  7-9.  i366. 
Young  Naturalist's  Journal,  I,  No.  8,  July,  1886. 
Zoologist,  X,  Nob.  115-117,  July-Sept.,  tSS6. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

Occuirence  of  the  Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird  in  Florida. —  Although 
this  species  i«  common  enough  in  the  West  Indies,  it  doe«  not  seem  to 
have  been  observed  many  times  on  the  mainland  of  North  America,  even 
along  the  coast  or  Florida.  On  this  account  a  specimen,  shot  April  11, 
18S6.  on  Bananna  River,  at  the  southern  end  of  Merritfs  Island,  Florida, 
may  be  worth  recording.  I  had  the  bird  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  for  whom 
it  was  collected  hj  h  Mr.  Peterson.  It  is  a  female,  in  immature  and  rather 
ragged  plumage.  Mr.  Maynard  tells  me  that  it  was  captured  just  after  a 
series  of  southeast  gales. — William  Brewstbr,  Cambridge,  Mais. 

The  Breeding  of  Branta  canadcDsis  at  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tenn. — Oif  the 
7th  of  June.  18S6,  I  took  a  trip  to  Reelfoot  Lake,  situated  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  part  ofTennessee  and  distant  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  Hickman,  Ky.  My  first  intimation  of  the  breeding  of  the  Canada 
Goose  at  that  place  was  while  I  was  waiting  for  dinner  at  Mr.  Carpenter's, 
who  keeps  a  hotel  for  the  benefit  of  persons  visiting  the  lake,  and  also  of 
himself.  While  watcliing  some  small  birds  in  a  tree  near  the  house,  I 
was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  flock  of  six  Geese  wandering  about  in 
the  yard,  and  after  looking  at  them  a  moment,  I  said  to  Mr.  Carpenter 
"Arenot  those  Wild  Geesef"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  found  six  eggs  on  a 
stump  in  the  take  and  brought  them  home,  set  them  under  a  tame  Goose, 
and  every  one  hatched."  •■Why,"  I  said,  "I  did  not  know  they  would 
breed  so  far  south."  "O,  yes,"  he  answered,  "they  breed  here  every  sum- 
mer." These  Geese  were  tamer  than  the  common  domestic  Geese,  eating 
out  of  his  hand,  etc.  They  made  no  effort  to  get  away,  though,  had  their 
wings  not  been  clipped,  they  would  probably  have  flown  to  the   lake  very 

Then  aRer  dinner  when  I  was  paddling  a  little  plank  canoe,  a  full 
grown  Goose  came  flying  along  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  canoe.  I  did  not 
mistake  it  for  any  other  bird.  It  was  too  close  for  that.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  hurt  or  sickly,  it  flew  too  swiflly  and  well  for  that. 

Wishing  to  have  still  more  proof  on  the  subject,  tasked  a  boy  who 
often  goes  to  the  lake  to  fish  and  hunt,  if  he  knew  that  the  Wild  Geese 
stayed  there  all  summer.  He  answered,  'Yes,  I  do.  I've  seen  the 
young  Geese  round  in  the  water  many  a  time." 

1  think  these  facts  go  far  to  prove  that  the  Wild  Goose  breeds  at  Reel- 
foot  Lake. — L.  O.  Pindar,  llkkman,  Ky. 

Breeding  of  the  White-faced  Gloaay  Ibia  in  Florida. — I  have  lately  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  a  set  of  three  eggs  of  the  White-faced 
Glossy  Ibis  {^PUgcidh  guarauna),  taken  April  18,  1S86,  at  or  near  Lake 
Washington  (the  head  of  the  St.  Johns  River),  Florida.  The  nest  was 
"in  bushes,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground."    The  identity  of  the  eggs  is  open 
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to  no  doubt,  for  thej"  are  accompanietl  b_v  the  skin  of  the  female  parent, 
which  was  shot  on  the  nest.  Mr.  Mavnard  had  the  specimens  directly 
from  the  collector,  a  j'oung  man  by  llie  name  of  Lapham. 

If  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  alitht-ntication  of  the  alleged  eggs  of 
P.  aHtumnalis  i=falcinellus)  from  Florida  (see  B.  B.  &  R.,  Water  Birds, 
Vol.  I,  p.  96),  both  species  of  Glossy  Ibis  breed  together  in  that  State. 
The  P.  guarauna  has  not  been  previously  found  breeding  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain. — William  Brewster,  Cambridge. 


The  Red  PhaUrope  in  the  District  of  Columbia.— A  Correction. — In 

'The  Auk'  for  January,  1886,  the  writer  noted  the  occurrence  of  a  Northern 
Phalarope  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  near  Washington, 
in  October,  1885.  The  statements  made  nt  that  time  regarding  the  capture 
andidentity  of  the  bird  were  given  on  the  authority  of  the  collector,  Mr. 
Webster,  who  then  had  the  specimen,  A  short  time  ago  the  bird  in  question 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  National  Museum  (catalogue  number 
109,213)  and  has  been  identified  as  a  young  specimen  of  the  Red  Phalarope 
I^CrytaopAiliis  /ulicariHs).  In  making  this  correction  1  at  the  same  time 
add  this  rare  species  to  our  avian  fauna. — Hugh  M.  Smith,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Agialitis  meloda  ciicumcincta  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. — During  a  recent 

hurried  visit  to  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
I  noticed,  in  looking  over  the  beautifully  mounted  Scott  collection  of  birds, 
two  specimens,  male  and  female,  in  adult  spring  plum.ige,  of  the  Belted 
Piping  Plover,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  at  Long  Beach,  Barnegat  Bay, 
N.  J.,  in  April,  1877.  On  referring  to  the  series  of  skins  two  other  speci- 
mens were  found,  taken  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  above,  in  which 
the  pectoral  band  was  complete  but  narrow.  The  specimens  first  men- 
tioned above  have  the  pectoral  band  broad  and  continuous — typical  rep- 

In  the  same  collection  I  found  also  two  skins  of  typical  circumeincta 
taken  by  Mr.  Nathan  Clifford  Brown,  on  the  Scarborough  marshes,  near 
Portland,  Maine,  respectively  May  17,  1878,  and  May  2.  18S0.  Thus  in  a 
series  of  thirteen  specimens  of  the  Piping  Plover  taken  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  contained  in  the  Museum  of  Princeton  College,  four  were  typical 
of  var.  circamciiicta.  These  specimens  appear  to  have  been  unrecorded 
till  briefly  mentioned  by  me  in  the  'Additions  and  Corrections'  to  my  'Re- 
vised Listof  the  Birds  of  Massachusetts,'  recently  published  in  the  'Bulletin 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,'  Vol.  I,  No.  7. 

Mr.  Ridgway  and  Dr.  Brewer  (Water  Birds  of  North  America,  Vol,  I, 
1884,  pp.  161,  163)  mention  this  variety  as  occasionally  occurring  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  though  mainly  restricted  to  the  Missouri  River  region. 
Mr.  Cory  (A  Naturalist  in  the  Magdalen  Islands,  1878,  p.  61),  however, 
has  recorded  It  as  "abundant"  in  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  judged   it 
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"possible  that  its  range  may  extend  to  Anticosti.  or  tviit  to  Labrador^' 
he  believing  that  manv  of  the  migrants  of  this  species  he  saw  at  the  Mag- 
dalene came  from  further  north.— J.  A.  Allen,  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist., 
Netv  York  City. 

Bonasa  umbcllus  in  the  Alpine  Region  of  Soutb  Carolina. — The  more 
recent  writers  on  South  Carolinian  ornilhologj'  have  regarded  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  in  the  State  as  an  open  question.  While  on 
an  ornithological  tour  to  the  mountainous  portions  of  Pickens  County, 
during  the  past  summer,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  something  of 
its  local  abundance  and  distribution.  About  Ml.  Pinnacle  (the  highest 
point  in  the  State,  3,436  feet)  and  Table  Rock  (3,000  feet),  I  fonnd  it  a 
common  bird,  rarging  from  the  valleys  of  the  Saluda  and  Oolenoe  up  the 
mountain  sides  to  their  summits.  Later  in  the  season  I  traced  the  'Pheas- 
ant' to  the  King's  Mountain  chain  (a  part  of  which  lies  in  York  County) , 
where,  although  not  common,  it  is  well  known  to  everyone.  Several  years 
ago  I  saw  a  mounted  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall 
of  Greenviile,  which  was  said  to  have  been  taken  in  that  county.  From 
the  foregoing,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  habitat  of  the  Rulfed 
Grouse  in  South  Carolina  is  co-extensive  with  the  Alpine  region  of  the 
northwestern  border  counties  —  a  wedge-shaped  area,  extending  from 
King's  Mountain  on  the  easl  to  the  Georgia  line  on  the  west,  having  a 
length  of  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from 
eight  to  twenty-one  miles. — Leverett  M.  Loomis,  Chester,  S.  C. 

The  Type  Specimen  of  Colinus  ridgwayi. — In  my  recent  paper  on  this 
species  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  No.  7,  p.  276)  I  referred  to 
the  original  type  specimen  of  the  Masked  Bob-white  {Colinus  ridgwayi) 
as  being  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Stephens.  I  was  subsequently  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Drittsh  Museum,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  information  added  an  erratum  to  this  effect.  I  have  now  learned 
that  the  specimen  is  not  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  but  in 
that  of  Mr.  G.  Frean  Morcom,  of  Chicago,  who  recently  purchased  it  of 
Mr.  Stephens.— J.  A.  Alles,  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  J'ori  City. 

A  Red-beaded  Black  Vulture. — During  my  first  visit  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  May,  1883,  1  was  one  day  watching  the  Black  Vultures 
which,  a*,  certain  hours,  congregated  hy  hundreds  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
house  tops  about  the  city  market,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  one 
that  differed  from  all  others  of  its  kind  that  I  had  hitherto  seen  in  having 
the  entire  bill  yellow  and  the  bare  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  uniformly 
red,  similar  to,  but  of  a  duller  tint  than,  the  head  of  Cu/Aar^i".!  aura.  That 
the  bird  was  not  a  Turkey  Buzzard  but,  on  the  contrary,  either  a  Black 
Vulture  or  something  very  near  it,  was  evident  from  its  flight  and  the  shape 
of  the  wings  and  tail.  I  suspected  that  it  might  be  a  hybrid,  but  there  was 
no  way  of  securing  the  specimen  at  the  time  and  I  never  saw  it  again. 

Through  Mr.  Wayne's  kindness,  however,  I  have  just  come  into  posscs- 
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aion  or  a  similsr — if  not  the  Bame — bird  taken  at  the  Charleston  market  in 
August,  1886.  Mr.  Wayne  bought  this  specimen  for  me  from  the  taxider- 
mist who  mountetl  it  and  who,  unfortunately,  is  able  to  furnish  no  precise 
information  respecting  the  color  of  the  soft  parts  in  life,  save  that  "the  head 
was  red  like  a  Turkey  Buzzard's."  In  the  dried  specimen  the  bill  is  dull 
ttraw'color,  the  bare  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  yellowiGh-bronn.  the  legs, 
feet  and  claws  pale  brownish-orange.  The  head  and  neck  are  also  tinged 
with  purple,  but  this  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  clumsy  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  original  color,  for  the  dye  has  stained  some  of  the  feathers  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  tow  protruding  from  the  eye  socket.  In  all  other 
respects — excepting  that  the  bill  is  unusually  depressed  and  the  fifth  pri- 
mary on  each  wing  white  to  its  base  —  the  bird  agrees  perfectly  with 
average  specimens  of  the  Black  Vulture.  That  it  is  merely  an  abnormally 
colored  example  of  that  species  is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  its  peculiarities 
are  certainly  at  once  interesting  and  curious. — William  Bkkwstbii,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  in  RensBelaer  County,  New  York. — In   my 

collection  is  a  specimen  of  an  Elaaoides  forficatns,  mounted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Gibson,  of  Lan^ingburg,  N.  Y.,  who  told  me  that  he  received  the 
dead  bird  July  17,  tS86,  from  Mr.  Griffin  Haight,  and  that  by  dissecting 
the  bird  he  found  it  was  a  male.  Its  plumage  is  that  of  an  adult,  and  is  in 
partly  worn  and  moulting  condition.  Wing,  15.6  inches;  tail,  11. 6, 
with  fork,  5.6. 

Mr.  Haight  has  a  little  house  on  a  newly  cleared  acre,  in  the  border  of  a 
large  wood-lotin  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Pittstown,  about  sixteen 
miles  northeasterly  from  the  city  of  Troy,  and  there  breeds  fancy  fowls 
which  run  about  freely  in  the  clearing  and  ajacent  woods.  He  informs  me 
that  Hawks  trouble  his  fowls  and  carry  off  some  chickens,  and  on  the 
morning  of  July  16  he  staid  at  home  to  clean  out  a  few  of  the  Hawks,  and 
had  shot  three,  andjust  fired  at  another,  when  he  was  surprised  to  see, 
flying  up  from  the  woods  by  the  clearing,  a  Swallow-tailed  Kite,  such  as 
he  had  formerly  seen  in  South  Carolina.  The  Kite  flew  away  and  was 
gone  about  twenty  minutes  when  it  came  down  and  lit  on  the  dead 
stubby  top  of  a  tree  by  the  clearing.  After  a  few  minutes,  it  flew  up  out 
of  sight,  but  in  about  thirty  minutes  came  down  again  and  sat  on  the 
same  dead  Iree-top  for  about  seven  minutes;  it  then  flew  up  again  out  of 
sight.  About  fifty  minutes  later,  tvio  Kites  came  down  together  and  lit  on 
the  same  dead  tree  stub.  As  he  started  toward  them  the  largest  Kite 
flew  away  in  a  flash,  and  as  he  went  nearer  the  other  Kite  darted  up 
overhead;  he  fired  and  killed  it,  and  sent  the  dead  bird  to  Mr.  Gibson  to 
be  mounted. 

Mr.  Haight  informs  me  that  he  has  since  seen  one  or  more  of  the  Kites 
around  a  pond  in  a  swamp  of  about  four  hundred  acres,  within  two  miles 
of  his  house ;  once  on  July  39.  and  several  times  on  August  9.  He  also 
saw  at  a  distance,  on  dead  ash  trees  standing  in  the  swamp,  three  or  four 
birds  having  the  appearance  and  flight  of  Kites,  and  they  alighted   like 
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young  birds.  He  also  observed  one  of  the  Kites  about  twentv  rodfi  off, 
sitting  on  a  Btnb  in  the  pond,  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  He  a!so 
'  teils  iiic  that  on  August  30,  on  higher  ground,  nilhin  a  mile  of  his  liouse, 
two  of  the  Kites  flew  past  him  within  fifty  yards,  and  afterward  coursed 
about  together  low  over  a  field  of  buckwheat,  as  if  catching  insects.  One 
of  these  Kites  had  a  very  long  and  deeply  forked  tail,  and  was  larger  than 
Ihe  other,  which  had  its  tail  but  little  forked  or  nearly  even  at  the  end. 
Two  other  persons  told  me  about  seeing  one  or  two  of  the  birds  at  or  near 
the  same  place. 

From  seeing  the  locality,  and  from  the  information  received,  it  seems 
probable  that  a  pair  of  Swallow-tailed  Kites  bred,  in  1886.  in  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y.,  nt  about  latitude  42°  53',  longitude  73''33',and  near6oo 
feet  above  tide  water  level.— Austin  F.  Park,  Troy.  If.   T. 

The  Bam  Owl  at  Englewood,  N.  J. — At  about  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  August  J6,  near  the  centre  of  a  tolerably  dense  wood,  I  start- 
ed from  its  roost  of  the  previous  night,  a  bird  I  was  unable  to  identify,  and 
which  eventuallyescnped  me.  The  ground  and  bushes  l>eneath  the  tree 
from  which  it  had  flow^n  were  spattered  with  its  droppings,  some  of  them 
not  yet  dry,  and  here  a  number  of  feathers  were  found,  undoubtedly  shed 
by  the  bird  which  had  passed  the  night  above.  These  feathers,  the  basal 
half  of  a  primary,  a  covert  from  either  wing,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
were  forwarded  to  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  at  Washington,  who  has  kindly  iden- 
tified them  as  the  feathers  of  a  Barn  Owl  (^Sti-ix  />ra/iiicola).~-FK.\NK 
M.  Chapman,  EngUtueed,  N.  y. 

Carnivorous  Propensities  of  the  Crow  (Corviis  antericaiius).  —  My 
neighbor,  Mr,  E.  M.  Davis,  indulges  in  the  lu.vury  of  live  pets,  and 
amongst  them  is  a  Crow,  reared  by  hand  from  the  nest  and  now  perhaps 
three  or  four  months  old.  He  manifests  the  usual  inquisitive  and  mis- 
chievous habits  of  the  species  in  confinement,  secreting  various  objects  for 
which  he  can  have  no  possible  use,  and  worrying  on  all  occasions  both 
the  cat  and  the  dog  of  the  premises,  by  picking  at  their  toes,  pulling  their 
tails,  etc.  He  seems  to  fear  nothing  but  a  small  rubber  hose  used  for 
sprinkling  purposes,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  which,  even  before  any 
water  was  thrown,  he  manifested  the  utmost  fright,  and  fled  to  the  house 
and  his  master  for  protection  ;  this  he  has  repeated  whenever  the  hose  ap- 
pears. Query  :  Is  it  a  case  of  hereditary  fear  of  snatesf  Qiiite  recently 
a  young  House  Sparrow  (^Passer  domcsticus),  not  fully  fiedged,  was  cap- 
lured  and  taken  into  the  happy  family,  pains  being  taken  to  keep  it  away 
from  the  cat.  but  not  from  the  Crovi,  which,  at  its  first  introduction, 
pounced  upon  it  savagely,  seized  it  by  the  neck,  shook  it  as  a  terrier  does 
a  rat,  and  before  it  could  be  released  the  Sparrow  had  gone  Ihe  way  of  all 
birds  ;  portions  of  it  being  eaten  by  its  destroyer.  As  the  Crow  had  been 
well  fed,  on  a  diet  embracing  meat,  grain,  and  vegetables,  the  killing  of 
the  Sparrow  would  seem  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  natural  propensities 
rather  than  the  result  of  the  pangs  of  hunger.— F.  W.  Langdon,  Cincin- 
nali,  Ohio. 
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On  the  Absence  of  Ammodramus  lecontei  rrom  Chester  County,  Soulb 
Carolina,  during  the  Winter  of  iSSs-SS. — Mr.  BreuGler's  mention,  in 
the  Julj  number  of 'The  Auk,'  of  the  capture  o(  an  example  of  Leconte's 
Sparrow  in  the  lower  section  of  the  Stale,  during  the  past  winter,  is  of 
special  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  apparent  absence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chester  C.  H.,  where  it  has  been  a  common  and  regular  vieitor  for  sev- 
eral winters  past.  Being  desirous  of  fixing  the  date  of  its  arrival,  I  bei^an 
to  look  for  it  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  continued  my  search 
with  great  thoroughness  through  the  entire  winter,  but  not  a  single  speci- 
men was  seen.  The  early  part  of  the  season  was  unusually  mild,  and  the 
Grasshopper  Sparrow  was  found  up  to  the  14th  of  December — an  incident 
hitherto  unnoted  in  the  Piedmont  region.  January  brought  the  severest 
weather  known  for  years.  As  the  Arctic  wave  came  from  the  northwest, 
giving  a  temperature  10"  lower  in  Chester  than  in  New  York,  I  expected 
Leconte's  Sparrow  with  confidence,  and  kept  constantly  afield,  but  with- 
out success.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  during  this  peculiar  stress  of 
weatherthe  Horned  Larks  and  other  boreal  birds,  which  frequently  favor 
us  with  their  presence  during  protracted  cold,  were  wholly  wanting. — 
Levbrctt  M.  Loomis,  Chester,  S.  C. 

Occurrence  of  Ammodramua  caudacutus  nelsoni  in  MasBochuaetta. — 
The  Nelson's  Finch  was  originally  described  by  Mr.  Allen,  from  near  Chi- 
cago, and  has  been  supposed  to  be  strictly  confined,  in  the  breeding  season, 
to  fresh  water  marshes.  Recently  Mr.  Ridgway  has  called  my  attention 
to  specimens  of  this  race  from  the  salt  marshes  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
which  raise  some  interesting  questions  in  regard  to  this  form.  The  spec- 
imens are  three  in  number,  collected  by  myself  as  far  back  as  1S71.  Two 
were  taken  October  7,  and  their  occurrence  at  this  season,  though  interest- 
ing as  adding  a  new  bird  to  the  Massachusetts  list,  need  not  occasion  sur- 
prise, since  the  bird  has  been  taken  frequently  near  Sing  Sing,  New  York, 
by  Dr.  Fisher,  and  is  known  to  occur  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
during  the  fall  migrations. 

The  third  specimen,  however,  occupies  a  different  status.  It  was  taken 
May  31,  the  lateness  of  which  date  would  seem  lo  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  it  being  a  migrant.  In  fact,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  took  eggs, 
supposed  then  to  belong  to  caudacutus  proper,  on  the  very  day  in  question. 

The  specimen  appears  on  comparison  lo  possess  alt  the  characteristics 
of  the  inland  race,  and  though  not  so  typical  as  some  examples  from  Chi- 
cago, is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  others. 

The  occurrence  of  this  single  specimen  on  the  coast  at  this  season  may 
of  course  be  entirely  accidental.  The  bird  may  have  drifted  in,  and  finding 
the  locality  to  its  liking,  may  have  remained  to  breed,  matingperhnps 
perforce  with  one  of  the  coast  form.  Those  having  Sharp-Uiled  Finches  in 
their  collections  will  do  well  to  examine  their  series  thoroughly  with  a 
view  to  the  elucidation  of  Che  status  of  the  two  forms. — H.  W.  Henshaw, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Occurrence  of  Chondesl«B  grammacuB  about  Washington,  D.  C. — Up 

to  date  our  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Lark  Finch  in  the  neigh- 
borhood or  Washington  is  limited  to  the  capture  of  a  single  specimen  h^ 
Mr.  Roberts,  August  27,  1877,  and  the  observation  of  two  individuals  in 
the  Smithsonian  grounds,  during  the  summer  of  the  same  jear.  To  the 
above  is  to  be  added  the  capture  of  a  second  specimen,  an  adult  male, 
August  8,  i3S6,  bj-  the  writer.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  cap- 
ture to  indicate  that  the  bird  was  not  an  'accidental.'— II.  W.  Henshaw, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lincoln's  Sparrow  and  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcber  in  Connecticut. — I 

have  recently'  examined  a  female  Melospita  lincolni  taken  at  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn..  Sept.  21,  1885,  \ty  Mr.  Willard  E.  Treat.  It  was  accidentally 
killed  when  shooting  Geatilyph  trichas.  He  writCK  that  on  April  24, 
1886,  he  winged  another  of  these  Sparrows  but  did  not  capture  it.  It  was 
in  thick  brush  and  exlremelj-  ahj". 

May  7,  i836,  Mr.  Treat  killed  a  female  PoUoptila  carnlea  at  East  Hart- 
ford. It  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  willow.  This  is.  I  believe,  the  third  re- 
corded capture  of  this  Gnatcatcher  for  Connecticut. — Jso.  H.  Saue,  Pott- 
land,  Conn. 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  in  Wisconsin. —I  am  glnd  to  record  the  cap- 
ture of  a  male  specimen  of  the  Evening  Grosbeak  {Hrsferophoua  ves- 
periinii)  at  DePere,  Wis.,  Nov.  18.  1885.  This  is  the  first  authentic  occur- 
rence  of  the   species  in   Brown   County.  —  Saml'el    Wells    Willard, 


First  Plumage  of  the  Summer  Tanager  {Piranga  rair/i'j.—UTiiier- 
parts  whili'>h-butF.  iieavily  streaked  on  breast  with  duskv  ;  throat  and  abdo- 
men with  lighter  and  more  linear  streaks  of  the  same.  Under  tail-coverts 
reddish -buff  with  dark  streaks.  Head  and  upper  parte  dark  brownish  buHT 
Ihickly  spotted  and  streaked  with  dusky.  Wings  showing  traces  of  dull 
red  and  green  on  primaries  and  secondaries.  The  first  and  second  wing- 
coverts  tipped  and  edged  with  buff,  forming  two  distinct  wing-bare. 

The  bird  (No.  20S4,  J,  Coll.  C.  W.  Beckham),  from  which  the  above  de- 
scription is  taken,  was  shot  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  on  June  !l,  and  was 
attended  by  both  parents. 

The  cnll-note  of  the  young  Tanager  is  very  different  from  any  note  of 
the  adult  birds.  It  is  very  full  and  sonorous  and  faintly  suggestive  o{  the 
Bluebird's  ordinary  whistle. — Charles  Wicklipf  Beckham.  Bardstown, 
Ky. 

Two  additional  Massachusetts  Specimens  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler 

{ProloHolaria  citreaj.—Al  the  time  of  recording*  the  ProthonoUry  War- 
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bier  taken  May  9.  1SS6,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  ever  shoot  another  in 
Miissachusitls.  During  tho  followingAiif-ust,  however,  I  took  two  more  in 
Concord,  out  August  17,  on  the  hanks  of  the  main  river  about  a  tnile  below 
the  town,  the  other  August  23.  on  the  Assabet,  within  fiftv  yards  of  the 
spot  where  the  first  (May)  specimen  was  obtained.  The  first  of  the«e 
August  bii'dii  was  a  voung  female,  the  second  an  adult  m.ite;  both  hud 
cotnpieted  tlie  summer  moult  and  perfected  the  autumnal  plumage.  I  saw 
and  fullv  identified  each  on  the  day  before  it  was  shot.  Mr.  Purdie  being 
with  tne'  on  one  occasion  (Aug.  2i)  as  well  as  examining  tiie  freshly-killed 
specimen  next  day. 

Both  birds  were  restless  and  rather  shy,  Hitting  from  place  to  place, 
frei[uently  crossing  and  recrossing  the  narrow  stream.  For  the  most  part 
they  kept  well  up  in  the  trees,  seeming  to  prefer  the  denser  foliaged  ones. 
especially  the  swamp  oaks  {^ncrcus  bicolor)  among  the  broad,  dark  leaves 
of  which  they  concealed  themselves  so  successfully  that  I  had  the  greatest 
dilTictilty  in  getting  even  a  glimpse  at  them.  They  seemed  perfectly  at 
home  in  their  strange  surroundings,  as  indeed  they  might  well  be.  for 
both  the  Concord  and  Assabet  Rivers,  with  their  densely- wooded  banks 
and  half-submerged  thickets  of  black  willows  and  button  bushes,  afford 
plenty  of  just  such  places  as  the  Prot'ionotary  delights  in  at  the  South  and 
West'. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  this  later  experience  the  status  of  the  Prothono- 
tary  Warbler  as  a  Massachusetts  bird  presents  an  interesting  problem. 
The  May  specimen,  considered  apart,  might  he  consistently  treated  as  a 
chance  strag};lcr  from  the  South,  especially  as  it  occured  just  after  a  storm 
which  prevailed  along  our  entire  eastern  coast;  but  the  appearance  of  two 
others,  one  of  them  a  young  bird,  in  the  same  locality,  nt  the  height  of  the 
return  migration,  seems  to  indicate  that  during  1SS6.  at  least,  there  has 
been  a  regular,  if  limited,  (light  into  and  from  New  England,  and  that  the 
species  has  actually  bred  either  within  or  to  the  northward  of  this  region. 
That  such  a  visitation  is  of  annual  recurrence  is  more  doubtful,  hut  it  is 
certainly  not  impossible,  especially  when  n-e  consider  that  the  Prolhono- 
tary  is  a  bird  of  peculiar  habits  and  tastes,  and  that  the  haunts  which  it 
loves  are,  in  tliis  region,  neither  numerous  nor  otYen  visited  by  collectors. 
— William  Brlwster,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

An  Earlier  Occurrence  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  in  MasBacbusetts. 

—In  the  last  issue  of  'The  Auk'  my  friend  Mr.  BrewKter,  announces  his 
taking  a  Pro/oaotaria  cilrea  in  Concord,  very  properly  considering  it  the 
first  for  the  State,  and  I  am  aware  that  he  will  in  the  October  number 
record  his  capture  of  two  more  in  the  same  town,  one  of  which  I  had  the 
gre.it  pleasure  of  seeing  alive  as  well  as  afterwards  handling  in  the  flesh. 
Let  me  note  a  fourth  specimen  that  I  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Geui^e  Dwelley.  He  assures  me  that  he  shot  the  bird,  a  male,  from  the 
f,)li.ige  overhanging  a  creek,  it  fallins;  into  the  water.  This  was  in 
'ii>  ing.  seviTul  years  ago,  hut  not  previous  to  18S0,  in  the  town  of  South 
AblM:,'ton,  Plymoulh  County.— H.  A.  PuBDiE,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Carolina  Wren  in  Connecticut. —  Mr.  Wiilnrd  E.  Trent  writes  me 
that  he  took  a  male  Thryothorus  /arfoi-iWunHj  at  East  Hartford,  Conn., 
March  i8,  iSS6.  It  was  in  fjood  condition,  and  had  been  ^een  since  Feb- 
ruarj-  ij  among  some  thick  brush  and  tall  weed):.  Thie  U.  I  believe,  the 
third   capture   of  this   bird   in   Connecticut.— Jno.   H.   Sage,  Porlland, 

The    Red-breaated  Nuthatch    in  Kentucky  in  Summer.—On  Jul^   i6, 

while  'Wking  my  ease'  in  a  hammock,  1  saw  a  small  bird  skipping  about 
the  uppermost  branches  of  an  adjacent  pine  tree.  Not  beinji  abl^  to  iden- 
tify it,  my  ever-ready  .22  cal.  cane-gun  was  brought  into  requiBition..when 
down  came  a  Red-bellied  Nuthatch  {Si'/ta  canadeitsis).  Its  presence  at 
this  Intitude  (37'^  51')  and  altitude  (650  feet  above  tide-water}  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  very  eingular,  and  remains  to  be  eiiplained.  Upon  dis- 
section the  bird  proved  to  be  a  female.  Theovnries  were  much  contracted 
but  plainly  discernible.— C.  W.  Beckham,  Bardslown,  Ky. 

Singular  nesting  site  of  Wilson's  Thrush. — II  has  long  been  a  problem 
as  to  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  old  tin  cans  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  preserved  in,  but  it  is  now  partially  solved  by  a  pair  of  Wilson's 
Thrushes  choosing  one  to  place  its  nest  in.  My  two  sons  In  pa^ising 
through  a  piece  of  woods  where  this  species  is  quite  common,  boy-like, 
kicked  an  old  can  lying  on  the  ground  when,  to  their  astonishment,  they 
made  the  discovery  that  it  contained  a  nest  and  three  eggs  of  the  above 
species.  The  can  rested  on  its  side,  the  birds  going  in  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  cover  (the  entire  end  not  having  been  cut).  The  nest  was  very 
wet  and  the  eggs  were  addled,  evidently  having  been  deserted,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  in  early  June.  Unfortunately  one  egg  was  broken  and  the 
other  two  badly  damaged,  but  the  nest  is  perfect  and  the  materials  are 
typical  of  this  species.— H.  B.  Bailey,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Eastern  Bluebird  at  Port  Lyon,  Colorado.- Four  Eastern  Blue- 
birds {Sialia  sialh),  two  of  each  sex,  were  first  seen  here  May  24  of  this 
year.  One  male  I  collected,  one  female  was  killed  by  a  cnl.  I  found  the 
nest  of  the  other  pair  June  25.  The  voung  were  then  two-thirds  grown. 
Old  birds  and  young  left  July  14.  The  late  arrival  and  nesting  of  these 
birds  at  this  place  where,  during  the  fouryears  I  have  been  stationed  here 
none  have  been  seen,  seems  unusual. 

S.  arctica  is  abundant  about  the  middle  of  March,  but  stays  a  few  days 
only.  5.  mexicana  Is  not  found  here.— P.  M.  Thome.  Caf/.  22111!  Inf.. 
Fort  Lyon,  Col. 

Three  Interesting  Birds  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History : 
Ammodramus  leconteii,  Helinaia  swainsonii,  and  Saxicola  mnanthe. 
—As  is  well  known,  Leconte's  Sparrow  was  described  by  .Yudiilion 
(Birds  of  America,  VII,  p.  33S,  pi.  4SS)  in  1843,  from  a  specimen  obtained 
on  the  Upper  Missouri.     Audubon  says  :  '-Although  we  procured  several 
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specimens  of  Ciiis  prettj  little  Sharp-tailed  Finch,  I  have  at  present  onlj' 
one  b/  me,  a  fine  male,  however,  shot  bv  Mr.  J.  G.  Bell,  of  New  Yoiii,  on 
the  24th  of  May."  He  givee  its  habitat  as  "Upper  Missouri  prairies. 
Common."  Professor  Baird.  in  1858.  savs  (Birds  of  North  America,  i8j8, 
p.  452)  :  "I  am  obliged  to  copy  the  description  of  this  rare  Sparrow  from 
Mr.  Audubon,  as  I  have  no  akin  at  hand.  The  type  of  the  species  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Mr.  Audubon,  but  it  has  somehow  been  mislaid."  In  the 
'History  of  North  American  Birds'  (Vol.  I,  1874,  p.  5.52)  a  second  specimen 
is  recorded  as  having  been  "received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from 
Washington  Co.,  Tenas,  collected  by  Dr,  Lincecum,"  but  "in  very  poor 
condition,  having  been  skinned  for  an  alcoholic  preparation  and  does  not 
admit  of  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  colors."  This,  then,  was  the  only 
specimen  known  to  be  extant  when  the  species  was  re-discovered  in  1873 
by  Dr.  Coues,  "near  Turtle  Mountain,  on  the  border  of  Dakota,  latitude 
39°."  where  a  number  were  found  together  on  August  9 — the  only  occa- 
sion when  they  were  noticed.  The  subsequent  remarkable  history  of  this 
long  lost  species  need  not  be  recounted,  it  having  been  found  of  late  in 
numliers  from  ihe  Upper  Missouri  region  to  as  far  south  and  east  as  South 
Carolina. 

A  specimen  in  Ihe  Maximilian  Collection  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  Oily,  proves  that  a  second  specimen  was 
really  extant  during  this  long  interval.  It  stilt  bears  the  original  label  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  Prince,  as  follows:  "Ammodratnus  LeContei 
Audub.  (Emberiza  Audub.)  Missouri.  Mas."  In  the  manuscript  Cata- 
logue of  the  Maximilian  Collection  (p.  171,  genus  515,  sp.  3)  it  is  recorded 
as  follows;  "[Coturniculus]  Lecontci  Audub.:  Bp. ;  (Ammodramus  Le- 
contei  Gray).  Nord  America,  am  oberer  Missouri."  There  Is  no  further 
clue  to  its  history,  but  doubtless  it  was  taken  by  the  Prince  on  his  North 
American  journey,  1832-34.  and  hence  some  ten  years  before  the  discovery 
of  (he  species  by  Audubon.  As  the  Maximilian  Collection  was  transferred 
to  the  American  Museum  in  1870,  this  specimen  was  in  New  York  City 
for  three  years  prior  to  the  re-discovery  of  the  species  by  Dr.  Coues. 

The  specimen  (No.  1916)  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  though 
doubtless  taken  not  less  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Another  specimen  of  historic  interest  in  the  collection  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  is  one  of  Ihe  original  Bachmanian  specimens 
of  Swainson's  Warbler  (No.  25,348).  This  is  from  the  Elliot  Collection, 
Mr.  Elliot  having  received  it  from  Professor  Baird. 

A  third  specimen,  of  much  local  interest,  is  an  example  (No.  1136.  $ad.) 
of  a  Wheatear  (Saxicola  anautke).  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  D.G.Elliot, 
taken  on  I-ong  Island,  N.  Y.,  but  the  date  of  capture  is  not  given.  It  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  previously  recorded.— J.  A.  Allen,  Am.  Mil. 
N.1I.  Hi>t.,  Neiu   rork  Cily. 

Pour  Rare  Birdt  in  Northern  California:  Yellow  Rail,  Emperor  Goote, 
European  Widgeon,  and  Sabine's  Ruffed  Qrouse. — While  on  the  coast 
of  Northern  California  in  December,  1S85,  I  visited  the  ornithological  col- 
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lections  of  Mr.  Charles  Fiebig,  who  lives  at  Eureka,  on  Humboldt  Ba/. 
As  Mr.  Fiebig  had  informed  me  upon  mv  arrival,  that  all  his  birds  had 
been  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  Humboldt  Bay,  I  was  eurprised  and  interested 
to  find  in  his  collection  specimens  of  the  Yellow  Rail,  the  Emperor  Goose, 
the  European  Widgeon,  and  Sabine's  Ruffed  Grouse,  which  I  saw  at  once 
were  rather  extra-limital  species,  particularljr  the  first  two.  Mr.  Piebig'a 
account  of  these  was  as  follows  (transcribed  from  my  note  book)  : 

Porzana  noveboraccnsis.  One  specimen  1884.  shot  on  the  marsh  at  the 
mouth  of  Freshwater  Creek,  flowing  into  Humboldt  Bay.  A  pair  were 
seen  but  only  one  secured. 

PhilactA  canagics.  One  specimen  obtained  on  the  bay  in  Ihe  winter  of 
1SS4.     Others  seen  at  long  intervals. 

Mareca  penelope.  One  specimen  shot  on  the  bay  in  the  winter  of  18S4. 
The  only  record  of  its  occurrence  there,  according  to  Mr.  Fiebig  and  the 
sportsmen  of  Eureka. 

Bonasa  sabinii.  Only  one  specimen  in  the  collection,  but  met  with 
on  several  occasions  in  the  deepest  portions  of  the  surrounding  redwood 

Mr.  Fiebig,  now  a  very  old  man,  is  a  German  who  came  to  America 
about  1850,  and  worked  at  his  trade  of  wagon-making,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, until  the  war  broke  out,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  and 
afterward  settled  in  California.  While  living  in  Washington  he  became 
acquainted  with  North  American  birds  by  studying  the  Smithsonian  col- 
lections. He  is  a  taxidermist  of  far  more  than  ordinary  ability,  but  prac- 
tices the  art  only  as  a  pastime.  His  method  of  mounting  is  unique;  lifter 
removing  the  skin,  he  carves  a  model  of  the  bird's  body  in  soft  wood,  with 
great  exactness.  The  effigy  is  then  covered  with  Ihe  skin,  and  the  bird, 
after  the  eyes  are  added,  is  complete.  I  am  bound  to  say  thai  this  is  done 
with  the  skill  of  an  artist,  and  the  results  secured  by  this  method  are  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  Fiebig  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  as  a 
Duck  hunter  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  when  a  boy.— Chas.  H. 
TowNSBND,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

't  brU&y  and  la  lie  point.    No  atltHtio/i 
mom  commaakations.\ 

The  ClasBiflcation  of  the  Macrochires. 
[Second  Lbttbh-] 
To  THK  Editors  of  thb  Auk: — 

Sirt:  If  the  valuable  space  in  the  section  reserved  for  your  cor 
pondence  will  admit  of  it,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  regard  to  the  ci 
cism  passed  upon  my  classification  of  the  Macrochires,  10  far  as  I  defi 
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it  in  my  contribution  to  the  -P.  Z.  S-'  (iSSj),  by  Doctor  Stcjnegcr  in  the 
July  number  of'Tlie  Auk." 

Dr,  StcjnL-(;<:r  asks,  >-l»  it  pos&ibti.'  that  Dr.  ShufclJt  hat.  overlooked  the 
niMV  points  in  which  Sh'sIIows  and  Swifls  disagree  outside  o(  the  skel- 
eton?" To  this  I  can  answer  that  I  duly  took  into  consideration  all  of 
those  characltTB.  both  internal  and  enternal,  now  geiierally  known  to  us, 
when  I  came  to  draw  up  my  conolnsjons  In  the  'P.  Z.  S.'  memoir,  wherein. 
as  the  Doctor  remarks,  the  skeletal  characters  alone  appear  to  have  swayed 
me  in  my  decisions.  I  am  net  only  conversant  with  the  "many  points"  of 
difference  existing  between  Swallow-s  and  SwifYs,  but  am  becoming  more 
convinced  every  day  of  the  •many,  many  points'  of  structural  difference  ex- 
isting between  the  Trochili  and  Cypseli. 

Further  alonf;  in  his  criticism,  when  reviewing  for  my  benefit  some  of 
the  more  prominent  diRcrcnccs  existing  between  the  Swallows  and  Swift*, 
as  Dr.  Stejncger  comprehends  their  structure,  he  contends  that  "internally 
they  differ  in  a  great  number  of  points,  but  we  shall  only  mention  that  the 
Swifts  have  a  sternum,  while  the  Swallows  have  the  manubrium  bifurcxe 
and  the  posterior  border  deeply  Iwo-nolclied."  Reading  this  sentence  over 
carcfullv  a  number  of  times  I  must  confess  that  its  author  does  not  make 
quite  clear  to  my  mind  the  kind  of  comparison  he  wishes  to  institute  be- 
tween the  sternum  of  a  Swift  and  a  Swallow.  No  one  probably  will  deny 
"that  the  Swills  have  a  sternum,"  though  many  might  take  exception  to 
the  remark  that  that  bone  was  "two-notched"  in  the  Swallows.  To  be 
sure  It  has  a/«ir  of  notches  in  its  xiphoidal  extremity ;  but  as  generally 
described,  the  two-notched  sternum  is  seen  in  such  fonns  as  Picvs. 

Again,  Dr.  Stejneger  asks  me  in  his  criticism,  "but  what  differences 
are  therein  the  Swifts"  flight  from  that  of  the  Swallows' that  should  have 
cnuEcd  such  a  remarkable  modification  towards  the  Humming-birds .°" 
(p.  406^.  My  answer  to  this  question  will  also  constitute  a  reply  to  the  two 
succeeding  questions  of  my  critic,  as  it  will,  I  hope,  still  further  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  systematisis  the  warning,  already  given  in  my  'P.  Z.  S.' 
memoir,  that  the  similarities  of  certain  structures  existing  between  the 
Cypsell  and  Trochili  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  moditication  of  these 
structures  gradually  brought  about  by  the  habits  or  actions  of  the  forms 
in  question.  Surely  Dr.  Stejncger  would  never  have  asked  the  question  I 
have  first  quoted  from  him  if  he  had  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  compare 
In  nature  the  flights  of  two  such  birds  for  example  as  MicropMs  melumolfu- 
eus  and  Tachycineta  Ikalassina.  Many  a  time  have  I  stood  in  the  deep, 
rocky  callons  of  New  Mexico,  and  seen  one  of  the  former  birds  pitch  down 
from  its  dizzy  position  in  the  air  above,  with  a  velocity  that  taxed  the  very 
eye  of  the  observer  to  follow,  to  its  nest  in  the  side  of  the  precipice  below; 
check  Itself  suddenly  at  its  entrance:  hover  for  an  instant,  like  a  Hum- 
mingbird over  a  flower,  with  its  wings  in  rapid  motion,  then  enter, — to 
be  gone  but  a  moment,—-  when  it  makes  its  appearance  again  as  if  shot 
from  a  gun,  to  be  olf  with  tlic  swillness  of  the  bullet.  How  different  is  all 
this  from  the  flight  of  the  pretty  little  Violet-green  Swallow,  with  it  slight 
and  easy  motion,  rarely  hurried  and  never  precipitous ! 
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AnntomUts  have  long  known  that  in  avian  TormH,  such  as  the  Cypseli 
and  Trochili.  wherein  the  powers  of  flight  have  through  time  heen  brought 
to  j^reat  perfection  and  capable  ol'a  high  degret;  of  velocitv.  that  it  is  iiec- 
esKarily  accompanied  hy  corresponding  modifications  of  structure,  euch  ae 
a  deepening  of  the  sternal  keel,  and  changes  "in  the  shape  of  the  hume- 
rus and  its  processes,"  a»  remarked  upon  by  Dr.  Stejneger.  That  the 
ci)rr«^oiirfi'B^  "processes"  have  become  more  conspicuous  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  think  Tor  a  moment  and  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  they  probably  kavt  been  acted  upon  by  Ike  corresponding  mHscles 
involved  in  thefiight.  In  other  words,  when  we  come  to  sift  out  the  char- 
acters  wherein  the  Cypscli  and  Trochili^/-iBeij(rt//y  agree  we  find  them  to 
lie  just  such  ones  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out.  and  in  each  instance 
are  found  to  be  structural  characters,  the  modifications  of  which  are  due  to 
similar  habits  of  the  forms  in  question,  but  this  by  no  means  satisfies  my 
mind  that  the  groups  should  be,  or  are  closely  affined.  I  think  sometimes  tax- 
onomtsts  too  often  lose  sight  of  the  lines  of  descent  of  the  class  Aves  in 
time,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  show  relationship  of  the  remnants  of  ex- 
isting forms  or  groups  in  recent  times,  overlook  the  great  gaps  that  prob- 
ably exist  among  the  twigs  of  the  branches  and  stems  that  represent  the 
tree  of  their  pedigree. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Stejneger's  warning  against  placing  too  mui 
liance  upon  the  skeletal  characters  for  our  guidance,  I  roust  still 
that  the  characters  (as  we  find  them  in  forms  uhich  we  are  comparing)  ol 
the  skull  and  axial  skeleton  are  among  the  most  reliable  if  not  the  mo 
reliable  we  have.  If  there  be  better  ones  in  any  vertebrate  organization 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  yet  to  have  met  with  them.  If  I  find  thi 
the  number  offer^eir*  constantly  differed  in  any  two  birds,  and  theirskulls 
are  of  a  radically  different  type,  why  I  would  no  more  be  swayed  from  my 
opinion  that  they  were  members  of  a  different  order,  as  orders  are  re- 
garded in  ornithology,  than  I  could  be  brought  to  the  belief  that  anatomical 
characters  are  valueless  in  taxonomy.  Certainly  finding  an  additional 
pair  of  primaries  or  secondaries  in  the  wing,  in  either  case,  would  have 
but  little  weight  towards  altering  my  first  opinion,  based  as  I  say,  oji 
what  1  had  found  in  the  cranium  and  column.  Now  to  take  the  skull 
of  a  Swift  and  a  Hummingbird  as  an  example,  all.  absolutely  ali.  of  the 
leading  characters  as  we  find  them  in  the  representatives  of  these  two 
groups  are  at  variance  while  quite  a  number  of  these  characters  agree  in 
this  part  of  the  skeleton  with  the  Swallows  and  Swifts,  and  others  can 
eaiily  be  shown  in  the  latter  birds  to  be  demonstrable  departures  due, 
probably,  to  unknown  causes  from  the  typical  passerine  ones. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  memoir  in  the  "P.  Z.  S.' a  considerable 
amount  of  material  (Macrochires)  has  come  to  my  hands,  thanks  to  some 
of  the  members  of  the  A.  O.  U.  and  associate  members,  and  others.  A 
superficial  examination  of  some  of  this  but  satisfies  me  of  the  correctness 
of  my  first  conclusions,  and  if  those  conclusions  are  to  be  modified  at  all  it 
will  he  in  regard  to  the  Swifts,  which  I  think  can  be  shown  to  be  a  group  of 
birds  also  entitled  to  a  separate  order,  as  orders  go  in  systematic  ornithology, 
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HB  well  H5  Che  Trochili  and  Caprimulgi.  This  order  Cypreli  would  stand 
between  the  Trochili  and  Passeres,  but  as  I  am  soon  to  have  mv  second 
contribution  Co  [his  subject  in   hand,  all  such  questions  will  therein  be 

I  have  a  large  collection  of  alcoholics  now  at  my  disposal,  and  am  only 
waiting  to  secure  a  better  assortment  of  the  Nightjars  and  Trogons  before 
undertaking  the  worlt,  or  rather  pushing  it,  aa  many  of  the  drawings  are 
already  completed. 

In  the  mean  time,  permit  me  to  say  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
this  subject  that  1  deem  it  quite  a  possible  thing  that  an  offshoot  may  have 
taken  place  from  the  common  stock  Passeres,  near  the  Swallows, as  would 
in  time  have  produced  our  typically  modern  Swills.  I  can  picture  how  these 
forms  at  first  may  have  had  some  change  in  their  environment  as  demand- 
ed an  increase  of  the  power  of  flight.  This  would  demand  an  increase  of 
the  power  or  the  muscles  involved  therein,  and  finally  we  would  find  just 
such  changes  in  the  bones  to  which  these  muscles  are  attached  as  we  in 
reality  do  in  existing  Cypseli.  So  that  the  enlarged  pectorals,  the  deep 
keel  to  the  sternum  and  its  un  notched  xiphoidal  extremity,  the  short  hnme- 
rus  of  the  arm.  with  its  conspicuous  processes,  are  all  examples  of  physio- 
logical adaplations  of  iiructure.  So  there  may  have  come  down  to  us  an 
entirely  different  group  of  birds,  as  the  Hummers,  of  very  diflferent  origin, 
which  group  may  have  had  the  same  factor  thrown  into  its  environment, 
somewhere  in  time,  that  demanded  an  increase  In  the  power  of  flight,  and 
as  a  consequence  we  find  a  similar  modification  of  the  parts  involved. 
But  when  we  come  to  critically  examine  and  compare  the  modified  parts 
we  may  find,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the  Hummers  and  Swifts,  that 
although  the  same  end  has  been  very  prettily  arrived  at  by  the  changes  in 
the  structures,  yet  at  the  same  time  quite  different  forms  ai  the  several 
and  corresponding  parts  had  been  the  result  of  il  all.  Tlie  first  compari- 
son, with  the  viewb  of  pointing  out  the  relationships  of  such,  and  existing 
groups,  wherein  the  fundamental  characters  are  masked  by  such  deceptive 
similarities,  constitute  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  systematic 
lodlogy.  In  the  comparisons,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  eliminate 
them,  but  simply  we  must  be  guided  in  our  conclusions  by  what  the  sam 
a/ (i// the  morphological  characters  of  the  forms  under  comparison  go  to 

It  is  really  no  valid  reason  that  wc  should  retain  in  the  same  orrf«r, 
were  vessels  so  classified,  two  kinds  of  them,  simply  because  they  might 
both  hsippen  to  possess  "deep  keels"  and  ■■short  shafts"  connecting  their 
wheels  with  their  motive  powers,  for  one  of  these  vessels  might  be  driven 
by  steam  and  the  other  by  some  other  force,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
one  might  show  an  additional  blade  or  two  in  either  of  iw  wheels  (wings) 
or  perhaps  have  a  difterent  style  of  rudder  (tail),  and  yet  the  fundaments 
diflcrences  l>c  very  great  and  jui^tify  us  in  widely  separating  them  in  any 
scheme  of  classification. 

In  conclusion  I  must  express  my  satisfaction  at  finding  one  who  has 
perhaps  thu>.  far  devoted  his  best  energies  in  avian  taxonomy  to  the  con- 
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iideration  of  external  characters  and  obscure  points  in  synonomT,  as  Dr. 
Stejneger  his  so  ably  done  for  us,  expressing  himself  as  he  does  in  tlie 
criticism  of  my  memoir  by  saying,  "A  natural  system  cannot  be  basetl 
upon  one  single  set  of  characters ;  all  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered, 
whether  they  are  external  or  internal,  before  we  can  hope  to  understand 
the  true  relationship  of  the  different  groups"  (p.  406).  This  is  precisely, 
indeed  the  words  are  quite  the  echo  of.  what  I  have  taught,  and  my  senti- 
ments for  a  number  of  years  past,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  referring  to 
the  leading  paragraphs  in  my  "OEteology  of  the  Cathartidi,"  published 
in  1883  in  Hayden's  Twelfth  Annual,  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Very  respectfully, 
Ft.   WimgaU,  New  Mexico,  R.  W,  Shi'fbldt. 

4th  August,  1886. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologist's  Union  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  Tuesday,  November  16,  and  following  days.  A  very  in- 
teresting meeting  is  anticipated,  and  a  much  larger  attendance  than  usual 
of  both  Active  and  Associate  Members  is  expected.  The  meeting  will  be 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  reading  and  discussion  of  ecientiBc  papers- 
There  will  be  in  addition  the  usual  reports  of  committees. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Lanodon,  of  Cincinnati,  has  in  preparation  a  work  on  'Ohio 
Valley  Birds,'  which  he  hopes  to  have  soon  ready  for  the  press.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  the  birds  of  the  region  drained  by  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Besifles  some  matter  relating  to  ornithology  in  general,  it 
will  include  descriptions  and  life  histories  of  Ohio  Valley  birds. 

A  'MAN'tiAL  of  North  American  Birds,'  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway.  is  an- 
nounced as  in  presE,  to  be  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co., of  Phila- 
delphia. The  work  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  and,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  prepared. 

Dr.  Lsonhard  Stejneoer  announces  his  intention  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
MuB.,  18S6.  p.  99)  "to  write  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  guide  to  Japan- 
ese ornithology,  with  ample  descriptions  of  all  the  known  forms  from 
original  Japanese  specimens."  Finding  his  material  for  the  work  still 
incomplete  he  earnestly  requests  assistance  In  gathering  it,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  satisfactorily  fulfil  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  The  work 
will  be  based  primarily  on  the  Blakislon  and  Jouy  collections  of  Japanese 
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birds  in  the  National  MiiBeiim,  which  is  desirous  of  obtaining  bj'  ex- 
change specimens  necessarj'  For  the  elucidntion  of  the  Japanese  Avian 
fauna.  Specimens  loaned  to  Dr.  Stejnegcr  in  aid  of  his  worli  will  be  re- 
turned as  soon  as  possible  without  expense  to  the  owner. 

The  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammotogy  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  the  Division- 
has  issued  four  circulars  in  reference  to  the  work  of  tiie  Division.  No.  i 
is  in  relation  to  the  'Food-Habits  of  Birds';  No.  1  is  'On  Che  English 
Sparrow,'  and  is  accompanied  witli  a  'Schedule' of  inquiries;  No.  3  is 
'On  the  Econoinic  Relations  of  Mammals';  No.  4  is  'Instructions  for  the 
collection  of  Stomachs.' of  both  birds  and  Mammals.  Dr.  Merriam's 
chief  scientific  assisUnts  are  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  and  Prof.  Waiter  B.  Barrows, 
the  latter  recently  instructor  in  Natural  History  at  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. Middletown,  Conn. 

The  a.  O.  U.  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  North  American  Birds 
has  resumed  its  meetings,  and  proposes  to  isEiue  toon  a  short  Bulletin 
on  the  subject  of  its  work,  with  special  reference  to  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  birds. 

Professor  Eugen  von  Boeck,  Director  of  the  Central  School  of  Bolivia, 
member  of  the  International  Ornithological  Committee,  and  a  naturalist 
who  for  thirty  years  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  South  America,  died  on  the  30th  of  January,  1SS6,  in  Cochabamba. 
after  a  single  day's  illness  from  a  choleraic  attack.  His  researches  were 
mainly  ornithological,  and  as  early  as  1855  he  published  in  'Naumannia' 
a  paper  on  the  birds  of  Bolivia.  His  last  contributions  were  papers  on  the 
birds  of  the  valley  of  Cochabamba,  published  in  the  'Mittheilungen  des 
ornithologische  Vereins  in  Wien"  in  1SS4.  At  the  lime  of  bis  death  he 
was  engaged  upon  a  translation  of  Tacznnowski's  'OrnithologJe  du  P^rou.' 
He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  briefer  ornithological  communica- 
tions. Notwithstanding  many  other  pressing  engagements,  he  devoted 
much  time  for  many  years  to  the  study  of  South  American  ornithology. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

DESCRIPTIONS    OF   THIRTEEN    NEW   SPECIES   OF 

BIRDS   FROM    THE   ISLAND  OF    GRAND 

CAYMAN,   WEST   INDIES. 

BY.  CHARLES    B.    CORY., 

Certhiola  sharpei,  ap.  nov. 

Sp-  Char— Throat  ash  gray,  darker  than  in  C.  eaboti.  or  bakamensh 
bul  much  lighter  than  jfiriieu/a;  underparts  yellow,  brightest  upon  the 
breast  and  dullest  with  a  slight  olive  tinge  on  the  belly  and  flanks;  top  of 
the  head  and  stripe  through  the  eye  dull  black ;  superciliary  stripe  white; 
back  dull  black  shou'ing  an  ashy  tinge  ;  rump  yellow;  quills  dark  brown, 
edged  with  white ;  carpus  ^dged  with  bright  yellow ;  tail  tipped  with  white, 
heaviest  on  the  outer  feathers ;  bill  and  feet  dull  black. 

Length,  4.10;  wing,  2.45;  tail,  1.80;  tarsus,  .80;  bill,  53. 
Habitat.     Is!;ind  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

I  take  much  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  species  to  Mr.  R. 
Bowdler  Sharpe,  of  Loudon,  England. 

Dcndroica  vitellina,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char.— Somewhat  resembling  D.  discolor  in  general  appearance  hut 
larger  and  having  the  entire  underparts  bright  yellow  with  no  black  streaks 
on  the  sides  but  showing  traces  of  olive  on  the  sides  and  flanks.  Upper 
parts  dull  green,  pale  yellowrish  green  on  the  rump;  quills  dark  brown 
edged  with  pale  yellowish  green  on  outer  webs;  inner  webs  edged  with 
dull  white;  n  distinct  wing-band  of  yellow;  tail-feathers  edged  with  yel- 
lowish-green on  the  outer  webs ;  two  outer  feathers  heavily  marked  with 
white  on  the  terminal  portion  of  the  inner  webs,  narrowly  showing  on  the 
third  feather;  a  superciliary  line  of  bright  jeilow  nearly  if  not  quite  reach- 
ing the  occiput;  bill  horn  color;  feet  dull  black. 

Length,  4.30;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  J.  10;  tarsus,  .70;  bill.  50. 
Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Chrysotis  caymanensis,  sp.  nov. 

Sf.  Char. — Resembles  C.  Uucocefkalus,  bul  differs  from  that  species 
greatly  in  the  markings  of  the  throat  and  head;  forehead  dull  yellowish 
white,  not  reaching  the  eye;  feathers  of  the  head  bluish  geeen,  tipped 
and  edged  with  dull  black ;  cheeks  bright  crimson  red,  the  feathers  mixed 
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wilh  green  m  some  specimens;  throat  pftle  red,  the  feathers  broad Ij* edged 
with  yellow;  iinderparts  bluish  green,  marked  with  dull  red  on  the  side* 
and'bellj-;  the  Teatliersof  the  breast  and  belly  edged  with  dull  black  ;quilti 
heavily  edged  witJi  blue  on  the  outer  webs,  inner  webt  dark  brown;  tail 
jellowish  green,  the  outer  web  of  outer  feather  pale  blue,  the  basal 
portion  of  inner  webs  heavily  marked  with  dark  red- 
Length,  It;  wing,  8;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  .70;  bill,  1.05. 
Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Colaptes  gundlachi,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Ciiah. — Resembles  Co/u/l/ejfitryiiicaH/iuiijbut  is  smaller,  the  yellow 
□rthe  quills  and  tail  mnch  brighter;  under  surface  of  outer  tail  feathers 
distinctly  banded;  feathers  of  the  rump  white,  heavily  blotched  with  black; 
shafts  of  the  quills  and  tail  very  bright  yellow;  first  primary  much  longer 
than  in  the  Cuban  species- 
Length,  8.90;  wing,  s-io;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  i.io. 
Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

I  have  dedicated  this  species  to  Dr.  John  Gimdlach,  the  well 
known  ornithologist,  of  Ingenio  Fermina,  Cuba. 

Engyptila  collaris,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Forehead  dull  white ;  top  of  the  head  dark  gray,  showing  a 
metallic  tinge  of  purple  on  the  nape ;  a  cape  of  metallic  purple  showing 
greenish  red  reflections  where  it  joins  the  back  ;  back  dark  brownish  olive; 
throat  dull  white;  breast  dull  vinaceous,  shading  into  dull  white  on  the 
belly;  sides  dull  red  brown ;  under  wing-coverts  and  under  surface  of  wing 
rufus  brown  ;  primaries  brown,  having  the  inner  webs  heavily  marked  with 
rufus  brown;  tail  slaty  brown,  two  or  three  outer  feathers  tipped  with 
white;  feet  red;  bill  black;  iris  dull  white. 

Length.  9.50:  wing,  5.75;  tail,  3.50;  tarsus,  1. 35;  bill,  .75. 

Habitat,     Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Zenaida  spadicea,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — General  upper  plumage  dark  olive  brown,  rufous  brown  on 
the  forehead  and  showing  a  tinge  of  very  dull  purple  on  the  crown,  appar- 
ently wanting  in  some  specimens ;  a  sub-auricular  spot  of  dark  metallic 
blue;  sides  of  the  neck  and  nape  rich  mel.tllic  purple;  chin  pale  buff, 
shading  into  rich  rufous  chestnut  on  the  throat  and  breast  1  belly  brown, 
showing  a  slight  vinaceous  tinge;  upper  surface  of  tail  brown,  the  feathers 
showing  a  sub-terminal  band  of  black,  and  all  the  feathers  except  the  cen- 
tral ones  tipped  with  gray;  primaries  dark  brown,  almost  black,  faintly 
tipped  with  dull  while;  the  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  white;  under 
wing-coverts  gray ;  bill  black  ;  feet  red. 

Length,  9.60;  wing,  6;  tail,  3.75;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  50. 
Habitat.     Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 
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Ccnturus  caymanensis,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char.  Afale: — Forehead  and  sides  of  the  head  white ;  crown  and 
nape  bright  crimson  red;  a  tinge  or  red  at  the  nostrils;  throftt  dull  white, 
shading  into  brownish  white  on  the  breast  and  bellj' ;  a  patch  of  crimson 
red  at  the  vent;  back  banded  with  dull  white  and  black;  rump  dull  white, 
marked  irregularlj'  with  black;  quills  dark  brown,  heavily  blotched  with 
white  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  inner  webs;  secondaries  and  some  of  the 
inner  primaries  heavilj' marked  with  white;  tail  brownish  black,  faintlj' 
tipped  with  tawny  brown,  the  outer  pair  and  two  central  feathers  blotched 
with  dull  white;  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  female  is  similar  to  the  male,  but  lacks  the  red  crown,  having  only 
a  nuchal  patch  of  that  color. 

Length,  8.60;  wing,  5;  tail,  4;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  1.50. 

This  species  lacks  the  black  superciliary  mark  which  is  found  in  both 
the  Cuban  and  Bahama  species. 

Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Mimocichla  ravida,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Chak. — Bill  large ;  general  plumage  dull  ashy  or  brownish  plumbe- 
ous; no  stripes  on  the  throat  which  is  the  same  color  as  the  breast,  a  patch 
of  dull  white  on  the  vent  and  under  tail-coverts;  three  outer  tail-feathers 
lipped  with  white  on  the  inner  webs ;  hill,  bare  space  around  the  eye,  nnd 
legs  orange  red;  iris  dull  red. 

Length,  9-50;  wing,  5-35;  tail,  4-40;  tarsus,  1.50;  bill,  90. 

Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

QuiscalDS  caymanensis,  sp.  nov. 

S p.  Char. — General  plumage  purplish  black  showing  a  greenish  gloss 
on  the  back  and  rump;  wing-feathers  showing  a  faint  greenish  gloss ;  quilU 
and  tail  black;  bill  and  feet  black;  iris  yellow. 

Length, 9.75;  wing,  5.30;  Uil,  4.50;  tarsus,  1.15;  bill,  i.io. 

Habitat.     Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

Spindalis  salvini,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  the  head  and  cheeks  black ;  a  superciliary  and  malai 
stripe  of  while;  a  patch  of  yellowish  orange  on  the  upper  throat,  Eepa- 
rated  from  the  white  malar  stripe  by  a  line  of  black  which  reaches  the 
breast;  chin  dull  while;  lower  throat,  and  breast  chestnut;  back  dark 
olive,  separated  from  the  black  of  the  head  by  a  chestnut  collar ;  lower 
back  yellowish;  a  patch  of  chestnut  on  the  carpus;  rump  brownish 
orange;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  dull  white;  tail  black,  the  two  outer 
feathers  heavily  marked  with  while;  the  third  feather  tipped  with  white 
on  the  inner  web,  the  two  central  feathers   narrowly  edged  with  white  on 
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Chu  i n tier  webK ;  bill  horn  color;  feet  slate  brown.     General  nppearaiice  of 

Sf-iHtliilh  prclrii  but  having  the  bill  heavier  and  throat  markin);  un- 
like [liuiie  (if  that  iip>:cit:&,  besides  other  luiiioi'  UilTercnceB. 

Length, 5.50;  wing,  3.35;  tail, 2.75;  tar8iiB,.70i  bill, -so. 

Habitat.     Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

I  have  dedicated  this  species  to  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  of  London, 
England. 

Vireo  alleni,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Above  dull  olive,  showing  a  dull  yellow  tinge  on  the  fore- 
head i  a  stripe  of  yellow  from  the  upper  mandible  to  the  eye,  the  yellow 
showing  on  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids ;  entire  under  surface  dull  yellow, 
tinged  with  olive  on  the  flanks  and  sides;  two  distinct  yellowish  white 
wing-bands;  quills  dark  brown,  most  of  the  feathers  edged  with  yellowish 
greeu  on  tlie  outer  webs.  Tail  brown,  showing  faint  olive  edgings  on  the 
outer  webs;  bill  horn  color;  legs  dark  brown  or  slaty  brown. 

Length,  4.10;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  t.85;  tarsus,  .75;  bill,  .45. 
Habitat.      Grand    Cayman,    West  Indies.     Tliis  interesting 
species  is  dedicated  to  my  friend  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Myiarchus  denigratus,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char. — Top  of  the  head  dark  blackish  brawn;  back  dull  olive 
brown;  sides  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts  dark  brown,  slightly 
lighter  than  the  crown;  throat  and  breast  ash  gray,  shading  into  dull 
yellowish  white  on  the  belly  and  crissum ;  quill,  very  dark  brown,  sorae  of 
the  feathers  edged  with  very  pale  rufous;  tail-feathers  dark  brown  edged 
with  pale  rufous  on  the  inner  webs;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Length,  6.25;  wing,  3.15;  tail,  3.00;  tarsus,  .80;  bill,  .60. 

Habitat.     Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 

This  is  a  very  dark  species,  easily  distinguished  from  any  other 
West  Indian  form. 

Ict«ru3  bairdi,  sp.  nov. 

"  Sl'.  Char, — Front  of  face  and  throat  black;  underparts  bright  yellow; 
hack  dull  yellow,  showing  a  taint  tinge  of  oUve  on  the  upper  back;  tail 
and  wings  black;  lesser  wing-coverts  bright  yellow,  greater  secondary 
wing-coverts  pure  white,  forming  a  broad  while  wing-patch,  some  of  th» 
inner  primaries  delicately  edged  with  white,  showing  more  clearly  on  the 
inner  secondaries;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Length,  7-25;  wing,  3.75;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  .85;  bill,  .85. 
Habitat. — Grand  Cayman,  West  Indies. 
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The  birds  before  me  are  all  in  poor  plumage,  being  evidently 
moulting,  but  the  bright  yellow  coloration  alone  is  suflicient  to 
separate  it  from  7.  leucopteryx  of  Jamaica,  which  is  its  nearest 
ally. 

This  species  is  named  in  compliment  to  Prof.  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


A    LIST    OF    THE   BIRDS    COLLECTED     IN     THE 
ISLAND  OF  GRAND  CAYMAN,   WEST   IN- 
DIES, BY  W.  B.  RICHARDSON,  DUR- 
ING   THE   SUMMER  OF   1886. 

BY   CHARLES   B.   CORY. 

During  the  past  summer  Mr.  W.  B.  Richardson  has  been  col- 
lecting specimens  of  natural  history  in  the  small  islands  known 
as  Grand  and  Little  Cayman,  which  are  situated  south  of  Cuba, 
and  some  hundred  and  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Jamaica. 

The  collection  of  birds  which  was  forwarded  to  me  proved 
to  be  very  rich  in  novelties,  containing  no  less  than  thirteen 
species  which  I  believe  to  be  new  and  several  others  which  vary 
slightly  from  known  West  Indian  forms. 

Mr.  Richardson  writes  me  that  the  island  is  low,  and  although 
much  of  it  is  well  wooded,  birds  are  comparatively  scarce. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion. 

MiinocichU  ravida,  nobis. 
MimuB  otpheus?  (£.>'»*.). 
Polioptila  cznilea  (LinH.). 
Mniotiltavaria  (Linn.). 

Dendroica  CKrulea  Wi/s. 
Oendroica  dominica  (Linn.'). 
Dendroica  petechia  gundlacht  (Baird). 
Dendroica  viteUina,  nobis. 
Beiurus  motacilla  (  Vieill.). 
Certbiola  sharpei,  nobis. 
Vireo  alleni,  nobis. 
Spindalls  salvinl.  nadis. 
Melopyrrha  nigra  (Linn,). 
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BuetheU  olivacea  {Gmtl.'). 
Ictenia  baiidi,  nobis- 
QuiKcalus  caynanenBis,  nobis. 
EUinea  maninica?  {Linn.). 
Fitangus  caudifatciatua  {D'Orb.). 
MyiarchuB  denigratua.  nobis. 
Tyrannus  dominicensis  (Gmi/.). 
Crotophaga  ani  Linn. 
Coccyzua  minor  {Gmtl.). 
Canturus  caymanenflis,  nobis. 
CoIaptcB  gundlachi,  Hobis. 
Chryaotis  caymanenaiB,  nobis. 
Sttix  flammea  fuicau  {Temm.). 
Bngyptila  coUans,  nobis. 
Zeaaida  apadicea.  nobis. 
Columbigalliita  paaaeHna  {Linn.). 
AgialitiB  aeroipalmata  Bp. 
Arenaria  interprcB  (Linn.). 
Actitia  macularia  (Lian.). 
Trmga  maculata  Vitill. 
Tringa  minutilla  Vitill. 
BreunetcB  pusillus  {Linn.). 
Tetanus  flavipes  {Gmtl.). 
QaUinula  galeata  {Licit.). 
Nycticorax  violaceuB  {Linn.). 
Ardea  tricolor  ruficoIliB  (Gosst). 
Ardea  TiieacenB  Linn. 
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ACAMTHis  homeinaniiexilipes,33]. 

AcanthylU  albicolH*,  347. 

coUaris,  347, 

zonaris,  347. 
Accipiter  atricapillui,  154. 

cooperi,  80,  91,  431. 

fuscufi , 80. 

velox,  91,  154,  164,  179,  431. 
Acdtis  macularia,  io3, 153, 310, 386, 

50J. 
Adnej,  E.  T.,  naturalization  of  the 
European  Goldfinch  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  409. 
i/Echmophorub  occiden  talis,  87,  147. 
.iGgia litis  meloda,  151. 

meloda    circumcincta,    408, 
483. 

nivoBa,  93,  409. 

Bemipalmata,  152,387,503. 

vocirera,  92, 151, 164, 319, 3S6. 

wilBonia,  438. 
jGnachrue  aueuEtus,  461. 

versicolor,  463. 
.iCsalon  columbarius,  So. 
.lEatrelata  fisheri,  389. 

pilaris,  389. 

mollis,  390. 

Bcalaris,  390. 
^thyia  americana,  410. 
AgelaiusaGBimilis,  33i. 

chrvBopterus,  33i. 

gubernator,  167,181. 

humeralia,  120. 

1,  "3- 


tricolor,  167,  181. 

xanthomus,  331. 
Aglaia  cucullsta,  195. 
Agyrtria  viridiE,  349. 
AithuruE  fuliginoiua,  351. 

polytrous,  351. 
Aix  sponsa,  S9,  loi,  149,  163,  314 

330,  319. 
Ajaja  ajaja.  163. 
AlbatroBH,  Short-tailed,  89. 
AIca  impennis,  363. 
Alcedo  alcyon,  368,  369. 


Allen,  1.  A.,  capture  of  a  pair  of 
wild  hybrid  Ducks  on  Long  Isl- 
and. 274;  the  Masked  Bob-white 
(^Coiiaus  ridn/ayi')  in  Arizona, 
275;  on  the  Snowy  Plover  of  the 
Plains,  409:  AptOBO-chroinatism, 
413  \jSgialith  meloda  circumcinc- 
ta on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  4S2 ;  the 
type  specimen  of  Colinui  ridg- 
■aiayi,  483;  three  interesting 
birds  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History:  Ammodra- 
mus  Ucoaleii,  Hetinaia  sviain- 
sanii,  and  Saxicola  aeaaHlie,  4S9. 
(SeealaoScott.  W.  E.  D.) 
Amazona  augusta,  461. 

guildingi,  462. 

ieucocephalai  460. 

salsei,  458. 
Ambl^orniB  subalaris,  399. 
American    Ornithologists'    Union, 
report  of  the   third   meeting  of, 
lis;  review  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Code 
and  Check-List  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds,  393. 
Ammodminus  bairdii,  323. 

beldingi.  183. 

caudacutuB  nelsoni,  115,  486. 

henslowi,  317. 

lecontei,  323,  410,  486,  489. 

maritimus,  213. 

princeps,  135.441. 

sandwichensis  alaudinus, 
182,^23. 

EandwtchenBiB 


3*5- 

garrulus,  193,  335. 
Amphispiza  belli,  183. 

ferrariperezi,  333. 
Anabates  fernandinre,  45. 
Anas  americana,  89,  144,  148,  384. 

boschas,  8^,  148,  i(>%  384. 

carolinensia,  89,  148, 163, 384. 


passennuB,  107, 


,  170,  183,  192, 
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I,  332- 
diGcors,  148,  31a,  384. 
doincEtica,  47^. 
fulvigula,  113,  162. 
obecura,  148. 
penelope,  144. 
strepera,  89,  148,  163,  384- 
Anorfhura     troglodj'tes     pacificuB, 

171. 
Anser  alibfrons  gambeli,  90,  149. 
Anthonj-,    A.    W.,   field    notes  on 
the  birds  of  Washington  Countj', 
Oregon.  161. 
Anihracothorax  clilorolitnus,  351. 
porphyrurus.  350. 
(Sericotes)  hoTosericeus,  351. 
AnthuB  pensilvanicus,  171,  185,316, 
3*7- 
spragueii,3J7. 
Antroetoinus  carolinensis,  3:9,  341, 
34*1  4iS> 


macrotnyetax  var.  cubanensi*, 

343- 
rufus.  341. 
nitilus,  341. 
vociierus,  104,  156,  342, 
voctferuB  arizonEE,  419. 
Aphelocoma  californica,   167,  i8t, 
45*- 
insulariB,  453. 
sieberii  arizonie,  8i. 
Aquila    chrysaBtos,    103.   115,   154, 
4»3- 
chrysaetus  canadensis,  80. 
Ara  militaris,  455. 
tricolor,  454. 
Arara  tricolor,  454- 
Arbelorhina  cyanea,  54. 
Archibuleo  ferrugineiis,  154. 

lagopuG  sancti-johannis,  93, 
JS4- 
Ardea  candidissima,  gi,  385,  435- 
egrettfl.gi,  385. 
herodias,   91,    150,    164,   179, 

385- 
tricolor  ruficoUis,  502. 
virescens,   91,   toj,   160,  319, 

385.50*. 
wuerdmanni,  408, 
Ardelta  exilis,  261. 

Arenaria  interpres.  153,  502. 

Asio  accipitrinus,  155,  329,  468. 
grammicuB,  465- 


Asio  portoricensis,  468 
signapa,  ^r,;. 
"lyt:iiis.4(/,,4G7. 


iviUf 


91.  155.  3i9- 


AsCur  atricapillus  hliiatulus,  So. 
A^turlna  plngialu,  4:3. 
A!ivnde--muB  porioricensis, ; 

Ati,enec.iniculaiia,47l- 
dominicensii,  465. 
nudip^--,  469. 


237- 


leu 

,91,  151.3^8,383. 
AythyaaffinU,90,  127,  149,163,385. 
alfinis  mariloides,  117. 
americana,  89,  149,  384,  403. 
collaris,  149. 
marila  nearctica,  90,  117, 149. 

319,  384. 
vallisnena,  90,  149.  384,  403. 
Bau.ky.  H.  B.,  the  Cardinal  Gros- 
beak and  Tufted  Titmouse  breed- 
ing in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
410;  singular  nesting  site  of  Wil- 
son's Thrush.  489. 
Bain,  F.,  the  Wild  Swan  in  Prince 

Edtvard  Island,  131. 
Baldpate,  89,  148,  384. 
Bartramia  longicauda,  l^l. 
Batchelder,  Charles  F.,  the  North 
Carolina  Mountains    in   winter, 
307- 
Beckham.  C.  W.,  notice  of  his  pa- 
per on  the  birds  of  Nelson  Coun- 
ty,   Kentucky.    368;   do,   on   the 
plumage  of    Regvliit    taltmdiila, 
-^°-    changes    in    the    plumage 


Be  I  Ion  a  crislata,  336. 

exilis.  357, 
Berier,  De  L.,  unseaBonable  birds 

on  Long  Island,  281. 
Bernicia  nigrescens,  l6l. 
Bird,  Buffalo,  314. 

Cedar,  11 1. 

Cherry,  325- 

Indigo,  110,  161. 

ican,  91,  150,385. 


150. 


Blacicus  barbirostris,  241. 
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Blacicis  btancoi,  141. 

brunneicapillue,  241. 

caribieus,  141. 

CHribcEus    var.    hUpaniolen- 

Bia,  236. 

palliduB,  334. 

■  ■  -'s,  141. 


Red-winged,     106.    161,   167, 
332,4a). 

Rusty,  2S4,  322. 

Tricolored,  167,  181. 

Ye  I  low- headed,  137,  181,  331. 
Blackheart,  151. 
Blue-bill,  Big.  149,  319. 

Little,  149. 

Marsh,  149. 
Bluebird,  178,  282,  308,  318,  453. 

California,  172. 

Eastern,  489. 

Mountain,  186. 

Western,  186. 
Bobolink,  331. 
Bob-white,  103,  164. 

Maslted,  275  387,479,  483. 
Bombycilla  carolii 


cedro 


,  193- 


Bonasa  sabin    .  ,, 

umbellua,   102,  313,  314,  319, 

483- 
umbelluB  sabini,  164. 
umbelluB  togata,  313. 
umbellus  umbelloides,  153. 
Botaurusexilis,  i;o. 

lentiginosuB.  91,  150,  385. 
Brachj'otuB  cassinii,  468. 

palustris.  468. 
Brachyrhamphus  hj'poleucuB,i26. 
Brant,  i;o. 

Black,  163. 
Branta  bernicla.  150.  329. 

canadensis,  91,  150,  163,  179, 

320,  385,  48'- 
i:anadensi8hutchinBi,  150,163. 
canadensis  minima,  91. 
nigricans,  163. 
Brewster,   W.,    an     ornithological 
reconnaissance  in  Western  North 
Carolina,     94,     173;     additional 
notes  on  Peale's  Petrel   {^slri- 
lata  snlarii),   389;   the   Bridled 
Tern  {Sterna  amethetm')  in  South 
Carolina,    121;   addi  ' 
Avi-faiina     of  TeJta 
marks  on  the  Red   Crossbills  of 
North  America.  260;   yonco   hy 
emails  nesting  in  a   bush,   277; 


50s 

the  Orange-crowned  Warbler  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  378; 
jBgialilis  mtloda  circumctHcta 
on  the  Coast  of  South  Carolina, 
408:  Ammodramus  Itconlei  near 
Charleston,  S.  C  410;  Vireosoli- 
tarius  allicola  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
410;  occurrence  of  the  ProthonoU-  ' 
ry  Warbler  (Pretonataria  citrea) 
in  Masgachusetts,4iO!  an  interest- 
ing Specimen  of  Helmiathofkila, 
411  ;  notice  of  his  paper  on  'Bird 
Migration,'  474;  occurrence  of 
the  Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird  in 
Florida,  481 :  breeding  of  the 
While-faced  Glossy  Ibis  in  Flor- 
ida, 481;  a  red -'headed  Black 
Vulture,  483 ;  two  additional  Mas- 
sachusetts specimens  of  the  Pro- 
thonOWry  Warbler  {Prolonalaria 
£,-/r«),487. 
Brown,  N.  C,  the  winter  disfribu- 
tion  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow  and 
the  Yellow-rump,  136. 
Bubo  virginianus,  464. 

virgininnusarcticus,  155. 
virginianus   subarcticus,    79, 
93.  "4.  IJS.  165,424. 
Bucco  cavennensis.  367. 
Budytes  flavuB  leucostriatus,  127. 
Biiffle-head.  385. 
Bulley,  R.   H,,   immature  dress  of 

Meletpita  falusiris.  377. 
Bunting,  Lark,  324, 
Lazuli,  183. 
Leconte's,  137. 
Snow,  13s,  333. 
Towhee,  159,  161. 
Burroughs,  John,   on  his  arraign- 
ment of  ornithologists  as  •bird- 
enemies,'  143. 
Bush-tit,  Least.  137. 

Plumbeous,  84. 
Buteo  abbreviatua  60,  63,  433. 
borealis,  144.  179. 
borealis  calurus,  80,  93,   133, 

164,  422. 
borealis  krideri,  114. 
latlssimua,  154. 
lineatus,  328. 
lineatus  elegans,  93, 


pen; 


1,  103. 


:.'!4,  4^3- 
i.  60,  61.  63. 
Buizard,  Turltey,  80,  103,  160,  164, 

346,  475- 
Cabot,  Samuel,  notice  of  the  death 

of,  144. 
Calamospiza  n 
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CalcariuB  lapponicue,  333,  440. 
ornatus,  323. 

pictufl,  323. 
CHlidriG  arenaria.  91,  151. 
Callichelidon  c^aneoviridis,  59. 

euchrysea,  58. 
Callipepla  californica,  01. 

gambeli,  387,  388. 

BquamaCa,  387. 

equamata  caEtanogattris,  3S8. 
Callifite  cucullata,  195. 

versicolor,  igj. 
Callothorax  evillina,  355. 
Calothorax  evelynfe,  355. 
Calypte  helena;,  354- 
Calj'ptophiluB  frugivorua,  301. 
CampephiluB  bairdti.  373,  374. 

principaliE.  373, 374. 

principalie  bairdii,  373. 
CampjlorhjnchuB  brachyurus,  j6. 

brunneicapilluE,  185. 

gutturalis.  18. 
Canace  obscura.  80. 
Canary,  Wild,  323. 
Canvas-back,  90,  149. 384. 
Capen,  E.  A.,  notice  of  his  'Oalogj 

of  New  England,' 400. 
CaprimulguB  americanuB,  344. 


leopeteE,  343. 
odontopteron,  343, 
rufus,  341. 
virgin' 


.ciferu 


.  341- 


Caracara,  Audubon's,  4J3. 
Cardinal.  99,  309,  413. 

Saint  Lucas,  68. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis,  tio,  314,  318. 
Carduelis  cucullata,  207. 
elegane,  113,  409, 
CarpodacuB   TrontaliB  rhodocolpus, 
»8i,  453- 
purpureuB,  107,  317,  333. 
purpureus   californicus,   168, 
i8t. 
Catbird,  160,  161,  175,281,33;,  400. 
CathariBta  atrata,  346,  3:9. 
Cetharopeza  bishopi,  41. 
Cathartes  aura,  80,  93,  lc»,  103,  153, 
160,  164,  314.  3i9H'^'439. 
483. 

CatharuG  aurantius,  3, 
Catherpes    meiicanus   conspersua, 
.85.  . 


Centurus  nveanua,  378. 

radiolatut,  378- 

rubriventri*  pygtnsuB,  369. 

»triatUB,378. 

Buperciharis,  379. 
CeophlnuB  pileatuc,   1041  IS6>   ifiS. 

3I4.3I9- 
CepphuB  columba,  88. 
Cerorhincha  monocerata,  88. 
Certhia  bah  amen  Big,  47. 

cyanea.  53. 

cyanogaatra.  53- 

faroiliariBamcricana,  176,  3141 
316.  327- 

flaveola,  47,  53. 

martinicana  s.   saccharivora, 

53; 


bananivora,  49. 
barbadenEiB,  53. 
bartholemica,  50,  51- 
cluBise,  49. 
dominicana,  51. 
flaveola,  47,48,  50,51. 
finschi,  53. 
frontalis,  51. 


Eacchartna,  50. 

Bancti-thomx,  48. 

charpei,  497,  R>t. 

sti.  thomie,  48. 

sundevalli,  51. 
Cerjle  alcyon,  79,  93,  104,  ijs.  3«9- 
3*,  4=5- 

stictipenniB,  369,  367. 

torquata,  269,  367. 
Chadbourne,  A.  P.,   on  a  new  race 
of  the  Field  Sparrow  from  Teias. 
148;     Seiunu      ludovidanus      in 
Maine — a  correction,  378. 
Chztura  collaris,  347. 

dominicana,  346. 

gaumeri,  268,  169. 

pelagica,  105,  156,  319,  415, 

peregrinator,  269. 

poliura,  346. 

vauii,  ;6s,  429. 

zonariB,  347, 
Chalcophanes  baritUB,  136. 

brachypteruB,  324. 

gundtachii,  336. 

lugubris,  224. 
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ChrysotiB  collaria,  459,  460. 

Ch«l;rbura  viridis,  34?. 
Chamiea  fasciala,  186. 

cjaneocephalus,  4)61. 

cyanopsiB,463. 
dominicensis,  458. 

Chapman,  F.  M.,   the   Lark   Finch 

inNewJergej-.  136;  the  Barn  Owl 

guildingi,462. 
feuCocephala,  459,  460. 

at  Engtewood,  New  Jersey,  485. 

Char*driu«  dominicuc,  152. 

nicholUi,  463. 

aallKi,  4,8 

Ballei,458. 

Chat,  Long-tailed,  115,  171,  185. 

signotiia,46i. 

Yellow-breasted,  175. 

ventraliB,  458. 

ChelUJon    erj.throgaat«r,    59,    183, 

versicolor,  463. 

J78.  3«7.  3H'  445- 

vinaceicolHs,  459. 

Chen  hyperborea,  90. 

vittau,  4S8. 

hf  perborea  nivalis,  90,  149. 

Cichlalopia  fiiscata,  14. 

rosBii.  90,  174. 

Cichlherminia  bonapartii,  7. 

Chew  ink,  475. 

denEirnstris,  15. 

Chickadee,  Black-capped,   101,  177, 

dominicensis,  8. 

3'3. 

fuacata,  14. 

Caroiinft,  177,  309. 

herminieri,  7. 

Cheitnul-backed,  171. 

J'herminierii,  7. 

Long-uiled,  327. 

Mncts-luciie,  8. 

Mountain,  285. 

Cinclocerthia  brachj-urus,  16. 

Oregon,  171,  186. 

gutturalis.  t8- 

Chicken,  Prairie,  139,  153. 

macrorhyncha,  17. 

ChlorcBtea  elegans.  358. 

rulicauda,  17, 

gertrudis,359. 

Cinclus  menicanus,  185. 

raimondi.  358- 

Circus  hudsoniui,  91,  153,  422. 

riccordi.  358. 

CiBtothorus  palusCHs,  171,  327. 

ClilorolanipiB  gertrudis,  359. 

stellaris.  327. 

maugaeus,  359 

Clivicola  riparia,  59.  183,  325. 

riparia  cinerea,  127. 

percuBius,  376.    - 

Coccoborus  cceruleue,  202. 

Chlorophanes  atricapilia,  s$. 
ChloropicuB  percuESue,  376. 

liidovicianus,  202. 

Coccothraustes  vespertina,  168,332 

Coccygus  dominicensis,  363. 

ChoDdeetes   grammacus,   136,   323, 

merlini,364. 
minor.  3<:s,S«- 

487. 

grammacuB     strigalus,     139, 

pluvialis,  366. 

181. 

senicuius.  365, 

vetula.  36a. 
Coccystes  senicuius,  365. 

gundlachi,  340. 

minor,  340- 

Coccyzus  americanuB,  104,  364,  365 

popetue,  340. 

bakii,  365. 

popetue  var.  minor,  340. 

popetue  var.  popetue.  341. 

carolinensis,  364, 

dominicus,365. 

virginianuB,  loj.  319,  341. 

erythrophdialmuE.  155,  366. 

virginianua  henryi,  156,  165, 

helviventris,  365. 

180,  4*9- 

minor.  365,  502. 

ChrjBomitns  dominiceniis,  207. 

nesiotes,  365. 

me:cicana,  108. 

senicuius 

pinus,  308. 

Cock,  Chaparral,  114. 

Chrjsotis  agilis,  460,  461. 

Cock-of-the- Woods,  156. 

amazonicuB.  459. 

Ccereba  atricapilia,  55. 

auguBta,  461. 

cyanea, ^3. 
flftveola.  48.  so. 

bouqueti,  461,  463. 

ca^manensis,  497,  502. 

spiza,  SS- 
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ColaptcG  auratus,  104,  156,  160,  314, 
3 '9.  380- 
auratus  'hybridus,'  284. 


cafer.  94.  165,  438. 
chrysocaiiiosus,  380. 
chrjsoides,  429. 
fernandiie,  381. 
fernandina,  381. 
fernandinx,  380. 
gundlaclii.  498,  501. 


iuperc 


*.  379- 


Colinus  ridgwavi,  275!  287, 387, 479, 
.■t83-. 
virginianus,    100,    103,    loi, 
'64.  314. 319- 
CoUuncincIa  fusca,  14. 
ColcEus  minutiis,  139. 
Columba  fasciata.  So.  91,  164,  431. 
~  '       bigallina  pasterina,  421,  502. 


Colji 


147. 


holbcelli, 
nigricollis,  163. 

nigricollia    californici 
147. 


eeptentrionali 

Compfiothlypis  a\ — 
I73.3"'- 

Contopua  bahami         , 

borealis,  75,  loj,  166,  320, 
caribfUK    var.     bahamensiE, 

ns- 

caribieus  var.  paltidus,  234. 
frazeri,  236. 

hispaniolensis,  236. 
latirostriG,  135. 
pallidum,  234- 

richardsoni,  75,  166,  180,  320. 
virens,  106,  236,  319,  320. 
Conurus  carolinensis,  479,  480. 


26,  160, 


chloropter 


i,  4S7- 


euops,  455,457. 
evops,  456. 
flav  I  venter,  456- 
guianensU,  455. 
gundlachi,  457. 


gujat 


',  45.1- 


^s,456. 
lanthogenius,  456. 
xantholicmus,  4^6. 
Cooper,  J.  G.,  the  'Water  Birds  of 
North  America'— a   few  Correc- 
tions,  I2+;   the  'Water  Birds  of 
North    America' —  expla 
401. 
Coot,  American,  91,  151,  164. 


or.  [October 

Coot.  Sea,  281. 
Cormorant,  272. 

Brandt's,  89. 

Double-crested,  14S,  285. 

White-creited,  S9. 
Corvus  americanus,    106,    166,  181, 
229,314,319.321,  475.  4as- 


us,  75. 
corax  sinuatLis,  106,  166,  314; 

31?.  3"- 
frugivorus,  75. 
jamaicensis,  228,  229. 
leucognaphaluB,  227. 
minutus,  229. 
naeicuB,  229. 
osEifragus,  230. 

Corj',  C.  B..  the  birds  of  the  West 
Indies,  including  the  Bahanta 
Islands,  the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  excepting  the 
Istantls  of  Tobago  and  Trinidad, 
I.  187.  337.  4S4;  descriptions  of  a 
new  North  American  species  of 
Ardetia,  zbz;  description  of  New 
Species  of  Birds  from  the  West 
Indies,  381;  more  news  of  Ar- 
delta  neoxeaa,  408 ;  another  speci- 
men of  A  rdta  teaerdinaaiii/  ^OS; 
descriptions  of  thirteen  new  spe- 
cies of  birds  from  the  Island  of 


tixicrus,  212. 
Cotyle  riparia,  59. 
Couroucou  i  ventre  rouge,  de  Saint 

Dominique,  360. 
Cowbird,  321. 
Crake.  Corn,  271.435. 
Crane,  Little  Brown,  150. 

Sandhill.  91.  150,  164. 

Whooping,  150,  164. 
Creeper,  Black-and-White.  173. 

Brown,  101,  176,327. 
Crexcrex,435. 
Crossbill,  American,  312. 

American  Red.  107. 

Mexican,  256,  257. 

Red.  16S,  258. 

White- winged,  33 J, 
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Crotophaga  ani,  361,  501. 

Dendroica  adelaidc  delicala.  37. 

IsviroBtris,  36j. 
minor,  361. 
rugirostris,  363. 

Kstiva,  29,  170.  174.  184,  316. 
albicollis.  30. 

Crow.  106,  16:. 

auduboni,  170,  184. 

American,  166,  i8t.  321. 

blackbuinije.  36,  98,  loo.  101, 

ClBrke'8,  75. 

160.  174,  316.  326. 

Common,  75. 

carulea,  35,501. 

Northwest,  166,  181. 

cseruleBcens.  33,  98,  100,  loi, 

Cr/mophilU8  fulicarius,  436,  482. 

■60.  174. 

Crythagra  brasiliensis,  213. 

canadensis,  33. 

Cuckoo,  Black-billed.  155. 

cttpitalis.  31,  32. 

Yellow-billed,  .04,  42s- 

castanea,  326. 

Cuculus  americanuB.  364. 

erythrophthalmus,  366. 

314.  316,  326. 

minor.  365. 

discolor,  39,  175,316. 

penineulte,  117. 

dominica,  36,   100,   139.    174, 

pluvialls,  366. 

501. 

seniculus,  365. 

dominica  albilora,  139.  3'6- 

vetula,  36ir 

eoa,  32. 

Culicivora  cserula,  23. 

gracia;,  37,  185. 

lembyei.  12. 

gundlachi,  30 
tirllBndi,38. 

Cupidonia  cupido.  139. 

Curlew,  Hudsonian.  92, 

maculosa,   34,    98,   100,    101, 

Long-billed,  91,386. 

3=6-        . 

Cyanocitta   cristata,    106,  314,  319, 

melanoptera,  31. 

331. 

nigrescens.  170,  185. 

Btelleri.  166. 

occidentalis.  185, 

tteUeriFrontnlis,  181. 

Btelleri  macrolopha,  Js- 

pannosa,  33. 

Cyanocorax  pileatus,  330. 

pennsylvanica,  35,   160,   174, 

Cyanophonia  musica,  193. 

326,  477- 

CyanospizaciriB.JM. 

petechia.  29.  30. 

cyanea.  in. 

petechia  gundlachi,  30,  501. 

Cymochroa   homocbroa,    135,  267, 

petechia  melanoptera,   31. 
petechia  ruGcapilla,  31. 

401. 

melanta,  115.  267,  402. 

pharetra,  35,  36. 

Cypseloides  niger,  345. 

pinus.  39. 

niger  borealis,  78. 

pity  0  phi  la,  38. 

Cyp8elusapuB.4S2. 

plumbea,  40. 

borealis,  345. 

ruficapiUa,  31. 

cnyanenBis.  345- 

rufigula.  3» 

cavennensiB,  345. 

striata,  35,  ? 60,  326. 

collaris,  346- 

supercLliosa,  36. 

iradii,  345. 

tigrina,  28,  29,  325. 

niger.  345. 

town$endi,  170. 

vieilloti.  32. 

Cyrtonyx  montezumx,  389- 

vieilloti  rufigula,  32. 

Dabchick.  147. 

vi{;orsii,39,  316,  326, 

Dacnis  atricapilla,  35. 

virens,  37,  3S.  9S.  'OO,    i74. 

spiza.  .;.c;. 

316,  412,  477. 

DafilaacuU,89,  I4?■I63.384■ 
DatBlei8h,  J.  J.,  discovery   of  the 

vitellina,  497.501. 

Diomedea  albatms,  89- 

neBt  otLarus  rossiiin  Greenland. 

Dipper,  American,  :85. 

*73- 

Dives  atroviolaceus,  227. 

DendragopuB  canadenBis,  191.  153. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorut,  JJO. 

obscurUB  fuliginoEUG.  164. 

Doricha  evelynfe,  355. 

Dendroica  adelaid*.  37. 

lyrura,  355- 
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Dove,  Carolina,  103. 

Elatnia  martinica,  230,  502. 

Common,  161. 

riisii,  230. 
Elanoides  forficatus,  328,  484. 

Ground,  421. 

Inca.  411. 

Elanus  leucurus,  92. 

Mourning,  91,    153,   164.3^9. 

Emberizabrasiliensis,  213. 

White-winged,  68,  196,  411. 

flavifrons,  193. 
olivacea.  208. 

Dowitcher,  151. 

Long-billed,  436. 

oryzivora,  220. 

Dryobates  borcalis,  319. 

pallida.  212. 

nutwili.  94. 

passerina,  212. 

pubescens,  104,  155,  :6s,  314, 

3"9- 

Empidonai  acadicus,   106,234,321, 

pubescens  gairdneri,  94,  165, 

400.        _ 

426. 

bahamensis,  235, 

Bcalaris,  426. 

flaviventris,  341. 

Btricklandi,84,  426. 

flaviventrisdifficilis,  73- 

villosus,  104,  160,  313,  314. 

hammondi,  iSo. 

villosus  auduboni,   104,   313, 

minimus,  106,  160,  321. 

3'4'3'9- 
vifloBus  harrisi,  93,  165,  415. 

nanus,  233,  383. 

obscurus,  75,  87,  180. 

villosus  insularis,  375. 

pusillus,  166. 

pusillus  traillii,  321. 

Duck,  American  Scaup,  148,  384. 
Black,  148. 

Engvplila  collaris,  49S,  502. 
"    fulviventris,2&. 

Buffli-head,  127,  149. 

vinaceifulva,  268. 

Crow,  .48- 

Enicocichia  aurocapillus,  42. 

Dueky,  372. 

major,  43. 

Fisb,  148. 

noveboracensis,  42. 

Florida,  1 13. 

Ephialtes  grammicus,  465. 

Golden-eve,  269. 

nudipes,  469. 

Harlequin,  434. 

Ereunetes  occidentnlis,  91,  386. 

Lesser  Scaup,  90,    r49,    163, 

pusillus.  132,  151,  SM- 

385- 

EHsmalura  ruhida,  90, 149.329,  385 

Little  Blue-bill,  149- 

Eudoxa  porphyrura,  350. 

Ring-necked,  149. 

Euetheiaadoxa,2lo. 

Ruddy.  90,  149,  329,  383. 

bicolor,  209,  210. 

canora,  209. 

Wild  Hvbrid,  274. 

lepida,  208. 

Wood,  fc),  102,  148,  163,  329. 

marchi,  210. 

DuluB  dominicuB,  191. 

olivacea,  208,502. 

nuchalis,  191- 

Eulampis  nurufenCis,  348. 

palmarum,  .91.200. 

chloroliemus,  351. 

poliocephaliis.  200. 

holosericeus,  351. 

Dutcher,  William,  bird  notes  from 

jugularis,  350. 

Longlsland,  N.  Y.,  ^32. 

longirostris,  351. 

Djche.   L.   L.,   the     Red  Crossbill 

Euphona  musica,  193. 

(Loxia   curvirostra   stricklandt) 

Euphone  musica.  193. 

in  Kansas,  258. 

organiste,  193. 

Eagle,  Bald,  9.1,  154,  165,  271,  329. 

Euphonia  flavifrons,  193. 

Golden.  80,  103,  115,  154,323. 

Jamaica,  ■34- 

Ectopistes  migratorius.  ii;3,  179. 
Edson.John  M.,  notice  of  his'fiirds 

jamaicensfs,  .94. 

musica.  192. 

of    Chatauqua   County',    N.    Y., 

sclateri.  194. 

Evemiann,  B.  W.,  a  list  of  the  birds 
observed  in  Ventura  County,  Cal- 
ifornia, 86,  179. 

Evopsitta  evops,  455. 
guyanensis,  456. 
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peregrinusanatum,  103,154. 

richardsonii,  154. 

Eparverius.  IJ4,  165,  179,  319, 
433- 
FalcoD,  Prairie,  ^13. 
Faxon,     Walter,     another      black 

Robin,  1S4. 
Finch,  Bachman's,  110. 

California  Purple,  16S,  iSl. 

Cassin's,  74. 

Crimson  House,  iSl. 

GrasB,  308. 

Green -tailed,  74. 

Lark,  136,  139,  487. 

Lazuli,  74,  169. 

Lincoln's,  74- 

Nelson'B    Sharp-tailed,    137, 
486. 

Pine,  168. 


Flar 


West 
ngo,- 


8S,  73. 


Flicker,  Gilded,  428. 

Hybrid,  184. 

Red-shafled,  79,  94,  438. 
Ploresia  porphyrura,  350. 
Flycatcher,  Acadian,  106,  321. 

Ash-throated,  180. 

Canada,  175. 

Crested,  310. 

Great-crested,  105,  453. 

Hammond's,  iSo. 

Least,  106,  t6o,  321. 

Little.  166. 

Olive-sided,  75,  105,  166,  310. 

Scissor- tailed,  134,  271,  310. 

Traill's,  321. 

Wright's,  7<;,  180. 

Yellow-bellied,  73,  321. 
Formicarius  brachvurus.  16. 
FoK,  William  H.,li'st  of  birds  found 
in  Roane  Countj',  Tennessee,  dur- 
ing April,   18S4,  and  March  and 
April,  1SS5.  315. 
Fringilla  bahamensis,  195. 

bicotor,  209. 


silie. 


cubiE,  207 

flava,  313 

flaveola.  i 

"3- 

hjremalis. 

109- 

Jamaica,  i 

94. 

maritima 

^'3- 

melpoda, 

214. 

*■  313- 


zena,  195.  109. 

zena  var.  marchi,  309. 

(Coturniculus)        passerina, 

(Phonipara)  olivacea,  108. 
(Phonipara)  zena,  309. 
Frugilegu9  jamaicensis,  228. 
leucognaphalus,  318. 


Fulic 


91,  151,  164,310, 


Gadwall,  89.  148,  163,  384. 
GaleoEcoptes  carolinensis,  18,  160, 
17,1;,  281,315,327. 

riibripcs,  5. 
Gallinago  delieata,  91, 151,  163,  179, 

285.  320.  386. 
Gallinula  gateaia,  102,  113,  115,386. 


Galtir 


502. 
ule,   Florida,    1 


113.    IIS. 


Garefowl,  263. 

Geococcyx   californianus,   93,    114, 

424.  479- 
Geopicus  fernandinae,  381. 
Geothljpis  agilia,  326. 

corvi,  334. 

fomiosa,  43,  175,  317. 

macgillivravi.  139,  171,  185. 

occiilenlaliB.  280. 

Philadelphia,  2S0,  326,  413. 

rostrata,  43.  335. 

tanneri,  335. 

trichas.  43,  44,  175,  279,  317. 
487. 

trichas  occiden  tat  IB,  139,  171, 
185.  326. 
Glaucidium  gnoma,  79,  165,  2S4. 

phalienoides,  424. 
siju,  470. 
GlaucioneCta  clnnguln.  269. 

clangula  americana,  90,    149, 

istandica,  269.  338. 
Glaucis  aenea,  318. 

hirsuta,  347,  348. 

lanceolata,  3^. 

mazeppa,  348. 

melanura,  348. 
Glossiptila  ruficollis,  54. 
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Glyphidura  furcala.  464. 
Gnatcatcher.  Black-tniled,  1S6. 

Blue-graj-,  178.  1S6,  487. 
Goatsucker.  404.  406,  445. 
Godwit,  I-Eudsonian,  15J.  437. 

Marbled,  91,  151,  386,  436, 
Golden-eye,  American,  90,  149. 

Barrow's,  318. 
Goldfinch,  American,  ivj,  16S,  iSj, 
311. 

European,  409. 

Lawrence's,  87,  i8j,  308. 

Goniaphea  ludoviciana.  loi. 

Goodale,  Joseph   L.,   wintering  of 

the  While -throated  Sparrow  and 

Ipswich  Sparrow  in  Maine,  177. 

Goose,  American  White -fronted,  90, 


mpero 


,490. 


Greater  Snow,  149. 

Hutchins's,  150,  163. 

Lesser  Snow,  go. 

Ross's  Snow,  90,  274. 

Snow,  90. 

Wild.  150. 
Goshawk.  Mexican,  423. 

Western,  80. 
Goss.  N.  S.,  additions  to  the  cata- 
logue of  Kansas  birds,  til; 
cnptiire  of  the  Scissor-Uiled  Fly- 
catcher {AfilralHS /orfira/Hs)  on 
the  s^utheast  coast  of  Florida, 
134;  notice  of  his  'Revised  Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds  of  Kansas', 
399;  earlv  arrival  of  a  rare  bird, 
408:  the 'Snowy  Plover  on  the 
SaltPlains  of  the  Indian  Territory 
and  Kansas,  409. 
Crackle.  Bronzed,  322. 

Purple,  107.    ' 


Rust 


179. 


Holboell's.  147. 

Horned,  147. 

Pied-billed,  88,  115,  147,  179, 

383- 
Western,  87,  147. 
Grieve,   Symington,   notice  of  his 
'  ■  the    Great  Auk    or 


ick-hcaded,  182. 


Grosbeak.  Evening.  168,  322,  487. 

Pine,  322. 

Rose-breasted,  99,  no,  314. 
Grouse,  Canada,  153. 

Columbian  Sharp-tailed,  153. 

Dusky,  So,  269. 

Gr^y  RuiTed,  153. 

Oregon  Ruffed,  164, 

Pinnated,  133,  339. 

Ruffed,  102.  313,  483. 

Sabine's  RulJed,  490. 

Sisoty,  164. 
Grus  americana,  150,  161,  164- 

canadensts,  150. 

mexicana.  91.  t6i,  164. 
Guillemot.  BrUniiich's,  270. 

California,  38. 

Pigeon,  88. 


Guir 


1  Herring,   88,    147, 


Bonaparte's.  89,  147. 
California,  88. 
Franklin's,  147. 
Glaucous-winged,  S8. 


147. 


Ring.billed,  i 


103. 


Short-billed,  88. 

Western,  88. 
Gymnasia  lawrencei,  469. 

nptlipes,  469. 
Gymnocilta  cvnnocephala,  75. 
Gymnoglaux  krugii,  469. 

lawrenceii,  469- 

npwtoni,  469- 

nudipes,  469. 
Habia   ludoi  ciana     no,  112, 

meKnoLephala,  18 
Habrop\ga  melpoda,  214 
HidrostoinuK  nigcr  337, 
Hicmatopus  bachmani,  9. 

galapagensis  331. 

palhatua  9"-   33'- <-. 
HalisStus   leuLocephalus, 

16S   3  9 
HareldagHcialis   281.  475. 
Harporh\nchu«  bendirei,  289. 

lecontei   289   299,  300. 
rcdiMvus  lecontei,  293,  300. 


439- 
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American  Sparrow,  154. 

Broad -winged,  103,  154. 

Cooper's,  80,  (»,  411. 

Duck,  103,  154. 

Fish,  80,  154. 

Harm's,  431. 

Krider'B.  114. 

Marsh,  271.  421. 

Menican  Black,  6o. 

Pigeon,  80,  154,  16s.  433. 

Red-bellied,  87,  93. 

Red-shouldered,  328. 

Red-tailed,  154,  179. 

Sharp-shinned,   80,   93,    154, 
164,  179,  271. 

Sparrow,  80, 93,  165,  179,  423. 

Swainson'B,  154,  423. 

Western  Red-tail,  93,  164. 

Zone-tailed,  60,  423. 
Hedvmeles  iudoviciana,  202. 

melanocephala,  203. 
Heltnaia  baclimani.  28. 

chrjaoptera,  28. 

peregnna.  iS. 

Ewainsoni,  27,  489. 

vermivora.  27. 
Helminlhophaga  bachmani,  28. 

chrvsoplera,  28,  400. 

petigrina,  28. 

pinuE,  ^77. 
Helmimhophila  bachmani,  18. 

celata,  138,  278,  325. 

celata  lulescens,  170,  423. 

chrvsoptera,  173,412. 


leucobronchialis,    139,     172, 

4I1.4IJ-   ^ 
peregnna,  28,  325, 
pii.us  4".4"■ 
ruficapllia,  10 1 ,  325. 
HelminthotheruE  si  -'- 


IS.  27,  316. 
Hetoniea  swainsoni.  27. 
Hemiprocne  collaris,  346. 

torquata,  347. 

zonaris,  346.  347. 
Hen,  Heath,  132. 

Prairie.  132.  133,  329. 
Henbawki  Common,  i_i;4. 
Henicocichia  aurocapilla,  42. 

iudoviciana,  43. 

major,  43. 


Henicocichia  motacilla,  43. 

noveboracensis.  4:. 

Henshaw.  H.  W.,  list  of  birds  ob- 
served in  summer  and  fall  on  the 
Upper  Pecos  River,  New  Mexico, 
73;  description  of  a  new  Jay  from 
California,  451 ;  occurrence  of 
AmmodraiHHS  caadacHtiis  nelsont 
in  Massachusetts,  4S6:  occurrence 
of   Chondestfs  grammacui  about 

Washington,  D.  C,  487. 
HerminieruE  guadeloupensis,  17. 

Heron.    Black-crowned   Night,  91, 
"SO,  285,385. 
Great  Blue,  91,  150,  164,  179, 

»S2.  385. 

Great  White,  40S. 

Green,  91,  io2.  160,385. 

Night,  372. 

Snowj-,  91,246.385,  435. 
HerBe  euchrysea,  58. 

fuiva,  57. 
Hesperocichta  nsvia,  171,  186. 
Heeperophona  veGpertina,  487. 
Hierofalco  gjrfatco,  270. 
Highholder,  156. 
Himantopus  mexicanus,  114. 

niger,  124. 
Hirundo  aibicoilis,  346. 

albiventriE,  56. 

americana,  59. 

bicoior,  57. 

coronata,  57. 

cj^neoviridis,  59. 

dominicensis,  56. 

erj'throgaster,  59.  170. 

euchrysea,  58- 

fulva,  57. 

horreorum,59. 

tnelanogaster,  57. 

niger,  345. 

pceciloma,  57. 

purpurea,  56. 

ripariu,  59. 

ruftt,  59. 

sclaterf.  58. 

subis,  56. 


Histrionicus  hi  si 
Holder,  J.   B..  notice  of  hTs'Cata- 
logueoflhe  BirdE  of  Lynn,  Mass.% 
129. 
Holoquiscalui  baritus,  215. 
brachypteruE,  224. 
fortiroBtris.  223. 
gundtachii,  226. 
inflexirostriB,  224. 
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;  of  the 
of 


IloHlatid.  Snowdtfii, 

dcaihof.  m- 
tloxii;,    Walter,   breeding   habi 
the    Blatk    Viiltuie.    2^5;    Kirt- 
Innd's    Wnrbler  on    St.    Helena 
Island,  S.  C.,413. 
Eluiiimiiighlrd.  Allen'E.  431. 
Anna'h.  i3(>.  431. 
ninck-c  hi  lined.  tSo.  430. 
Rroad-biMed,  431. 
Broad-taileit.  75,  431, 
Calliope.  7S.  431. 
CostaV,  180.410- 
Rubj -throated,  ;os,  310. 
RufouB,  180.  431. 
RufouH-baoked.  166. 
[Ivdrochclidon  k-<ico|)lera,  148. 

Ilvctonnanlis  |>l(ivlali«,  366. 
Hi-etorniB  pliivialiK.  366. 

■        pliivianus.  366. 
HvlcinothrouR  martinitensis,  13, 
IlrtochariK  elejfaiis.  358. 

nigra,  354. 

riccordi.  3.s3. 

wagleri.  asa- 
Hvphnntes  baltjmore.  219. 

coBtototl.  1:7- 

Iackb  latiroKtris,  432. 
IbiB,  While-faced  GIobsv,  91,  3S5, 
481. 

GIOBBv.  385. 

Wood,  38s. 
Icterin  virens.  175.  S'^' 

vlrens   lonjiicauda,   115,    171, 

1S5. 

Icterus  bairdi,  .;oo,  502. 


»'S- 


ballii 

bona 

bonanx.  115. 

bullocki.  iS[. 

cucuUatuK,  J 17. 

ciicullatus  nelsoni,  181. 

doininicensiK.  ;is,  ii6,  ii-j. 

(ialbnla,l07. 135.119,315. 32^- 

hvpomelaB.  21;.  216. 

icterocepba' 


laudabilis. 


119. 


tei 


opter 


longirostriB.  119. 
niBcrrimus,  223. 
oberi.  118. 
pemonatuB.  2iS. 

epurius,  107,  21S,  318,  321, 


'35- 
}\v,  Aniona,  8r,  256,  25;. 
Blue,  106.  309.  32:. 
Blue-fronted.  181. 
California.  87,  167,  18 
Canada,  321. 


Mali 


•■75- 


Oreson, 
Steller^B  166. 
Wbile-lieaded,  75. 
Jaeger,  Parasitic.  88. 
JvtFrieB,  W.  A..  Sandpipers  at  Bca. 

131  ■ 
Jones.  T.M..  occurrence  of  the  Ips- 
wich      Sparrow       (Aaimodramiii 
friHreps)  in  Nova  Scotia.  13^. 
Jordan,  D.   S.,  the  A.  O.   U.  Code 
and  Check-List  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds.  393. 
Junco  anneCenB,  74. 
:eps.  74. 


carolin 
h  venial  is 


160. 


hj-e 


lalis  orcgonuH,   16S.  tS2, 


3^4- 

Oregon  us,  74. 
junco.  Carolina.  lo8. 

Oregon.  169,  182,  323. 

Slate-colored,  323. 
Kaiipornis  EloltduK.  237. 
Keeler.  Chas..  revival  of  the  sexual 

passion  in  birds  in  autumn,  2S6. 
Killdeer,  92.  i.sz.  164.  386, 
Kingbird,  105,  161.320. 

Cassin's.  166,  iSo. 

Western,  180. 
Kingfisher.  79.  261;.  425. 

Belted.  9.1,  li.)-  '55- 
Kinglet,  Cuvier-s.  94. 

Golden-cresled,  99.  loi,  177. 

Golden-crowned,     172,     309, 
328. 

Rubv-crowned,  172,  186.  328. 

Western        Go  I  den -crowned, 
186. 
Kite,  Swai  low-tailed.  328,  484. 

While-tailed,  87, 92. 
Knot.  151.  3=9- 
Lagopus  lagopuB,  153,  329. 
Laletes  osburni,  190,  191. 
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Lampornis  aurulenta,  348. 

chlorolxmus,  351. 

dominicuB,  348.  349. 

elegans,  358. 

floresi,  350. 

holosericeus,  351. 

mango,  349,  350. 

margnritaceus,  348. 

porphjrura,  350. 

vii^inialis,  348. 

viridis,  349. 
Langdon,   F.   W.,  carnivorous  pro- 
penEities    of  tiie   Crow    (_Corvus 
americaaus),  485. 
Lanius  burealis,  3:5,  400. 

CKcubitor,  407, 

ludovicianus,  317. 

ludovicianus      excubi  to  rides, 
"84,  3^5- 

mujor,  409. 


r.  3."- 


■;  24S- 


344- 


r.  p  doniinici 


245- 


tyrannuE  ludovii 

flavifrone,  400. 
LaphvcteR  melanclioUcue,  244. 
LHpw'ing.  438. 
Lark,  Meadow,  106, 310,  453. 

Pallid  Horned,  166. 

Ruddy  Shore,  181. 

Streaked  Horned.  166,32 

Western  Meadow,  r8i,  3:. 
LaruE    ai^entaliis    smithsoniai 
S3.  147.  28 j. 

barrovianus,  330. 

bnicliyrhyiichiis,  88. 

car  li  in  nans,  83. 

calirornicuE,  S8. 


fraiiklinii,  147. 

glauciis,  330. 
hcermannii,  88. 

Philadelphia;,  88,  147. 
ro56ii,  173. 

Lawrence.  G.  N-  notice  of  his 
paper,^  on  new  birds  from  Yuca- 
tan, j68;  do.  new  birds  from 
Guadeloupe  Ii^Iand,  W.  I..  169. 

Lawrencia,  382. 

Le  Couroucon  ll  cale<;on  rouge,  ou 
Le  Couroucou  Damioiseaui,  361. 

Legriocincli 
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Leistes  humeralis,  210. 
Leptoptilfl  fulviventris,  j68. 
Le  Todier  de  St.  Dominique,  370. 
Leucopeza  bishopi,  41. 

semperi,  40. 
Ligea  palustris.  44. 
Limosa  hiemaslica,  152.  437. 

fedoa,  91,   J14,   152,386,436, 
446. 

rufa,  446. 

LinnEcpicuB  herminieri.  377. 

LinneopicuB  hermanieri,  377. 

Linnet,  Pine,  107. 

Loomis,  L.  M..  on  the  former 
breeding  of  Psall rifu rus  mini- 
mus in  South  Carolina,  137;  Deii- 
droica  dominie  a  a  I  h  Horn  ob- 
tained in  Chester  Countv,  S.  C. 
139;  Phanicopterus  ruber  as  a 
South  Carolina  bird,  408;  Bona- 
sa  umbultim  in  the  Aljiine  region 
of  South  Carolina,  483;  the  ab- 
sence of  Ammadramas  lecantti 
from  Chester  Countv,  S.  C,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1SS5-86,  4S6. 

Longspur,  Chest  nut- collared,  323. 
Lapland,  323,  440. 
Painted.  :37,  313. 


Smill 


^m- 


Loon,  88.  147.  447- 

Pacific.  88. 

Red-throated,  147,  383. 
Lophodytes  cuCullatus,  S9,  148,  163, 

3S4- 
Lophophanes  bicolor,  100. 
Lophorina  minor.  399. 

wolweberi.  S4. 
L'Organiste  de  S.  l)omin(|e,  192. 
LoiLia  ci       ' 


•09. 


:ullata,  . 


leucopte. 
ludovi  ■ 


,   107,    168, 

stricklandi,  258. 
16S,  322. 


violacea,  203. 
Loxia  (Pvrrhulagra)  violacea,  203, 

(Spermestcsl  cucuUata,  214. 
Loxigilla  anoxantba.  205. 

barbadensis,  382, 

noctis.  204.  1 

noctis  sclateri,  204. 

portoricensis,  205. 

portoriccnNis  ttrandis.  206. 

richardsoni.  382. 

violacea,  203. 
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LoxImitriB  di 
Lucas.   Frederick  A.; 
of  Ckalara.  444. 


the  Htfinitiei 


cifer 


•■'  iSS- 


Macrocercits  makavouanna,  454. 

tricolor.  434. 

(Ar»canga)  tricolor,  454. 
MacrorhampuB  griseus,  151. 

scolopaceus,  436. 
Madardtz,  JuliuB  von,  notice  of  hii 
Zeitschrin  ftlr  Ornithoto;;ie,  39S. 
Majjpie,  American,  115,  166,311. 

Yellow-billed,  iSi. 
Mallard,  S9,  148,  163,  384. 
Man-of-War-Bird.  113. 
Marcea   ainericana,    135,   366,   401, 
4<'3- 

penelope,  491. 
MargarochrjEiE  auruleiita,  34S. 
Margarops  densirostrle,  11;. 

donilnicensis,  8. 

fuscatus,  t4. 
herminieri,  7,  8. 

(anctK^-luciiCi  8. 
Martin,  Purple,   itt,  161,  169,  183' 
All- 

Sand,  335. 
Mearns,  E.  A.,  some  birds  of  Ari- 

lona,  60,  J89. 
Megalestrie  akua,  431. 
Megascops  asio.  93,  314,  3T9. 

Bsio  kennicottii,  165. 

agio  trichopais,  423. 
Melampicus  hermanieri.  377. 

porloricengis,  373. 
Melanerpes  carolinus,  179,  319. 

erj'throcephalus,      104,     156, 
161,314,318. 

formicivorus  bairdi,  79.    91, 
437.    _ 

hermanieri,  377. 

I'herminieri.  377. 

portoricensis,  377. 

rubidicoltis,  377- 

torquatue,  94,  165,  431. 

uropygialis.  437. 
Melanopsar  dominicensis.  116. 

hvpomelas,  316. 

le'ucopteryi 


,  317. 


i(>J,3'9- 


Melittarchus  d 

griseus,  2^^. 
magnirostriB,  143. 

Mellisuga  colubrle,  333. 


Mellisuga  crisUta,  356. 

eiilis.  357- 

humila,  354. 

minima,  354. 
Melopelia  leucoplera,  396,  421. 
Melopvrrha  nigra,  306, 501. 
Melospiza   fasciata,    loi,   314,   318, 
3=4- 

fasciata  guttata,  169.  i83. 

faisciata  heertnanni,  183. 

fasciata  ruRna,   169. 

fasciata  samuelis,  433. 

georgiana,  318.  334. 

lincolni,  74.  3'4.  487- 

palustris.  377. 

Merganser.  American,  148, 163,  384. 

Hooded,  89,  148,  163.  3S4. 

Red-breasted,  89,  148.  163. 
Merganser   americanus,    148,    163, 
384 

Bcrrator,  89.  148.  "63. 
Merlin,  Richardeo  ' 


Merrill,    Harry,  Com 
Merul! 


War- 


4'3- 


fiymnophthalma,  4. 
eucogenys,  3. 
migratona  3,    178,   314, 

3^8,  475. 
migraloria     propinqua, 
173, 1S6. 


"S- 


nignr 

Meves,  W.,  notice  of  his  work  'Die 
Grtfsse    und    Parbe    der    Augen 
aller  EuropSischen  VOgel,"  165. 
Mic  rat  bene  graysoni,  333. 

Whitney i,  434. 
Microcorax  jamaicensie,  338. 
leucognaphalue,  338. 

solitarius,  339. 
Microligea  palustris,  44. 
Micropalama  himantopus,  140. 
Micropus  melanoleucUE,    1S0,   430, 

49». 
Miller.  Olive  Thorne.  notice  of  her 

'Bird-WayK,'  400. 
MilvuluB  forficatuG,  134,  371,  310. 
Mimocichia  ardesiaca,  7. 

ardosiaca.  7. 

aurantia,  3. 

bryanti,6- 

plumbea,  6. 

ravida,  499,  j;oi 

rubripes,  5. 

Echistacea,  5. 
Mimocitta  plumbea,  6. 
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MimuE  bahameneis,  21. 

carolineneis,  iS,  477. 
columbianus,  21. 
dominicus,  20. 
elegans,  10. 
fuBcatus,  14. 
gilvus.  10. 


hillii,  22. 

poljglottuB,  19,   io.  175- 3'S' 
Minor  Oniithologicat  Publicationfi, 

270.  475. 
MniotElta  varia,  :6,   173.  316,  315, 


S02. 
Mocking-Bird,  87,  99,  175,  1 

Cnlifoniui.  87. 
Molothrus  ator,  3l^   321, 

bonarieiisU,  2111. 


,  199. 


Motacilla  sesiiva,  39. 


ftlbki 


'.  30- 


aurocapilla.  42. 

blackburniic,  36. 
ciErulea,  13. 
cjerulestens.  33. 


i^lidrii 


'.  54' 


palinarum,  39. 

petechia,  29. 
ruficapilla,  31. 


port  on  the  birds  of  the  Point  Bar- 
row Expedition,  122. 
MuBcicapa  acndica,  234. 
albicapilla.  230. 

carolineniiis,  :8. 

despotes,  243- 


scicapa  dominicensis, 
elizttbeth,  13. 
Curcau.  243. 
fusca.  236. 
lembejei,  236. 
niartiiiica,  230. 


olivi 


I,  190- 


phttbe,  236. 
pusilla,  234. 
rubra.  198. 
ruticilla,  46. 
slitaria,  190. 


str 


a.35- 


.._..;.236. 

MuKcipeta  carihxa,  241. 

Mj-adestes  armiilatuB,  14. 


town  send  i,  rS6. 
Myiadectesarmillatiis,  : 
cliznbetha:,  13. 
genibarbii.  lo. 


Mj'indcKtcs  armitlatus,  13,  14. 


irchus  antillarum.  239. 
cinerascens,  iSo. 
crinitus,  J40,  319,  320,  453- 
denigratus,  500,  502. 
dominiceiisiR,  23S,  239,  240. 
erjthrocerciis.  239. 
lembevcii,  236. 
obcri,  239. 
phcEbc,  238,  239. 
pusilia,  234. 
ruficaudalus,  240. 
sagra;.  23B- 


sclal 


Btolidiis.  237,  238,  239,  240. 
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Mj'iodioctes  canadensis,  160. 

formoeiis,  43. 

mitratus,  46. 
MjionsK  validus,  2yj. 
Mj'iotoinui;  formosus.  43. 
NKCitop^ras  niger,  345. 
Nephoca^les  coUarix,  347. 

niger.  34S' 
Nepho^cetes  niger,  345. 


Nee 


\.SS- 


Nectarinia  flaveola;  47. 
Neornis  csruEea,  54. 
Nesocelcus  fernandinx,  380,  381- 
Nesopsar  nigerrimus.  223. 
Nesospingus  Epeculiferus,  199. 
Netlion  carolineniiiK.  80. 

creccn,  135. 
Nighthawk.  161,  272. 

Texan,  429. 

Western,  156,  165,  180,4:9- 
Noctua  nudipes,  469. 

sij".  470. 
Nonpareil,  114.  115- 
Numcnius  hudKonicus,  91. 

tongiroslriH,  92,  134,  151.386. 
Nuthatch,  Pvgmv,  171. 

Red'betlie^,  99,  loi,  176. 

Red-breasted,  327,  489. 

Slender-billed,  171,  186,337. 

Wliite-bellied.  176,309. 

White-breasted,  272. 
Nyctala  acadica,  151;,  165,  440. 

tengmalmi  richardsoni,  155. 
Nyctale  siju,  470. 
Nyctalops  stygius,  466. 
N/ctea  nyctea,  155. 
Nyctibiiii  jamaicensis,  338. 

pnllidus.  338. 

ISO-  ■''S.S.  3'9.  385- 


i,  .?oi- 


Oii>EMiA  deglandi.  90,  149. 

perspicillata,  2S1. 
Old-Wife,  281. 


Oloi 


162. 


buccinator,  150,  162.  163.. 

columbianuG,  150,  163. 
Oporornis  agiEis,  413. 

formosus,  43. 
Oreortyi  pictiis,  92,  162,  164. 
Oriole,  Arizona  Hooded,  181. 

Baltimore,  107,  135,  161,  371 
322,  400. 

Bullock-R,  181. 

Orchard,  107,  322,  414. 
Oriolus  bonana,  215. 

niger. 


Oriolut  phaniceus,  221. 

Ornismya  cephalatra,  352. 
crisUU,  3J6. 
magaei,  359. 

minima,  354. 
parzudaki,  3^8. 
swainsoni,  is7. 

OroGcopten  montanus,  185. 
Orpheus  polvglottus.  19. 
Orthorhynchus  booth i,  354. 

chlorolophus,  357. 

coliibris,  353- 

crintatiis,  3s6. 

exilis,  356,  357. 

h«lena:,  354- 

ornatus,  356. 

riccordi,  358. 
Osprey,  American,  154,  329,  423. 
OsNifniga  giganten,  404. 
Olocoris  alpestris  leucolEema,    166, 
3^1- 

alpestris  rubea,  181,  453- 

alpestriE  strigata,  166. 
Otus  brachjotus,  468. 

melanopsis,  467. 

stygius.  467. 

Evgnapa,  466. 
Ovenbird,  175,  278,  326. 
Owl,  American  Barn,  93,  439. 

American  Hawk,  155. 

American  Long-eared,  93. 

Arctic  Horned,  155. 

Barn,  423,  4S5. 

Barred,  103,  :SS.  3^- 

Burrowing,  93.  139,  424. 

Catirnrnia  Pigmy,  79,  284. 

Elf,  414- 

Fcrrugineous  Pygmy.  434- 

Great  Gray,    155,    165.   271. 
272. 

Great  Horned.  271. 

Hawk,  372,329. 

Kennicotl's  Screech,  165. 

Long-eared,  87,  155,  329. 

Marsh,  T55. 

Mexican  Screech,  423. 

Pygmy,  165. 

Richardson's,  155,  371. 

Saw-whet,  iss,  165,440. 

Screech,  93. 

Short-eared,  155,  370- 

Spectral,  171. 

Spotted,  79,  184. 

Snowy,  155.  ^7'- 

Western  Horned,  79,  93,  ii4> 
155,  '65.  424- 


Whiti 


I5S- 
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Oyster-catcher,  American,  93,  439. 

Black,  93. 
Pachyrkamfhus  niger,  338. 

nigrcBcene,  338. 
Pachyrhjnchus  alterrimuB,  338. 
Pallene  collar{s,  347. 
Pandion  carolineneis,  475. 

haliat^tus  carol  inenBie.  80.154, 
163,  165.  319,  329,  413. 
Panjrptila  eaxatilit,  404. 
Parabuteo  unicinctus  harrisL,  422. 
Park,  Austin  P.,  Che  Swallow-Uiled 
Kite   in   Rensselaer    County,   N. 
Y.,  1S4. 
Parot^uet,  408. 
Parotia  lawesii,  399. 
Partridge,  California,  91. 

Gambel'B.  388. 

MasEena.  3S9. 

Mountain,  91,  164. 

Scaled,  387. 

Spruce,  369. 
Parula  amencana.  26. 
ParuB  americanus,  16. 

alricapillus,  84.  177.  314,  400- 

atricapillus  occidentalis.  171. 
186. 

atricapillua      septentrional  is, 

bahamensis,  47. 
bicolor,  177,  314,  316. 
carolinensis,  100,  177,  316. 
hudsonicus,  337. 


I.  137-  138- 
rufescens,  171. 
Passer  domesticus,   3ti,    314.  318, 

485- 
Passerculus  caboti,  377. 

sandwichensisalaudinus,  114. 

Passerella  iiiaca,  318,  324. 

iliaca  unalashkensis,  169. 
Passorina  amtenB,  75.  169,  183. 

cyanea!  uilii^s'lS.'  ' 
Pealea,  334. 
Pediocaetes  phasianellus.  339,  453. 

phasianellus       columbinnus, 
'S3- 
Peeps,  133. 
PeiecanuB  californicus,  267,  401. 

erythrorhynchus.  89.  148. 

fuscuE,  367. 
Pelican,  American  White,  89,  148. 

Brown,  135.402. 

California  Brown.  367. 

Florida,  267. 
Pelidna  alpina,  140. 


PendulinuE  ix>nana,  315. 

flavigaster.  216. 

hypomelas,  316. 

leucopteryx.  118, 

portoricendB.  217. 
Perisoreus  canadensis,  loi,  331. 

canadensis  capitalis,  75. 

obscurus,  167. 
Perissoglossa  tigrina,  39. 
Petrel.  Alaskan,  389. 
.   Peale's,  389. 

Scaled,  390. 
Petrochelidon  bicolor,  58. 

euchrvsea,  58. 


fulvs 


S7- 


lunifrons.  :6:,  169,  183,  317, 

3H- 
pceciloma.  57. 
Peucaea    ststtvalis    bachmani.    110, 

318- 

caaaini,  74. 

ruticeps,   182. 

ruficeps  boucardi.  83. 
Pewee,   160,  320. 

Western  Wood.  75,  166,  180. 
320. 

Wood.  106,  330. 
Phsenicosoma  acstiva,  198. 

Phainopepla',  68,  1S3. 
Phainopepla  nitens.  183,  477. 
Phalacrocorax  carbo,  135. 

dilophus,  148,  38?. 

dilophuscincinatuB,  89. 

Phalxnoptilus  nuttalli.  78.  179.404, 

439. 
Phalarope.  Korthem,  140.  151.436, 
483. 

Red.  436,  4S2. 

Wilson's,  .51,385.436. 
Phalar^puA  lobatus.  [40,  151.436. 

tricolor,  151,386,439. 
Philacte  minor.  491. 
Philohela  minor;  102.  151.  385.320. 
Philorlyn  personatus,  333, 
Phitbe,  101;,  320. 

Black,  180. 

Siiy'f.  180. 
Phcenicophilus  dominicensis.    300. 

fnigivoruB,  201. 


Ph.t 


■copter 

bicolor,  309. 
canora,  209. 
marchii,  309. 


ruber.  408. 
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Phj-llomaiK^Hhnrbnl 


.90. 


■Is,  366. 

pLiiviali6,366. 
Pica  pica  hudKonicn,  [  15.  166.  321. 

nuttnlli,  iSi. 
PicicorvuR  columbinniis.  75. 
PicoidcKamericaniiB,  101. 155,  329. 

triUuctvlus  (lorsalJK,  78. 
Picumniis  lawrenci'i.  373. 

micromcgaK.  372.  373. 
Piciis  caroHnuB.  37S. 

dominiceiiKis,  378. 

dominiccn.1.  .tri«u.373. 

fernandinte,  jHo. 

bennanieri.  377. 

insularie,  37,s- 


passerinu«,37i. 
percuss  us.  376. 
portoricenMi<,377. 
piibuiiccns  f;airdncri,7i 
radiolatuK.  37S- 
rubidiculliK.  377. 
ruppclli.  376. 
etriatus-  378, 


meiliuK   jamaicensi 


Passenger,  153. 

Wild,  179. 
Pindar,    L.    O..    the    breeding    of 
Branta    caHadeiisis    at  Reclfoot 
Lake,  Tenn.,  4S1. 
Pinicoln  enucleatnr,  32:. 
Pintail,  89,  148,  163.  384. 
Pionus  vinacuicollis,  459. 
Pipiio  aberti,  290. 

chlorurus,  74. 

complexuB.  332. 

ervthrophthalmus,  no,    1^9. 
3"4.  3'8.  3-!4.  475- 

fuscus  criBKaiis,  182. 

fuscuK  mcsnictidis.  74. 

niaculatus      mcgiilonj'i:,    74, 

182. 
maculatus  oregonus,  169. 
siibmaculalus,  332. 
Pipit,  American,  171,  1S5,  327. 


Pipit,  Sprague's.  327. 
Pipra  muRica,  192. 
Ptranga  ervlliromelas,  iia,  11: 
3'7.  324- 
ludoviciana,  169,  1S3. 


'■3'7.H 


Pitangiis  bahat 

caudirasciatus,  232,  502. 

gabbii,  233. 

taj'lori.232. 
Planesticus  migratonus,  3. 
Plat^psariB  nigra, 338. 
Plectrophenax     hyperhoreut,     13 

135.276.333.400. 
mnalis,  385,  48^- 
na.  3S5,  48:- 
Plover.  American  Golden,  152. 
Belted  Piping,  408,  4S2. 
Black,  be  Hied,  92,  152,  285. 
Piping,  l- 


Plegndis 


Prair 


152- 


Red- bellied,  413. 
Ring.  1,1. 
Semipalmated,  152, ; 


Wilso 


^.  438- 


Podilj'mhus  podiccps,  88.  115,  147. 

179-  383' 
Pfccila  kamtsclintkeneis.  :66. 
Polioptila  albiventris,  269. 

crenilen.   23,    178,    186,    316. 

400,  487,  501. 
callfornica,  186. 
lembcvi.  J2,  23. 
bonis  (.-heriwav,  423. 
Pol>tmus  ccphalaler.  353. 
hirsutus.  347. 
holosericeus, 
jugularis,  350. 
margaritaceiis,  348. 
porphyruriifi,  349. 
Pooca;ie5  gramineus.  loi,  314,  317. 
amineiis  confinis.  73,   168, 
182.  353- 
Poor-wil!.  7S.  179,  429. 
"      ana  Carolina,  150.  179.  386. 
jamaiccnsis.  139,  408. 
novehoracensis,  113,  115,  150. 


c-Hei 


'53- 


Primolinus  tricolor.  41:5. 
PrioteluB  temnuruG,  360. 
Progne  crvploleuca,  56. 

dominicensiE,  56. 

purpurea,  ^li. 

8ubis,  56,  in,   i6g,   183,  317, 
324,  415,  477. 
Protonotaria  citrea,   27,    ^lo,    487, 
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Psaltriparue  mininiiiE,  137, 171, 186. 

PsarocoliuB  leucoptervx,  21S. 

melanopis.  215. 
Pseudogryphus  californianuB,  92. 
PheudoKcopti  grammicus,  465. 
Psittacarn  leetiva,  461. 

chloroptera,  457. 

euops,  4,ci5. 

liana,  456. 
Peittacus  agiliK.  460. 

auguEtus.  461. 
autumnalis.  461. 
bouqtieti,  462. 
CXniltfrDns,  462. 


collar 


*.  459- 


^aneocapMlus.  461. 
QominicensiB,  458. 
euopB,  455. 

guildingi,  462. 


leucocephaliiB,  458.  459. 
martinJcanus.  459. 
minor.  461. 
)<i(;natuG,  461. 
tricolor.  454. 
versicolor,  468. 
vinaceieoltis,  459. 


vitutus.  4S8. 

(Chrvsotis)  coliaria.  460. 

(ChrVsotis)  salla;i.4S8. 

(Cotiurus)  chloropterus,  457- 
Ptarmigan,  Willow,  H3,  339. 
Pterodroma  mexicanus,  16. 
PtilogonvsarinillatuB,  14. 
Ptvcorha'mphus  aleiiticus.  88,  116. 
Publications  received,  lists  of,  130, 

ijl.  406.  479. 
Puflinui  creatopus,  I3.;. 

griseus,  367,  :6S,  400. 

major,  135,  367. 

stricklandi,     135,     367,    368, 

Purdie,  H.  A.,  an  earlier  occurrence 
of  the  Prothonotarv  Warbler  in 
Massachuf^ettG,  4S8.' 
Pj'ranga  restiva,  398. 

rubra,  199. 
Pyroderus  masoni,  333. 
PyrrhomitriR  cuha;,  207. 

cucullata,  307. 
Pjrrhula  crenirostris.  206, 

robinRonii,  203. 
violacea,  103. 


PjTrhulagra  portoricensis,  197. 

ruHcollis  54. 

violacea,  203. 
Pvrrhuphonia  Jamaica,  194. 

CtLAIL,    161. 

Quails,  iSJ. 
Quiscalus  ater,  317. 

atroviolaceus,  137. 

barituB,  334,  235,  22t>,  317. 

barytuG,  226. 

brachypterun.  224. 

cajmanensis,  499.  501. 

crass.rastrie,  224.  225. 

fortiroBtrtS,  333. 

guadeloupensis,  226. 

gundlachii,  336. 

iiiHexiroetrie,  324,  325. 

luminosus.  224,  -25. 


purpureus,  477. 

quiscula,  107,316. 

qiiiscula  ieneus,  3:9,  323. 

rectirostris,  323. 
Rail,  Black,  408. 

Carolina.  179.386. 

Little  Yellow,  113.115. 

Virginia.  US,  150.385- 

Yellow,  150,  490. 
RaliUE  virginianun.   115,    150,   164 

385- 
Ramphocinctus  brachvurus.  16. 

gutturaliR,  r8. 

tremuluF,  i3. 
RagRdale,  G.  S.,  twoaddit 

Texas  Avi-fauna,  281. 
Raven,  American,  ifiC.  321. 
RecurviroKtrn  americann.   91.    151 

iiS.  386. 
Redhead.  88,  149,  384,  401. 
Redpoll.  332. 

Redstart,  .\merican.  337. 
Red-tail.  Western,  So.  S7,  432. 
Regulus   calendula.    162.     172,   186 
263.  316.328,  406 


the 


ol 


.162. 


SBtrapa,    177,   314.   316,   328- 
SBtrapa  otii-aceus,  173.  186. 
amphits  aistivus,  29.  30. 


rulei 


■  3.S- 


canadensi  .  ,„ 
coronatus.  34. 
discolor,  39. 
maculoBuiii  34. 
maritimus.  29. 
pensilis.  36. 
pitvophilug,  38. 
ruficapillus,  39. 
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rnphui 


?.37- 


'.35- 


Rhodosteth 

Riccordia  elegans,  358. 
ramondL,358. 

Ridgway,  R.,  oil  the  proper  name 
for  the  Prairie  Hen,  132  -,  the  Scis- 
sor-tailed     FIvcatc'  ' 

foO 


aim  hyperboreus,  135;  'Waler 
Birds  of  North  America' — 'a 
few  corrections'  rectified,  166. 
403 !  notice  of  his  CHtalogue  of 
the  birds  of  Cozumci  Island.  369 ; 
Tringa  damaccnsis  in  Alaska;  a 
Sandpiper  new  to  the  North 
American  Fauna,  275  ;  discovery 
of  the  breedinj;  place  of  McKay  s 
Snowflake  {Pleclrofienax  hyper- 
bereus),  276;  on  the  Glaucous 
Gull  of  Bering's  Sea  and  contigu- 
ous waters,  330;  description  of  a 
new  species  of  Oyster-catcher 
from  the  Galapagos  Islands,  331 ; 
prellminarv  descriptions  of  some 
new  species  of  birds  from  South- 
ern Mexico,  [n  the  collection  of 
the  Mexican  Geographical  and 
Exploring  Commission.  331 ;  de- 
scriptions of  two  new  species  of 
birds  supposed  to  be  from  the  in- 
terior of  Venezuela.  333;  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  species  of  Elf  Owl 
from  Soccorro  Island.  Western 
Mexico.  333:  descriptions  of  a 
new  genus  of  Oceanitidae.  334;  de- 
scription of  four  new  species  of 
birds  from  the  Bahama  Islands, 
334;  description  of  a  new  genus 
of  Tj-rannida  from  Santa  Do- 
mingo. 382. 

Rives,  William  C,  notes  on  birds 
of  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain,  Vir- 
ginia, 156. 

Road-runner.  87,  93.  424,  479. 

Robin,  159.400. 

American.  178,  284,  328. 
Black,  284. 
Varied,  173. 
Western,  115,  171,  186, 

Rough -leg.  Ferrugineus.  154. 

Sagb,  I.  H..  leleras galbuta  in  Con- 
necticut in  November,  135;  Lin- 
coln's Sparrow  and  the  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher  in  Connecticut,  487; 
the  Carotina  Wren  in  Connect- 
icut. 489. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus,   171. 


m.  [Octobn 

Saltator  guadeloupeneis,  301. 

martintcensis. 
Sanderling,  91,  152,  413. 
Sandpiper,  Baird's,  151. 

Bartramian,  152. 

Buff-breasted,  151,  270. 

Least,  91,  151,  386. 

Pectoral.  123.  151. 

Red-backed.  151,386. 

Semipaimated,  :^i. 

Solitary,  152,386. 

Spotted,  80,  I02,  152,  386. 

Stilt,  140. 

Western,  91,  386. 

White-rumped,  151. 
Sapsucker,  Red-breasted,  165. 

Red-naped.  114,  427. 

Yellow-bellied,  156. 
Saurothera  bahamensis,  364. 

dom  in  icensis,  362. 

jamaicensis,  362. 

merlini,  363. 

vetula,  362,  363.  364. 

vieilloti,  363. 

vieilloti  var.  rufescens,  363. 
Sax  i  CO  la  tenant  he,  489. 
Sayornisdominicensis,  236. 

fuBca,  237. 

phcehe,   105,   160,   136,    314, 
319.  3»o. 

nigricans,  180, 

say  a,  180. 
Scaphidurus  atrovlolaceus,  227. 
Scardafella  inca,  421. 
Sciurug  aurocapillus.  42,  159, 

sulfurascens,  42. 
Scolecophagus  atro»iolaceus,  237, 

carolinus,  169,  284.  318,  322. 

cyanocephalus,  75,   167,   181, 
312. 
Scops  grammicus,  465. 
Scoter,  White-winged,  90.  149. 
Scotiomimus  bahamensis,  21. 
Scott,  W.  E.  D..  on   the  breeding 
habilsofsome  Arizona  birds.  81; 
on  the  Avi-fauna  of  Pinal  County, 
with  remark!;   on    some  birds  of 
Pima  and  Gila  Counties,  Arizona, 
with  annotations  by  J.  A,  Allen, 
249.  383.  4-"- 
Seiurus  aurocapillus,  42,  175.  279, 
316,  326,  400, 


gOS! 


,42. 


ludovicianus,  43,  278. 
motacilla,   43,   100,   175,  316, 

501. 
nievius  notabitis,  139. 
noveboracensis,  4:,  326. 
Selasphorus  platycercus,  75,  77. 
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Selasphorus  rurus,  f6,  77,  78. 

SemimerulB  aurantia,  3. 

Sennett,  G.  B.,  Ipswich  Sparrow  in 

Texas,  135. 
Sericotes  chlorolaemus,  351. 

holosericeus.  3JI. 
Seton,   Ernest   E.  T.,  the  birds  of 
Western      Manitoba,      145,    320. 
(See  alEO  Thompson,  Ernest  £.)■ 
Setophaga  formosa,  43. 
mitrats,  46. 

nilicilU,  46.  175,  317,  327. 
Sheep,  Flying,  150. 
Sheldrake,  i.^. 
Shoveller,  89.  115,  149.  384 ■ 
Shrike,  Northern,  315. 

White-ruraped,  87,  184,325. 
Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  on  the  free  post- 
pubis  in  certain  of  the  Falconidie. 
133;  notice  of  his  'Contribution 
to  the  Comparative  Osteology  of 
the  Trochiiidic,  Caprimulgidse. 
and  CjpselidK.'  404;  classifica- 
tion of  the  MacrochireG,  414, 
491;  notices  of  his  papers  on 
the  OBteologj'  of  Canarut  euro- 
linemis  and  Geococcyx  calif or- 
nianus.  479. 
Sialia  arctica.  186,  489. 

mexicsna,  172,  186,  281,  489. 
sialis,  9,   178,  282,  314,  315, 
328.  453.  489. 
SicatiE  brasilien^ie,  213. 

flaveola,  213. 
Siphonorhis  americana,  344. 
Siskin,  Pine,  313, 
Sitta  canadensis,  176,  327.  489. 

carolinensis,  176,  314,  3:6. 

carolinensis     aculeata,     171, 
186,  327. 

pvgm^ea,  171. 

whiteheadi,  266. 
Sittace  euops,  455. 

tricolor,  454. 
Siurus  Burocapillus,  42. 

nivJQS,  41. 

noveboracensis,  43. 

Skylark.  Missouri,  327. 

Smith,  Horace  G.,  Jr.,  some  addi- 
tions to  the  Avi-iauna  of  Colora- 
do, 284. 

Smith,  Hugh  M.,  birds  new  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  139;  pecul- 
iar nest  of  Ckelidea  erytkrogni- 
ler,  178;  the  Red  Phalarope  in 
the  District  of  Columbia — a  cor- 
rection, 481. 


sn 

Snipe,  Wilson's,  91,  151,   164,   179, 
386. 

Robin,  iji. 

Red-breasted,  413. 
Snowbird,  157,  i6d,  30^ 

Gray- headed,  74. 

Oregon,  74. 

Pink-sided,  74. 
Snowllake,  McKay's  135,  176. 


Polar 


135- 


Solitaire,  Townsend's,  186. 
Somateria  spectabilts,  123,  270. 
Souimanga  prasinoptere,  330, 
Sparrow,    Arizona  Chipping.    169. 


182. 


Bell's, 

Chipping.  108.  2S4,  323.  475. 
Clnv-colored.  324. 
English,  161,  286,476. 
European  House,  400. 
Field,  108,  248.  30S,  314,  407, 

442. 
Fox,  3J4. 

gambel's,  187. 
amhel's     White- crowned. 


Har 


8  3^3' 


Heermann's  Song,  182, 
House.  310. 
Intermediate,  T14,  3:3. 
Ipswich.  135,  272.  377,  441. 

LeConte's,  323,  410,  486,  489. 
Lincoln's,  314.  487. 
Nelson's  Sharp-tailed,  115. 
Ridgway's,  74. 
Rufous-crowned.  iBz. 
Rusty  Song,  169,  182. 
Samuels's  Song,  182. 
Song.  271.308.  324. 
Sooty  Song.  169. 
Swamp,  136,  324. 
Townsend's,  169. 
Tree.  323. 
Water,  no. 

Western  Chipping,  74.  182. 
Western  Field,  248. 
Western  Lark,  18;. 
Western   Savanna,   114,   168, 

182,  323. 
Western    Vesper,    168.    182, 

3^3 
White-crowned,  74-323. 
White-throated,  277, 3013, 323. 
Yellow-winged,  tvj. 
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524  /« 

Spatula  dj'peata,  S9.  115,  149,  384. 
Speotj'to  Binaiira,  473, 

cunicularia,  471. 

cuniculariadominiceneiB,  471. 

cuniculnria  var.  guadelou pen- 
sis,  471. 

cunicularia  livpogiea,  93,414. 


guadeloupensis, 
Spermestes  cucullatiiE, 
Spermophila  adona,  ii( 

bicolor,  109. 
olivacea,  io8. 
ioiacea,  203. 

{icuB  ruber,  l( 
vroideus,  79,  457. 

variuR.  104.  is6.3'9.37S- 

variuK  nuchnlis.  78.  1 14,  437. 
Spindalis  bilinentiiK,  198. 

multicolor,.  196. 

nigriceptialn,  198. 

prctrei.  195,  166. 

porloricensin,   197. 

salvini,499,  501. 

7.ena.  ig;;,  \>^. 
Spinites  pHllidue.  213. 
Spinus  lawrencei.  182. 

pinue,  107.  168,333- 

psaltria.  iSl. 

trisliB,  107,  159,  168,  i8j,  314, 
3'7.  3"- 
Spiza  cirU,  3U. 

Spizampelis  portoricensU.  197. 
Spizella  monticoln  323. 

monticola  ochracea,  139. 

pallida,  324. 

pusilla.    io3,    z4St   '49'  3'4' 
3:8,  3M.  44=- 

puKilIa  aretiacea,  248.  249. 

^■^;-        ■ 
BOciahs  anions,  74,  139.  169. 

1S2.  ^49. 

wortlieni,  249. 
Spoonbill,  Roscato.  371. 
SporadiciiB  elegans,  3.^8. 

riccordi,  358. 
Sporadiiuis  elesaris,  357,  358. 

bracei,  358- 


mangici 


s.w- 


riccordi,  3118. 
StejneKer,  I-.,  notice  of  his  'Orni- 
thological Explorations  in  the 
Commander  Islands  and  Kamle- 
chatka,'i36;  notice  of  his  paper 
on  preoccupied  ornitholosjical 
generic  names,  369-,  notice  of  his 


'Birds'  in  the   'SUndard  Natural 

Hislor;','473. 
Stelgidopteryxserripennis,  111,183, 

317- 
Stellula  calliope.  78. 
Stereo rari lis  parasiticus,  88. 
Stenopeis  ca^ennensis,  343. 
Stenorhj-nchus  ruficaudus,  17. 
Sterna  a niethetus,  I3(. 

elegans,  tjs. 
forsteri,  147. 
fuliginoea,  433. 
hirundo,  147. 


Black-necked , 114. 
:  accipitrina,  468. 
bracli>otus.  368. 


1.93- 


flam 

Aammea  fiircala,  464.  503. 
flam  me  a  fuscata,  464 
flammea  nigrescens,  464. 
flammea  pratincola,  464,  465. 

Slaucops.  46^. 
avenensis,  470. 
nudipes.  469. 
occidcntalis,  79. 
pratincola.  423,  439,  4S5. 
(Athene)  dominicensis,  465. 
nella  hippocrepis,  223. 

magna.    106,   232,   314,    318, 
453- 


^'5- 


Swift, 


\  nudipes,  469. 

uiula  caparoch,  155,  329. 

urn  nudipes.  469. 

ow,  American  Bank,  137. 

American  Barn,  127. 

Bank,  183,  325. 

Barn,  170,  183,  278.335. 

Cliff.  1^1.169.  183.  3=4- 

Rough-winged.   lit.  183. 

Tree.  183,  325. 

Violet-green.  170.  183. 

White-bellied,  170. 

American  Wild,  131. 
Trumpeter,  91.  150. 
Whistling.  91.  150.  163. 

269,  404,  405.  414.  444. 
Black.  78. 
Chimnej'.  105.  156. 
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Swift,  Vaux's,  165,  439 

While-throated, 
Sycalis  auripettus,  213. 

flaveoia,  Jij. 
Sjlvania  canadens[a,  175,  326. 

mitratn,  46,  175,317. 

pusilla,  326. 

pusilla  pilcolati 
Sylvisamericana,  36. 

bachmani,  2S. 

csnilea.  35. 


430- 


■  ,  i8j. 


w.-..a.«,34. 
discolor,  39 . 
form  OS  a,  43. 

maculosa,  34. 
maritima,  28. 
palm,.n.n.  39. 
pensiliB,  36. 

peregrina,  j8. 

pinus,  39, 
roscoe,  280. 
trichae,  44. 
vigorKii,3Q. 
Sjlvicola  adelaidx.  37. 

blackburnis.  36. 
canadensis,  33. 

discolor,  39. 
eoa,  3a. 

tcterocephala,  35. 
kirtlandi.  38. 
maculosa,  34. 
--   -'       .29. 

n.  39.  40- 
pannosa,  33. 
pensilis,  36. 
petechia,  30, 
pharetra,  35. 


pall 


P) 


1.  39- 


itvophila,  38. 
■  u^capilla,  31. 
striata,  35. 

virens.  37. 
Sjrmphemia  Bcmipalmati.  152. 
Symium  nebiilosum,  103,  155,  229. 

nebuloKum  alleni,  281. 

occiden  talis, 
Tachornis  gradii,  345- 

iradii.  34s. 

phoenicobia,  345, 
Tachjcineta  bicolor,  57,    170,   183, 
317.  325- 

cjaneovindis,  59. 

euchrysea,  58, 

sclateri,  58- 


Tachycineta    thalassina,    170,    183, 

492. 
Tachjpeles  aquila,  113. 
Tachyphonus  palmarum,  Joa 

rufigularia,  54. 
Tanager,  Scarlet,  no.  112,  324. 

Summer,  iii,  442,487, 

Western.  169.  183. 
Tanagra  arstiva,  198. 

domintca,  191. 

Havifrons,  193. 

multicolor,  196. 

musica,   193. 

mgncephala,  198. 

ruRcollis,  54. 
zena,  195. 

zenoides,  198.  * 

TanagrcllB  rufjcollis,  54. 
Tantalus  loculator,  385. 
Teal,  Cinnamon,  89,  318,  384. 
English,  140. 
Blue-winged.  148,384. 
Green-winged,   80,    89,    148, 
163.  384- 
Temnotrogon  rhodogaster,  361. 

roseigaster,  360,  361. 
Teretislris  fernandin^e,  45.  | 

fornsi,  45,  46. 
Tern,  Black,  115,  148. 
Bridled,  131. 
Common,  141. 
Forster's,  147. 
LeaEt,  115, 
Royal,  89. 
Sooty,  433. 

White-winged  Black.  148. 
Thalassidroma  lineata,  334. 
Thalurania  bicolor,  353. 

wagle"  353, 
Thaumatias  ourissia,  359. 
Thome,   P.  M..   the  Eastern  Blue- 
bird   at    Fort    Lyon,    Colorado, 
489. 
Thompson,  Ernest  E.,  the  birds  of 
Western  Manitoba — addend  a,  453. 
(See  also  Seton,  Ernest  E.  T.) 
Thrasher,  Arizona,  290. 
Brown,  175,  2.^7. 
Bendire's  256,  is7i  389,  394. 
California.  185. 
Crissal,  393,  295. 
Leconte'8   289,  294,  299,  300, 


303- 

Palmer's  256,  257.  289 
Red-vented,  389,  292. 
Sage.  185. 
Yuma,  300. 


'9t- 
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Thrush,  Bicknell's  443' 

Dwarf  Hermit,  ijj.  186. 
European  Song,  400. 
Gray-cheeked,  328. 

Hermit,  2^2,  310,  328,  443 
Olive-backed,  328. 
RiiiiRel-bncked,  171,  186. 
Varied,  186. 
Willow.  328. 

Wilson's  99,  178,  328,  489. 
Wood,  160,  161,  178,  400. 
Thrvothorus  bewickii.  15S,  116, 314 
■       3iS- 

bewickii  bairdi,  i  ij. 
bewickii  sjrilurus,   162,    171 

1S5. 

grenadensie,  25. 
,  guadeloupen 


I'hern 


1,17. 


rufcKcens,  14. 
Thurber,    E.    C,    Helminthofhila 
leucobronchiatis   in   New  Jersey, 


Titmouse,  Black-capped,  84- 
n  rid  led,  84. 

ChcBt  nut-crowned,  137. 
Plain,  186. 
Tufted,  177,308,  410, 

Tilvra  leuconotun,  337. 

Tod  us  angustirostris,  369. 
dominicenBiB,  370- 
hr  pochondriacue,  371. 

multicolor,  372. 

pulcherrimus,  371. 
portoriccnGis,37l. 
subiilatus,  370. 
viridis,  369,  370,  371. 
Topaza  violacea,  350. 
Torrey,    Bradford,     notice    of   his 
'Birilii  in  the  'Bush,'  129;  revival 
of  the  Renual  passion  in  birds  in 
autumn,  141. 
Totanus  melanoleucuB,  92,  152,386. 
flavipes,  151,501. 
solitarius,  152,  320,  386. 
Towhee,  309,  324. 
Arctic,  334. 


Towhee,  California  Brown,  182. 

Canon.  74. 

Oregon,  169. 

Red-eyed,  110. 

Spurred,  74,  182. 
Townsend.  Chas.  H.,  four  rare 
birds  in  Northern  California : 
Yellow  Rail,  Emperor  Goose. 
European  Widgeon,  and  Sabine's 
Ruffed  Grouse.  49a 
Toxostoma  criesalis,  293. 

lecontei,  sgg. 
Trichas  marilandica,  44. 

marylandica,  44. 

roetrata,  43. 
Tringa  alpina,  140. 

alpina  pacifica,  151,  386. 

bairdii,  151. 

canutus.  151,  329. 

damacensis,  275. 

fuscicollis,  ii;i. 


Tringoides  maculariu! 

Trochilus  alexandri,   . 
446. 


bahar 


>.  355- 


bancrofti,  350. 

brasilienEis,  347. 

calliope,  431. 

Catherine.  354, 

colubris,    105,  319,  320.  353, 


44.^- 


180,  430, 


cyanomelas.  350. 
dominicus,  347,  348. 
eiegans,  357. 
evelp-ns,  355. 


holoscriceus,  351. 
jugularis,  350. 
mango,  349. 
mai^aritaceus,  348- 
maria,  35a. 
maugacus,  359. 
maugei,  359. 
mazeppa,  347. 
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TrochtluB  pileatue,  356. 

TurduB  muBtelinus,  1,  160,  178.315. 

platjcercuB,  431. 

nigrirostris,  4. 

polytmus,  352. 

nudigenia,  4. 

porphyruruB.  349. 

orpiieus,  19. 

riccordi,  358. 
rufuB,  166.  180,  431- 

pallaai,  .01. 

palmaruni,  aoo. 

polygloltus,  19. 

aupercilioBus,  347. 

plumbeus,  6. 

renuatissiinuB,  350. 

rubripes.  j. 

Tieilloti,  354. 

swainsoni,  1,  101. 

violaceuB,  350. 

trichas.  44. 

viridis,  349. 

^CuUmpU)  auratus.  35c 

(LamporniB)  aurulentus 

'348. 

ustulatua  swainsoni,  31s.  l;8. 

(LamporniB)       holosericeuB, 

Turkey,  Menican,  80.  389. 

Ocellated,  144. 

4' 

Wild,  103,  314- 

(Orthorhynchus)  exilia, 

357- 

Turner.   L.   M".,  "Turner's    List  of 

(SporadinuB)  elegans,  358. 

the  Birds   of  Labrador.  140. 

Troglod/tcB  aBdon  parkmani. 

I  IS. 

Turnstone,  153,  413. 

171,  185.  317. 

hiemalis,  176,3:4,316.327. 

3J9- 

hiemalis  paciRcuB,   i6i. 

noXbarbfroBtriB,  241. 

Trogon ?  425. 

Tyr 

temnuru9,36o. 

carribcca,  236. 

roseigaster,  361. 

gossii,  237. 

rhodogaeter,  361. 

marlinica,  230. 

Tropic-Bird,  Yellow-billed.  48 

atolida.  237. 

TryngitCB  subruficolliB.  152. 

atolida  var.  dominicensis,  240. 

Turdusaliciie,  a,  328. 

Tyr 

nnula      fMyiarchuB)     stolid  a 

alieiiebicktielli.  443. 

238. 

aonalaechkae,  171,  186. 

Tyr 

nnuiiis  dominicenBifl.  244. 

aonalaschkie      paltasii. 

282. 

Tjr. 

nnus  albogularis,  244. 

314.  3'S.  328,  443- 

carolinensis,  245. 

ardoBiaceus,6,  7. 

caudifBEciatus.  332,  333, 

auduboni,  139. 

crinitus,  237,  241. 

.urantiuB,3. 

brachyurus,  16. 

dominicensia,  244,  503. 

capucinuB,  I. 

furcatuB,  244. 

caribbxus,  4. 

griaeus.  244. 

carol  inensiB.  18. 

intrepidua,  245. 

deneirostris.  15. 

magnirostris,  243. 

dominicuE,  30. 

matiitinus,  243,  244. 

rusceacens,  3,  loi.  178, 

328. 

melancholic  us,  243. 

fusceacenssalicicola,  281 

328. 

pipirl.  245. 

gilvus,  20. 

phiebe,  239. 

gymnogenvB.  4 
gy  m  n  op  h  thai  m 
eymnopaia.  4. 


lereboulleti,  i. 
leucogenuB.  3. 
teucophthalmuB,  2. 
merle.  30. 
migratoriua,  3,  477. 


taj;lo 


,  233. 

.  232. 


,  105,  245,  319,  330. 

verticalis.  iSo. 

vociferans,  166,  180. 

(Mviarchuii)  antillarum,  138, 

(Pitangus)  taylori,  233. 
Ulijla  cinerea.  i^a,  165. 
Uria  troile  talifornica.'SS, 

lomvia  (arra),  126. 
Urinator  imber.  S3,  147. 
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Urinator  lumme,  147,  383. 

pacificuE,  8S. 
Urub[tinga  anthracina,  6o. 
Vanbllus  vanellus,  438. 
Vertnivom  pennsjlvanica, 
Vireoalleni,  500,  501. 

altiloquus,  iSo. 

atricapilluf 


bellii 


184. 


[^lidriE.  189. 

calidris  barbatula,  190. 

flavifrons,  173,  i8g,  317,  325. 

giivus,  170,  173.  184,  189,325- 

gundlachi,  18S. 

huttoni,  184. 

latimeri,  187. 

modesCus,  187. 

noveboracensis,  173,  187,  tSS, 

olivaceus,  173,  190,317,335. 
philadelphicuE,  3:5. 
plumbeus,  iii. 
soliCarius,   98,  toi,   190,  317, 


Vireo,  Black-capped,  114,  115. 

Blue-headed,  325. 

Cassin's,  170. 

Gray,  83, 

Mutton's,  184. 

Least,  184. 

Mountain  Solitary,  in. 

Philadelphia,  325. 

Red-eyed,  173,  325. 

Solitary,  loi. 

Warbling,   170,  173,  184,  325. 

White-eyed,  173. 

Yellow-throated,  99,  325. 
VireonellacrassirostHs,  188. 

gundlachi.  1S8. 

latimeri.  1S7. 

modestjis,  187. 
Vireosvlvia  altiloqua,  189,  190. 

ialidris,  189. 

calidris  var.  dominicana,  189. 

olivacea,  189. 
Vulture,  California,  92. 

Black,  246,  247.  271,  483. 

Turkey,  923.  153.422,439- 
Warbler,  Audnbon'b,  170,  184. 

Bachman's.  94. 

Bay-breas(cd.  327. 

Black-and-white,  325. 

Blackburnian,  174.  326. 

Black-poll,  i6o.  3:6. 

Black-throaled  Blue,  160,  174. 

Black-throated  Gray,  170, 1S5. 


Warbler,  Black-throated  Green,  174, 

477- 
Blue-winged  Yellow,  477. 
Blue  Yellow-backed,  160,  173. 
Canada,  r6o,  326. 
Cape  May.  326. 
Carbonated,  94. 
Chestnut-Eided,  160,174,316, 

477- 
Connecticut,  326,  413. 
Grace's,  185,  156. 
Hermit,  185. 
Hooded,  175. 
Kentucky.  i74- 
Kirtland's,  412. 
Lutescent,  170. 
Macgillivray's,  171,  185. 
Magnolia,  326. 
Mourning,  326. 
Myrtle,  326. 
Nashville,  325. 
Orange-crowned,      139,    378, 

325- 
Palm,  326. 
Fileolated,  171,  185. 
Pine,  326. 
Prairie,  17s,  272. 
Prothonotary,  271,  410,  488. 
Red-fronted,  236. 
TenneBsee,325. 
Townsend's,  170. 
White- cheeked,  272. 
White-throated    139. 


WiUo 


i,  3^6. 


Worm-eating,  477. 

Yellow,  i6i,  170,  174,184,316. 

Yellow-rumped,  138. 

Yellow-throated,  139,  174. 
Water-Thrush,  326. 

Large-billed,  17s,  278. 
Wavey,  149. 
Waxwing.  Bohemian,  325. 

Cedar,  170,  183.  325. 
Wayne,  Arthur  T.,  Helminthopkila 

cetala  in  South  Carolina,  138. 
Whip-poor-will,  104,  156. 

Stephen's.  439. 
Whiskey-Jack,  321. 
Whistler,  149. 
Widgeon,  401. 

European,  49a 
Willet.  1S2. 

Willard.  S.  W..  the  Evening  Gros- 
beak in  Wisconsin,  487. 
Williams.   R.    S..  a   flock  of  Cie» 
roMjVeast  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  274. 
Wis-ka-tjan,  321. 
Woodcock,  10;,  314. 

American,  151,  385. 
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Woodpecker,  American  Three-toed, 

'55.  3^9- 
Arctic  Three-toed,  155. 
Black- breasted,  79. 
Californian,  79,  94.  417. 
Downy,  I04i  iSSi  165,  309. 
Gairdner's,  78,  94,  165,  426. 
Gila,  4j8. 

Golden -winged,  160. 
Hairj',  104,  160,  313. 
Harris's,  78,  93,  165,  425. 
Lenris's,  94,  165.  427. 
Northern  Hairy,  155. 
Nuttall's,  94. 

Pileatcd,  104,  156,  165,310. 
Red-bel!ied,  179. 
Red-headed,  :04,  156,  161. 
Red-naped,  78. 
Southern  Hairy,  104. 
Strickland's,  84,  356, 157,  426. 
Striped-backed      Three-toed, 


78. 


Text 


,4=6. 


Williai  .    .   . 

Vellow-bellied,  104. 
Wren,  Bewick's,  99,  158,  176,  310. 
Cactus,  87,  :85. 
Caflon,   185. 

Carolina,  176,  309,  442,  489. 
Long-billed  Marsh,   171,327. 
Parkman'a,  171,  185. 
Rock,  171,  18s. 
Teian  Bewick's,  115. 
Vigor's,  185. 


6. 
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Wren,  Western  House,  115,  327. 

Western  Winter.  171. 

Winter.  99,  176.  312.  327. 
Xanthocephalus     icterocephaluB, 

xanthocephalus,  181,  222,321. 
Xanthornus  doi 

hypomeli 

portoricensis. 
Xiphidiopicus  percussiis,  376. 
Yellowbird.  Common,  159. 
Yellow-legB,  152. 

Greater,  92,  152,  386. 
Yellow-rump.  136,  27S. 
Yellow-throat,  2B0. 

Maryland,  175. 

Western,  171,  .85. 
Yphantes  baltimore,  219. 

biillockii,  217. 
Zenaida  spudiceus,  498,  503. 

roura,  91,  103,  153. 
3:9,  329,  421. 
^.enrapicus  rauiolatus,  379. 

BtrialUB,  378. 

Euperciliaris,  379. 
Zonotrichia  albicollis,  101,  314, 318 
3^3- 

coronata.  16S,  182. 

gambeli,  168,  182. 

intermedia,  74.  114,  323. 

leucophrys,  74,  323. 

querula,  323. 
Zoothera  cinclops,  l6. 


164. 314 
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